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VOLUHE  nL-Jdo  L 

AU6DST,  1847. 
ARTICLE  LI. 

"The  Doctrine  of  Imperfeotioii.'' 

Lectures  on  the  moral  imperfection  of  Christians;  designed 
to  show^  that  while  sinless  perfection  is  obligatory  on  all^  it  is 
attained  by  none :  By  Seth  fVilliston^  author  of  the  Harmony  of 
Divine  Truth;  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion^ etc    New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd,  1846,  pp  262. 

By  Prxi.  a.  Mahait. 

The  work  above  named  is  very  highly  commended  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  elucidate  and 
confinn.  We  do  not  review  it,  because  that  therein  arc 
found  any  new  and  important  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
it  professes  to  overthrow,  or  in  favor  of  that  which  it  intends 
to  establish.  We  have  in  view  another  and  different  end,  an 
end  which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  apprehend,  as  he  progress- 
es through  the  present  article.  Two  paragraphs  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  preface  demand  special  attention  before  we 
advance  into  the  interior  of  the  work  itself.  The  first  sets 
forth  the  intention  of  the  author,  in  the  publication  of  these 
Lectures.  In  the  proclamation,  either  through  the  tongue  or 
pen,  of  any  particular  doctrine,  an  individual  always  has  in 
view  some  particular  end,  and  that  end,  if  intelligently  pur- 
sued, can  in  no  case  be  higher  than  the  doctrine  proclaimed 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  is  intrinsically  adapted  to  secure.  No 
intelligent  man,  for  example,  would  ever  undertafe  to  demon- 
strate the  fiict,  that  no  individual  ever  did  or  ever  will  raise  a 
certain  weight,  and  aim  to  produce  that  conviction  as  a  means 
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of  persuading  persons  honestly  and  earnestly  even  to  aim  to 
raise  that  weignt  The  mind,  before  it  can  sum  to  produce 
such  a  conviction,  as  a  means  of  inducing  such  efforts,  must 
pass  through  a  process  of  most  complete  dementation,  as  far 
at  least  as  this  one  subject  is  concerned.  With  this  great 
principle  before  us,  let  us  now  contemplate  the  extract  refer- 
red to. 

*<  Should  a  Perfectionist  take  up  this  book  and  read  ito  title-page,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  will  say  in  his  heart,  The  author  had  been  better  employed  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  Church  from  its  present  Laodiceanism  to  our  high  stand- 
ard, than  in  seeking  to  bring  ns  down  to  the  common  level.  But  what  is  there 
in  the  title  of  his  b^k  which  should  subject  the  author  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
unfriendly  to  sanctification,  even  in  its  greatest  extent?  True,  it  is  asserted  on 
the  title-page,  that  sinless  perfection  is  attained  by  notte.  Does  this  amount  to 
proof  that  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  hinder  Christians  ^m  growing  in 
gracet" 

Noonc,  surely,  who  knows  the  author  will  regard  him  as 
entertaining  feelings  of  opposition  to  sanctification,  or  sup- 
pose that  he  has  written  a  book  *'*'  to  hinder  Christians  from 
growing  in  grace,'''*  No  doubt  the  object  of  the  book  is  to 
promote  such  growth.  But  what  is  growing  in  grace,  acqprd- 
mg  to  the  idea  of  our  author?  "  A  gradual  improvement  of 
character,"  he  says,  '^  proceeding  from  one  degree  of  sanctifi- 
cation to  another,  is  the  thing  intended.*'  In  other  words,  a 
gradual  renunciation  of  sin,  and  a  corresponding  advance  in 
holiness — this  is  our  author's  idea  of  growing  in  grace.  Now 
we  can  readily  conceive  that  an  individual  might  prepare  and 
publish  a  work  like  the  one  under  consideration,  with  the  se- 
rious intention  of  inducing,  on  the  part  of  believers,  growth 
in  grace  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  here  presented. 
He  might  very  rationally  aim  to  prove  that  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  Christian  character  will  never  in  fact  be  reached  in 
this  life,  and  do  this  with  a  most  sincere  intention  of  inducing 
Christians  most  earnestly  to  aim  at  a  different  and  lower 
standard.  But  could  our  author  have  rationally  prepared 
this  work,  with  the  serious  intention  of  inducing  his  readers 
earnestly  to  aim  at  the  standard  which  he  endeavors  to  render 
demonstrably  evident  to  their  minds  they  will  not  reach? 
Could  an  honest  mind,  knowing  at  the  same  time  what  it  is 
doing,  ever  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  an  individual  the  fact 
that  be  will  not,  however  sincere  his  actual  endeavors,  make 
certain  attainments,  and  attempt  that  demonstration  as  a 
means  of  inducing  that  individual  most  earnestly  to  aim  to 
make  those  attainments?  A  nrK)st  palpable  absurdity  is  in- 
volved in   such  a  supposition.     The   object  of  our  author 
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then^  in  the  preparation  ol  this  work,  could  not  have  been<, 
(ii^  as  we  are  noand  to  suppose  he  did,  be  acted  rationally,) 
to  induce  Christians  even  to  aim  at  perfect  obedience  to  all 
God^s  commandnieDts.  Unless  this  was  his  aim,  however, 
it  could  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  Bible.  This  sacred  book 
presents  but  one  standard  at  which  the  Christian  is  permitted 
to  aim.  Conformity  to  this  one  standard  was  the  theme  of 
the  discourses,  the  precepts,  admonitions,  and  prayers  of  the 
writersof  the  New  Testament  especially.  ^'Beye  therefore  per- 
fect'' ^  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  and  entire  wanting  nothing."  *^The  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly,"  &c.  Every  doctrine  they  taught  had 
an  avowed  reference  to  this  one  end,  the  inducing  believers 
to  aim  at  perfect  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments. 
Now  as  all  they  taught  bad  such  a  relation  to  this  one  end, 
and  as  no  individual  pan  rationally  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
Imperfection  as  a  means  of  inducing  believers  even  to  aim  at 
full  conformity  to  the  entire  will  of  God,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  found  a  place  in  their 
teai^ngs.  Suppose  that  the  apostle,  after  penning  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

''Eptphraa,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  senrant  of  Christ,  nlateth  70a,  aiwaf» 
tabortog  firnrently  for  yon  in  prayen,  that  ye  may  staod  perfect  and  complete  in 
aU  the  wUl  of  God," 

had  added,  And  now,  brethren,  as  a  means  of  inducing  you 
to  aim  at  this  state,  I  send  you  a  treatise,  (what  our  author  has 
sent  forth  to  the  churches)  designed  to  demonstrate  to  you, 
that  no  believer  ever  did  or  ever  will,  in  this  life  attain  to  the 
state  at  which  you  are  required  to  aim.  Look  at  this  great 
truth,  and  see  in  it  a  grand  motive  why  you  should  aim.  at 
thb  state,  and  why  we  should  most  fervently  pray,  that  you 
may  actually  attain  to  it.  What  would  the  world  think  of 
such  a  message?  Would  they  not  most  justly  impute  to  him 
oae  of  the  greatest  conceivable  absurdities?  No  such  absurd- 
ity darkens  the  sacred  page.  Our  author  then,  in  the  very 
oatsety  has  presented  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that. 
the  doctrine  taught  in  his  book,  is  not  and  can  not  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  teachings  of  inspiration.  He  could  not  have 
prepared  it,  (as  he  himself  shows  that  be  did  not,)  with  an. 
intention  of  inducing  Christians  even  to  aim  at  the  only  stand- 
ard at  which  the  Bible  permits  the  believer  to  aim 

We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  second  paragraph. 
which  we  promised  to  present  to  our  readers.    ''^  The  reader 
will  not  find  these  lectures  written  in  much  of  the  polemic; 
1* 
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stjle.  While  writing  them  I  had  nothing  from  the  pen  of 
mj  opponents  lying  before  nie/'  Notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tant fact  here  announced,  oar  author  devotes  one  entire  lec'^ 
ture  to  a  consideration  of  ^a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ar- 
guments which  are  made  use  of  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,'^  that  is,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Per- 
fection. Now  here  to  us  is  a  verj  singular  annonncement 
Our  author  is  professedly  about  to  state,  and  then  reply  to^ 
the  main  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  in  support  of  this  great  article  of  their  faith. 
Yet  he  has  not  before  him  even  a  scrap  of  their  writings  on 
the  subject.  What  should  we  expect  from  such  a  method  of 
stating  and  then  replying  to  the  arguments  of  brethren  dif- 
fering from  us  in  respect  to  important  questions  of  Christian 
doctrine?  Would  it  be  at  all  strange,  (what  is  in  fact  true 
of  our  author  in  respect  to  ourselves,)  if  we  should  find  im- 
puted to  them  arguments  which  they  have  never  used,  instead  of 
replying  to  those  which  they  actually  do  use?  Should  we  not 
expect  such  a  result  almost  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Our  author,  as  stated  above,  devotes  one  entire  lectur#,  a 
lecture  consisting  of  twenty-eight  pages,  to  a  statement  and 
refutation  of  some  of  ^^  the  most  prominent  arguments^'  ad- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection. 
The  reader  will  please  to  notice  particularly  two  things  here, 
the  assertion  that  the  arguments  replied  to  are  actually 
used  by  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  in  its  support — and  that 
they  are  also  among  ^^  the  nrK>st  prominent"  arguments  which 
they  do  use  for  this  end.  Yet  of  the  seven  arguments  which 
he  imputes  to  us,  as  among  the  most  prominent  we  ever  use,  but 
three  of  them  have  ever  been  used  at  all  in  any  form.ibr  the  pur- 
pose imputed  to  us,  but  we  have  again  and  again  published  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  and  never  did  thus  use  them.  Of 
the  three  which  we  have  excepted,  one  is  only  in  form  stated 
correctly,  while  the  passage  or  passages  of  scripture  imputed 
to  us  in  its  support,  we  have  never,  in  a  ringle  instance  used 
for  any  such  purpose;  so  that  the  argument  as  really  stated, 
should  not  be  an  exception  at  all.  To  another  of  the  three, 
similar  remarks  are,  in  most  important  respects,  equally  appli- 
cable. Most  of  the  passages  imputed  to  us  in  it»  support  we 
have  never  used  for  that  purpose,  while  a  majority  of  those 
we  do  use  are  not  referred  to  at  alL  Under  the  thiid,  one  soli* 
tary  passage  only  among  the  many  which  we  cite  in  its  sup- 
port is  referred  to,  but  not  cited.  Thus  we  any  proferlY 
say,  that  a  majority  of  the  ^  nost  protniaent  acgameots'^ 
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imfrnted  to  us  in  n^port  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection,  we  have  never  used  at  all  as  stated  by  him,  while 
be  has  totaUj  faited  to  present  one  of  our  arguaents  at  w€ 
have  presented  it. 

In  elacidation  of  the  dbove  statements  we  will  now  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  work  under  consideration.  In  accom- 
pUshiog  oor  object,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  detemnne 
the  real  question  at  issue,  as  stated  bj  our  author  himselC 
On  this  point,  we  will  permit  him  to  speak  for  himselfl 

"  Does  the  Scripmre  teach  that  there  are  any,  who  in  this  Ijfk  attain  to  tacb 
t  degree  of  sanctification  as  to  be  sinless  eharaeten  7  Do  an^  of  the  aainttt 
while  they  remain  on  «anh,  arrive  at-snch  a  state,  as  to  i*  nothiAf  wronf,  and 
sptfk  nothing  wrong— at  such  a  state,  as  to  hsTS  no  unhohf  qf§etion»;  or» 
which  is  the  aame,  as  to  be  influenced  by  no  selfish  motives  7  Do  they  ever  so 
liTe  a  single  day,  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  their  external  conduct,  or  in  the 
inward  frame  of  dieir  heart,  to  make  new  work  for  repentance  7  From  what 
attention  I  have  paid  to  the  Bible  in  relation  to  this  sabject,  I  am  conTincod 
that  no  sach  saints  are  to  be  fonnd  on  the  earth  at  the  present  period;  and  that 
none  of  this  diaracter  have  lived  in  the  former,  or  will  liTO  in  the  fiturt  period! 
oi  time." 

Again, 

*'  Before  I  proceed  to  those  scriptural  arguments  which,  in  my  view,  senre  to 
prove  that  none  of  the  saints  attain  to  sinless  perfection  in  the  present  life,  I 
shall  notice  a  few  of  the  moat  prominent  arguments  which  tre  nude  nsa  ^  «i 
the  other  side  of  the  question. '' 

The  object  of  our  author  in  tiie  work  before  us  is  to  prove 
that  no  saint  ever  in  this  life  actuallj  attains  to  a  state  of 
entire  sanctification.  The  design  of  the  discourse  from 
which  the  abore  extracts  are  taken  is  to  answer  a  ^^  few  of 
the  nnest  prominent  arguments  which  are  made  use  of  on  the 
other  dde  of  the  question."  The  obligation  which  our  author 
assumes  in  this  discourse  is  certainly  a  sacred  one.  He  pro- 
fesses to  speak  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  bretbern  who  dtffi^ 
from  him  on  points  of  christian  doctrine  mutually  regarded  as 
of  rerj  great  importance,  to  saj  the  least.  In  respect  to 
soch  a  subject,  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  presenting 
their  views  to  the  public  as  they  are,  and  of  adducing  and 
answering  some  of  ^the  most  prominent  arguments^'  by 
which  they  actually  sustain  those  views.  He  could  not  but 
have  been  sensible,  that  be  wa»  about  to  address  many  who 
wo«ld  sever  have  their  writings  before  them,and  that  conse- 
qnendy  soch  persons  would  form^their  opinions  of  the  views  and 
arguments  of  the  class  referred  to  entirely  from  hisrepresen- 
tatiODa.  He  wao  also  aware  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  such  a 
precept  as  the  foUowii^,  ^^^  Thou  shah  not  bear  false  witness^ 
against  thy  neii^hor."    We  would  not  be  understood  as  allu* 
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diog  to  the  above  precept,  with  the  design  of  fastening  upon  or 
imputing  to  our  author  the  charge  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation in  any  form  or  degree.  We  believe  that  he  baa 
imputed  to  us  nothing  not  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  held  by 
us.  We  are  constrained  to  the  belief,  that  he  not  only  had 
not,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  our  writings  before  him,  but  that 
he  had  never  perused  those  writings  at  all,  that  he  had  taken 
our  views  and  arguments  as  presented  by  others  who  have  as 
palpably  misrepresented  them,  as  he  was  thus  unwittingly  led 
to  do.  We  allude  to  the  above  precept  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding those  who  speak  for  others,  that  there  are  such  pre- 
cepts in  the  Bible  as  that  above  cited,  and  that  such'precepts 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  relations 
under  con<:ideration.  What  then  are  the  arguments  which  our 
author  imputes  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection  as  among  the  most  prominent  they  ever  use  in  sup- 
port of  that  doctrine  2 

*Tirst.  It  is  said,"  he  says,  ^Hhat  nothing  short  of  sinless  per- 
fection comes  up  to  the  divine  requirements."  After  showing 
that  such  perfection  is  required  not  only  in  the  precepts  spe- 
cifically enjoining  it,  but  that  ''^all  other  commandments  are 
to  be  understood  as  going  to  the  same  extent,"  he  then  ar- 
gues most  conclusively,  that  the  existence  of  such  precepts 
does  not  prove  that  any  are  or  will  be  thus  perfect  in  this 
life.  The  following  sentence  presents  the  sum  of  his  unan- 
swerable argument  on  this  point: 

**Bat  this  argriKnent,  if  it  prove  any  thiag,  proves  too  much  for  that  class  of 
Perfectionists  with  whom  we  are  more  particalarly  contending:  for  if  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  some  saints  have  arrived,  or  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, from  the  fact,  that  God  requires  this  much  of  them,  why  have  we  not  a 
right  to  infer  the  same  concernins  their  whole  number,  firom  the  fact,  that  the 
requirement  extends  to  them  all?" 

Now  if  this  is  one  of  "  the  most  prominent  arguments"  used 
by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  then 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  they  are  most  illogical  reason- 
ers.  Their  doctrine  also,  if  it  has  no  nu)re  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  rest,  stands  upon  a  basis  hardly  as  solid  as  va- 
cancy itself.  It  so  happens,  however,  timt  they  have  never 
in  a  solitary  instance  that  we  ever  heard  of  made  use  of  this 
argument  for  any  such  purpose  as  is  here  imputed  to  them, 
and  they  have  oflten,  before  the  wide  world  disavowed  any 
such  use  of  it,  and  protested  against  the  injustice  so  often 
done  them,  of  representing  them  as  having  made  such  a  use 
of  it  We  here  again  renew  that  protest.  We  solemnly 
charge  our  brethren  as  men  and  as  christians,  never  again  to 
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iHipate  8\ich  an  argament  as  that  to  as,  an  argument  which 
we  never  thought  of  using  for  any  such  purpose.    We  ml' 
firm  that  if    the  precept  requiring  perfection  proves  that 
saints  arc  or  will  be  perfectii  either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  it 
proves  equally,  that  no  moral  agent  overdid  or  will  sin  at  alL 
The  second  argument  which  our  author  attributes  to  us, 
and  as  attributed,  most  conclusively  answers,  is  thus  sta- 
ted :  ^Secondly.    It  is  said,  God  has  not  only  required  per- 
fection, but  has  signified  his  purpose  to  effect  it    ^  This  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  your   perfection.' — 1  Thes.  4:  3.     The 
'^nly  passage  which  he  represents  us  as  using  to  sustain  this 
iroposition  is  the  one  here  cited.    We  have,  as  an  argument 
n  iavor  of  the  fact,  that  some  will,  not  that  any  yet  have  at- 
oned to  entire  sanctification,  endeavored  to  sustain  the  above 
reposition,  on  the  authority  of  other  passages  which  we 
rill  notice  in  another  place.     This  passage,  however,  we 
lave  never  used  for  any  such  purpose,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
ons.    No  such  passage,  in  the  first  place,  is  found  in  tbeBi- 
*le.    If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  plac3  referred  to,  he  will 
.ind  it  to  read  thus :  ^^^  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  vour 
fonctijicaHon^'*  not  perfection,  as  our  author  has  it    We  have 
not  used  this  passage  for  the  purpose  here  imputed  to  us,  in 
the  next  place,  because,  that  if  it  did  read  perfection,  we  well 
knew  that  it  would  not  prove,  that  any  are  perfect,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  God  is  not  ^^  willing  that  any  should  per- 
ish,'' proves  that  none  will  perish.     All  the  use,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, ever  made  of  this  passage  by  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Perfect  Love, as  having  a  beaiing  upon  this  subject,  is 
this.     When  we  pray  for  blessings  which  are  known  to  be 
^  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  we  ought  to  pray  for  them 
expecting  to  receive  the  good  for  which  we  pray.     Such  pas- 
sages as  thb  clearly  show,  that  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation is  according  to  the  divine  will.    We  ought,  therefore, 
to  pray  that  the  '^  very  God  of  peace  will  sanctify  us  wholly," 
expecting  to  receive  the  blessing  for  which  we  pray.     As 
thus  presented,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection 
have  never  even  professedly  met  this  argument,  and  we  are 
confident,  they  never  will  do  it 

We  will  now  consider  the  argument  which  comes  next  in 
order:  ^ 

'*  It  is  thoofht  by  some  that  the  aetnal  attainment  of  ainleaa  perfection  may 
be  Mfelj  iniemd  from  the  ctreamstaace,  that  some  of  the  approved  prayers  of 
Che  Scriptima  are  franght  with  petitions  tor  snch  perfection.  9  0#r.  18:  7« 
1  new.  5:  «." 
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W(j  rejoice,  that  we  are  aWe  to  assi^re  ow  reader,  that 
wben  our  author  attributed  the  above  argument  to  us,  be  had 
none  of  our  writings  before  him.  If  anj  individual  has  ever 
tned  anj  such  argument  for  the  purpose  here  stated,  we  are 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  Our  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject maj  be  thus  stated :  Christ,  and  his  inspired  apostles,  and 
Doljr  men  under  the  immediate  influence,  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  made  the  attainment  of  this  one  definite 
state,  on  the  part  of  believers,  a  great  theme  of  their  teach- 
ings, exhortations,  and  prayers.  As  far  as  present  holiness  is 
concerned,  they  never  taught,  required,  nor  prayed  for  any 
thing  else*  In  view  of  such  facts  all  admit  that  we  are  au- 
thorized and  required  to  make  this  one  state  a  similar  theme. 
When  we  put  up  such  petitions  in  our  own  behalf,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  we  must  pray  in  faith,  or  not  "  receive  any 
tiling  from  the  Lord."  What  then  is  faith  in  prayer  in  res- 
pect to  perfect  holiness,  according  to  the  two  doctrines  under 
considei-ation.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection, 
faith  in  prayer  for  this  blessing  implies  the  expectation  of 
not  receiving  the  blessing  for  which  we  pray.  According  to 
the  opposite  doctrine  it  implies  the  opposite  expectation. 
Now  we  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  thus  influenced 
and  inspired  holy  men  to  pray  for  a  blessing  which  it  would 
be  unbelief  in  us  to  expect  to  receive.  This  is  the  argument 
as  we  present  it  To  the  argument  as  stated  in  this  form, 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection  have  never  even 
attempted  a  reply,  though  often  solicited  to  do  so. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  reply,  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  blessings  for  which  good  men  put  up  acceptable  peti- 
tions, without  expecting  to  receive  the  blessings  for  which 
they  pray.  It  must  be  shown  that  there  are  blessings  which 
.the  Bfoly  Spirit,  as  stated  above,  influences  and  requires  the 
entire  church  to  make  the  great  theme  of  her  prayers,  while 
at  the  same  time,  he  requires  her  to  believe,  that  it  would  im- 
ply unbelief  in  her  to  pray  for  such  blessings  expecting  to 
receive  them.  Such  a  case,  we  confidently  affirm,  will  never 
be  adduced.  But  it  is  tin^  to  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
fourth  argument  which  our  author  attributes  to  us  : 

'*  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  MDless  perfection  it  is  said,  that  the  Scipturea 
ipeak  of  it  as  a  thing  which  has  an  aotoal  existence.  It  is  urged,  that  the  saints 
•M  often  spoken  of  as  pmf^ct  men;  that  soD\e  of  them  are  described  as  seeking 
Ihe  Loid  with  their  whoU  heart,  and  others  as  following  Him  wholly ^  and  others 
m  Uving  a  blameUMS  life. 

Now  I  will  grant,  in  case  it  can  be  shown  from  the  Scriptures,  that  any  mere 
mta  since  the  Sill  has  in  this  life  periectly  kept  the  commmdments  of  God,  soas  not 
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lilniktlmBiadM«flrt|Wsaid»  ordeed,  ibc  trvthoftfae  dpctBA^ 
ifeMibliiiMd.  For  if  there  is  an  indlvidnal  belieTer  who  Imb  come  up  to  thitdtf  vm 
ifnactification,  anocherraty  attain  to  it,  andaoothar,  antil  every  believer  oa  aaitk 
taf  becooie  a  aialeai  dteracter.  Bat  I  have  caiaftillr  looked  at  tlM  ttzts  wkieh  ara 
dip  faded  oa  £^  proof  of  the  actual  existenca  of  itoleM  cbaiacten  ia  oarapoataia 
world,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  they  are  examined  in  eonnectioa  with  thoir 
•rtertl  contexts,  as  well  as  in  c  onnection with  the  m  hole  inspired  Toluae,  it  will  ba 
leea  that  ihty  coBfldtnte  no  aabstanttal  proof  of  the  existence  ol  sach  petleetioa. 
Nosh  and  Job  are  declared  to  be  perfect  men,  and  yet  the  Scripture  reoords  tha 
faolto  of  both  of  them.  The  perfect  man,  in  Scriptare  langua^,  is  eomoMoly, 
if  not  ioTanably,  the  contrast  of  the  wicked  man,  the  graceless  siniier;  not  of  tha 
mpukti  wnaL  So  it  la  m  the  Mtowiog  passages:  <  BehoU  God  will  not  east 
vnjgpmfecl  man,  neither  will  he  help  the  erS  doors,'  '  This  is  one  thing, 
tbeidbre  I  said  it,  He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wUJud,*  *  Mark  the  perfui 
IBU,— for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace;  bnt  the  tram$gre$$mt  shall  be  deatr^cd 
together,  the  ead  of  the  isicAMf  shall  be  cat  off'  *  The  righteoasness  of  the  jMr> 
/«tf  shall  direct  hia  way;  but  the  wick§d  shall  fall  by  his  own  wicktdneas.'  M 
8:  90,  and  9:  22.     Ps,  37:  37,  3a    Prov.  11:  6." 

We  have  loog  dnce  taken  the  ground  that  inspiration  aA 
firms  the  fact  that  some  individuals  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  have  attmned  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification.  We 
haveoeTer  affirmed  this,  however,  from  the  mere  fact,  as  our 
Mtbor  represents  us  as  having  done,  that  such  terms  as  per- 
fect, blameless,  &C.,  are  sometimes  applied  to  individuals,  or 
OKcelj  because  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  ^^sought  the 
Lord  with  the  whole  heart  ^^  or  to  have  ^followed  himvAo/Zy." 
We  are  well  aware  that  from  no  such  isolated  terms,  can  we  de> 
tenmne  especially  the  permanent  character  of  individuals. 
The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  when  such  words  are 
firaod  in  connections  which  determine  and  limit  their  mean- 
ing. Now  we  affirm  that  such  words  are  applied  in  the  scrip- 
tares  to  individuals  in  such  connections  as  clearly  to  indicate 
the  design  of  marking  out  such  individuals  as  wholly  sancti- 
fied persons.  In  Luke  1:  6,  for  example,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing testimony  respecting  two  individuals:  '^  They  were  both 
righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  Here  it  is  positively  as- 
serted, that  as  sanctified  persons  there  was  not  a  solitary- 
command  or  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  in  the  light  of  whicn, 
even  in  God's  sight,  they  stood  convicted  of  sin.  Any  laws 
of  interpretation  which  would  make  such  l|anguage  mean  any 
thing  less  than  a  state  of  entire  sanctification  would  put  it  out 
^f  the  power  of  language  to  express  thai  idea. 

Again, 

"  Those  thiafs,  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and 
Mcaia  me,  dOi  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  yon."    Phil.  4:  9. 

Here  we  have  an  unqaalified  command  of  an  inspired  apos- 
tle, to  copy  ^d  t}iat  withput  reserve,  his  entire  example  as  a 
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christian.  On  obedience  io  this  command,  we  afe'  pledged 
the  continued  protection  and  favor  of  God.  Now  we  put  the 
question  to  anj  candid  mind,  would  such  an  individual  give 
such  a  command  to  unenlightened  converts  who  would  be  dis- 
posed, on  account  of  their  peculiarly  endearing  relations  to 
him,  to  "  think  more  highly  of  him,  than  they  ought  to  think^^' 
were  he  conscious  of  continued  short  comings  in  duty,  were 
he  conscious  of  any  thing  less  than  perfect  conformity  to  the 
divine  will!  Under  such  circumstances^  had  the  apostle  been 
an  Imperfectionist,  would  he  not  have  affirmed  his  own  short 
comings,  and  cautioned  his  readers  against  an  unqualified  im- 
itation of  his  example?  But  he  never  does  any  such  thing. 
What  all  honest  Imperfectionists  always  do  in  respect  to 
themselves,  under  the  circumstances  supposed^  the  apostle 
never  does  in  respect  to  himself.  His  views  therefore  must 
have  been  the  opposite  of  theirs.  We  have  cited  the  above 
passages,  as  mere  specimens  of  proof  texts  which  we  do  em- 
ploy, and  of  our  manner  of  employing  them.  For  these  ma- 
ny years  we  have  waited  in  vain  for  even  an  attempted  reply 
to  the  argument  as  thus  presented.  Instead  of  taking  the  ar- 
guments which  we  do  use  directly  by  the  horns,  our  oppo- 
nents adopt  a  much  easier  task.  They  turn  away,  and  prove 
undeniably,  that  passages  which  we  do  not  use  as  proof  texts 
at  all,  do  not  prove  that  any  have  attained  to  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God.  Thus  our  author  occupies  about  six 
pages  in  proving  that  such  terms  as  those  above  referred  to,  do 
not  in  themselves  imply  of  necessity,  a  state  of  entire  sancti- 
fication ;  while  he  bearly  alludes  to  two  passages,  Luke  1 :  6, 
and  Gal.  2:  20,  passages  on  which  we  ao  place  reliance  as 
proof  texts.  With  the  exception  of  these  allusions,  his  en- 
tire argument  on  this  point  may  be  admitted  as  valid,  and  the 
arguments  which  we  do  use  remain  unanswered,  and 
even  unreferred  to.  Such  a  victory  over  an  opponent  it  is 
quite  easy  to  win,  however  strong  and  invincible  his  real  ar- 
guments may  be. 

It  is  time  now  to^^onsider  the  fifth  argument  attributed  to 
us  by  our  author,  together  with  his  reply  to  the  same: 

**While  thote  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  italeM  perfection,  concede  that 
inch  perfection  waa  not  attained  under  the  Old  Teatament,  they  asaert  that  its 
attainment  ia  foretold  and  promiaed  under  the  New.  Such  a  prediction  or 
promiae  they  think  they  dLscover  in  the  thirty-firat  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which 
la  quoted  in  the  eighth  of  Hebrewi.^  It  ia  true  that  in  thia  prophecy  God  prom- 
iiea  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  hia  people — not  according  to  the  covenant  he 
made  with  their  fathera  when  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt;  which 
covenant  they  brake,  though  he,  on  hia  part,  wan  an  hurtmnd  to  tbm.    Bvt  he 
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, ,  aiibe  time  wlM&U  here  pndieied,  to  wrHe  hit  kw  ie  tficir  hetrte, 

and  to  be  a  God  to  them,  and  eaase  them  to  he  his  people;  to  that  eU  ibai 
know  him  from  the  least  uoto  the  ffreatest. 

Thie  promiee,  ae  it  etande  in  tht  prophet,  and  aa  it  ia  applied  by  the  apoede» 
scsna  to  to  teachy 

1.  That  noder  the  Goq>el  there  would  be  a  new  diflpenaatioB  of  the  coreaaBt 
ef  giace,  ia  whteh  die  eereraoniea  of  the  Old  Tesument  ahoald  be  laid  aaidt, 
withoat  efiecting  any  eeaentoal  change  in  itt  gracious  character.  It  waa  only 
in  relation  to  iu  types  that  it  decayed,  waxed  old,  and  finally  Taniihed  away. 
Hai.  8:  13. 

S.  It  waa  alao  intended  to  teach,  that  nnder  the  new  dispensation,  especially 
in  ibe  tins  ef  the  latter  dey  of  glory,  there  woald  be  sooh  a  great  increaae  of 
piety,  that  Israelites  in  name  would  more  universally  be  IsTMlites  indeed,  Bnt 
I  diicover  nothing  in  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  it  is 
a|iplied  in  the  New,  which  anthorizes  us  to  infer  that  between  the  two  dispensn- 
UOBS  there  exists  that  diflS^renoe  which  is  made  by  imperieet  and  perfect  sancti- 
fication.  It  is  clear,  these  passages  authorize  us  to  expect,  that  under  the  New 
Testamem  there  would  be  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  true  belie fers,  and 
alseof  the  degree  of  their  piety.  But  what  is  then  in  these,  or  any  pther  pessa* 
^  ia  the  Bible,  to  assure  us  that  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament,  indistinc* 
tion  from  those  of  the  Old,  shall  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  immaculate  perfeotiott7  la  it 
this,  that  God  promises  to  write  his  law  in  their  hearts  7  And  did  he  not  do  a« 
ameh  as  this  for  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament?  Or  is  it  becauae  he  prom* 
ises'that  he  will  be  their  God,  and  that  they  shall  be  his  people  t  Is  the  perpe* 
taity  of  grace  peculiar  to  believera  under  the  new  dispensation?  Hss  it  not 
been  true,  ever  since  the  kingdom  of  grace  was  set  up  in  this  fallen  world,  that 
in  every  hevt,  where  God  has  pleased  to  write  his  law,  he  has  never  suffered  it 
te  be  obliterated  ?  It  is  in  relation  to  the  believer  under  the  Old  Testament, 
(though  it  is  BUictlv  true  in  relation  to  the  believer  of  every  other  period,)  that 
It  was  said,  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  bis  steps  shall  slide«" 
Fi.  37:  31. 

In  reply  J  we  would  observe,  in  the  first  place^  that  we  hare 
not  maintained  the  distinction  here  imputed  to  us  between 
the  attainments  of  saints  under  the  old  and  new  dispensation. 
We  have  always  maintained  it,  as  a  truth  of  revelation,  that 
under  both  alike  some  have  actually  attained  to  this  state.  It 
appears  to  ns  quite  remarakable,  that  our  author  should  have 
imputed  such  a  sentiment  to  us,  when  he  had  previously  re- 
marked upon  two  cases,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  whom  we 
bad  been  accustomed  to  cite  as  instances  of  persons  having 
made  such  attainments  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 

But  our  author  has  referred  to  but  one  among  the  many, 
«nd  that  not  the  most  decisive,  of  the  passages  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  cite  in  proof  of  the  proposition  un- 
der consideration,  and  has  thus  totally  failed  to  present  our 
ai^mient  on  the  point  as  it  is.  The  argument  as  presented 
by  OS  may  be  thus  stated:  The  leading  prophets  from  Isaiah 
onward  unite  in  predicting  a  glorious  consummation  in  the 
actoal  experience  of  the  church  under  the  new  dispensation, 
This  consummation  they  speak  of  in  language  whicli  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  laws  of  intepretation,  imply  nothing  leas 
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than  a  state  of  p«r^  and  permanent  holiness  on  tfie  part  of 

beliey^rs  generally,  a  state  to  which  the  church  as  a  bodj  had 
not  then,  and  has  not  jet  attained.  As  examples  of  the  ma- 
nj  passages  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cite  in  proof  of  the 
statement  we  will  barely  cite  the  following:  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  after  uttering  the  perdiction  reli^rred  to  by  our  au- 
thor, thus,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  describes  the  state  pre- 
dicted : 

*<Iii  tbowdays,  and  ia  th«t  lime,  Much  the  Lord,  the  miq«ity  of  lertel  thftH 
be  aought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none;  and  the  lina  of  Jodah,  and  they  ihall 
aot  be  fooad:  for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  1  reaenre.—Jer.  SO:  90. 

What,  let  us  ask,  will  be  the  state  of  the  church,  but  that 
of  entire  sanctification,  when  a  solemn  scrutiny  shall  be  made 
for  her  iniquity  and  her  sins,  and  no  form  of  transeression 
shall  be  ibund  upon  her?  In  languisige  alike  explicit  does  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  speak  upon  the  same  subject. 

**  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  npon  yon,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all 
yoor  filthiness,  and  from  all  yonr  idols,  will  I  cleanse  yon.''— E^wfttsf  36:  25. 

We  know  of  no  higher  form  of  sanctification  than  that 
implied  in  being  fully  ^^^  cleansed  from  all  our  filthiness,  and 
from  all  our  idols,''  &c.  This*  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
a  predicted  consummation  in  the  histoir  of  the  church.  To 
this  she  must  attain,  or  prophecy  itself  fail.  We  wait  with 
interest  for  the  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  docjtrine  of 
Imperfection  shall  meet  this  argument  in  this  form. 

'*  In  support  of  die  doctrine  of  a  present  entire  sanctification,  it  is  urged, 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  snch  a  blessing:  that  the  death  of  Christ  for- 
nishes  m  ample  pro?ision  for  a  perfect  sanctification  as  ibr  a  perfect  jnstifica- 
lioo." 

We  would  ask  our  author,  together  with  every  Imperfec- 
tionist  throughout  Christendom,  to  name  the  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  who  has  ever  made  use  of 
such  an  argument  for  such  a  purpose.  We  here,  for  the 
tenth  time  at  least,  enter  publicly  our  solemn  protest  against 
such  an  argument  being  imputed  to  us.  We  nave  ever  said, 
that  provision  for  entire  sanctification  no  more  proves  the 
fact,  that  any  are  thus  sanctified,  than  provisions  for  pardon 
proves  that  some  are  pardoned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
argued  that  revealed  provisions  for  entire  sanctification  render 
the  attainment  of  that  state  an  object  of  rational  expectation^ 
just  as  revealed  provisions  for  pardon  render  that  blessing  an 
object  of  similar  expectation.  Again  and  again  have  we  ask- 
ed the  advocates  or  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection,  to  show  ut 
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why  revealed  providons  acknowledged  to  be  eqoaU>  adeqaiLte 
to  the  attainment  of  both  blessings  alike,  do  not  render  one 
blessing  an  object  of  rational  expectation  as  well  as  the  oth- 
er. The  only  reply  they  ever  make  is:  Revealed  provistont 
for  entire  isanctification  do  not  prove  that  any  are  thus  sancti- 
fiedl  They  then  bold  us  up  to  the  public  as  adducing  the 
above  ailment  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  this  one 
point!  We  think  that  we  ^^set  down  nought  m  anger"  when 
we  avow  the  conviction^  that  the  time  is  not  distant^  when  no 
individaal,  especially  no  minkter  of  Christ,  can  thus  misrepre- 
sent us,  without  a  fearful  violation  of  conscience. 


'*  It  is  argued,  that  if  perfect  nnctification  is  never  attiised  in  thia  life,  i 
can  expect  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  expectation,  it  will  not  be  aon^t 
■Aer,  and,  of  oonrae,  there  will  be  bnt  little  progreaa  made  in  the  divine  Ida. 
Im  reply  to  tfaia  argiiiment  we  would  aay,  that  the  hope  of  the  immediale  attaia- 
ment  ol  a  deeired  object,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  awaken  effort  for  its  attain- 
ment. Jacob  nerved  Laban  twice  seven  years  for  his  daughter  Rachel,  before 
he  obcained  the  prixe  he  songht:  yet  such  was  the  deairableness  of  the  eiijeet 
he  sought,  that  it  made  the  whole  of  this  time  seem  to  him  but  a  few  days.  Is 
the  wcvidling  prevented  from  making  effort  to  acquire  property,  because  he  does 
BoC  expect  to  acquire  it  all  at  once?  Dees  the  patient,  who  is  convalescent,  feel 
indifferent  in  the  use  of  means  to  effect  a  complete  removal  of  his  malady,  mere- 
ly because  his  return  to  health  is  by  degrees?  Does  not  the  man  who  runs  in  a 
nee  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  the  prize,  though  he  knows  that  every  Btep» 
which  precedes  the  last,  will  fail  of  reachiujg  the  goal  7  All  his  previous  stepe 
•exve  to  bring  him  nearer  to  this  point,  but  it  is  actually  reached  by  none  except 
the  very  last.  Why  then  may  not  the  Christian,  in  running  his  qnritnal  raect 
press  toward  the  mark  with  increasing  zeal,  although  he  is  convinced  that  he 
■hall  always,  while  on  earth,  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  has  not  reached  it?'* 

The  cases  cited  above  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
coonmonlj  cited  hy  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imper* 
lection^  to  free  that  doctrine  from  the  inexplicable  difficuK 
ties  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  cases  cited,  however,  are  all 
totallj  wanting  on  the  score  of  resemblance  and  analogy 
both.  Jacobflo  be  sure,  could  labor  fourteen  jears  for  his 
wives,  aiming  to  secure  and  enjoy  them  at  the  close  of  that* 
period.  But  could  he  aim  to  secure  them  in  one  year,  when 
be  knew  absolutely,  that  he  would  not  do  it  short  of  fourteen! 
Will  the  patient  use  remedies  for  the  instantaneous  and  com* 
plete  removal  of  his  maladies,  when  he  knows  perfectly,  that 
weeks  will  intervene  before  such  remedies  will  produce  that 
restdtl  Will  the  man  who  runs  in  a  race,  aevioasly  intend 
to  reach  the  goal  at  a  single  step,  when  he  knows  that  it  will 
take  hundreds  to  gain  it?  The  holiness  at  which  we  are  re- 
qoired  to  aim  is  not  pcnrfectkiR  i^  deaths  or  at  any  future  pe^ 
riod^  bnt  at  the  present  moment  ^Herein  do  I  exercise  mrself 
to  have  ahK^  a  conaeteat^  void  of  offence  both  towards  uod^ 
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and  Inwards  mn;'  While  we  beKere  that  perfection  in  hoH* 
iieaa  witt  not  in  feet  be  attained  till  death,  we  maj  aim  to  reach 
that  consuoiinatioa,  at  that  period.  Bat  can  we  seriouslj  aim 
ai  present  perfection  in  holiness,  while  we  hold  it,  as  a  reveal* 
ed  truth  that  no  one  will  attain  it  till  the  close  of  life?  This 
is  the  question.  The  examples  which  our  opponents  adduce 
in  repljr^  have  nm  bearing  whatever  upon  the  real  point  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  thej  are  adduced.  Take  in  illustration 
tbe  most  conunon  and  plausible  example  ever  adduced,  to 
prove  that  we  may  aim  at  perfectioB  in  holiness  at  the  pres^ 
ent  moment,  while  we  know  that  we  shall  not  attain  it,  that  of 
the  painter.  Such  an  individual,  it  is  said,  knows  perfectly,  that 
he  will  never  produce  a  perfect  painting.  Yet  he  is  all  the 
while  aiming  to  produce  that  result  The  feet  here  stated  is, 
in  the  first  place,  positively  denied.  The  painter  never  aims 
in  strict  reauity,  to  produce  a  perfect  picture,  while  be  be- 
lieves and  knows  that  he  never  will  do  it,  but  one  as  neary  so 
as  practicable.  This  last,  and  not  the  former,  is  his  real  in- 
tention, as  he  will  avow  when  closely  questioned  upon  the  sub- 
ject* For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  however,  we  will  grants 
the  feet  under  consideration.  The  conclusion  based  upon  it 
however  is  by  no  means  sustained  by  the  fact*  The  cases  are 
in  no  respects  analogous.  The  artist,  if  we  grant  (which  is 
denied)  that  he  is  aiming  to  produce  a  perfect  picture,  is  aim- 
ing a^  what  is,  and  is  known  to  be  absolutely,  impossible  to  him. 
The  christian  in  aiming  to  do  his  entire  duty,  is  aiming  at 
what  is,  and  is  known  to  be  to  him  perfectly  practicable. 
Fiwi  the  feet  that  an  individual  mi^bt  aim  to  perform  a 
known  impossibiUW,  with  the  expectation  of  not  performing 
it,  it  by  no  means  allows  that  an  mdividual  may  honestly  aim 
at  what  he  knows  he  may  perform  expecting  at  the  same 
time  thai  he  wUl  noi  perform  it  I  owe  a  man  we  will  suppose 
imi%  hundred  dollars.  I  hold  that  amount  in  my  possession,  and 
know  perfectly,  that  I  am  able  to  hand  it  to  him.  Is  it  pos- 
sible^—is  it  not  selAcontradictory  to  affirm  that  it  is  possible 
for  me  seriously  to  aim,  under  such  circumstances,  to  pay 
iMs^  entire  amount,  expecting  aU  the  while  to  pay  but  ninety 
dolkrst  Does  it  follow  that  I  may  do  this^  from  the  feet^ 
should  it  be  granted^  that  I  may  aim  to  perform  a  known  im* 
possibility,  expecting  not  to  perform  it?    Certainly  not 

The  manner  in  which  our  opponents  have  labored  the  point 
uiider  coosideralion  fully  evinces  its  importance  to  their  cause, 
even  in  their  apprehensions.  Indeed  the  doctrine  of  Imper^ 
fection  nsust  stand  or  fell,  as  &ey  maintain,  or  feil  to  makk 
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chiistiaii  at  all  withoat  ahning^  at  least,  to  do  ail  bis  dotr, 
DO  one  denies.  That  the  performaoce  of  all  present  duty  u 
perfectlj  practicable  to  us  is  erery  where  admitted  bj  tht 
mass  of  professing  christians.  That  we  should  aim  to  do  all 
present  duty,  that  is,  to  do  whatever  we  know  to  be  perfectlj 
practicable  to  us,  expecting  not  to  perform  it,  eaters,  as  a 
fiindamental  clement^  into  Uie  doctrine  of  imperfection.  Its 
advocates  therefore  must  show,  that  we  may  honestly  aim, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  perform  what  we  know  to  bo  pe^ 
fectly  practicable  to  us,  expecting  not  to  perform  it,  or  that 
doctrine  cannot  but  be  regarded,  as  moat  palpably  nnscriptu- 
ral  and  self-contradictory.  This  they  never  have  done^  and 
we  ventnre  the  expression  of  the  conviction,  that  they  never 
will  do  it 

Having  thus  stated  and  replied  to  **a  few  of  the  most  proin* 
inent  ai^uments  which  are  made  use  of  on  the  other  side  of 
tfie  question,"  our  author  now  proceeds  to  argne  directly  by  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection.  His  thirteen  distinct 
ailments  on  this  point  are  thus  at  the  close  summed  up  by 
himself: 

**  First,  We  Icx^ed  at  the  iMographieal  sketcheft  of  the  aaiati,  as  they  w* 
noted  in  "  the  Scripture  of  truth,"  even  of  some  of  the  best  of  those  whose 
Bancs  are  there  recorded.  We  saw  palpable  evidenee  of  imperfect  saactifioa* 
tioa  ia  muk  mea  as  Abrahanii  Moses,  Daiid,  Heiakiah;  and  evea  ia  such  men 
as  the  apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

Secondly,  In  accordance  with  the  unfavorable  particnlars  found  in  these  bio- 
piraphical  sketches,  we  heard  the  Scripture  make  the  broad  assertion,  that  thera 
la  BO  DMB  that  sinneth  not  r  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  cood» 
and  sinneth  not. 

In  the  next  place,  we  took  a  view  of  some  of  the  best  among  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  and  that  in  their  nearest  approaches  to  the  God  of  ii^iness.  In  this 
aicaation  we  saw  that  they  were  uncommonly  sensible  of  their  great  sinfulness 
a  Hissigfat;  not  only  of  their  past,  but  of  their  pteseat  siofnlness. 

We  then  took  a  yiew  of  those  eovanants  of  piomissy  the  one  of  whibfa  was 
msde  between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  before  the  foundation  oC  the  world,  in 
relati(ni  to  the  chosen  seed ;  and  the  other  made  with  the  elect  themselves  after 
their  eflfeetnal  ealliaff.  In  the  structure  of  both  these  covenants  we  peioeived 
that  the  ainfal  imptxScuon  of  the  subjects  of  gracei  daring  their  sojaum  in  this 
lower  worid,  was  contempUted  as  a  &ct. 

The  next  thing  we  noticed  was  the  provision  which  God  had  made  for  the 
exefctse  of  disd^e  in  his  church  while  it  should  remain  on  earth;  rendering  it 
liw  dnqr  of  his  people  to  lepiove  the  sin  which  they  should  see  in  their  brethren^ 
and  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another. 

Af^r  noticing  the  discipline  that  God  had  established  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
lag  his  ehnreh,  we  were  led  to  take  notiee  of  the  discipline  which  he  himself  made 
BSBflfliM  improving  thjB  chancier  of  his  peo^.  We  saw  that  hia  object  in  afflict- 
iag  dieni,  was  to  take  away  their  sin;  and  smce  their  afHictions  were  continued 
to  the  end  of  their  life,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  the  end  of  theii  lila 
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Whetner  they  are  ia  ae  faith.  Theae  iDCofoatioaa  aeen  to  iatimata  that  Chria- 
llaia  have  toiBethb(  m  their  heana  beaidaa  para  hoitiM'aa,  and  that  thia  eraataa  ft 
^Uloilty  m  immm^  a  deajatoa  an— awing  tha  9&mmmifm  af  tfcair  fdifiea, 
^>  We  then  esaroined  aome  of  the  ezhortationa  that  the  Soriptarea  addreaa  to 
thoae  who  are  bom  of  God;  which  exhortationa  maniieattjr  imply  their  remaining 
4apftvity.  We  iboad  the  5Fery  beat  of  them  were  exhorted  to  eleaoae  themael?ea 
Iwmallik  -       


i  ikhinaaaof  the  ieah  ami  ipint,  fcvtetMg  hoUnMaia  thalMraf  0«h 
gad  to  lay  aatde  every  weight,  and  their  eaaily  beaettiag  ain. 

In  harmony  with  anch  exhortationa,  we  found  that  the  Chriatian  character  waa 
d^MJiibud  aa  vrefnifim,  ad?anctag  froaiaaeod  toa  plant  or  tree,  and  fram  tha 
liaidaMft  of  lighft  to  thajpeifetft  day. 

^  We  next  took  aotioe  of  aooh  ^myera  aa  are  preacribed  in  God'a  children,  aa 
being  anited  to  their  condition  in  roia  life:  alao,  of  many  of  thoae  prayera  they 
offered,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Soriptarea;  and  we  ibond  them  to  be  adapted  to 
the  ooiidiiioa  ol  eainta  whoae  aanottfication  ii  yet  iauarfact. 

We  were  then  led  to  take  a  scriptaral  Tiew  of  the  Chiiatign  war&ie.  We  aaw 
that  the  Ohriatiao'a  hMti  ia  repreaented  as  being  emphatically  the  aeat  of  the  war, 
the  place  where  die  coaflict  ia  die  moat  aevere  and  laating.  Thia  led  aa  to  tha 
M^aaioftt  that  thoagh  the  old  man  iacrnoifiad,  ha  ii  not  yet  dead  and  liMoaai 
'We  alao  thought  we  could  aee  in  the  word  of  God  a  pointed  cond^nmation  of 
iff  pretenaiona  to  a  ainleai  parity,  aa  though  it  pro?ed  anch  pretendera  to  be  igno- 
lant  of  their  own  hearta.  * 

Andlaaiof  aU.wetoekaTiawoftho  ivmttaaf.  whioh  tha  Sanptaaeodmw  be- 
tween the  church  on  earth,  and  the  church  in  bea?en;  between  the  aaint  on  earth, 
and  the  aaint  in  heaven.  And  here  we  aaw  that  the  difference  was  as  great  aa 
becwaes  a  atate  of  progreaa  and  that  of  full  attainmeat^-aa  great  aa  between  apir« 
ita  partially  aleanaed,  and  apiriu  OMde  perfect  ia  holiaeaa  aa  great  aa  between  a 
amte  of  ae?ere  confliot,  and  one  of  eteralal  triumph.'* 

The  reader  will  pereetre  at  oace^  thai  Dr.  WtlKgtoo  hag 
adnmced  nothing  new,  no  arguments  which  hare  not  been 
often  and  fully  replied  to  bj  the  adrocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection.  With  these  replieg  oar  readers  are  at- 
Mady  too  familiar  to  need  anjr  exteooed  remarks  from  ae  o» 
the  present  occasion.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  passing  notice  of  a  few  of  the  ^  most  prominent  argu- 
moots"  here  presented.  In  doing  this,  we  have^  ^tho  wri* 
tings"  of  the  individoa)  to  whom  we  are  repfying  diKelly  be> 
ibre  OS.  We  remark  then  that  the  first  argument  adduced  by 
our  author^  an  argument  uniyersally  appealed  to  as  perfectly 
settling  the  ouestion^  by  our  opponents,  presents  a  singular 
and  most  piupaMe  example  of  non  sequiter  in  reasoning. 
We  find  i^  recorded  ia  the  scriptures  that  such  individuals  as 
those  named,  did»  at  partt<mlar  periods  of  their  liveft)  eoarnik- 
imder  drcmnstances  of  peculiar  temptation,  particular  ferms 
of  sin.  This  is  all  that  is  recorded  upon  the  subject.  From 
such  &ctg,  our  author,  in  common  with  all  other  tmpefffeotMMK 
ists,  draws  the  two  following  important  tnferences-^that 
these  individuals  were  never  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
moment  of  their  lives  Hree  frooi  sini  and  that  no  other  be^ 
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JBfeim  •!  •inr  nuiial  rf  tlwir  tmriiAj  eiiitencet  J»  thdrcp* 
tffe  d«tf •  Seated  In  a  logical  form,  the  arguineiit  wmM 
stead  thos:  Wbatm^ar  iaspiratioa  asserts  at  having  been  tnm 
ef  sveh  men  as  AWiihi,  Motes,  David,  and  HeaeUah,  al 
aay  one  mcHiieat  after  their  conversion,  most  be  aaderstooA 
as  asserted  not  only  of  these  individiials,  but  of  all  oilier 
cwjywtod  powans  at  every  moment  of  their  Kves.  Particnkr 
knm  of  sin  are  attributed  by  inspiration  to  those  individoals 
at  perticaiar  periods  of  their  lives  sabseqoent  to  their  coo- 
venion.  Tberefere,  inspiration  mast  be  onderslood  as  swss 
ting  not  omlj  of  these,  but  of  all  other  converted  persons,  the 
ooamissioB  of  sin  in  some  form,  at  every  moment  of  tfieir 
Kves.  We  leave  it  with  onr  readers  to  discover  the  comiee- 
thm  between  the  premises  and  conclosiotis  in  sacb  a  syllo* 
gism.  The  main  passage,  1  Kings,  8:  46,  on  which  our  an* 
thor  leKes  to  sostain  the  aflbrmation,  that  ttie  Bible  makes  tbo 
^  broad  asserticm^"  that  no  believer  ever  attains  to  a  state  of 
perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  most  be  strangely  wrested  firomita 
Bwst  obvious  mamin^  to  make  it  express  any  soch  sentiment 
The  words  *^If  they  sm  against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man  ttiat 
aaoeth  not,")  mast  in  that  case,  read  thos:  If  they  sin  against 
thee,  (for  tliere  is  no  man  who  is  not  sinning  at  e^trj  mo» 
meat  of  his  existence  on  earth,)  in  other  words,  if  they  shoold 
htppea  to  do  what  themselves  and  all  other  m«&  are-  in  &ct 
domg,  al  every  moment  of  their  lives.  Where  is  th»  placer 
lor  aa  i^  in  soch  a  case  as  tbatt  A  proper  rendering  oi  the 
passage,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  its  meaning  perfect!  v  plain 
and  tke  seirtioMiit  it  reveds,  equally  pertinent  ^  If  they  sin 
againaS  tbee,  (and  there  is  no  man  who  may  not  sin,")  in  oth- 
er words,  shoold  they  do  what  aU  men  are  liable  to  do,  that 
is  sin  against  God. 

M^  fess  illogical  than  those  jnsi  noticed  is  the  argument  oC 
ear  anthor  based  apon  the  revealed  feet,  that  the  most  spiritr 
net  meai,  when  in  the  most  qpiritaal  state,  have  the  deepest 
sense  of  their  own  sinfalness.  Of  the  trath  of  die  fact  re^* 
ferrod  to,  no  candid  reader  of  the  Bibte  can  doabt  The  tes^ 
timfiy  of  acriptare  on  the  point  also  is  verified  by  the  eSh 
ysiicnce  of  true  bdieversin  all  afes  of  the worid.  But  wbal 
IS  the  real  §adt  in  the  case?  Does  it  ii^  any  form  sustain  the 
esacfasion  based  upon  it?  Very  far  ftom  it  Let  the  reader 
ssaich  the  Bible -thronghottt,  and  he  will  not  find  in  it,  a  solir^ 
lary  confession' on  tim  part  of  any  holy  man^  of  present  si»- 
fidness)  that  is,  of  actucd  sin  at  the  moment  of  making  the 
flock  coitfbssions,  on  the  odier  bandyabrays  «a- 
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ktte  to'p8#l  ski,  and  contain  the  injrii^alioii  of  its  tot«l  pre^ 
sent  abandonment  What  foundation  then  do  such  conies* 
siom  lay  for  the  dogma,  that  all  belieyers,  at  erery  moment 
of  their  lives  are  actuallj  committing  sin.  Paul,  for  exam^ 
pie,  in  respect  to  his  character  before  conTersion,  everj 
wh^e  proclaimed  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  In  view  of 
his  character  as  a  christian,  however,  he  affirmed  with  equal 
positivenesB,  that  he  served  God,  ^  with  a  pure  conscience," 
that  is,  ^  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  both  toward  God 
and  toward  men;"  The  more  deeply  spiritual. he  became^ 
the  more  distinct  and  positive  was  the  ^  testimony  of  his  con* 
science"  to  the  infinite  aggravation  of  his  guilt  as  a  sinner,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  great  fact,  on  the  other,  that  as  a 
servant  of  Christ,  ^^ with  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  his  con- 
versation in  the  world."  What  evidence  then  we  ask  again, 
do  such  facts  present  of  the  present  moral  imperfection  of  all 
true  believers. 

In  his  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  life  of  tiie 
christian  is  represented  in  the  Bible,  as  a  state  of  continued 
progression,  and  of  uninterrupted  conflicts,  our  author  haa 
manifestly  erred  in  two  important  respects.  He  has,  in  the 
first  place  mistaken  wholly  the  nature  of  this  progression  and 
conflict  The  life  of  the  true  believer,  as  represented  in  the 
Bible,  is  not  a  progression  from  one  degree  of  moral  imper* 
fection  to^one  less  imperfect,  but  from  one  stage  of  moral  per- 
fection to  another  still  higher.  ^^  We  all  with  open  face,  be- 
holding as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
-the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  So  the  christian  war- 
fare is  not  a  conflict  with  sin  itself,  that  is,  with  what  the  sub- 
ject is  now  determined  to  do,  (the  most  absurd  idea  conceivable^) 
but  with  temptation  to  the  commission  of  sin.  Hence  growth 
in  holiness,  and  the  christian  warfare  as  presented  in  the  Bi^ 
hie,  are  essential  elements  of  n(ioral  perfection,  instead  of  im- 
plying the  opposite. 

In  each  of  these  arguments  also,  our  author  has  palpably 
contradicted  himself.  In  the  early  part  of  his  work,  he  as- 
serts most  correctly,  that  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  wheth- 
er expressly  naming  iter  not,  are  to  be  understood  as  really  re- 
quiring moral  perfection.  He  then  ar^es  from  the  precepts 
^^  grow  in  grace,"  and  ^^  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith"  the  con- 
tinued moral  imperfection  of  all  christians  during  Ufe.  If 
these  precepts,  as  the  author  affirms,  are  to  be  understood  as 
requiring  perfect  holiness,  then  we  can  no  more  argue  fron^ 
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tiiein  to  the  present  impeifectioii  of  christiaiis,  Hhan  we  era 
from  those  which  specifically  require  perfection. 

The  argument  of  our  author  from  what  he  aaserts  to  be 
conUuned  in  the  covenant  of  grace  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinitj  in  respect  to  believers,  and  in  that  between  God 
and  his  people,  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  exemplifi- 
cations that  we  are  acquainted  with»  of  the  manner  in  which 
old  errors  received  without  examination,  blinds  the  mind  to 
the  most  obvious  teachings  of  Inspiration.  The  reader  will 
look  in  vain  in  the  work  under  consideration,  as  well  as  into 
the  Bible  itself^  for  a  solitary  passage  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  plainlv  or  obscurely  reveals  any  covenant  between 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  implying  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree the  moral  imperfection  of  all  believers  during  life.  The 
new  covenant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  covenant  of  grace  be- 
tween Gk>d  and  bis  people,  as  shown — Jer.  31:  31 — 34, 50: 
20,  and  Ez.  36:  25-^27  specifically  profiers  to  our  faith,  a 
state  of  entire  sanctification,  and  no  other  form  or  degree  of 
holiness.  Yet  our  author  ai^ues  from  one  covenant  in  which 
absolutely  nothing  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  referred  to 
on  the  subject,  and  from  another  in  which  moral  perfection 
and  nothing  else  is  proffered  to  the  faith  of  all  believers,  to  the 
reveal^  universal  moral  imperfection  of  all  christians  during 
life. 

Our  author's  argument  from  the  revealed  ^^  provisions  for 
discipline  in  the  church,"  is  about  as  conclusive,  and  no  more  so, 
in  favor  of  the  continued  moral  imperfection  of  all  christians 
during  life,  as  provisions  for  the  punishnnent  of  criminals  by 
the  state  are  that  all  citizens  are  at  every  moment  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Besides,  if  revealed  provisions  for 
discipline  prove  that  alf  at  every  moment  need  discipline, 
why  do  not  revealed  provisions  for  the  entire  sanctification 
of  all  believers  at  all  times,  prove  their  uninterrupted  moral 
perfection  t  The  revealed  fact  also,  that  all  believers  do  at 
some  periods  of  their  lives  need  and  actually  receive  ^^^  chas- 
tisement''  from  the  hand  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  no  more 
proves  the  continued  imperfection  of  all  believers  during  life 
than  the  &ct,  that  every  child  does  at  some  period  need  cor- 
rection, proves  that  no  child,  at  any  moment,  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  in  a  state,  of  implicit  obedience  to  parental  authority. 
A  fiirtber  reply  to  the  arguments  of  our  aiUhor  is  deemed  un- 
necessary. We  will  therefore  close  tiiis  article  by  two  or 
dinee  femarki  ot  a  general  nature. 
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1.  We  hardly  need  to  add,  that  in  his  professed  reply  to  our 
arguments,  our  author  has  fallen  into  two  important  errors — 
misstating  the  question  at  issue,  as  we  have  stated  it — and  then 
replying  to  our  arguments,  as  if  adduced  to  settle  one  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  obviously  have  no  bearing  at  all,  when 
they  were  adduced  to  settle  another  and  very  different  ques- 
tion, a  question  upon  which  they  have  a  real  and  most  deci- 
sive bearing.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  such  ^  manifest 
departure  from  the  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  righteous  discussion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  moral  honesty.  Yet  wc  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  as  impeaching  the  character  of  our  author  in 
this  respect,  before  the  public. 

2.  The  course  pursued  by  our  author,  in  replying  to  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  course  pursued  without  exception  by  Synods, 
Presbyteries,  Professors  of  Theology,  Ministers,  Editors,  and 
all  others  who  have  attempted  a  reply  to  such  arguments. 
After  speaking  of  the  argument  from  the  divine  promises  as 
^  one  of  the  hinges  on  which  the  existing  controversy  turns," 
Dr.  Woods  thus  presents  our  argument:  "I  understand  your 
position  to  be,"  he  says,  "  that  the  divine  promises  and  decla- 
rations clearly  imply,  that  believers  will  be  sanctified  com- 
pletely during  the  progress  of  the  present  life."  When  he 
made  that  statement,  he  had  lying  before  him  our  solemn  as- 
severation, that  we  had  never  used  this  argument  for  any  such 
purpose,  that  we  argued  from  the  promises  the  attainability  and 
not  at  all  the  actual  attainment  of  perfect  holiness  in  this  life. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  our  argu- 
ments have  ever  been  treated  by  men  in  the  highest  places  in 
the  church,  we  present  the  following  abstract  of  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  subject,  by  another  Professor  of  Theology, 
of  leading  influence,  a  course  delivered  to  his  own  students. 
The  abstract  was  taken  down  by  one  of  his  pupils  at  the 
time  when  the  lecture  was  delivered,  and  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Professor,  and  by  him  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 

ABSTRACT. 

*  h  !■  that  gradoal  work  of  divine  grace  QfKm  tlM  h«art  wherebf  tiM  Cbnatian^ 
measase  of  holineaa  is  increaaed— the  stabilitv  of  his  hoi v  principles  establiahedt 
and  bia  ainfiil  propensiti^  weakened  and  dimmiahed  nntu  me  work  tenninatea  In 
^tifeotioiu* 
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.    Dr  W,*M  mtHmmt  rf  ihs  iirpwuMfi  mfmor  ff  tk$  fmtL  Aai  EHUn  Smm- 
ijfiMtian  if  atUamed  m  tkig  Iffi. 

1.  ^mpVieity  of  moral  action.  Ant.  No  peHectios  in  thia  any  more  tbaa  tba 
mid  m  an  boor  glaM,  when  part  are  black  graina,  ia  partly  white. 

2.  Natual  ability.  •  Ana.  Moral  inability  may  ioraTtr  piaTent  ite  ukJm^ 
.place. 

.  3.  The  fnliieai  of  the  goaptl  proTieiona.'  Ana.  That  theyaietofoU  aato 
•  lemofe  natirfal  obataclca,  ia  freely  admitted.  Batare  they  ao  fall  as  to  aecvra 
.  liffatactioB,  or  the  right  itate  of  mmd  7  If  the  folneai  of  toe  pfoviaioaapiotat 
'  UMt  mm/ aret.  why  doea  it  not  prove  that  uU  are? 

^  Weare  eommandtd  to  be  perfect  Ana.  Doea  the  hci  thata  command  ia 
gtfWjpfove  that  it  will e^ifx be  obeyed 7 

5.  Tbe  pronases  of  the  Goepel.  Ani.  God  haa  promiaed  to  make  Hia  aainli 
perfect,  hot  not  in  thia  life.  There  ia  not  a  promiae  m  the  word  of  God  that  any 
man  dfill  live  an  hoar  without  ain !  Bat  there  are  promiaea  in  tbe  Bible  that  wm 
ihall '  €k>  on  onto  perfection.' 

6L  We  cannot  aim  at  perfection  without  expecting  to  attain  it  Ana.  We  can. 
Example.  Not  one  artiat  in  the  world  ever  expected  to  be  perfect  Yet  all  aim 
at  perfection. 

7.  The  prayer  of  faith  aecnrea  it    Ana. 

(1.)  The  argument  proceeds  npon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  in  aniwer  to 
tibe  prayer  of  feith  the  specific  object  wilLin  each  instance  be  granted. 

(3.)  If  the  man  were  to  exerciae  the  moat  perfect  faith,  and  pray  neTcr  to  iia 
again,  there  ia  no  promise  in  the  bible  that  he  nerer  shall.    But:— 

(3. )  How  are  we  to  get  this  feith  7  Is  every  exercise  of  feith  aperfect  ezerciaa7 
la  there  any  promiae  in  the  bible  that  a  man  shall  exercise  perfect  feith  and  not 
perfect  love7 

8.  Conmmuneu.  Ans.  How  fer  can  we  rely  upon  the  teatlmoay  of  a  man 
who  saya  he  ia  conacioua  that  he  is  perfect7  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
eottaeioaa  of  perfection.  If  he  commita  a  single  wrong  once  a  month  he  ia  im- 
peifecc.  Can  a  man  notice  and  retain  every  mental  exercise  even  die  s  malleatf 
*  If  oar  hearts  condemn  us  not,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearta,  Ac*  Faol  prt* 
leads  not  in  thia  respect  to  judge  himself,  Slc    (See  Cor.  4:  ^)" 

After  submittiDg  the  above  abstract  to  his  professor  and  re- 
ceiving his  admission  that  it  was  Correct,  the  pupil  referred  to 
iofonned  him  that  six  out  of  the  eight  arguments  which  he 
had  imputed  to  us,  we  had  never  used  for  anj  such  purpose. 
This  was  several  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  that  assurance, 
this  Professor  has  continued  from  year  to  year  to  repeat  tbe 
same  course  to  his  pupils  unchanged  ever  since.  A  case  pre- 
cisely similar,  we  repeat,  has  been  invariably  adopted  by  our 
opponents  whenever  they  have  attempted  a  reply  to  our  ar* 
ffuroents.  Whenever  they  have  attempted  a  reply,  they  have 
done  it  as  shown  by  Prof.  Finney  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  not  by  meeting,  but  by  dodging  the  question  submit- 
ted, and  doing  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

2L  With  one  other  suggestion,  we  close  the  present  articleb 
Tbe  question  why  our  opponents  hare  so  invariably  adopted 
Ibis  mode  of  procedure  in  respect  to  arguments  bearing  upon 
tills  one  subject,  certainly  needs  to  be  accounted  for.  Une 
iolotion  very  naturally  presents  itself  to  every  reflecting 
mind*    It  is  this,  our  opponents  are  themselves  distinctly  aad 
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perfecdj  awmre,  that  His  whoUj  hnpoBable  to  me^t  the  «rga« 
ments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Cnristian  Perfection  as  acta* 
ally  presented  by  its  advocates,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
form  of  eTa«ion  to  which  they  can  resort  with  even  a  show 
of  argument  on  their  part.  Hence  with  one  mind  they  have 
agrecMl  in  evading  the  real  question  at  issue^  and  evading  it  in 
prectselj  the  same  manner.  If  our  readers,  or  even  our  op* 
ponents  themselves  can  furnish  us  with  anjr  other  solution  of 
this  question,  we  shall  rejoice  to  prefent  it  to  the  public 
through  our  columns. 
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ARtlCLE  Lit. 

Alu  Ezaminatloni 

By  Pftor.  C.  O.  FunriT, 

Of  the  Review  of  Finney* s  Systematic  Theology  nublished  in  the 
Biblical  Repertory^  Princeton^  JV.  J.,  June^  lo47. 

This  Review  is  so  very  miscellaneous  in  its  character  that 
to  reply  to  it,  in  extenso^  were  but  little  less  than  to  re-write 
the  Yolume  reviewed.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  work 
criticised  by  the  reviewer,  will  perceive  upon  an  attentive 
perusal  that  the  reviewer  had  not  made  himself  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  work  in  question,  and  that,  almost  without  an 
exception,  a  complete  answer  to  his  objections  might  be  quo- 
ted verbatim  from  the  work  itself.  1  have  read  and  re-read 
his  review,  and  every  time  with  increasing  wonder  that  the  re- 
viewer could  pass  over,  so  apparently  without  reading  or  con- 
sideration, the  full  and  complete  answer  to  nearly  all  his 
objections   which  is  found  in  the  book  he  was  reviewing. 

This  consideration  has  led  me  seriously  to  question  the 
propriety  of  replying  at  all  to  his  remarks,  since  to  do  so  in 
the  best  manner,  would  be  little  more  than  to  quote  page  af- 
ter page  from  the  work  reviewed. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unexpected  in  the  review  except 
it  be  some  of  his  admissions,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  that  School,  and  probably  the 
best  that  can  come  from  that  quarter. 

Were  it  allowable  I  should  publish  the  above  named  arti- 
cle entire.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  I  must  content  my- 
self with  making  such  quotations  as  will  fairly  exhibit  the 
writer's  views  of  the  work  in  question,  and  with  a  brief  reply 
to  his  strictures. 

The  great  object  of  the  reviewer  seems  to  have  been  to 
iasten  upon  New  School  men  what  he  esteems  to  be  the  errors 
of  Obenin  and  to  sustain  the  peculiarities  of  Old  Schoolism* 
Hence  I  am  not  flattered  by  his  so  fully  endorsing  and  eulo- 
giaog  my  logic,  because  it  was  essential  to  his  purpose  to 
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show  (hat  my  conclasions  fblloir  bj  a  rigoroas  logic  from 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  two  fandamental  errors  of  New 
Scboolism. 

He  however  admits  the  great  and  even  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  work  if  thejr 
are  true. 

He  assumes,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Old  School  dogma  of  orig- 
inal sin  or  constitutional  moral  depravity,  and  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offending  of  my  work  is  that  it  denies  and  dis* 
proves  that  doctrine  with  its  consequences. 

The  reviewer  refuses  to  Argue  the  questions  at  issue  but 
says,  ^^We  promised  not  to  discuss  Mr.  Finney's  principles. 
We  propose  to  rely  upon  the  rtductio  ad  absurdum  and  make 
his  doctrines  the  refutation  of  his  principles.'' 

In  several  instances  he  misapprehends  my  meaning  and  of 
course  misrepresents  me.  This  he  also  does  by  quoting  and 
applying  passages  out  of  their  proper  connection.  But  I  do 
not  complain  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  I  can  easily 
perceive,  that  with  his  views,  those  misapprehensions  and  con- 
sequent misrepresentations  of  my  views  are  natural. 

His  admissions  have  greatly  narrowed  the  field  of  debate. 
I  am  happy  that  this  is  so;  for  I  hate  the  spirit  and  dread 
even  the  form  of  controversy.  In  the  compass  of  a  reply  to 
his  review  I  can  not  follow  the  reviewer  through  the  whole 
train  of  his  miscellaneous  remarks,  por  is  it  proper  that  I 
should.  Our  readers  would  not  thereby  be  edified.  1  care 
not  for  masteries.  If  I  know  my  heaK  I  am  willing  and 
anxious  to  have  the  errors  of  the  work  under  consideration 
detected  and  exposed,  if  errors  there  be  in  it.  As  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  are  concerned  only  with  the  discussion  and  set- 
tlement of  the  main  positions  of  the  work  and  their  legitimate 
consequences  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  examination  of 
these,  only  prefacing  the  discussion  with  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

BXPLANATIONS. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  I  do  not  in  my  work  name  the 
understanding  as  distinct  from  the  reason,  though  he  affirms 
that  I  proceed  under  the  direction  of  it  in  my  investigations. 
To  this  I  would  on  ly  reply  that  1  designed  in  my  work  to  en ter  as 
little  into  Psychology  as  was  consistent  with  rendering  mvself 
intelligible  to  common  readers.  In  speaking  of  the  intellect, 
it  was  not  important  and  therefore  not  intended  by  me  so 
much  at  to  iname  all  its  departments  or  functions.    I  propo> 
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•ed  to  proceed  ia  mj  iniresligittioiis  80  mucli  aader  the  mid- 
anoe  of  scriptape  aiid  the  reason  or  intattire  feeoltjr  mat  I 
considered  it  foreign  to  mj  purpose  to  name  and  define  all 
the  fanctioDS  and  departments  of  the  in  teller  t  I  there&re 
said  nothing  of  the  understanding  as  distinct  from  the  reason. 
Nor  did  I  name  the  judgment^  the  memory^  tho  imagination 
&c.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  philosopher  could  fail  to 
see  wbj  I  named  and  defined  only  the  reason,  conscience, 
and  selPconsciousness.  Of  these  I  should  have  freouent  oc* 
casion  to  speak  in  a  manner  that  might  require  explanatioo. 
To  avoid  prolixity  and  embarrassing  the  common  reader  I 
afoided  entering  into  a  fuller  account  of  the  intellect 

Philosophers  who  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  understanding,  can  judge  as  well  as  we  wheth- 
er  bis.  criticism  upon  this  subject  is  of  any  value.  It  were 
not  difficult  to  point  out  some  remarkable  inconsistencies  in 
this  part  of  the  review;  but  I  forbear,  as  it  is  not  important 
to  the  trial  of  the  issues  between  us. 

The  reviewer  strangely  misapprehends  my  reasons  for 
so  often  closing  up  my  argument  under  the  different  heads  by 
an  appeal  to  scripture.  From  this  fact  he  strangely  infers 
that  I  undervalue  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  One  might 
have  expected  that  a  student  and  a  philosopher  would  better 
appreciate  the  design  of  presenting  evidence  and  argument 
in  that  order.  I  did  not  wish  to  present  my  weakest  areument 
or  my  least  conclusive  evidence  last^  but  first,  I  therefore  ap- 
pealed.,  as  I  proceeded,  and  as  was  natural,  and  as  I  thougnt 
philosophical,  first  to  natural  and  lastly  to  revealed  theology; 
inquiring  first,  what  light  we  can  get  from  reason,  and  then 
bringing  in  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  confirm  and  put 
beyond  debate  the  positions  I  aimed  to  establish.  It  did  not 
once  occur  to  me  that  any  reasoner  could  fail  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course.  I  must  confess  myself  a  little  surpnsed 
that  so  sensible  a  man  as  this  reveiwer  should  have  inferred 
fii>msuch  a  &ct  that  I  undervalued  the  testimony  of  the  bless- 
ed Bible. 

I  have  read  his  review  carefully  and  prayerfully  several 
times,  with  an  eye  upon  the  questions,  wherein  do  we  agree? 
and  wherein  do  we  differ?  For  edification's  sake  I  waive  the 
notice  of  several  points  in  which  he  has  done  me  at  least 
unintoitional  injustice,  and  confine  mv  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  points  wherein  we  agree  and  the  discussion  of  the 
points  wherein  we  differ.  But  before  I  proceed  to  this  task  I 
BUMt  not  fail  to  notice  some  striking  peculiarities  of  this  review. 
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Tfae  feviewer  has  taken  a  most  extraordiiiary  cottne.  He 
satdowB  to  review  a  book  of  which  he  ^js, 

''The  work  is  dierefore  in  t  high  desree  logicftL  It  is  at  hard  to  read 
aa  Suotid.  Nothimg  can  be  omitted;  nothiiiff  paaaed  oTer  aUghdf .  The  wm* 
happy  reader  once  committed  to  a  perusal  is  obliged  to  go  on,  sentence  by  sen* 
tence,  through  the  loog  concatenation.  There  is  not  one  resting  place:  not 
one  lapse  into  amplification,  or  declamation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  spiral  staircases,  which  lead  to  the  top  of  some  high  tawer> 
without  a  landing  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  which  if  a  man  has  once  as- 
cended, he  resolves  never  to  do  the  like  again.  The  author  begins  with  certain 
poatnlatea,  or  what  he  calls  first  truths  of  reason,  and  these  he  traces  oat  with 
ajngilar  deamesa  and  atrength  to  their  ie|[itimate  eonolnsiona.  We  do  not  see 
that  there  is  a  break  or  a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain.  If  yon  grant  hia 
principles,  yon  have  already  granted  his  conclusions." 

The  same  in  substance  he  repeats  elsewhere.  Now  what 
course  does  this  reviewer  take  in  the  review  before  us? 
Does  he  take  issue  upon  the  premises  from  which  he  admits 
that  the  conclusions  irresistabiy  follow?  Docs  he  meet  argu- 
ment with  argument?  Does  he  attempt  bj  argument  to  show 
that  either  the  premises  or  the  conclusions  of  the  book  before 
him  are  unsound?  O,  no  indeed.  This  were  a  painful  and 
hopeless  task.  H^  therefore  assumes  the  correctness  of  the 
peculiarities  of  what  is  called  OldSchoolism;  to  wit,  consti- 
tutional sinfulness,  physical  divine  influence,  physical  regen- 
eration, natural  inability ;  that  the  sovereign  will  of  God  is 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation;  that  moral  obligation  does 
not  imply  ability ;  that  moral  obligation  extends  beyond  the 
sphere  of  moral  agency  to  the  substance  of  the  soul  and  body^ 
and  that  therefore  these  can  be  and  are  sinful  in  every  facul- 
ty and  part;  that  the  involuntary  states  of  the  intellect  and 
the  sensibility  are  virtuous  in  a  higher  degree  than  benevo- 
lence or  good  will  to  being  is — I  say  he  assumes  the  correct- 
ness of  these  and  sundry  other  similar  dogmas;  and  finding 
that  the  conclusions  in  the  work  before  him  conflict  with 
these,  he  most  conveniently  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  all 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  those  views,  and  without  one 
sentence  of  argument,  condenms  the  work  because  of  its 
conclusions*    He  says,  p.  257, 

^*  W#  promised*  however,  notto  disenss  Mr.  Finney's  principiea.  We  pro- 
pose to  rely  on  the  re^^uctio  oii  absurdum  and  make  hia  doctrines  the  refutation 
of  his  principles." 

Again  he  says,  p.  263, 

**  We  oonsider  this  a  &ir  lefntation.  If  the  principle  that  ohligatioa  ia  timiled 
by  ability,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  moral  character  is  confined  to  intention* 
and  that  again  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  intention  is  right,  nothing  can  be 
morally  wrong,  then  the  principle  is  false.  Even  il  we  conld  not  detect  its  ftl- 
hMyt  we  should  know  il  cooldnot  betme." 
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He  rdies  altogetiier  apon  tiw  abmirdity  of  tbe  eottclntiocu 
torefate  the  premises.  And  biis  he  thown  that  the  coQclattoiis 
aie  absurd!  No  indeed;  but  he  has  all  alone  assumed  thb 
opoQ  the  strength  of  his  own  precoaceived  opmioos  aod  pre* 

C"  es  and  tho^  of  his  readers.     A  summary  and  most  short 
method  trulj  of  disposing  of  the  opinions  and  amments 
of  an  opponent !    The j  contnidict  our  theory — there/ore  thej 
most  be  absurd.    The  argument  when  reduced  to  a  logical  for- 
mula would  stand  thus:  Whatever  is  inconsbtent  with  Old 
Schooiism  must  be  absurd;  the  book  under  review  is  inconsist- 
eot  with  Old  Schooiism;  therefore  its  doctrines  and  conclusions 
are  absurd*  He  has  not  thus  stated  the  argument  in  form,  but,  as 
eirery  reader  may  see  for  himself,  he  has  done  the  same  thing  in 
sabstaoce.     Now  suppose  I  should  dp  the  same  thing  in  reply, 
or  suppose  I  had  done  tbe  same  thing  in  the  book  under  con- 
sideration; how  much  would  our  readers  be  edified?    It  is 
very  natural  for  such  men  as  the  editors  of  the  New  England 
Puritan  and  the  New  York  Observer,  and  that  class  of  men 
who  sympathize  with   the  reviewer,  to  inform  their  readers 
that  the  reviewer  has  used   up  the  book  in  question.     But 
stay.    Men  are  not  all  of  this  mini    Many  would  like  to  be 
better  informed  and  to  see  the  premises  on  which  the  argu- 
ment in  the  work  rests  grappled  with  and  overthrown  by  ar- 
gument, or  in  some  legitimate  way  disposed  of  before  they 
cao  suffer  the  mere  say  so  or  the  prejudices  of  any  school  to 
settle  the  weighty  questions  in  debate .  ^ 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  peculiarities  of  Old  Schooiism  will 
not  bear  reasoning  upon.  Who  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  or 
by  any  affirmation,  or  by  any  deduction  of  the  intelligence  what- 
ever, could  arrive  at  the  positions  comprising  the  peculiarities  of 
tbe  school  above  named?  Who  in  the  use  of  his  reason  could  af- 
firm for  example  that  men  deserve  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God 
forever  for  inheriting,  (of  course  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent,)  a  nalkre  from  Adam  wholly  sinful  in  every  faculty  of 
ioul  and  body;  or  that  a  man  is  under  infinite  obligation  to- 
do  what  he  never  possessed  any  more  ability  to  do  than  he 
has  to  create  a  world,  and  that  he  deserves  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  Grod  forever  for  not  performing  natural  impossibili- 
ties; that  he  deserves  eternal  damnation  for  not  being  rcgen-* 
erated,  when  hift  regeneration  is  a  thing  in  which  he  is  entire- 
ly passive;  a  work  of  God  as  wholly  fnd  exclusitety  as  the 
work  of  creation,  and  a  work  which  he  has  no  more  power 
to  effect  than  he  has  to  recreate  himself?  What  has  either* 
season  or  reasoning  to  do  with  such  dogmas  at^  these- 
s' 
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which  make  ap  the  pecuKaritie«  of  Old  Schoolisiii,  but  to  de- 
ny and  spam  them?  Nothing  sarelj.  But  since  these  are 
the  points  assumed  bj  the  writer^  no  wonder  that  he  refuses 
to  reason  or  to  take  issue  either  with  the  premises  or  the  con« 
elusions.  That  will  never  do.  He  must  appeal  to  prejudice, 
and  professedly  to  the  Bible  while  he  only  assumes  that  the 
Bible  sustains  his  positions,  without  so  much  as  examining  one 
text!!  This  to  be  sure  is  a  summary  way  of  disposing  of 
all  the  great  questions  between  us. 

But  another  peculiarity  of  this  writer  is  that  he  admits 
that  the  conclusions  follow  with  irresistible  logic  from  the 
premises  without  knowing  what  the  premises  are.  At  first 
he  appears  to  have  been  much  confused  in  bis  mind,  and  on 
page  250  he  says, 

'(  As  it  would  he  impossible  to  discuss  the  Tsrions  questioos  presented  in  such 
a  work  as  this,  within  the  compass  of  a  review,  we  propose  to  do  no  more  than  to 
state  the  principles  which  Mr.  Finney  assumes,  and  show  that  they  legitimately 
lead  to  his  conclusions.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  show  that  his  conclusions 
are  the  best  refutation  of  his  premises.  Our  task  would  be  much  easier  than  it 
is,  if  there  were  any  one  radical  principle  to  which  his  seYtral  axioms  could  be 
reduced,  and  from  which  the  whole  system  could  be  evolfed,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  No  one  principle  includes  all  the  others,  nor  leads  to  all  the  conclusions 
here  deduced;  nor  do  the  conclusions  admit  of  being  classed,  and  some  referred 
to  one  principle  and  some  to  another,  because  the  same  conclusions  often  follow 
with  equal  certainty  from  difierent  premises.  We  despair  therefore  of  giving 
anything  like  unity  to  our  exhibition  of  Mr.  Finney's  system,  but  we  shall  try 
not  to  do  him  injustice.  We  regard  him  as  a  most  important  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  Principles  which  have  been  long  current  in  this  country,  and  which 
mhltitudes  hold  without  seeing  half  their  consequences,  he  has  had  the  strength 
of  intellect  and^ill,  to  trace  but  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  and  has  thus 
shown  the  borderers  that  there  is  no  neutral  ground  ;  that  they  must  either  go 
forward  to  Oberlin  or  back  to  the  common  faith  of  Protestants." 

In  this  paragraph  he  sees  not  plainly  what  the  premises 
are  from  which  he  had  before  said  that  my  conclusions  irre- 
sistibly follow.  But  soon  after  his  vision  clears  up  a  little 
and  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page, 

*<  We  are  not  sure  that  all  Mr.  Finney's  doctrines  may  not  be  traced  to  two 
fundamental  principles;  namely,  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability;  and  that 
satisfactioUf  happiness,  blesaedneia  is  the  only  ultimate  good^  the  only  thing  in- 
triiiaically  valuable." 

Here  he  is  not  sure  that  he  has  not  discovered  the  premises 
from  which  he  had  asserted  before  he  daw  thenOi  that  my  con- 
clusions followed  irresistibly. 

On  page  258  it  appears  that  he  had  finally  come  to  be 
assured  that  he  had  discovered  the  premises  upop  which  the 
logical  conclusions  of  the  book  were  based.  And  lo!  these 
principles^  instead  of  being  manifold  as  he  had  represented 
them,  are  discovered  to  be  but  two  in  number.    Thus  after. 
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writing  twestf  pages  of  hie  renew,  and  nearlj  one  Imlf  of  the 
whole^  he  finallj  begins  to  underaland  the  work  he  is  review- 
ing; and  behold,  instead  of  its  being  a  wilderness  of  premi- 
ses and  conclosions  that  mock  all  systematic  discussion  and 
exmination,  the  conclosions  are  based,  as  he  at  last  discovers^ 
apon  two  fandamental  positions.  Now  what  does  he  do? 
Does  he,  since  now  he  has  found  the  clue^  lajr  aside  what  he 
had  written  and  close  in  with  and  attempt  to  refute  either  the 
premises  or  the  conclusions?  O  no;  but,  as  has  been  said,  he 
assones  the  truth  of  an  opposite  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  then 
comes  to  the  grave  conclusion  that  the  premises  in  the  work 
are  false  because  they  are  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  com- 
mon and  the  long  established  views  of  christians. 

But  what  are  the  two  principles  upon  which  he  has  discov- 
ered the  whole  work  to  rest,  and  from  which  he  so  fully  ad- 
mits the  whole  train  of  conclusions  to  follow.  We  will  hear 
him  again,  page  258. 

**  The  two  principles  to  which  all  the  importaat  doctrines  coatajntd  in  this 
wMk,  may  be  traced  are,  fint,  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability;  and  second- 
ly, that  enjoymeat,  satisfaction  or  happ  ineas  is  the  only  ultimate  go<kl,  which 
is  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake." 

This  to  be  sure  is  most  extraordinary.  He  begins  by  dis- 
covering and  affirming  the  logical  conclusiveness  of  the  whole 
work;  that  the  conclusions  follow  from  the  premises;  but 
soon  he  despairs  of  finding  the  definite  premises  upon  which 
the  conclusions  are  based.  Then  he  is  not  sure  but  the  con- 
clusions may  be  traced  to  two  premises,  ajnd  at  length  he  is 
sure  of  this.  How  he  could  set  out  with  the  affirmation  that 
the  conclusion,  followed  from  the  premises,  that  there  was  not 
a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  argument,  that  to  admit 
the  premises  is  to  grant  the  conclusions,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  not  discovered  the  premises,  is  hard  to  say. 

But  what  does  he  do  with  the  two  principles  or  premises 
ia  questioD?  Why,  he  undertakes  to  show,  partly  by  garbled 
quotations  from  the  work  before  him,  and  partly  by  his  own 
logic  thatthe  concksions  of  the  book  do  follow  from  the  premi- 
ses, theB  rdies  upon  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  conclu- 
fions  as  a  sufficient  refotation  of  the  premises. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  upon 
which  it  appears  from  his  admissions  that  we  are  agreed. 

B»  stated  what  he  regards  as  my  tw6  fundamental  princi- 
ples as  firilows,  p.  258: 
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<*  The  twopiiiieiplefl  to  wbioh  «U  tha  importanc  doeliiaM  oMttMl  tm  thim 

work,  may  be  traced,  are,  first,  that  obligation  ia  limited  by  ability;  and  ■econdly, 
that  eDJoyment,  aatiaifaction  or  happincM  ia  the  only  ultimate  good,  which  is  to 
be  choeea  for  its  own  sake." 

Again  he  sajs,  page  258: 

"  If  these  principles  are  correct,  then  it  follows.  First,  that  monl  obligatioa, 
or  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  can  relate  to  nothinirbot  intention,  or  the  ehotew 
of  an  ultimate  end.  if  that  is  right,  all  is  right  The  law  can  deinand  neflwag 
more.  That  this  is  a  fair  sequence  from  the  above  principles  is  plain,  as  appcmra 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  esse.  The  law  can  demand  nothing  but  what 
is  within  the  power  of  a  moral  agent.  The  power  of  sneh  an  agent  extends  »o 
fnrdier  than  to  the  aets  of  the  will.  All  aeu  of  the  will  are  either  ehotccs 
of  an  end,  or  volitions  designed  to  attain  that  end:  the  latter  of  coorse  having  do 
moral  character  except  as  they  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view  ol 
the  mind.  Therefore  all  moral  character  attaohes  properly  to  the  intention  or 
ultimate  choice  which  the  agent  forms." 

Agaia  he  sajs,  page  253: 

«1.  Mr.  Finney  obviously  nses  the  word  wiU  in  its  strict  and  limited 
sense.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  word  is  often  used  for  every  thing  in  the 
mind  not  included  under  the  category  of  the  understanding.  In  this  sense  all 
mental  affections,  such  as  being  pleased  or  displeased,  liking  and  disliking,  pre- 
ferring, and  so  on,  are  acta  of  the  ik  lU.  In  iustnctand  proper  sense,  it  is  the  pow- 
er of  self-determination,  the  foculty  by  which  we  decide  our  own  acts.  This  w 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  uniformly  and  correctly  used  in  the  work  before  «•». 

2.  Mr.  Finney  is  further  correct  in  oonfining  causality  to  the  will,  thai  is,  in 
saying  that  our  ability  extends  no  farther  than  to  voluntary  acts.  We  have  no 
direct  control  over  our  mental  atates  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  wilL  We  can  de* 
cide  on  our  bodilv  acts  and  on  the  course  of  our  thoughts,  but  we  cannot  govern 
our  emotions  and  affections  by  direct  acts  bf  volition.  We  cannot  feel  as  wm 
wiU. 

3.  In  confounding  liberty  and  ability,  or  in  asserting  their  identity,  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, as  remarked  on  a  preceding  paee,  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  first  tmtha^ 
and  asseru  that  to  be  an  axiom  which  the  common  consciousness  of  men  denies 
to  be  truth. 

4.  The  follacy  of  which  he  is  guilty  is  very  obvioos.  He  transfers  a  mtxini 
which  is  an  axiom  in  one  department,  to  another  in  which  it  has  no  legitimata 
force.  It  it  a  first  truth  that  a  man  without  ejes  cannot  be  under  an  obligation 
to  see,  era  man  without  ears  to  hear.  No  blind  man  ever  felt  remorse  for  net 
seeing,  nor  any  deaf  man  for  not  hearing.  Within  the  sphere  therefore  of  phys- 
ical imposaibihties,  the  maxim  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability,  isandonbtediy 
true." 

Again  be  says  page  243: 

"  It  is  a  conceded  point  that  man  is  a  free  agent  The  author  therefore  is  an- 
iheriied  to  lay  down  as  one  of  his  axiome-  ttat  liberty  is  essential  to  moral 
afeney." 

From  these  quotations  it  is  manifest  that  we  agree, 

1*  That  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  work  renewed 

legitimatel  J  and  irresistibly  follow  from  the  premises. 
2L  We  also  agree  that  men  are  moral  agents. 

3.  We  also  agree  that  liberty  of  will  is  a  condition  of 
moral  agency. 

4.  We  also  agree  that  moralagencj  ism  oomUtion  of  morak 
obligation. 
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&  We  also  agree  ttsEt  so  far  as  acts  of  Um  will  are  con- 
cerned, libertj  of  will  impUes  abilitj  of  will  to  obey  Go<L 
Id  other  words,  so  iar  as  acts  of  will  al*e  concerned,  we  agree 
that  men  bare  ability,  and  that  with  respect  to  volantarjr  acts, 
obligation  is  limited  bj  ability*  This  is  fully  admitted.  After 
stating  what  be  calls  my  two  fundaatental  principles  as 
foHows,  page  258, 

"The  two  principles  to  which  the  til  importaot  doctrines  contsined  in  this 
mk,  mmj  he  inced»  tre,  first,  thst  obUgttion  is  limited  by  sbility;  sad  second- 
if ,  ihst  e^jofmenty  sttisfaction  or  hsppiness  is  the  only  ultimate  good,  which  is 
to  be  chosen  (or  its  own  sake," 

He  immediately  subjoins:  (I  quote  again  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity.) 

*'  If  these  principles  are  eomct,  then  it  follows,  Fi mir,  that  moiml  obligation  or 
the  dfmsnds  of  the  moral  law  can  relate  to  nothingbHt  intention,  or  the  choice  of 
•a  nltimate  end«  If  that  is  right  all  is  right.  The  law  can  demand  nothing 
more.  That  this  is  a  fair  sequence  from  the  above  principles  is  plain,  as  appears 
from  Uie  following  statement  of  the  case.  The  law  can  demand  nothing  but 
what  is  within  the  power  of  a  moral  agent.  The  power  of  such  an  agent  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  the  acts  of  the  will.  All  the  acu  of  the  will  are  either 
eboiees  of  an  end,  or  Tolitions  designed  to  attain  that  end;  the  latter  of  course 
baring  no  moral  character  except  as  they  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in 
riew  of  the  mind.  Therefore  all  moral  character  attaches  properly  to  the  inten* 
tion  or  ultimate  choice  which  the  agent  forms." 

This  and  many  other  sayings  in  this  review  render  it  evi- 
dent that  the  writer  holds,  and  therefore  that  we  aeree,  that 
my  first  premise,  to  wit,  that  moral  obligation  is  limited 
by  ability,  is  true  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned. 

6.  The  foregoing  quotations  also  show  that  we  are  agreed 
that  all  causality  resides  in  the  will;  that  whatever  a  man 
can  accomplish  directly  or  indirectly  by  willing  is  possible  to 
him;  and  whatever  he  can  not  thus  accomplish  is  to  him  a  nat- 
ural impossibility. 

7.  We  also  agree,  as  the  foregoing  quotations  show,  that 
the  states  of  the  intellect  and  of  £e  sensibility  are  passive  or 
involuntary  states  of  mind. 

8.  We  iartber  agree  that  muscular  action  together  witlf 
the  attention  of  the  intellect  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will. 

&  We  also  agree  that  the  states  of  the  sensibility  or  the 
dedres,  appetites,  pasoons,  and  feelings,  are  only  under  the  in- 
direct control  of  the  will. 

10.  We,  therefore,  fiirther  agree  that  in  so  far  forth  as  any 
tction  or  state  of  mind  is  under  either  the  direct  or  indirect 
csnirsi  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  ttutt  whatever 
ii  possible  to  man,  may  be  justly  required  of  him* 
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11.  We  abo  agree,  that  in  so  fcr  forth  m  thtoghts,  actions 
or  feelings  are  under  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the 
will,  they  are  proper  objects  of  command,  and  of  praise  and 
hlame* 

13.  We  also  further  agree  that  strictlj  speaking  the  moral 
character  of  acts  and  states  of  mind  that  proceed  directij  or 
indirectly  from  acts  of  will,  belongs  to  or  resides  in  the  inten** 
tion  that  directly  or  indirectly  caused  thenu 

13.  We  also  fully  agree  that  all  acu  of  will  consist  yi 
choice  and  volition,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  an  end,  and  to- 
lition  or  executive  efforts  to  secure  that  end. 

14.  We  also  Agree,  that  in  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are 
concerned,  moral  obligation  and  moral  character  strictly  be- 
long  only  to  the  ultimate  intention,  and  that  volitions  designed 
to  secure  the  end  intended  derive  their  character  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  end.     His  language  is,  page  258: 

**  All  the  actt  of  the  will  are  either  ehoicet  of  ao  end  or  ToHtioiis  detigBed 
to  attain  that  end;  the  latter  of  conrae  having  no  moral  character  except  as 
they  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view  of  the  mind.  Thereibre 
moral  character  attachea  properly  to  the  intention  pr  ultimate  choice  which  the 
agent  forma." 

I  wish  the  reader  to  mark  and  ponder  well  these  admis- 
sions, and  to  examine  the  quotations  in  which  they  are  made 
and  see  if  he  fully  makes  these  admissions  together  with  those 
that  follow*  I  desire  this  because  1  shall  soon  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  remarkable  delemma  in  which  bh 
admissions  have  placed  him. 

15.  We  also  further  agree  that  a  physical  inability  is  a 
bar  to  or  inconsistent  with  moral  obligation.     He  says, 

**  He  tranafert  a  maxim  which  is  an  axiom  in  one  department  to  another  in 
which  it  haa  no  force.  It  ia  a  firat- truth  that  a  man  without  eyea  can  not  be  under 
an  obligation  to  aee,  or  a  man  without  eara  to  hear.  No  blind  man  ever  felt  re- 
morse for  not  seeing,  nor  any  deaf  man  for  not  hearing.  ^  Within  the  sphere, 
therefore,  of  physical  impossibilities,  the  BMUcim  that  obligation  is  limited  by 
ability  is  undoubtedly  true." 

Let  the  reader  mark  this  admission* 

16.  In  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned  we 
also  agree  in  the  simplicity  of  moral  action;  that  acts  of  will 
must  in  their  own  nature  be  for  the  time  being  either  wholly 
right  or  wholly  wrong*  This  is  one  conclasioo  which  I  de- 
duce from  the  premises  in  question  and  which  he  admits  to 
follow  from  them. 

17.  We  also  agree  that  if  moral  obligation  be  limited  by 
ability,  it  follows  that  moral  obligation  and  moral  character 
must  strictly  belong  only  to  acts  of  will  and  not  strictly 
speaking  to  outward  acts  or  any  invduntary  feelings  or  ttatit 
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of  niiid.  Tliese  hare  moml  cbatMter  om\j  in  a  qoalUM 
KBse  at  proceeding  from  the  iotentioo,  and  receive  cliatac* 
ter,  80  far  as  they  bare  character,  from  that  intentioD.  That 
tnm  his  admissions  it  appears  that  in  respect  to  what  he 
calk  the  first  of  my  fandamental  principles  we  differ  only  in 
this,  to  wit:  he  affirms,  and  I  deny,  that  moral  obltgatioB 
extends  bejond  the  sphere  of  moral  a|i;ency,  to  that  state  of 
the  coDstitation  which  he  calls  sinful  and  to  those  states  oT 
niiMl  that  lie  wholly  beyond  either  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  will  Observe  we  are  fully  agreed  as  touching 
evciy  thing  that  lies  within  either  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  wilL  Oor  disagreement  then  in  respect  to  what 
he  calls  my  first  principle,  respects  only  those  states  of 
■ind  over  which  the  will  has  no  direct  or  indirect  control* 

Now,  reader,  observe:  be  fully  admits, 

L  That  all  causality  resides  in  the  will,  and  that  therefore, 
whatever  cannot  be  accomplished  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  willing,  is  impossible  to  man.    He  fully  admits, 

2.  That  whatever  comes  within  the  sphere  of  physical  im- 
possibility is  without  the  pale  of  moral  obligation*  that  is,  that 
a  physicsd  impossibility  or  inability  is  a  bar  to  or  inconsistent 
with  moral  obligation. 

The  real  and  only  point  of  difierence  between  us  in  re- 
spect to  the  first  great  principle  in  question,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  What  is  physical  inabiutv? 

This  writer  and  his  school  admit  and  maintain  that  the 
inabilify  of  men  to  obey  God,  is  a  proper  inability  of  nature 
or  constitution;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  nature  that  is  whol- 
ly sinfiil  in  every  faculty  and  part  of  soul  and  body.  This 
1  call  a  f  roper  physical  inability,  and  therefore  I  insist,  that 
did  SQch  an  inaoihty  exist)  it  would  be  a  bar  to  moral  obliga* 
tiott.  This  writer  will  not  call  this  a  physical  inability,  al- 
tboBgh  be  insists  that  it  is  a  real  inability  of  ncOure.  He 
most,  to  save  his  orthodoxy,  maintain  that  this  is  a  real  con- 
stitational  or  natural  inability,  but  for  the  same  reason,  he 
mst  deny  that  it  is  a  physical  inability,  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
denying  moral  obligation.  But  how  is  the  question  between 
«s  here  to  be  decided  t  The  question  and  the  only  question 
thus  tur  between  us  is:  What  is  a  proper  physical  inability  t 
Webster's  primary  definition  of  physical  is,  ^  Pertaining  to 
aatare  or  natural  productions,  or  to  material  things  as  oppos- 
ed Is  things  moral  or  imaginary.'^ 

This  writer  assumes  that  a  phymcal  inability  must  be  a 
material  i^nbility.  ^A  man  without  eyes  is  ander  no  oMigstion 
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Food  and  drink  are  Docessarj  means  of  its  welt-Being. 
Hence  appetites  (ermioating  on  tkese  necestaij  means.  1^ 
the  soul  has  its  wan(^.  The  reason  indicates  the  means  of 
meeting  its  necessities.  The  end  demanded  hj  the  reason  is 
the  highest  good  of  universal  being,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of 
everj  being  in  particular.  The  means  or  conditions  it  affirms 
lo  be  universal  conformity  to  the  lairs  of  our  being,  especially 
to  moral  law.  The  reason  has  its  ideas  of  the  intrinsically 
and  the  relatively  valuable,  of  moral  law  and  moral  obligation 
to  will  the  intrinsicallv  valuable  with  the  conditions  and 
means  to  that  end.  It  has  also  the  idea  of  the  moral  rights 
ness  and  justice  of  thus  willing  and  of  the  wrongness  of  selfish 
willing.  It  also  has  the  idea  of  the  moral  beauty,  fitness, 
and  propriety  of  benevolence  both  as  it  respects  the  end 
upon  which  it  terminates  and  also  as  it  respects  the  conditions 
or  means  by  which  its  end  is  to  be  secured.  Hence  it  has 
the  idea  of  moral  excellence  or  of  praise  and  blameworthiness, 
and  affirms  that  the  benevolent  ought  to  be  at  least  ulti* 
mately  happy,  and  tba^  of  this  happiness  he  can  not  be  justly 
deprived  but  by  his  own  consent;  that  the  selfish  man  who 
refuses  to  will  the  good  of  being  in  general  deserves  no  good 
himself,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  he  deserves  to  be  deprived 
of  good  and  to  be  made  miserable.  The  reason  demands 
that  he  be  made  miserable  unless  be  becomes  benevolent* 
These  ideas  are  necessarily  in  die  mind  of  a  moral  >jg^nt. 
Now  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  reason  amrms 
tfie  moial  obligation  of  all  moral  agents  to  conform  their  wills 
to  these  ideas,  and  God  also  commands  the  same.  This  is 
what  is  tnily  meant  by  moral  law  or  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  the  law  of  God.  It  is  the  authoritative  command  of 
Qod  and  of  reason  ttiat  the  will  of  every  nK>ral  agent  be  con- 
fmned  to  these  ideas.  This  conformity  both  God  and  rea^ 
son  affirm  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  ultimate 
«Bd  tughest  enjoyment  of  moral  agents. 

Bat  this  writer,  it  would  seem,  sees  no  way  to  avoid  the  con* 
elusions  and  errors  of  the  Jesuits  but  by  assuming  that  the  law 
•of  right,  justice  &c,  is  distinct  from  and  may  be  exposed  to 
the  law  of  benevolence  ;  that,  therefore,  certain  thinp  are 
right  or  wrong  in  themselves  as  violations  of  the  law  of  right 
«Btiffely  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  law  of  benevo* 
fence  ;  that  certain  acts  are  wrong  such  as  stealmg,  fmud,  Ij-- 
lAg,  dDC,  entirely  irrespective  of  their  relations  to  the  law  of 
benevolence  and  onlv  on  account  of  their  being  violatieiis  oT 
4be  law  of  right)  wA  also  wholly  inespe<^ve  <u  the  oMraato 
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statedAer  of  tool  or  bo^jr  thst  Hes  wboUf  bqrosd  betti  the 
direct  and  indirect  cantrpl  of  the  will,  so  that  it  is  Batarallj 
impossible  /or  the  asent  to  be  or  do  it 
Hesajs^pageSSS, 

**Ut.  FiiMf  MfartWoorttet  in  eosftuDg  etvtality  to  tlM  will,  thatiii 
n  nyug  tfan  ov  ability  exupda  bo  fiinhor  tkaa  to  volaatary  Mto,*' 

Agm,  page  343,  he  says, 

"It  if  t  oDBceded  point  that  nan  if  a  free  agent.    The  author,  tfaerelbrek  it 
wthodMdtolBjdowmaaoneof  hit  axioOM  that  hkntj  u  eooantiil  to  monl 

From  these  two  quotations  it  appears  that  men  have  ability 
so  far  as  the  spt^ere  of  moral  agency  extends.  Mora!  agen* 
cj  implies  free  agency.  Free  agency  implies  liberty  of  will. 
Ubertjr  of  will  implies  ability  of  will  according  to  him.  His 
iaabib^  then  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  moral  agency*  In  sup- 
port of  Us  position  he  assumes  that  both  the  instincttve 
judgments  of  all  men  and  the  Bible  affirm  that  there  is  moral 
oUigalion  where  there  is  a  conscious  inability.  This  I  deny, 
and  maintain  that  neither  reason,  the  instinctive  judgments  of 
men,  nor  the  Bible,  affirm  moral  obligation  of  any  act  or 
state  of  mind  that  ties  wholly  beyond  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  will.  Both  reason  and  revelation  hold  men  re* 
spoasible  for  all  voluntary  and  intelligent  acts,  and  also  for 
all  stales  of  mind  that  lie  within  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
tiol  of  the  will;  but  no  other.  Men  are  conscious  that  their 
will  is  free  and  that  for  its  acts  they  are  respondble;  also 
that  their  outward  Ufe  and  most  of  their  inward  feelines  are 
mder  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  their  will,  and  mr  this 
leason  alone,  do  they  affirm  or  even  conceive  that  moral  obtiga- 
tion  extends  to  them.  That  they  have  this  consciousness 
is  certain,  and  that  this  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  the  affirmation 
of  moml  obligation  in  respect  to  them  can  not  be  denied. 
Now  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  reason  or  revelation  affirms 
•Ui|ation  in  respect  to  any  thing  whatever  that  lies  wholly  be- 
lonS  the  direct  or  mdirect  control  of  will.  He  complains 
that  I  aanme  that  moral  obligation  does  not  and  cai^  not  ex* 
leai  bqrond  moral  aeeney  or  which  is  the  same  thing  beyond 
the  acts  of  wiU  and  wose  acts  and  states  which  lie  within  its 
^lect  or  indirect  control 

•  Now  before  I  close  my  remarks  upon  this  point,  let  me  re- 
fiestmy  readers  to  a[iark  and  understand  distinctly  the  exact 
difapeace  between  this  writer  and  myself  upon  the  subject 
ef  aUlt^.  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the  real  point  of  diver- 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  School  in  theology. 
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apon  an  examination  of  this  subject  This  qvestion  I  hare 
discussed  at  lenght  in  the  work  under  review,  but  this  writer 
has  not  replied  to  my  argument,  and,  as  I  have  said,  for  this 
reason  I  bare  doubted  the  proprietf  of  mj  replying  at  all  to 
his  assumptions.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  nis  assumption 
that  there  are  divers  grounds  of  moral  oblimtion,  might  be 
quoted  verbatim  from  the  work  reviewed,  fiu  t  it  would  oocu* 
pj  too  much  room  for  our  article.  I  will,  therefore,  condense 
as  much  as  jpossible  the  substance  of  the  argument  upon  that 
subject,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  reply  to  this  reviewer. 

1*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  present  inquiry  respects 
acts  of  iFi7/,  since  to  no  other  can  the  objection  arising  out  of 
the  perversion  of  the  Jesuits  apply, 

2.  Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  this  writer  admits  that 
all  intelligent  acts  of  will  are  either  choices  or  volitions;  that 
^s  that  they  consist  in  the  choice  of  an  end  or  volitions  to  se- 
cure an  end. 

3.  He  also  admits  that  in  respect  to  acts  of  will  moral  ob- 
ligation belongs  strictly  only  to  the  choice  of  an  end  or  to  the 
ultimate  intention.  In  this  all  schools  must  agree.  The 
moral  law  or  laws,  then,  so  far  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned 
must  be  laws  of  choice  or  of  ultimate  intention^  the  ultimate 
intention  or  choice  always  implying  the  choice  of  all  the 
appropriate  conditions  and  means  of  securing  the  end  upon 
which  it  terminates. 

4*  Moral  law  and  moral  obligation  respect  the  choice  of 
an  ultimate  end,  or  of  something  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what 
it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  what  it  is. 

5.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
must  be  found  in  the  thing  itself  which  is  to  be  chosen  for  its 
own  sake.  That  is,  it  must  be  worthy  of  being  chosen  for 
what  it  is  in  and  of  itself.  The  thing  of  itself  must  be 
such  as  to  impose  obligation  to  choose  it  by  virtue  of  its  own 
eature. 

S.  A  ground  or  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  then,  must 
he  that  which,  upon  condition  of  moral  aeency,  can  and  does 
impose  obligation  of  itself  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end. 

7.  That  which  is  a  ground  of  moral  obliffoti&n^  muH  impost 
oUigtOion  under  all  circumstances;  that  is,  its  own  nature 
being  such  Ihat  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sakes  it  al- 
ways and  necessarily  imposes  obligation  upon  a  moral  agent 
MO  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end.  It  can  never  be  wrong  but 
•Iwttyfr  right  to  choose  it 
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&  Moral  law  is  the  rale  that  requires  this  altiiwle  mi, 
Off  if  tiiere  be  more  thaa  oae^  these  ultimate  ends,  to  be  cho- 
ses  for  their  own  sake.  Observe:  moral  obligation,  it  is  adr 
Batted  so  iar  as  acts  of  the  wiU  are  concerned  respects  oal/ 
idtiHiate  intention  or  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  or  o( 
sometUng  for  its  own  sake,  together  with  the  condilioa  and 
aieoBS  of  securiag  it  This  something  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  lo  be  worthy  of  bdng  chosen  for  its  own  sdm. 
This  nature  enforces  the  obligation  to  choose  it  The  law  ift 
the  affiiDiatioB  of  God  and  of  reason  that  the  thing  ought  to 
be  chosen  fofr  its  own  sake  Let  it  then  be  distinctly  boroe  ia 
Buod  that  there  can  be  no  moral  law  enforcing  obligation 
to  choose  an  ultimate  end  except  the  nature  of  the  end  be 
such  as  to  deserve  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake;  and  all  moral 
law  does  and  must  require  the  choice  of  any  thing  as  an  ulti- 
mate  end  for  this  reason,  that  is,  for  its  own  sake. 

9.  It  is  admitted  that  the  intrinsically  valuable  must  be  a 
|roimd  of  moral  obligatioii.  To  deny  this  were  to  deny  a 
first-tnitii,  for  by  the  valuable  we  mean  that  which  is  a  geod 
to  being,  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  chosen  for  its 
own  sake;  and  is  it  not  self-evident  tliat  wluit  is  worthy  of 
bring  chosen  for  its  own  sake  ought  to  be  so  chosen  as  has 
been  said. 

10.  It  is  adontted  also  that  enjoyment  is  intrinsically  valu- 
able, and  therefore  that  it  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
that  is,  that  it  imposes  obligation  on  a  moral  agent  to  choose 
it  as  an  ultimate  good  or  end;  that,  therefore,  it  is  always 
duty  to  intend  or  choose  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  whme 
aaiverse  as  an  end,aIso  to  use  the  necessaiy  means  to  that  end. 

11.  It  is  adflutted  that  entire  consecration  to  ttis  end  b 
virtuous;  that  is,  that  it  is  always  right  to  be  entirely  conso- 
crated  lo  the  promotioa  of  the  highest  glory  of  God  and  the 
highest  wdl  being  irf*  the  universe.  Now  &e  enquinr  hefott 
as  is,  can  there  1^  any  other  ground  of  moral  obngationt 
aay  other  end  than  the  valuable  to  being  which  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sal^?  Any  &ing  else  than  the  valuable 
that  can  of  itself  impose  obligation  to  choose  it  for  its  own 
aahet  The  ^mter  ^ose  views  we  are  exannning  must  bold 
that  these  wan  other  ultimate  ends  or  grounds  of  moral  obllga- 
tioQ,  oAer  things  than  the  intrinsicid^  valuable  to  being  that 
can  of  themselves  not  only  ia^K>se  obligation,  but  can  set 
neide  the  k^  ef  benevolenee,  as  has  been  said.  He  thinks 
by  this  assumption  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  the  Jesuits 
Mve  split    He  holds  that  the  will  of  God  is  a  ground  or 
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ibundatloii  of  obligation,  and  complains  of  me  for  denying  it 
If  the  will  of  God  be  a  foundation  of  o.bligation,  then  it  can^ 
upon  the  conditions  of  moral  agencj,  impose  obligation  of 
itself.  But  moral  obligation  in  our  present  inquiry  respects 
acts  of  will  and  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  Now,  what 
is  the  ultimate  end  which  the  will  of  God  alone  can  impose 
obligation  to  choose?  Observe — an  ultimate  end  is  some- 
tiling  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  a  reason  out  of  itself, 
but  lor  a  reason  within  itself,  that  is,  for  its  own  nature..  If 
the  will  of  God  can  be  a  foundation  of  obligation  to  choose 
an  ultimate  end,  that  end  must  be  the  will  of  God  itself.  But 
this  is  absurd.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  the  will  of 
God  is  the  ground  or  a  ground  of  obligation  to  choose  anjr 
ultimate  end  whatever;  for  the  ground  of  the  obligation  must 
be  the  nature  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  itselt.  God  re- 
quires us  to  will  his  good.  Now  are  we  to  will  good  to  him 
because  of  its  own  value  to  him,  or  because  he  commands  itf 
If  his  will  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  obligation,  or  a 
ground  of  the  obligation  that  could  of  itself  impose  obligar 
tion,  then  if  be  should  command  us  to  will  evil  to  him  as  an 
ultimate  end,  we  should  bounder  obligation  to  obey.  In  this 
case  obligations  would  be  opposites,  and  of  course  opposite 
duties  would  exist  The  well  being  of  God  is  intrinsicali7  and 
infinitely  valuable;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  unalterably  right 
to  will  it  But  if  God's  will  can  of  itself  impose  obhgation 
to  will  an  ultimate  end,  and  should  he  command  us  to  will 
'Cvil  instead  of  good  to  him,  it  would  impose  a  contrary  obli- 
gation. What!  should  we  love  God  or  will  his  good,  not  be- 
cause his  well  being  is  infinitely  valuable,  but  because  he 
commands  it!  God's  will  is  always  authoritative  and  imposes 
obligation,  not  in  the  sense'  of  its  being  a  foundation  of  obli- 
gation, but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  infallible  declaration  of 
-Sie  law  of  nature  or  of  the  end  at  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  moral  agents  ought  to  aim  and  of  the  conditions  or 
means  of  this  end.  But  this  writer  admits  that  it  is  not  the 
arbitrary  will  of  God  which,  except  in  some  cases, is  a  ground 
or  foundation  of  obligation.    He  says,  pages  964 — 5: 

"Mr.  Finney'i book  is mad^ up  of  half-truths.  It  it  true  that  the  will  Of 
Goddivoreed  from  his  infinite  wificlom  and  exoellencei  mere  arbitraif  willt  is 
not  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  But  the  preceptive  will  oC  God*  is  b«C 
the  revelation  of  his  nature,  the  expression  of  what  that  nature  is,  sees  to  be 
right  and  approves.  It  is  also  true  that  some  things  are  right  because  God  willi 
tft  commands  them,  and  that  he  wills  other  things  because  t|iey  ars  right  Sooie 
of  his  precepts,  therefore,  are  founded  on  his  own  inunutable  nature*  otiiers  oa 
the  peculiar  relations  of  man,  and  others  again  upon  his  simple  command.  We 
can  have  no  higher  evidence  that  a  thing  is  right,  than  the  command  of  God* 
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•idUscoiitiBiAd cpettfl»«Q  oblifMioii  tdobMUcnoe,  wbtthtr  we  cu  Me  tbt 
letfOD  of  the  precept  or  not,  or  whether  it  htve  utj  reason  aptrt  from  hie  good 
jkmn,  Mr.Finef  lenJ^teoiirMeeyingthatthe  wiU  of  GodyOoneifiered 
•tinaiioM],  gniBdleMvohtiMi,  knot  the  «ltiiiitte  ieoiMlttaea  of  nenl  oMi* 
ftfion,  bnt  hie  will  at  the  revelation  of  the  iofinitelf  peifBet  natwe  of  Otd,  ie 
not  mereif  the  rule,  but  ground  of  obligation  to  hieereatnrea.  ** 

What  does  be  mean  by  tbe  preceptive  will  of  God  hmag 
Ae  revelatioD  of  bis  natare,  the  expredsion  of  what  that  na* 
tare  is  and  sees  to  be  right  and  approves?  If  this  hat  anjr 
meamog,  it  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  very  doc*^ 
trieie  of  the  book  he  was  reviewing;  but  bdng  thrown  into 
this  iDFStical  fona,  it  conceals  the  fact  tiiat  be  agrees  with 
me.  I  said  that  the  moral  law  has  its  foundation  in  the  na- 
Iwe  of  God  and  is  an  idea^etemally  existing  in  tbe  divine  rea- 
son, of  the  course  of  wilUng  that  is  obligatory  upon  him  and 
upon  aU  moral  agents,  and  that  the  expression  of  this  law  by 
commandmeot  imposes  obligation  upon  us,  not  fundamentally 
because  Gkxl  wills  it  (for  tlus  course  of  willine  would  be  ob- 
ligatoiy  upon  us  if  God  forbade  it;)  but  his  wul  imposes  obli* 
gation  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  in&Uible  declaration  of  what 
infinite  intelligence  sees  to  be  right.  Law  is  ffiven  by  the 
iatellect,  aad  not  by  the  will  of  any  being.  W  ill  may  ex- 
press and  declare  it,  as  God's  will  does.  But  his  reason  eives 
the  law  to  himself  and  to  us.  It  is  the  Divine  Reason  and  not 
the  Divine  Will  that  perceives  and  affirms  the  rule  of  con- 
duct The  Divine  wUl  publishes  but  does  not  originate  the 
rale.    Caa  not  this  writer  see  this?  It  is  true,  as  he  says^ 

•*WeMal»v»MUIglitf«?]dea6e^fltatbmgisiight,fhi»tbe  cemoiioder 
Qtdf  fdhiecorsiiipd  erelee  an  oUigitieo  to  ehedienee,  whether  we  tea  see 
4e leaion  of  tiie preceptor  not." 

To  be  sure  we  can  have  no  higher  evidence  and  need  no 
odiec;  and  this  evidence  alone  imposes  obligation  whether 
«e  are  able  to  see  the  reason  for  the  command  or  not^ 
because  our  own  teason  affirms  that  he  nmst  have  some  good 
vsison  for  ^  requirement,  although  we  are  unable  to  see 
wbatit  is.  But  when  this  writer  adds  that^4t  would  be  obligate^ 
ly  whether  it  have  any  reason  apart  from  his  good  pleasure,"  it 
is  not  troey  if  by  good  pleasure  be  meant  his  arbitrary  pleas* 
^ut.  1(  hj  good  pleasure  is  meant  that  bis  pleasure  is  good 
becaaee  fSMinded  in  a  good  reason,  why  then  the  expression 
of  hisgoodpleasure^is  sufficient  to  impose  obligation.  But' 
U^  as  I  said,  bjr^good  pleasure  is  meant  a  pleasure  not  findinip 
its  BsasQa  ia  IIm  Divia^ibAelUffence,  then  such  pleasure  cai» 
iaibe agmMd^f  obli^tlon;  for  if  it  could^it  would  foUaw 
5*  ■  '  t 
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that  it  could  be  oar  datj  to  will  the  direct  opposite,  tboaM 
God  commAnd  it  ^  Some  precepts,''  be  saja,  ^  are  fiMinded 
on  bis  own  immatable  nature,  otbers  in  Ihe  peculiar  relations 
of  man^  and  otbers  again  upon  bis  simple  command."  Now, 
wbat  does  tbis  mean?  Tbis  writer  talks  so  loosel/  upon  tbis 
and  most  otber  points  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  understand 
faim.  ^  Some  of  bis  precepts  are  founded,''  &c.  It  is  evi- 
dent tbat  tbis  writer  has  in  bis  mind  tbe  precepts  tbat  respect 
the  outward  life,  not  tbe  ultimate  intention.  It  is  true  tbat 
God's  precepts  are  often  conditionated  upon  tbe  relations  of 
certain  tbingsto  tbe  bigbestwell  being  of  himself  and  tbe 
universe.  But  wbat  does  be  mean  when  he  sajs  tbat  ^^some 
of  bis  precepts  are  founded  on  bis  simple  command  t"  I  sup- 
pose be  means,  (but  be  bas  not  expressed  it;  and  I  suppose 
he  means  tbis,  because  lean  not  conceive  anj otber  meaning 
or  thing  to  have  been  in  bis  mind,)  tbat  tbe  ooligation  to  obo" 
dience  is  founded  simply  on  bis  command,  tbat  is,  whether  we 
assume  tbat  be  bas  any  good  reason  for  it  or  not  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  As  I  have  shown  in  tbe  book  in  question,  we  al* 
ways  affirm  our  obligation  to  obey  and  to  submit  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  upon  the  ground  tbat  we  always  affirm  tbat  Crod 
must  have  a  good  reason  for  all  bis  requirements  and  for  all 
bis  dispensations.  And  on  no*  other  ground  do  or  can  we 
affirm  our  obligation.  But  if,  as  he  assumes,  the  obligation 
rests  upon  the  simple  command  irrespective  of  any  assumed 
reason  for  it,  it  would  follow  that  had  he  conmianded  tbe  di- 
rect opposite  under  the  identical  circumstances  we  should 
have  been  under  obligations  to  obey.  Had  this  reviewer  fiur- 
ly  and  fully  represented  my  argument  on  the  will  of  Crod  be« 
ing  the  foundation  of  obligation,  there  had  been  no  need  of  a 
reply.  Let  tbe  reader  consult  it  for  hiraseIC  See  Systemat- 
ic Theology,  Moral  Government,  pages,€7 — ^70,  and  i'Jr7— -33: 
Observe,  I  do  not  deny  but  fully  admit  tihat  tbe  express- 
ed will  of  God  is  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  our  willing  and 
mlling  whatever  he  commands  in  the  sense  and  for  the  rea- 
son tbat  it  infallibly  declares  wbat  is  tbe  dictate  and  affirma- 
tion of  infinite  intelligence,  and  our  own  reason  affirms  the 
oUigation  upon  tbis  assumption,  to  wit,  tbat  God  always  haa 
and  must  have  infinitely  wise  and  good  reasons  for  all  bos  re- 
quirements. Were  it  not  for  tbis  assumption,  our  reason 
could  not  affirm  our  obligation  to  regard  tbe  Divine  will  as 
the  rule  of  duty.  Tbis  writer  has  strangely  nasapppeb^ided 
and  misrepresented  my  views  in  relation  to  our  obligation  td 
obey  tbe  will  of  God.  I  say  tbat  tbe  Diviae  reasM  givea  amd 
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the  Divine  wHl  pabUsbes  moral  low.  Tbb  law  it  reveled  to 
oar  reason  sometiiiies  bj  the  expressed  will  of  God  and  some- 
tines  hj  the  light  of  natore.  When  we  have  this  law,  it  lies 
in  our  reason  as  an  idea  of  what  we  oaght  to  will  and  do. 
The  will  of  God  then  is  not  the  feondation  of  obligation  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  impose  obligation  irrespective  of  t^  bdng 
ibonded  in  an  j  good  reason:  But  if  God  wills  as  be  does 
because  he  has  a  good  reason  so  to  will,  then  that  reason 
most  be  the  foundation  of  the  obligation;  and  the  assomptfam 
th^  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  divine  command,  is  the  con- 
ditioQ  botti  of  Ihe  obligation  and  of  our  affirming  obligation  to 
ob^. 

Bat  before  I  leave  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  in- 
trinsic abeordity  of  the  will  of  God  bdns  the  foundation  of 
obligation  to  chioose  any  ultimate  end  besides  the  will  of  God 
ilselL  What!  a  moral  agent  bound  to  choose  something  for 
its  own  sake  or  becanse  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  value,  yet 
not  for  this  reason,  but  because  God  commands  it!  That  is, 
God  commands  men  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its 
own  sake,  yet  not  for  Ods  reason,  but  because  he  wills  that 
they  should  will  it!  Or  he  commands  me  to  will  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  also  because  he  wills  it.  Now  if  his  command  be 
a  distiBct  ground  of  moral  obligation,  it  would  follow  that 
shouU  he  command  me  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  I  should 
be  under  obligalion  to  do  so  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
even  if  it  were  an  ultimate  evil  instead  of  a  good.  Bat  this 
is  absurd  and  impossible.  God^s  will  then  can  never  be  a 
mocal  kw  distinct  from  the  law  of  benevolence.  God  is  al- 
^rays  benevolent  and  can  never  will  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  benevolence;  and  until  recently  1  did  not  know  that 
any  body  would  now  deny  that  every  moral  attribute  of  God 
is  a  modification  of  benevolence.  .  But  to  be  consistent, 
Ihtt  reviewer  most  deny  it  Benevolence  has  been  regarded, 
and  I  suppose  justly,  as  comprising  the  whole  of  God's 
BM>ral  character,and  his  difierent  moral  attributes  as  only  mod- 
ifications of  benevolence,  eras  only  benevolence  contempla- 
ted HI  different  relations.  But  if  tfiis  writer  is  correct,  it 
■Bit  foifofv  that  this  is  all  a  mistake.  But  if  this  is  a  mistake, 
the  gospel  surely  is  false,  that  represents  God  as  love  and 
his  moral  attobntes  as  all  harmonizing  and  limiting  the  exer^ 
cise  of  each^ther;  justice  as  limiting  the  exercise  of  mer^, 
and  mercy  as  ttmiting  the  exercise  of  justice.  But  if  these 
ettiibaisi  are  not  oM^cations  of  benevol^ce,  it  is  insposss- 
Mo  and  jjconeeivaUe  ihat  this  limitation  shodd  take  plasei 
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for  oakia  the  law  of  beoevoleDce  is  to  decide  whai  mercj 
or  justice  is  to  be  exercised,  no  possible  rule  of  limitation  can 
^xist 

But  to  come  to  the  enqoiiy,  are  there  distinct  groonds  of 
moral  obligation  and  consequentlj  distinct  tnorcd  laws;  for  ex- 
aaqde:*— k  right  a  distinct  ground  of  moral  obligation  t  Ro- 
jnember  that  moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an  ulti- 
mate end  or  of  something  for  its  own  sake.  If  right  is  a 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  it  must,  upon  condition  of  mMal 
■agency,  impose  obligation  of  itself  and  invariablj  impose 
it.  And  moreorer,  the  obligation  must  be  to  choose  right  i^ 
self  as  the  end,  for  the  reason  or  the  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  choose  an  ultimate  end,  must  be  found  in  the  end  it- 
mbK.  But  what  is  right  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  as  an  ulti- 
mate end!  Ri^t  is  objective  or  subjective*  Objective  rigbit 
is  a  mere  abstraction  or  an  tdea  of  the  fit,  Hit  suitable,  aoA 
of  that  choice  which  is  subjectivelj  right  or  which  oonsti- 
lutes  virtue.  Can  this  abstraction  impose  obligation  to  will 
itself  as  an  endl  What  is  it?  Why  it  is  an  abstraction^ 
It  is  nothing  in  the  concrete — nothing  actual  or  possible. 
And  can  nothing  be  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  and  in^KMe 
infinite  obli&at&n  to  will  iiself  for  its  own  sake!  The  sup- 
position is  subsurd*  Remember,  it  is  objective  or  abstract 
right  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Subjective  right  or 
viriae  will  come  under  consideration  in  its  proper  plaoe»  The 
<|uestion  now  is,  can  objective  right  be  a  ground  or  foundatjoB 
of  obligation!  Can  it  impose  obligation  bj  virtue  of  its  own 
•nature  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end!  This,  we  have 
jroen,  can  not  be,  because  it  is  absolutely  nothing  but  an  ai^ 
atraction,  and  in  no  case  is  or  can  it  be  any  thing  in  the  con- 
crete. 

The  same  is  irae  of  obiective  justice  dtc  &c«  Neither 
right,  nor  justice,  r^arded  objectively,  can  be  a  ground  or 
foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

1.  Because  they  are  <mly  abstractioas,  sndy 

3.  Because  if  they  were  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligs^ 
tion^  they  could  in  no  case  be  set  aside,«nd  right  sm 
justice  must  be  done  in  every  instance^  and  mercy  couU  in* 
no  case  be  exercised. 

3.  It  involves  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  make 
Ifaese  distinct  srouads  of  moral  obligation  in  the  sense  that 
Ihey  impose  obligation  of  themselves  to  ohoose  ^emselveaas  nlr 
males.  It  is  admitted  tiiat  the  valuable  ia  alws^s  to  he  cho- 
sen for  its  own  sake.    Now  if  righti  and  juatioei  are  net  tt^ 
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be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  law  of  benevolence,  bat  bj 
a  law  of  right  distinct  from  the  law  of  benevolence  and  alwajs 
to  be  chosen  ibr  their  own  sake,  here  are  distinct  and  often 
conflicting  moral  laws  and  duties.    The  laws  of  right  and  of 
jttsfice  demand   the  pnnisbment  of  sinners,  but  the  law  of 
benevolence  demands  their  pardon  upon  condition  of  rep^i- 
tance  &c.    Now  if  you  saj  that  upon  these  conditions  the 
laws  of  right  and  of  justice  also  demand  their  forgiveness, 
joa  give  up  the  ground  that  right  and  justice  are  distinct 
erooDds  of  moral  obligation,  or  that  these  are  distinct  moral 
kws,  and  merge  them  in  the  law  of  benevolence.    Benevo* 
knee  does  not  demand  nor  admit  their  forgiveness  except 
upon  those  conditions.      The  fact  is  that    right  and  jus* 
lice  &c.,  are  only  words  that  express  the  moral  attributes 
or  quafities  of  benevolence.    But  suppose  objective  right  and 
iostice  &x.,  are  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation.    It  fol- 
lows  that  there  are  distinct  moral  laws  or  precepts,  and  that 
these  may  come  into  conflict    In  this  case,  which  shall  limit 
and  restrain  Ae  otiher?  Or  shall  they  all  remain  in  force?  If 
all  remain  in  force,  then  there  are  conflicting  obligations  at 
the  same  time.    But  this  is  absurd.    If  they  come  into  con- 
lict,  one  of  these  laws  or  precepts  must  be  for  the  time-being 
repealed.    But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  <m 
moral  law.    Moral  law  is  the  law  of  nature  and  inmiutaUe 
as    nature  itself.      But  suppose  otherwise,  and  that   one 
night  be  for  the  time  being  repealed  or  UmitBd  by  the  other. 
81^  the  law  of  benevolence  be  limited  and  set  aside?  or 
shall  the  law  of  objective  right  or  justice  yield  to  the  law  of 
benevolence?  Must  we  in  such  a  case  will  the  abstractly 
right  and  the  abstractly  just?  or  the  good,  that  is,  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  the  universe?  Shall  we  in  such  an 
emergency  cease  to  will  the  good  and  will  the  abstract  right? 
But  wall  we  will  a  mere  abstraction  which  can  be  of  no  pos* 
ttble  value  in  itself  in  preference  to  that  which  is  infinitely 
vihable?  Impossible  that  this  should  be  obligatory.    If  you 
reply  that  no  case  can  occur  in  which  objective  right  or  in 
which  these  supposed  laws  or  precepts  can  come  into  conflict. 
Ton  not  only  deny  that  they  are  distinct  grounds  of  moral  ob- 
ligation and  distinct  moral  laws  or  precepts,  bat  you  fail  ut- 
t^y  in  making  out  your  attempted  reply  to  the  Jesuit.    If 
whatever  is  denwndai  by  the  law  of  benevolence  must  be  de- 
manded by  the  law  of  uod,  of  right,  of  justice  &c.,  then  the 
Jesuit  turns  upon  you  and  says,  this  is  plainly  demanded  by 
fbe  farw  of  benevolence,  afid  therefore  it  must  be  right  and 
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JQBt  &c;,  for  these  can  never  conflict  wiA  each  oCher.  Thtt 
yen  admit  upon  the  last  made  supposition.  Now  wliere  is 
year  pretended  answer  to  the  Jesuits?  Should  you  say  (bat 
ahhoQgh  the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  benevol^ice  can 
never  come  into  conflict,  yet  sometimes  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  law  of  right  instead  of  the  law  of  benevolence  be** 
cause  we  can  tell  what  is  right  but  can  not,  in  a  given  case, 
tell  what  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  benevolence — should 
you  say  thus,  you  would  talk  nonsense.  Both  the  law  of 
right  and  tfie  law  of  benevolence,  if  there  be  two  such  laws 
have  respect  to  and  demand  certain  ultimate  intentions,  and 
neither  of  them  regards  any  ttiing  as  right  but  these  intenttoos 
and  those  volitions  that  proceed  and  receive  tiieir  character 
from  them.  If,  therefore,  you  would  know  what  is  right,  die 
law  of  right  must  answer,  to  will  the  right  as  an  ultimate  end 
and  die  conditions  and  means  of  promoting  this  end.  But 
this  were  nonsense.  The  law  of  benevolence  must  answer,  to 
will  the  good  as  an  ultimate  end  and  the  conditions  and  means 
of  promoting  it,  is  right  You  can,  therefore,always  as  infoK 
libly  know  what  is  right  by  reference  to  the  law  of  beaevD** 
lence  as  by  reference  to  the  law  of  right  If  these  laws  can 
not  come  into  conflict  it  is  always  right  and  always  safe  to 
will  the  good,  and  in  so  doing  you  always  will  right  But  t^ 
suppose  the  laws  can  come  into  conflict  involves  an  absurd^ 
ity  and  a  contradiction*  Whenever  one  supposes  himself  to 
know  what  right  demands  better  than  he  knows  what  tbe 
law  of  benevoleace  demands,  he  is  deceived.  In  tbe  suppo- 
sition he  supposes  that  there  is  a  law  of  ri^t  distinct  irom 
and  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  law  of  benevolence,  which  is 
not  true.  And  again.  In  the  supposition  he  is  conceiving  of 
moral  obligation  and  moral  character  as  belonring  to  some  pxy^ 
iicular  ad  and  not  to  the  ultimate  intention.  It  is  common  to 
hear  pe<^le  loosely  say,  I  know  that  such  and  such  a  Aung  is 
right  or  wrong  when  they  can  have  req^ect  only  to  tbe  outward 
act  or  to  tbe  volition  that  caused  it,  or,  to  say  Ifae  most  that  can 
truly  be  said,  they  make  the  affirmation  only  of  tbe  pmoci^ 
mate  and  not  of  tbe  ultimate  intention.  But  it  is  certam 
that  if  tbey  affirm  right  or  wrong  of  acts  of  wiH  without  re* 
gard  to  ultimate  intention,  they  deceive  themselves,  for  widi 
respect  to  acts  of  will  at  least,  it  is  admitted  that  right  and 
wrong  can  stricly  be  predicated  only  of  ultimate  intention. 
But  if  we  are  to  look  to  ttie  ultimate  intention  for  ri^  amd 
wrong,  and  if  executive  volitions  receive  their  chsaracter  from 
tbe  ultimate  intention,  then  we  can  always  as  certoiniy .  tsll^ 
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iviiaf  U  rigbl  or  wrong  hj  reference  to  the  kv  of  befievoleoce 
af  hy  reference  to  i£e  law  of  right,  if  there  be  two  moml 
l»rs.  For  sappose  we  would  know  what  is  right  by  eon* 
svMiiig  the  law  of  right,  the  answer  is,to  intend  the  ri^C  as  an 
end  k  right;  and  all  voIitioDS  and  actions  j^oceediag  from 
ikb  intention  rec^re  their  character  from  this  intention. 
Should  we  enqnire  what  is  right  bj  consulting  the  law  of  be- 
neroleoce,  the  answer  would  1^,  to  will  the  gxKKl  or  the  intrin- 
ricalljr  ?alaable  to  being  as  an  end  is  always  right,  and  all  the 
voGtioosand  actions  winch  proceed  from  this  intention  reoeive 
tiieir  character  from  the  intention.  We  can  in  no  case  de- 
cide what  is  right  or  wrong  without  reference  to  the  ultimate 
ialention,  for  in  this  all  moral  character  properly  resides.  But 
if  the  end  or  the  intention  is  right  whatever  the  end  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  whether,  it  be  abstact  right,  or  justice,  or  the 
will  of  God,  or  the  valuable,  if  the  intention  be  rig^t  the 
executive  volitions  and  acts  must  be  right  as  proceeding  from 
ari^tinteotion.  So  that  whatever  be  supposed  to  be  the 
feoadation  of  moral  obligaticn,if  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be, 
that  obligation  respects  ultimate  intention,  and  that  execu- 
tive votitions  and  acts  receive  their  character  from  the  ulti- 
mate intention,  it  follows, 

1.  That  we  can  tell  as  well  what  is  right  in  any  one  case  as 
in  any  other;  and, 

2.  That  the  doctrine  lies  equally  open  to  the  perversion  of 
the  Jesuits  or  to  any  one  who  is  wicked  enough  to  abuse 
it;  and, 

3.  That  nothing  is  gained  in  replying  to  the  Jesuits  or  to 
those  who  would  abuse  the  doctrine  of  intention  by  assuming 
dkat  there  are  divers  grounds  of  moral  obligation. 

Bat  since  this  writer  will  have  it  that  the  will  of  God  is  the 
femidation  of  moral  obligation,  let  us  see  how  the  supposed 
difirent  moral  precepts  would  read  upon  the  supposition  that 
Ihe  wiH  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
dnn.  Take  first  the  law  of  ri§^t  This  law,  if  there  be 
SBch  an  one  separate  from  the  law  of  benevolence  says.  Will 
tlie  right  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  is,  for  its  own  sake*  Now  if 
tbewUi  of  Cvod  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
Hbs  kw  it  ahoald  read  thus, ""  will  the  right  for  its  own  sake, 
yet  not  for  this  reason  but  because  God  commands  it"  if 
Cod's  will  of  itself  instead  of  the  nature  of  right  makes  it 
^Uigatery  ud  right  to  will  the  right,  then  ^uld  he  will  the 
4uect  opporile,it  would  majbe  thai  rigid  and  dai^* 
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The  same  is  true  of  justice.  Sappose  there  be  a  distinct 
moral  law  requiring  justice.  This  law  must  require  that  the 
just  should  be  willed  as  an  ultimate  end  or  for  its  own  sake. 
But  if  the  will  of  God  be  the  ground  of  the  obligation  toobej 
this  law,  it  would  read,  will  the  just,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
just,  but  because  God  wills  that  you  should  will  the  just.  Or 
suppose  God's  will  is  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  could  of  itself  impose  obligation  to  will  the  right 
or  the  just  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  right  or  justice,  which 
it  must  be,  to  be  a  ground  of  obligation  at  all,  it  would  fol- 
low that  should  God  will  that  I  should  choose  the  direct  oppo- 
site, it  would  impose  obligation.  The  same  is  and  must  be 
true  whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  end  required  to  be  cho- 
sen. Unless  the  will  of  God  itself  be  the  end  to  be  chosen 
it  can  neyer  be  the  ground  of  foundation,  or  a  ground  of  ob- 
ligation to  will  it.  The  ground  and  the  onlj  ground  of  the 
obligation  to  will  any  thing  whatever  as  an  ultimate  end  must 
be  found  in  and  be  identical  with  the  end  itself  God  requires 
it  because  it  is  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  his  will  is  on- 
ly a  declaration  of  the  law  of  his  own  reason  respecting  it. 
The  Divine  reason  sees  it  to  be  right,  fit,  and  smtable,  and 
therefore  the  Divine  will  publishes  the  affirmation  of  the  Di- 
vine reason,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  reason 
against  disobedience.  It  has  been  so  long  customary  to  talk 
loosely  in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  and 
to  speak  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  sovereign  whose  will  alone 
is  law  without  so  much  as  assuming  that  he  has  any  good  rea- 
son for  his  requirements,  or  without  once  thinking  that  his 
own  will  is  under  the  law  of  his  infinite  reason  and  that  his 
commands  are  nothing  else  than  the  revelation  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  infinite  intelligence — I  say  it  has  been  so  long  cus-. 
tondary  for  theologians  to  talk  and  write  loosely  upon  this  stib- 
ject,  that  now  if  we  introduce  a  rigid  enquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, what  this  writer  would  call  the  pious  feelings  of  many 
are  shocked.  But  it  is  their  pryudices^  and  not  their  piety^ 
that  are  shocked,  unless  their  piety  consists  in  the  beUef  of 
error. 

Nor  is  the  Divine  reason  the  ground  of  obligation.  It  gives 
law  to  God  and  to  us.  It  declares  that  we  ought  to  will  the 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  or  because  it  is  good  and  not 
because  the  Divine  will  or  the  Divine  reason  requires  it  Law 
is  never  itself  the  ground  of  obligation.  It  only  disclosesit 
declares  or  reveals  the  ground  of  obligation,  and  affirms  the 
obligation  with  the  sanctions  that  enforce  it,  and  is  in  no  cast 
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itself  the  gromnd  or  feandation  of  tiie  oUigatkm*  Law  it 
aiwajs  a  condMon  but  never  a  ground  of  of  obbgatiott;  so 
ttat  where  there  is  no  law  there  w  no  oUigatioo.  But  bm 
never  is  nor  can  be  the  ground  of  obligation.  But  aH  thu  awl 
moch  m^re  is  contained  in  the  work  in  question,  and  I  aai 
doing  Khle  else  than  rewriting  the  arguments  to  which  the 
reviewer  has  made  no  replj.  The  fact  is,  his  review  is  ratfe* 
er^fertiie  most  part,  an  appeal  to  loose  prejudices  than  ta 
reason  or  revelation,  as  any  one  maj  see  bj  a  thorough  ex^ 
anunation  both  of  the  review  and  of  the  work  revie^i^.  I 
do  not  in  thus  sajine  intend  to  impeach  his  motives;  for  he 
has  himself  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  waj  of  thinh^ 
ing  and  speaking  that  he  reallj  feels  shocked  at  the  concl** 
sioDsof  mj  work  as  he  understands  them,  and  speaks  as  he 
feels.  I  can  not  deny  however  that  there  is  in  his  review  em 
appearance  at  least  of  a  dispoution  to  excite  a  public  prejudice 
against  the  work  reviewed. 

But  can  virtae  or  subjective  right  be  a  ground  of  moral  ob- 
ligation t  What  is  it!  Observe  we  are  now  enquiring  not 
whether  it  can  be  a  ground  of  obligation  to  exercise  certain 
emotions;  but  whether  it  can  be  aground  of  obligation  to 
choose  an  ultimate  end.  If  it  can,  it  must  impose  obligation 
to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end,  for  the  ground  of  the  ob» 
ligation  to  choose  any  thing  as  an  ultimate  end  must  be  found 
in  and  be  identical  with  the  end  itself. 

Now  whether  there  be  virtue  separate  from  choice  or  not,  it 
is  adantted  that  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  being  is 
virtuous.  That  is,  either  the  choice  itself  is  virtue,  or  vir^ 
toe  is  the.  moral  attribute  or  quality  of  this  choice.  Hence, 
I  remark, 

1.  One's  own  present  virtue  can  not  be  a  ground  of  moral 
obfigation,  for  in  this  case  his  obligation  must  be  to  choose 
either  his  own  present  choice,  or  an  attribute  of  his  own  choice 
as  an  end,  which  is  absurd.  If  his  virtue  consists  in  the 
cboice  of  good,  or  of  right,  or  of  any  thing,  to  choose  his  own 
virtue  as  an  ultimate  end,  were  to  choose  his  own  choice  as 
aa  ultimate  end,  instead  of  choosing  the  right  or  the  good, 
without  regard  to  any  other  end  which  is  absurd.  Ob^rve, 
if  rirtue  consist  in  the  choice  of  an  end,  and  if  it  be  a 
fcondation  or  ground  of  obligation,  it  can  of  itself  impose  ob- 
figation to  choose  itself  without  any  other  reason.  But  can  a 
present  chcdce  be  its  own  end  or  ohject?  Impossible.  But 
soppose  virtue  be  regarded  as  the  moral  attribute  or  quality 
of  cboice;  then  if  it  can  be    a  ground  of   moral  obliga- 
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tmi,  ihe  umiiij  of  a  present  oboke  cw  knpoae  #bligiilioB  to 
^1  it  iireflpective  of  aoy  other  end,  or  thing  chosen.  This 
again  it  absard,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  rega^  tho  qoalitjr  of 
«i  present  or  a  proposed  choice  as  a  sufficient  gfouod  of  obli* 
Mtion  to  make  it^nnd  as  constituting  the  only  ob|ect  ofchoke» 
But  if  it  be  a  ground  of  obfigation,  it  must  impose  obligatioii 
bj  itsdA  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end.  The  moral 
^oality  of  a  present  choice  an  end  which  of  itself  imposes  ob- 
Iqpttonto  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate!  If  this  is  i»otab» 
surd,  what  is? 

3.  Iiemark  that  our  ^tiiure  virtue  can  not  be  a  distinct 
gpoond  of  moral  obligation.  For  if  it  can,  it  must  impose 
^ligation  to  will  itself  as  an  ultimate  end.  But  my  iuture 
virtue  must  consist  either  in  chosing  an  ultimate  end  or  in  the 
quality  of  that  choice*  If  it  consists  in  future  choice^ 
then  I  am  under  present  obligation  to  choose  a  future  choice 
for  its  own  sake  and  wholly  irrespective  of  any  other  end 
whatever.  If  you  say  that  virtue  consists  in  ihe  choice  of 
^ood  or  of  the  nght  and  I  am  boundto  choose  the  future  dioice 
of  the  good  or  the  right  because  this  choice  is  virtuous,  I  ask. 
Is  the  choice  virtuous  because  of  the  end  on  which  it  termi* 
nates?.  Thep  it  is  the  end  that  gives  character  to  the 
choice,  and  it  is  not  the  choice  but  the  end  upon  which  it  ter* 
Bsinates  that  imposes  the  obligation.  If  you  say  the  choice 
is  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  irrespective  of  the  end,  then 
Ihe  choice  is  to  terminate  on  choice  as  an  end  without  regard 
to  any  other  end.  If  you  say  that  the  choice  is  to  be  chosea 
er. imposes  obligation  to  choose  itself  only  because  it  temir 
liates  on  a  certain  end,  then  it  must  be  the  end  on  wtnch  the 
future  choice  is  to  terminate  that  imposes  the  obligation  to 
choose  this  choice.  But  if  you  say  that  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  choose  both  the  end  and  the  choice  upon  which  it  is 
io  lermiaate  as  ultimates,  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the 
ehoice  itself  without  regard  to  its  end  can  impose  obligation 
im  cheese  itself  as  an  ultimate  end;  this  is  absurd.  But  sup- 
pose virtue  to  consist  in  the  moral  quality  or  attribute  of  6^ 
ture 'Choice.  If  this  quality  can  impose  oblagalion  to  will  or 
choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end  it  can  do  so  irrespective  of 
all  ether  ends.  But  the  quality  of  this  choice  dap€4»ds  en- 
tirely upon  the  end  chosen.  If  it  can  impose  obligation^  it 
msst  be  to  choose  itself  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any 
other  reason.  But  what  it  is,  in  and  of  itieU^  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  end  upon  which  the  cboioo  of  which  it  is 
M  quality  terminates.    It  is  therefore  impossible  and  absurd 
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«D  iflf  thai  m  qudi^  of  pmmt  or  of  a  fMitre  dMk«  ikMH 
of  itsdf  be  a  grdmA  of  ebligiidon  to  chodte  h  as  an  olli* 
Mrte«iid« 

3.  The  same  is  true  if  we  regard  the  present  or  fittare  lif- 
tnc  of  an  J  other  being  than  oul'selres  as  a  groand  orfoonda- 
Isoaof  aioral  obligation.  It  matters  not  at  all  what  we  re* 
gard  as  the  ultimate  end  upon  ^bich  choice  ought  to  tenni^ 
nate — wh^her  it  be  happiness  or  ob^ctive  right  or  Yiriae^* 
the  TutooiKoees  of  choosing  this  end  can  never  of  itself  iiii*> 
poseobhgation  to  make  this  choice;  and  to  affirm  that  it  can, 
ii  to  affirai  that  the  virtaoosness  of  a  choice  c«i  impoie  ob- 
ligation to  make  the  choice  without  regard  to  the  end,  the  na- 
tore  of  which  end  alone  makes  the  choice  virtuous.  Why^  if 
the  virtue  of  a  choice  depends  whollj  on  the  nature  of  the 
end  upon  which  it  terminaies,  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  la 
saj  that  die  virtue  of  the  choice  can  alone,  impose  obligation 
to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end. 

But  surely  I  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  discussioB 
to  show  that  nothing  is  gained  in  replying  to  the  Jesoiti  by 
assuming  that  there  are  divers  independent  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  and  consequently  divers  moral  laws.  For  if  the 
snppodtion  be  admitted  that  there  are,  either  these  laws  may 
cone  into  conflict  or  they  can  not  If  they  can,  who  will  say 
that  the  law  of  benevolence  shall  yield  to  the  law  of  right,  or 
that  it  can  be  a  doty  to  will  abstract  right  as  an  end,  rather 
than  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  the  universe?  But  if 
these  supposed  moral  laws  can  not  come  into  conflict,  why 
Aen  the  Jesuit  will  of  course  reply  that  it,  is  and  must  be  u- 
ways  right  to  will  the  highest  well  being  or  good  of  God  and 
the  universe  with  the  necessary  conditions  and  means,  and 
tberefere  the  end  or  the  intention  must  give  character  to  and 
sanctify  the  means.  Or  again;  suppose  that  there  be  divers 
uWmate  ends  or  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  he  would  tell 
you  that  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one  of  these,  the  end  or  inten- 
tioo  sanctifies  tiie  means,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  &f  far  M 
ufoiding  the  perversion  of  the  Jesuits  is  concerned,  by  assu- 
BiagtlKtt  there  are  divers  grounds  of  moral  obligation  and  of 
course  divers  moral  laws.*  And  the  same  is  true  whether  it 
be  adadtted  or  denied  that  these  ends  or  laws  can  come  into 
oooftet. 

Hie  fact  is  timt  the  assumption  that  there  are  divers  inde- 
pendent grounds  of  moral  obligation  each  of  which  can  im- 
pose dd^tion  of  itself  is  a  mistake;  and  when  men  think 
tfaatttiere  are;  it  il  only  because  tiiey  have  lost  sight  of  the 
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fact  (hatmMna  oUigatbn  is  ttriedj  predkable  oiilj  of  eltf- 
mate  iDtciiti<in^  or  of  the  choice  of  aonietfaing  for  its  own 
sake.  Nothing  can  be  thus  chosen  but  the  intrinsicalij  vakn 
able  to  being,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  other  ground  of 
moral  obligation  but  that  which  is  intriRMcall j  vahtable.  This 
is  and  most  be  the  sole  ground  of  moral  obligatioD  for  Ae  plain 
reason  that  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  choose  anj  thing  eke 
as  ao  ultimate  end.  This  writer  admits  that  it  is  a  first  troth 
of  reason  thatenjoym^it  is  ralaable  in  itself  and  ooght  to  be 
chosen  for  this  reason.  This  has  the  characteristics  of  a  first 
truth;  all  men  practically  admit  that  enjoyment  is  a  good 
per  se. 

But  suppose  this  writer  to  take  the  ground,  which  in  feet  I 
understand  him  to  take,  that  there  may  be  divers  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  in  respect  to  one  and  the  same  intention. 
Suppose  he  should  say  that  although  there  can  not  be  divers 
grounds  of  obligation  in  such  a  sense  that  they  can  come  in- 
to conflict,  yet  there  may  be  several  distinct  and  consistent 
grounds  of  obligation  in  respect  to  the  same  act.  He  says, 
p.  986* 

"  It  IB  oae  of  Mr.  Finney's  hobbies  that  the  ground  of  oblisation  must  be  one 
and  simpie*  If  it  is  the  will  of  Qod,  it  is  not  his  moml  eicellence ;  if  his  mor- 
eaoellea«eit  is  not. his  will.  This  howover  umy  be  aMf  nferrsd  totkecoauBea 
jod|^ent  of  men.  They  i^  conscious  that  even  entirely  distinct  giWMidi  of 
obligation  may  concur  :  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  commanded*  the  authority  of 
him  who  gires  the  command,  and  the  tendency  of  what  if  enjobed." 

Here  this  writer  affirms  what  I  have  above  supposed,  name- 
ly:  that  these  are  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation  in  re- 
spect to^one  and  the  same  acL  The  nature  of  the  thing  com- 
manded— the  authority  of  him  who  gives  the  command 
and  the  tendency  of  what  is  enforced.  These  he  says  are  dis- 
tinct grounds  of  moral  obligation,  of  course  be  must  mean  in 
respect  to  one  and  the  same  act  This  is  a  common  error. 
I  will  therefore  spend  a  moment  upon  it  Here  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  arc  discoursing  of  acts  of  will  and  of  ul- 
timate choice  or  intention  for  as  this  writer  agrees,  and  as  all 
must  agree  so  far  as  acts  of  will  are  concemea  strictly  speak- 
ing moral  obligation  belongs  only  to  the  ultimate  choice  or 
intention.  If  therefore  there  can  be  several  distinct  grounds 
of  moral  obligation  respecting  the  same  act,  it  must  be  that 
there  are  divers  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation  to 
make  an  ultimate  choice  or  intention.  But  the  absurdity  of 
this  will  appear  if  we  consider  that  the  choice  of  an  ultimate 
end  consists  in  choosing  it  for  its  own  sdke>  and  not  for  aome 
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odm^raaton.  Jiow  suppose  tbattbere  ara^tbe  Mfewmg 
dHtiBci  gnmiids  of  moral  obI^;atioii  to  will  tbe  well  beisg  ^ 
Ged  and  the  aniTerse. 

U  Theintriimc  value  of  the  encL 

2.  Tbe  will  or  aatboii^  of  God. 

3.  Thevtilky^  and 

4.  Tbe  rigfatnesB  of  thus  willing. 

Now  be  it  remembered  tbat  a  ground  of  moral  obligation 
mast  be  sometfaing  which  upon  certain  conditions  can  impo$e 
oUmOum  of  iiidf^  without  tbe  existence  of  any  other  ground 
of  oMigation.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  named  is  agrmmd 
of  moral  <ri>lipation,  and  is  seen  by  all  men  instantly  uid  ne- 
cessarily  to  mipose  obligation*  But  can  the  will  of  God 
akme  in  this  case  impose  obligation?  Should  he  command  me 
to  choose  his  well  b€»n^  as  an  ultimate  end  would  this  impose 
oUigatioQ  to  do  so  entirely  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end!  No,  for  it  were  a  contradiction  and  an  imposnbilihr  to 
nnke  this  choice  in  obedience  to  his  will  irrespective  of  the 
value  of  the  end.  But  for  the  value  of  the  end  his  command 
to  wiU  it  as  an  ultimate  end  could  impose  no  obligation  to  will 
it  lor  its  own  sake.  But  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  to 
will  it  Cm*  its  own  sake.  But  suppose  the  uHlity  of  the  choice 
is  a  duUmct  ground  of  obligation.  The  utility  of  the  choice 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  end.  The  chmce  can  be  use- 
ful only  because  the  end  which  it  tends  to  promote  is  valua- 
ble. The  tendency  or  utility  of  the  choice  then  can  never  be 
a  distinct^roimd  of  obligation,  for  ande  from  the  value  of  the 
ead  the  tradency  of  the  choice  to  secure  it  would  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  or  any  reason  at  all  for  the  choice.  Suppose 
tbe  rigktnen  of  ibe  choice  to  be  a  distinct  ground  of  ODliga- 
tion.  Bot  the  choice  is  not  right,  aside  from  the  value  of  tfie 
end  chosen.  Leave  out  of  view  the  value  of  the  end  and  the 
choice  of  it  would  not  be  right,  therefore  the  rightness  of  the 
choice  cannot  be  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation,  for  if  it  could 
it  would  impose  obligation  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end,  b«t  irreq»eclive  of  the  value  of  the  end  the  choice  would 
not  be  right,  and  of  course  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end,  there  can  be  no  ground  whatever  of  obligation  to  will 
it  as  an  ultimate.  No  consideration  whatever  could  im* 
pose  oU^ation  to  will  the  good  of  being  as  an  ultimate 
end  inespectiye  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.  Of 
vmmm  there  can  be  no  grotmd  of  obligation  in  any  proper 
sense  of  tbe  term)  excq>t  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to 
be  ^osen.   This  writer  and  all  who  affirm  distinct  grounds 
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of.  meral  oUttfatkit)  aro  IfainUng  when  thej  make  tlie  mffir- 
matioa  act  of  vUimate  choice  or  iatentiMi  bat  of  8<mie  execn- 
tife  act 

Bat  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  obiigatioii  belooM  to  executiTe 
acts  of  will,  that  is,  to  volitions  as  distinct  from  ultimate  choice 
and  suppose  that  it  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  end  which  the 
volition  is  designed  to  secure  and  the  tendencj  of  the  voli- 
tion to  secure  it,  and  the  rightness  of  the  volition  and  the  aa- 
thoiity  of  God  are  so  many  distinct  grounds  of  morel  obKga- 
tion  to  put  forth  the  execudve  act.    It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  value  of  the  end  of  itself  imposes  obligation  to  pat   forth 
the  executive  act  to  secure  it  upon  condition  of  the  tendency 
to  do  so.    But  the  tendency  of  the  volition  to  secure  the  end 
can  not  be  a  ground  of  obligation  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
the  end,  for  if  we  have  no  regard  to  the  value  of  the  end 
there  is  no  reason  whatever,  that  is,  no  good  reason  for  the 
act  although  it  might  tend  to  secure  an  end.    The  rightness 
of  the  act  can  not  be  a  ground  of  obligation  sepaiat^   from 
the  vahie  of  the  end,  for  aside  from  the  value  of  the  end  the 
executive  act  would  not  be  right*    The  will  of  God  could  not 
impose  obligation  to  put  forth  such  a  volition  irrespective  of 
the  value  of  the  end  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  involves  a 
contradiction  to  put  forth  an  executive  volition  to  secure  an 
ultimate  end,  irrespective  of,  or  without  regard  to  the  wjahie 
of  the  end.    Should  God  command  me  to   put  forth  a  vo* 
Utioa  to  secure  an  ultimate  end,  or  to  secure  something  for  its 
own  sake,  it  could  not  impose  obligation  without  respect   to 
the  vahie  of  the  end,  (or  the  thing  commanded  is  that  I  put 
forth  volition  to  secure  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,   for 
its  own  value.    To  put  forth  the  volition  witiiout  reference  to 
the  value  of  the  end  to  be  secured  by  it  were  not  obedience 
to  the  command.    But  suppose  God  should  command  me  to 
put  forth  any  act  whatever  and  should  inform  me  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  it  whatever  but  his  arbitrary  will.     That  he 
had  no  reason  for  giving  the  command  and  I   had  none  for 
obedience  except  lus  arbitrary  will,  would  this  impose  obliga- 
tion. Novl  say  again  we  can  affirm  our  obligation  only,  as  we 
assume  that  God  was  in  fact  a  good  reason  for  all  bis  require- 
ments, whether  we  can  understand  what  they  are  or  not.  Ob- 
serve, I  expressly  maintain  that  the  command  of  God  always 
imposes  obligation  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  rea- 
son, but  it  does  this  upon  the  ground  of  an  affirmation  of  rea- 
son that  he  lias  a  good  reason  for  the  command  whether  we 
can  uaderatand  it  or  not 
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BatI  have  dwelt eaoegh  at  length  wk  this  part  of  tbe  nb* 
jeety  mj  object  beiaff  onlj  to  show  that  the  great  obfectieii 
of  this  writer  to  my  yiews,  lies  as  really  aod  as  fall j  agamst 
ittiDself  and  againts  all  others  as  against  me,  and  that  he  does 
BotaToid  tbe  difficulty  by  the  assiunption  that  there  are  dirers 
distnM^  groands  of  moral  obligation  and  that  there  is  in  fiict 
no  way  of  replying  to  this  objection,  but  that  in  which  I  have 
replied  both  here  and  in  the  book  reviewed. 

I  DMttt  remark  yery  briefly  upon  what  this  writer  calls  my 
secood  fundamental  principle,  to  wit,  that  mental  satisfaction, 
eDJoyment,  blessedness  or  happiness,  is  the  ultimate  good  of 
bcsne.  I  did  not  assume  this  as  true,  but  showed,  as  1  think 
coodusivelj,  that  this  follows  irresistibly  from  the  first  truth 
that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability.     This  writer  has  not  re- 

tBed  at  ^1  to  my  argument  in  support  of  the  position  now  to 
e  exanuned,  which  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  I  should  re- 
ply at  all  to  his  strictures  upon  this  point.    As  it  is,  nothing 
mere  can  be  expected  of  me  than  a  condensation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  position,  when  it  is  replied  to  it  will 
be  in  tkoe  either  for  me  to  yield  the  point  or  enter  into  a 
fiiller  yindication  of  it  I  assumed  as  a  first  truth  that  obli- 
gatMMi  most  imply  a  possibility  of  obedience.    This  I  now,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said,  take  as  established.    If  obliga- 
tioB  is  limited  by  ability,  it  follows  as  this  writer  concedes, 
that  all  obligation  must  strictly  and  properly  belong  to  ulti-» 
mate  iatoition,  or  to  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  with  all 
the  necessary  conditions  and  means  of  securing  it.   This  end 
■wst  be  something  chosen  for  what  it  is,  in  and  of  itself,  ^t 
is,  it  most  be  regaled  by  the  mind  as  intrinsically  valuable  to 
being,  and  chosen  for  that  reason.   NoUiing  can  be  so  regarded 
but  a  stale  ofmind^  that  is,  the  ultimate  eood  of  God  and  of  all 
beiagS)  most  be  sooEiething  existing  wimin  the  field  of  con- 
•CKNisness,  that  of  which  a  being  can  be  conscious.    I  insist 
that  this  ultimate  good  must  be  enjoyment  alone.    This,  my 
Kviewer  denies.    Now,  we  are  agreed  that  in  so  far  forth  as 
acts  of  will  are  concerned,  obligation  is  strictly  predicable 
^y  of  tbe  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  or  of  something  which 
the  mind  regards  as  a  good  or  as  intrinsically  valuable  in  it- 
self^ tegetber  vrith  the  necessary  conditions  and  means.    I  in- 
ait  dial  this  end  is  enjoyment  alone.    He  admits  that  enjoy- 
neat  it  an  ultimate  good,  and  that  this  is  a  first  truth,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.    But  he  ako  in- 
siililhat  meral,excellence  is  also  a  good  in  itself  and  that  it 
^i|^  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end, and  that  this  is  also  a 
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first  troth*  Thit  I  denj.  We  are  agfeed  then  tf»t  eojey- 
ment  it  an  oktmala  good.'  The  oolj  q[iMstioa  between  tarn 
here  is,  Is  mond  excellence  also  an  tiltiiiiate  good!  He  sars, 
^865, 

^'OwM^iordesiMdMittlM  difiM  nsnl  esetUenotistegrMMd  •T  mmsI 
obligiuon.  Thif  ht  prmiouBOtf  to  be  absurd.  Monl  tblifStkNi  wtpccli  the 
choice  of  an  ultiniate  end.  The  reason  of  the  obligation  and  the  end  chosen 
most  be  identical.  Therefore,  what  is  chosen  as  an  end,  must  be  chosen  for  its 
«wn  sake.  Bat  Wrtoe  bein|r  chsseii  asa  SMaas  to  an  esd,  Tis:  enojriMSt  aan* 
not  be  the  end  chossn.  This  of  ooorse  follows  from  the  piiac^  that  siuoy- 
ment  is  the  only  intrinsic  good,  the  only  thing  that  should  be  chosen  for  its  own 
sake,  and  other  thingi  only  as  they  aie  the  means  or  conditions  of  attaining 
that  end. 

We  shonld  like  to  ask,  howsrer,  how  Mr.  Finney  knows  that  happiness  is  a 
good,  and  a  good  in  itself  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake?  If  he  should  answer 
that  is  a  first  truth  of  reason;  is  it  not  a  first  truth  of  reason,  that  monl  ezoel- 
leaoe  is  a  flood,  and  alar  higher  good  to  be  ehssen  tor  its  own  saket  It  is  do* 
graded  anddenied,  if  it  be  ohoeen  simi4y  asameansof  ajoymeat  If  themer- 
ai  idea  of  excellence,  is  not  a  primary,  independent  one,  then  we  hare  no  moral 
nature,  we  hare  a  sentient  and  rational  nature;  a  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  power  of  peroeiriag  and  adapting  means  to  its  attuaaent." 

This  writer  here^  as  elsewhere  confounds  yirtne  with  mor- 
al excellence.  I  hare  distiagoished  between  them.  I  hxAd 
that  moal  excellence  consists  in  character  and  is  not  a  state 
of  raind,  but  only  a  result  of  a  state  of  mind.  Since  the  nlti- 
mate  good  must  consist  in  a  state  of  mind,  and  since  the  mor- 
al character  of  a  being  is  not  a  state  of  mind,  but  the  result 
of  moral  action,  moral  excellence  can  not  be  an  ultimate  good. 
-I  think  it  is  plain  that  this  writer  regards  Tirtue,  which  he 
confounds  with  moral  exellence,  as  an  ultimate  good.  To 
this  I  have  two  objections: 

1.  That  it  is  impossible,  as  has  been  shown,  that  virtue 
should  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end;  and, 

2.  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good  and  is  so  ru^anied  bj 
moral  agents,  is  not  and  can  not  be  a  first  truth  of  reascm. 

1.  Virtue  can  not  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  Virtue 
in  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned,  it  is  admitted,  is 
either  identical  with,  or  is  a  quaKtf  of  ultimate  choice.  It 
either  consists  in  that  choice  which  the  law  requires*  or  is  a 
quality  of  it  It  is  either  identical  with  obedience  to  law  or 
is  a  quality  of  obedience.  Now  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
the  required  choice  is  identical  with  the  end  chosen.  The 
law  requires  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  Can  this  end  be 
identical  with  the  choice  of  it?  The  choice  and  theead  cho- 
sen identical!  This  is  nonsense.  But  suppose  virttte  be  re* 
fsrded,  not  as  identical  with  choice,  but  as  the  moril  attri* 
ute  or  quality  of  ultimate  choice.  But  the  virtue  of  choice 
depends  upon  the  end  ehoseii^^-<a&  that  end  be  the  quaMty  df 
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the  dinee  itself!  The  choice  terninatiBg  on  a  qaaliiy  of  ttoolC 
wiucb  qvalitj  depeada  iipoB  and  owes  its  existence  lo  the  n»> 
toe  of  the  ad  cboaeD.  Bnt  this  end  is  tbe  qnalitj  which  has 
BO  existence  until  tbe  end  is  chosen.  Who  does  not  see  that 
iUiBate  choice  mast  terrmnate  on  some  valuable  end  out  of 
itseU!,  which  end  gives  character  to  the  choice. 

Bat  can  we  not  choose  the  virtue  of  another  being  as  an 
ttltimate  end«  No,  for  bis  virtue  is  either  identical  with  bis 
cbmce  of  an  ultimate  end  or  is  a  qualitj  of  that  choice.  If 
identical  with  it,  to  choose  his  virtue  as  an  ultimate  end,  were 
to  choose  his  choice  as  an  ultimate  en4  instead  of  choosing  tbe 
end  that  he  ought  to  choose.  If  virtue  consists  in  choosing 
the  virtue  of  ouer  bdngs  as  an  ultimate  end,  it  amounts  to 
this:  If  viftoe  be  identical  with  choice,  I  must  will  that  an- 
other should  will  that  another  should  will,  and  so  on  ad  infin- 
itum, without  anj  end  willed  in  any  case  except  the  willing 
of  another.    All  willing  in  an  everlasting  circle. 

If  viftoo  be  regarded  merdj  as  a  quality  of  choice,  then  I  am 
to  will  tbe  quality  of  anotber^s  choice,of  the  quality  of  another's 
choice  of  the  quality  of  another's  choice,and  so  on  forever*  But 
this  quality  depenck  upon  tbe  end  chosen.  Unless  the  choice 
tnuanate  on  an  intrinsically  valuable  end  or  on  tbe  right  end, 
IkecbMco  is  not  virtuous.  But  in  tbe  casesupposed  tfa^  end  is 
nothing  but  the  quality  of  another's  choice,  and  this  quality 
of  tbe  other's ch^ce  depends  upon  the  end  be  chooses.  But 
he  chooses  only  tbe  quauty  of  an  other's  choice  and  so  on  to 
infinim  This  is  is  ridiculous  enough.  But  there  is  no  esca- 
ping this  absurdity^  if  virtue,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate 
good  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  plain  that  virtue  can 
not  be  an  oljjeciof  ultimate  choice,  and  tlierefore  can  not  be 
an  ultimate  good  and  a  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The 
i^ionte  good  must  consist  in  a  state  of  mind.  All  states  of 
niod  are  voluntary  or  involuntary.  A  voluntary  state  we  have 
j«t  seen  can  not  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  The  ultimate 
good  then  most  be  an  involuntary  state  of  mind.  But  no  in- 
vohntarr state  of  ndnd  can  bean  ultimate  good  but  enjoy- 
■Mnt  .This  every  body  knows  to  be  an  ultimate  good.  Af- 
ter this  aU  aie  seeking  either  selfishly  or  benevolently.  This 
is  die  ulliamie^  tbe  es^  at  which  all  moral  agents  aim.  The 
sdish  aim  al  their  own  personal  enjoyment,  that  is,  they  seek 
eajoyawul  wAhly,  Benevolent  beings  aim  at  promoting  the 
hiaMit  altisaate  enjoyqsent  of  all  or  of  as  many  as  possible. 

\  Idesgr  thaftitisafijnt  truth  of  reason  thatvirtoeis  an  ul* 
igftud.    TUp  biMOOt  the  chwrqctetistiic  of  a  first  truth. 
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A  first  troA  is  necemiril j  a»d  iNuversally  known  and  pme* 
ticiillj  assumed  by  all  men,  wheUier  th^  admit  or  deny  U 
in  tbeorj.  Bui  all  men  do  not  assume  that  virtue  is  an  uki- 
mate  good.  We  have  seen  that  it  can  not  be  chosen  as  an 
ultimate  end,  and  of  coarse  it  can  not  be  a  first  truth  of  rea- 
son tliat  it  is  an  ultimate  good.  All  moral  agents  do  regard 
virtue  as  a  good  and  as  a  great  good,  but  not  as  an  ultimate 
good.  It  is  a  good  of  ininite  value,  but  it  is  onlj  a  rdoHTx 
sood.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  infinite  blessedness  of 
God  and  therefore  infinitelj  valuable.  It  is  the  condition  of 
blessedness  in  all  moral  agents,  and  ^reibre  as  really  valu- 
able as  their  blessedness;  but  it  is  not  an  ultimate  good.  Its 
value  is  relative  and  not  ultimate.  Hence  ultimate  good  is 
that  blessedness  in  which.virtoe  naturally  and  govemmentally 
results.  Moral  agents  from  the  laws  of  their  beine  can  not 
but  approve  of  virtue.  Holv  beings  delight  in  it  S>r  its  own 
sake.  It  is  morally  beautiful  and  lovely  and  the  contempla* 
tion  of  it  gives  a  sweet  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  mind 
of  a  holy  being.  Hence  we  say  we  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  so  we  do  if  by  love  we  mean  deHghL  But  to  del^t  ia 
a  thing  for  its  own  sake  is  not  the  same  as  choosing  it  forila 
own  sake.  Delighi  is  not  choice.  Virtue  is  deK^ed  m  for  its 
own  sake  but  we  have  seen  that  it  can  not  be  chosen  ht  its 
own  sake.  We  are  apt  to  call  that  a  good  in  itself  wUch 
we  are  conscious  of  delighting  in,  without  considefiiig  that 
the  delight  is  really  the  ultimate  sood  and  not  that  whidi  givm 
delight  I  contemplate  physical  or  moral  beauty,  I  experi- 
ence a  sweet  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation.  Now  I  laay 
call  the  beauty  which  I  enjoy  a  good  peree^  but  Itsdk  loosei]^ 
It  is  not  the  beauty  but  the  enjoyment  thai  is  Oke  goad  jmt  te; 
beauty  is  only  a  relative  and  not  the  okoDate  good.  This 
is  the  fact  with  virtue.  It  is  morally  and  exquisitely 
beautifol.  God  and  all  holy  beings  enjoy  the  eieraise  aad 
the  contemplation  of  it  Men  are  wont  to  coafeiindtlii^ 
cause  of  the  enjoyment  wiUi  the  enjovment  itself  and  to 
speak  of  holiness  or  virtue  as  a  good  in  itself.  Bat  s«|qpoae 
that  moral  agents  had  no  pleasure  at  all  in  it;  Suppose  it  was 
not  to  them  a  beautiful  object;  Suppose  that  its  contempla- 
tion did  not  excite  the  least  feeling,  desire  or  emotioB  of  any 
kind;  Suppose  it  were  contemplated  as  a  pure  act  of  WiH  or 
as  a  aiorai  quality  of  a  choke,  aad  that  we  were  socoaattah 
ted  as  to  experience  not  the  least  pleasure  in  llie  oontempla«- 
tioa,  or  that  it  did  not  satisfy  any  demand  of  our  being.  Gould 
it  be  regarded  as  a  good  in  ibmCf  or  as  a  good  in  ihfU9mef4$S 
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ynkMe  at  ftN!  Bat  if  it  were  not  regarded  either  as  relative* 
1/ or  intrinsically  valuable  we  could  not  affirm  obligatioD  to 
choose  it  at  all.  We  know  nothing  as  valuable  except  upon 
ooodition  of  its  relation  to  the  sensibility.  But  for  this  &€• 
nltj  the  idea  of  the  valuable  could  not  exist.  All  moral 
agents  regard  obedience  to  moral  laws  as  the  condition  of  moral 
Uesiediiesa,  and  since  they  regard  blessedness  as  a  good  in 
itself,  they  affirm  thdr  obligation  to  fulfil  the  necessary  con* 
ditioDs  of  their  own  blessedness,  and  to  will  the  blessedness 
of  all  other  moral  agents,  and  that  they  should  be  virtuous,  or 
do  right,  as  the  con£tion  of  their  blessedness.  Were  it  not 
for  the  relation  that  virtue  is  seen  to  sustain  to  happiness 
ia  general,  no  moral  agent  would  conceive  of  it  as  valu- 
able. 

Virtoe  is  obedience  to  moral  law.  Now,  do  but  consider 
bow  ridiculoos  it  is  to  assert  that  obedience  is  itself  the  ulti* 
mate  good  or  end  contemplated  by  the  law!  Does  the  law 
aim  not  at  the  results  of  obedience  as  an  end,  but  at  obedir 
ence  itself  as  an  ultimate  end?  Do  moral  agents,  can  they 
posdbly,  reeard  obedience  itself  as  the  ultimate  eoodt  Obe- 
dience consists  ia  choice  or  willing,  and  does  the  law  c(mtem- 
plole  mere  choice  or  a  quality  of  choice,  as  an  ultimate  endt 
The  ultimate  good  is  that  blessedness  promised  as  the  reward 
of  obe£ence  to  law.  So  all  moral  agents  must  regard  it,  and 
so  they  must  affirm,  when  they  knpw  what  they  say,  and 
whereof  they  affirm.  Obedience  to  law,  the  ultimate  good, 
instead  of  that  which  is  the  end  or  object  of  obedience?  The 
assertion  is  ridiculous.  Obedience  is  not  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  of  any  value  at  all  were  it  not  for  its  relation  to 
the  end  or  object  to  be  secured  by  it  Law  is  of  no  value  ex- 
cept as  it  is  mated  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it. 
So  it  is  with  obligation  and  with  obedience.  Obedience  to 
mral  law  is  moraily  beautiful,  that  is,  we  so  regard  it  by  a  law 
of  oar  beine  just  as  we  regard  a  rose  as  naturally  beaa- 
tifiiL  We  nave  pleasure  in  both,  but  the  pleasure  and  not 
the  beauty  is  the  ultimate  good.  The  beauty  is  a  good  to  us, 
kat  iiis  oi^  a  relative  good,  that  is,  the  beauty  is  the  cause  of 
the  enjoyment  and  is  valuable  for  that  reason. 

Observe  I  am  not  contending  that  our  own  personal  en- 
jojmoDt  is  the  end  at  which  we  ought  supremely  to  aim.  The 
pieeeptof  the  law  requires  me  to  choose  as  an  ultimate  end 
theUghesteajoyment  of  being  in  general,  and  the  sanction 
pmawBca  that  obedience  shall  secure  my  own  enjoyment  and 
the  highest4aaoimt  of  wjoyoieat  in  others  which  can  result 
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fVom  my  efforts.  It  is  not  partial  good  will  or  self  enioj* 
ment  of  which  I  am  speaking  as  the  requirement  of  the  law, 
nor  partial  enjoyment  which  is  its  end.  It  requires  the 
choice  of  universal  good  and  aims  as  far  as  possible  to  se- 
cure it 

But  in  support  of  the  affirmation  that  virtue  is  a  good  in 
itself  it  may  be  said  that  God  requires  virtue.  Now  does  be 
require  it  ^s  an  end  or  as  a  means!  If  as  an  end  this  proves 
that  he  regards  it  as  an  ultimate  good,  if  as  a  means  then  this 
is  the  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, which  my  work  denies.  To  this  I  answer  as  in  sub- 
stance, I  have  before  done, 

1.  That  virtue  consists  in  obedience  to  moral  law,  and  it 
is  nonsense  to  make  obedience  to  moral  law  an  end.  The 
law  requires  the  choice  of  an  end.  Can  choice  be  the  end 
chosen!  Virtue  strictly  speaking  is  an  attribute  of  choice, 
can  a  quality  of  the  choice  be  the  end  chosen  !  But  the  qual- 
ity of  the  choice  depends  altogether  upon  the  nature  of  the 
end  chosen,  the  quality  does  not  exist  and  can  not  therefore 
be  known  or  conceived  of  until  it  is  settled  in  regard  to  the 
end  upon  which  the  choice  terminates  or  is  to  terminate.  If 
this  end  is  valuable  in  itself  the  quality  of  the  choice  is  virtue; 
if  the  end  be  not  a  good  per  sa^  the  choice  has  no  virtue.  Now 
how  absurd  and  nonsensical  it  is  to  say  that  the  quality  or 
virtue  of  the  choice  is  the  end  chosen  when  the  quality  does 
not  exist  except  upon  condition  that  something  besides  itself 
is  chosen  as  the  ultimate  end. 

2.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  requiring  any  thing  whatever  as 
an  ultimate  end.  What,  require  an  ultimate  end  instead  of 
requiring  the  choice  of  that  end!  All  requirement  respects 
doif^  or  choosing^  but  doing  or  choosing  can  not  be  an  ulti- 
mate end.  All  law  or  commandment  respects  so  far  at  least 
as  acts  of  will  are  concerned,  action  in  reference  to  some  end* 
Requirement  in  respect  to  acts  of  will  at  least,  must  of  ne- 
cessity respect  the  choice  of  an  end  or  the  choice  of  means  to 
secure  an  end  and  virtue  must  be  a  quality  of  this  required 
choice.  To  say  that  the  choice  of  the  end  is  required  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  but  for  the  sake  of  the  quality  of  the 
choice  is  to  over  look  the  fact  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  end 
alone  that  gives  quality  to  the  choice.  It  were  strange  indeed 
if  the  quality  of  choice  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  value 
of  the  end  were  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  end  itself, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  choice  is  the  ul- 
timate end  instead  of  the  end  whose  value  gives  the  qualitj 
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to  fte  dmce.    But  let  m  come  back  to  the  thought  thmt  it  is 
aD  ahsurditj  to  saj,  that  which  is  required,the  action,  choice^ 
flbould  be  an  ultimate  end.    Law,  I  say  again,  proposes  an  end 
and  requires  acUon  in  reference  to  that  encL    The  thiuff  requi- 
red is  mo^  the  end  but  action  in  reference  to  that  en£    STor 
can  the  end  be  the  qualitj  of  this  required  choice  or  action* 
If  it  be  asked  why  God  or  reason  demands  the  choice  of 
the  intrinsically  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  the  answer  is,  God 
and  reason  demand  the  choice  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic 
?alue  of  the  end.    It  is  right ji^er  se  to  choose  the  valuable  for 
its  own  sake.    Virtue  is  a  quality  of  this  choice*    That  is, 
the  choice  of  the  valuable  for  its  own  sake  is  a  right  choice* 
God  requires  the  choice  because  right  demands  it,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  because  the  end  demands  it     The  law  of 
light  or  of  moral  order  demands  it.    But  is  not  this  making 
the  rightness  of  the  choice  the  foundation  of  the  obligation 
instesd  of  the  good?  No,  I  reply.    The  rightness  of  the 
choice  is  a  condition  of  the  obligation  but  not  the  foundation 
of  it    It  is  the  good  that  is  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end, 
and  not  the  rignt  or  virtue  of  the  choice,  the  goodness  or  val- 
ue of  the  end  makes  the  choice  risht^but  the  rightness  of  the 
choice  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  end.    Choice  of  which 
virtue  is  an  attribute  is  not  demanded  as  an  end,  for  it  can 
not  be  an  end.     Ultimate  choice  is  not  demanded  as   a  con- 
dition or  means.    It  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  reason  and 
of  God  as  a  thing  right  in  itself,  but  not  as  a  thing  ra/ua6/e  in 
itsdC    Choice  respects  ends  or  means — Law  requires   the 
choice  of  an  end  with  the  conditions  and  means,     it  requires 
the  choice  of  the  end  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  of  means 
upon  condition  of  the  perceived  tendency  to  secure  the  end,but 
the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  choose  the  means  is  the  value 
of  the  end.    Moral  law  then  does  not  require  the  choice  of 
which  virtue  is  an  attribute  as  an  end.     Nor  does  it  require  it 
as  aitteans,butit  requires  this  choice  because  of  the  value  of 
the  end,  and  upon  condition  that  it  is  right  perse.    But  if  the 
law  requires  this  choice  upon  condition  that  it  is  right  per  se^ 
are  we  not  to  make  this  choice  because  it  is  right  per  se  ?  I  an- 
swer, no.     The  thing  is  impossible  and  absurd,  /or  this  were 
to  choose  the  right  and  not  the  good  as  an  ultimate  end.     The 
thing  required  by  the  law  is  to  choose  the  intrinsically  valu- 
able to  being  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end:  the  law  requires 
this  upon  the  condition  that  this  is  right  j^^r  se.    But  I  am 
bound,  not  to  will  the  rightness  of  the  choice  as  an  end  or 
to  will  the  valuable  because  it  is  right  thus  to  will,  but  for  the 
7 
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mke  tdbt  wlwUe.  Iliat  is,  Itts  tte  vrimbie  ami  not flie 
rqriit  wUchlttm  bound  to  wVlL 

llnless  I  will  the  Tahiable  for  its  lywD  sake^  the  eboite  k  not 
ligbtyfor  it  is  not  what  the  law  demands.  God  reqair^  the 
choice  then  of  which  virtae  is  a  qoaKlj  neither  as  an  end  nor 
asanieans.  The  choice  requited  nutsttermiifate  on  an  end,  but 
the  choice  is  not  required  as  an  end.  The  choice  will  secure 
the  use  of  means,  but  ultimate  choice  is  not  required  as  a  means. 

Law  does  not  require  ends  and  means^butthe  dbmeeofenda 
and  means.  Choice  therefore  is  never  demanded  as  an  end 
or  as  means,  but  choice  is  required  because  of  ttie  tahie  of  the 
end  and  upon  condition  that  tfie  choice  of  this  end  is  right 
jmr  9e.  Tne  argument  to  which  I  am  now  replying  assumes 
that  whatever  the  moral  law  requires,  it  requires  as  an  end  or 
as  a  condition  or  means,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  la^  re- 
quires not  ends  and  means,  but  the  choice  of  ends  and  means. 
The  choice  of  the  right  end  and  of  the  appropriate  condi- 
tkms  and  means  is  virtuous.  God  reqmres  tiie  dioice 
both  of  die  end  and  the  means  tor  the  saike  of  the  value  of 
the  end,  but  upon  condition  tltat  sudi  choice  is  right  per  se. 
Right,  therefore,  is  a  conditioD  of  the  requirement,  but  not  tbe 
flMmdation  of  it,  for  were  it  not  for  the  value  of  the  end,  I 
say  again,  it  would  not  be  right  to  choose  it,  and  tiierefore  €rod 
could  not  command  us  to  clK>ose  it 

Now,  reader,  let  us  see  where  we  are  in  our  argument 
Observe,  we  are  now  iiiquirin^  into  the  ultimate  ground  of 
obligation,  or  what  is  me  ultima'te  good  of  beinr.  I  have 
asserted  that  enjoyment,  blessedness,  mental  satisntction,  or 
happiness  is  the  only  ultimate  good.  My  reviewer  asserts 
that  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good.    Now  what  have  we  se^it 

1.  That  the  ultimate  gMd  must  consist  in  a  conscious  state 
of  naind. 

2.  That  a  voluntary  state  of  mind  or  a  choice  or  volition 
can  not  be  an  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  can  not  be  an  ulti- 
mate good. 

3.  That  the  ultimate  good  must  consist  in  an  involuntary 
state  of  rouid  and  in  that  involuntary  state  in  which  all  ac- 
tion conformed  to  law  temmiates. 

4.  That  fliis  involuntary  state  is  mental  satisfaction  orhap- 
^ness* 

5.  We  have  seen  that  voluntary  action  can  not  be  the  end 
aimed  at  by  law  or  requirement,  but  that  re^remait  must 
always  contemplate  an  end,  and  require  action  or  choice  in 
reference  to  that  end;  &at  this  end  can  not  be  the  choke 
required  nor  a  quality  of  this  choice. 
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ultimate  good  that  is  to  be  chosen  for  Ui  owb  sake  tiwl 
•UeetiTe  aght  caa  not,  that  virtue  can  not. 

7.  That  Ml  mm  gire  the  lughest  evideiice  of  regardieg 
o^jmeQt  as  an  altimate  good. 

8.  Bat  that  they  do  not  and  can  not  andentandingl/  afim 
that  nrtne  is  an  ultimate  good# 

9l  That  the  verj  iden  of  regarding  choice  or  a  quaUtj  of 
cbMce  as  an  ultimate  good,  is  absurd  and  ridiculotti.  These 
things  are  iodobitabljr  established?  Where  then  is  the  Ibnn- 
datien  upon  which  tms  reviewer  rests  his  critidsm!   ^  It  hae 


into  thin  air.''  He  ^^has  labored  in  vain  and  spent 
his  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain."  We  have  seen  that 
what  he  calls  my  two  main  positions  or  premises  from  which 
he  admits  that  my  condusaons  logical]/  loUow^  ane  establish^ 
ed.  Whj  then  does  he  triumph  and  sajr  New  Schoolism  is 
iaUent    Such  triumphing  is  slM>rt. 

I  have  already  said  so  much  tlmt  I  must  dose  this  repl/ 
with  a  few  additional  words  in  reference  to  some  of  ms 
flttnj  (I  would  hope)  unintentional  misrepres^itatbns^  and 
pemps  a  few  sentences  respecting  some  of  the  absurdities 
conlamed  in  hk  review.  Some  of  these  last  are  so  gross  and 
l^aring  and  witiial  so  heterodox  that  itis  well  ibr  the  review* 
er  that  he  does  not  live  in  OberUn*  If  he  did,  the  welkin 
weald  ling  wUh  the  cry  of  heresy!  heresy!!  In  respect  to 
his  misrepresentations  I  am  willing^  to  ascribe  them  to  n^sp- 
prebension  and  his  misapprdiensions  to  his  loose  habit  of 
tinnking  on  metajphvAcal  and  moral  subjects,  and  to  his  want 
of  rigid  analysis  m  his  theologicttl  investigations. 
He  says  pages  373|  373: 

**lir.'Ifaa<9*s  priadplss  Im4  Itin  to  Sitm  4ftt  dien  10 10  diSbraoMia  ilMtf 
liilinsp botwoea  the  veaewedind  tbo  uueiiewed,  the  simier  tad  tiM  mmu 
'TIm  soriMlitr  ci  tfaonsntTi'lio  i«r*>  *  '^  oiiacq^tibU  of  oToiy  kind  and  do* 
0m  9i  ieo&af  tint  ii  posnbfe  to  ninti.'  p.  S91.  He  accoidinglj  go«i  oa  Iq 
Aiw  AaiiiBaon  aM)r  deiln  mietiicetien,  delight  in  the  trath*  abhor  an,  hare 
aaiflnieaoy  in  good  men,  entertain  fiMlingn  of  love  and  gratitude  lo  Qod«  and 
ia  Am  bo  as  tofMlingand  condnet,  exaoujr  whatninta  are.  Th^  only  eaaen. 
liTiiiiilwi  II  if  ia  tibe  wiU,  m  their  idtimate  purpose  or  intention.  The  finner's 
^Snsirialsalkastof  betopvooMDto  die  glory  efOod,  fromaaenae  of  dnty, 
Of  fcf  epy  wir jaiinn  of  the  loYolineM  of  aiond  eicoIl»noe,and  he  be  no  bettirtlia^ 
a  flme;  if  his  nkiowte  end  is  to  promote  happinoM  beeaose  happineaa  ia  in. 
snrisiltr  tdttbl^  ho  la  a  iBittt»* 

TUaisa  specimen  of  ibis  writ^'s  reading  and  criticism 
»  hejepnseentame  as  holding  the  ridiculous  absurdity 
a  sinnef's  uUfnate  intefUum  may  be  to  riorify  God /rem 
qf  Jklif^ffqm  en  afpncigUmi  of  the  k/velines$  of  nwr 
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al  excellence;  dmt  is,  his  ultimate  choice  or  intention  maj  be 
to  glorify  God,  and  yet  this  is  not  chosen  as  an  end  for  its 
own  sake,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  loyeKness  of  moral  excellence.  He  maj  choose  the 
eloiy  of  Grod  for  its  omn  sake^  and  jet  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  firom  a  sense  of  duty,  &c.  This  is  a  ridiculous  contradic- 
tion, and  if  this  writer  had  understood  the  bodk  he  was  review- 
ing, he  would  not  have  failed  to  see  that  I  again  and  again  ex- 
pose the  very  absurdity  which  he  here  charges  upon  me. 
The  thing  I  hold  is  not  that  the  sinner's  ultimate  end  may  be 
the  glory  of  God  and  he  be  as  wicked  as  a  pirate,  but  1  say 
that  his  ultimcde  end  may  be  selfish  and  yet  he  may  aim  to  do 
fats  duty  as  a  means  of  securing  his  own  interest,  or  he  may 
be  selfish  in  aiming  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  &c«  Self 
may  be  his  end^  and  duty  or  aiming  to  glorify  God  a  means. 
What  a  gross  blunder  for  the  reviewer  to  represent  me  as 
holding  that  the  uUimaie  intention  may  be  to  glorify  God,  and 
yet  the  glory  of  God  not  be  his  end^  but  duty  or  something 
else  be  his  end,  or  to  represent  me  as  holding  that  a  man 
can  be  wicked  at  all  when  his  ultimate  end  is  to  glorify  God. 
Bat  as  I  said,  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
this  reviewer.  The  book  was  regarded  by  him  as  so  hard  to 
read  that  he  reviewed  it  without  taking  pains  to  under- 
stand it,  jor  else  he  was  unqualifiedly  wicked  in  misrep 
resenting  me.  I  prefer  the  former  supposition.  Furdier: 
what  this  writer  here  says  will  make  a  false  impression  in  oth- 
er respects.  He  says,  I  ^^assert  that  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
feelings  between  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint"  He  then  quotes  from  me  that  ^the  sensibility  of 
the  sinner  is  susceptible  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  feeling  that 
is  pos^ble  to  saints."  Butis  this  saying  what  be  says  I  say,&at 
there  is  no  actual  diOerence  in  their  feelings?  I  scdd  smners 
are  capable  of  feeling  as  saints  do.  Is  this  saying  that  they 
really  do  feel  as  saints  do?  I  say  what  sinners  may  feel,  that 
is,  what  they  are  susceptible  of  feeling.  This  leads  him  to 
say  that  I  hold  that  there  is  no  difference  in  their  actual  feel- 
ings. Is  not  this  a  misrepresentation  of  what  I  say?  I  will 
not  accuse  this  writer  of  a  design  to  misrepresent,  but  this,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  looks  like  an  appeal  to  prejudice. 
Again  267: 

**  Mr.  nnney's  system  will  not  aHow  him  to  attaeh  aj  odm  meaniog  fb 
loTO  than  *  good  wiU,'  that  is,  willing  good  or  happfama  to  anj  one.  Lore  of 
Qod  therefore  can,  according  to  bis  doctrine,  be  nothing,  more  than  willing  his 
happiness ;  and  this  obligation  is  entirely  independent  i^  his  moral  excellence- 
Be  admits  that  his  moial  goodneaa  w  IIm  MMiifieii  of  ow  wilMng  hisActmil  hqh 
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^  te  it  is  Ml  «li#  giMid  «r  eiir  «Mi#ttm  to  10T«  Inait  or  l»  ««  Im  gMd. 
Ai  frr  as  oar/M&i^  are  concerned,  there  o«ght  to  be  no  difl^nee  be^een 
God  tod  Satan — we  are  boaad  to  will  the  bappiaess  of  each  according  to  itt  in- 
tiUetaiiie.'' 

Here  be  comphdns  of  me  for  holding  that  the  ground 
of  our  obHgatiOD  to  will  the  good  of  God  as  an  aldmate  end 
is  not  his  moral  excellence*  He  then  holds  that  we  oaght  to 
will  the  good  or  well  being  of  God  as  an  ttltimate  end^  mdfor 
its  mn  sake  or  vahie  to  hirn^  but  for  his  moral  excellence. 
This  is  again  a  ridicnloas  contradiction,  that  the  ybvnda/ton  of 
the  obligation  is  not  the  value  of  GofPs  happiness  to  him  but 
because  He  is  virtnons.  But  suppose  God  were  not  virtuous, 
shoaM  we  be  under  no  obligation  to  will  his  good?  Are  we 
to  will  the  good  of  God  and  of  all  beings  for  its  own  ro/ueor 
becausethey  arevirtuous?  Ihold  that  the  tn/rm0tcva/t«f  of  their 
well-being  is  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  will  it  as  a  possible 
i;ood,  and  their  rirtue  is  a  condition  of  the  obligation  to  will 
their  nresent  actual  blessedness.  But  he  holds  that  we  ought 
to  will  good  to  Gk>d,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  own  value  to  him, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  his  moral  excellence.  '  Bui  this  is  to  will 
his  moral  excellence  as  the  ultimate  end  and  not  the  well«being 
of  God.  I  will  the  highest  blessedness  of  God  for  its  own 
value  to  faim,  but  I  will  his  actual  and  perfect  blessedness  as 
a  concrete  reality  upon  condition  of  his  moral  excellence. 
B«t  do  not  overlook  the  contradiction  involved  in  what  he  holds, 
to  wit,  that  we  ought  to  will  good  to  God  for  it  own  sake  or 
as  an  ultimate  end,  yet  not  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  or  on  account  of  the  Divine  excellence. 
The  utter  looseness  of  this  writer's  thoughts  upon  questions 
of  this  kind  has  led  him  into  many  truly  ridiculous  blunders 
in  this  review. 

But  here  again  he  entirely  misrepresents  me.  I  say  that 
we  are  bound  to  will  the  good  of  every  being  according  to  its 
itiative  value  so  far  as  we  understand  it;  that  Satan's  char- 
acter and  governmental  relations  are  such  that  we  are  not  at 
llber^  to  do  him  good  or  to  express  our  benevolence  toward 
Mm,  but  as  his  well-being  is  really  valuable,  we  ought  to  be 
benevolent  toward  him  or  to  will  his  good.  And  is  not  this 
traet  Have  we  a  right  to  be  otherwise  than  benevolent  to- 
wards any  being?  In  &e  passage  just  ouoted  the  writer  rep- 
lesents  me  as  holding  that  as  far  as  our  feelings  are  concerned 
Ihere  ought  to  be  no  difierence  between  God  and  Satan.  I 
said  we  ought  to  will  the  good  of  each  according  to  its  per- 
ceived relative  value,  but  he  represents  me  as  holding  that  we 
••gilt  to  yM>  ftUce  towmicl  God  attd  SnlMi^     Such  cob- 
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fiwtgais «Miiiieii  in  thetiioiigiite  aiHllMi|«Mige of  thb  wri- 
ter. He  has  here  represented  me  as  holding  the  yerj  oppo- 
site of  what  I  do  hola  in  the  work  under  review.  It  it  impoe- 
aiMe  for  im  %of»l  alike  tawaid  God  and  Satan,  nor  haiv«  we 
anjr  reason  to  do  so.  We  can  not  but  have  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence toward  Satan.  These  feeliop;8  conrespood  with  his 
in&mal  character;  while  at  the  sajaie  timvwe  ought  to  have, 
because  if  our  will  is  right  we  shall  have  feelings  of  compla- 
ceacjr  in  God.  Thus  in  (his  case  again  this  writer  hy  his 
loose  wajr  of  thinking  and  writing  totally  misrepresents  me. 
Is  it  the  same  thing  to  feel  and  to  mill?  I  said  we  ought  to- 
will  the  good  of  Satan  or  to  be  really  benevolent  to  him* 
God  is  benevolent  and  loves  bis  enemies,  and  we  ought  to  love 
ours  or  will  their  good.  But  from  this,  this  writer  represents 
me  as  holding  that  we  ought  to  /ee/ alike  toward  them;  and  to 
render  the  sentiment  ridiculous,  which  it  truly  is,  he  italicised 
feelings.  But  the  instances  of  misapprehension  and  of  con- 
sequent misrepresentation  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed. 
I  could  not  believe  this  writer  honest  in  all  these  misrepre- 
sentations were  it  not  that  every  part  of  bis  review  afibrds  so 
high  evidence  of  his  loose  way  of  thinking  and  writing  upon 
metaphysical  subjects.  But  I  have  followed  him  far  enough. 
He  endorses  my  conclusions  provided  my  premises  are  sound. 
But  I  must  not  omit  the  notice  of  this  writer^s  idea  of  true 
rebgioQ.    On  pp.  256  and  257  he  says: 

"  On  tlitfl  dootrifte  wo  MiRMk,  1^  TbM  H  it  readilf  tdattt^tf  ttei  hippiaaseis 
a  good.  9.  That  it  is  coii8e(|aeBtIy  Qhli|atorf  oa  aU  moral  aftnli  to  oBdaavor 
to  promote  it  3.  That  the  higheat  happineas  of  the  uniTerie,  being  an  va- 
apeakabif  exalted  and  important  end,  to  make  its  attainment  the  obwct  of  fife 
is  a  noble  principle  of  action.  4.  Conaeqaetly  this  theoiy  of  motif  oblifttim 
is  inconceivably  moio  eleraled  than  that  which  makes  selMove  the 


principle  of  action,  and  onr  own  happiness  the  highest  obsject  of  pntsnit  & 
That  the  error  of  the  theory  is  making  d^ojrment  the  highest  and  the  only  m- 
trinsie  or  real  good*  ^,  That  this  error  denves  no  eoanteaanoe  frsas  tfw  feet 
that  the  Bible  represents  lore  to  Qod  and  lofo  to  our  neighbor  ■•  the  falilMDitof 
the  law.  To  derive  ainr  argament  from  this  sonrce  Mr.  Finney  mnst  fint  take 
the  truth  6f  his  theory  for  ^nted.  To  prove  that  all  love  is  benevolence,  it 
most  bo  assumed  that  happiness  is  tho  only  good,  if  lovoisfnotly  nssre  than 
benevolence,  if  a  diipooition  to  promote  happiness  is  only  ono  mad  thai  oaa  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  that  comprehensive  exoollenco  which  the  Scripfnres  call 
love,  his  argnment  is  worth  nothin|(.  In  accordance  with  that  meaning  of  tho 
term,  which  universal  osagehas  given  it,  any  nm-gohig  of  tho  aoal,  tirlitilhm 
under  the  form  of  desire,  afieotiDn,  oomplaesncy,  revwsnce,  delight  towaid»an 
appropriate  oti^ect,  is  in  the  Bible  called  love.'  To  sqneece  all  mb  down,  and 
wire-draw  it  thronirii  one  pin  hole,  is  as  impooiiblo  as  t#  change  Ihe  naliiro  of 
the  hnmansonl.  Every  man,  nota  als^  to  asms  bfsn  thumj  of  iho  ander- 
standing,  knows  diat  love  to  God  ia  not  benovoloMo ;  that  it  is  appf>halis»» 
complacency,  delight  ihhis  moral  eioellence,  reverenoe,  gradtnde,  devoiiMi. 
The  rMson  then  why  the 0eriptnrssrept«seMloive«s tho  fmlSmtti  fk»hk^m 
twoMd.    ffiwt,  beeanse  loi%  wai^tnfimWiy  psrfm  Bsiigr  iawskii'ia  it  i 
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lmm.9i  lit  mpwiMt  fa— ^  i  

tyd  n«l  with  it  sader  all  thoae  Ibmuk  fie  who  ml\j  loves  a  God  of  tnith. 
JMoee,  pan^Tt  nerer  and  benoToleooo,  ia  himaelf  tratlilal,  jnst,  holir,  meidfid 
aadiiad.  Beeoadly,  becaaaa  loToto  Godaad  maa  win  a^ore  all  obedicaoe la 
ihtpgaiptaaf  theJap.  W^nM^^milthaiifcn  that  love  iatba  MfiUiiff  af 
ilie  law,  without  being,  aopbiatioatcd  into  beUeving  or  rather  aayingt  thatium  ia 
knre,iDalioe  ia  love,  patience  love,  hvmility  love," 


Upon  this  pan^rapb  I  remark: 
1.  That  this  writers  y 


\  views  of  what  constitutes  virtae  or  true 
reB^Q  are  utterlj  defective.  I  trust  that,  as  we  say,  his 
heart  is  upon  this  subject  better  than  his  head.  He  freely  ad- 
mits that  benevolence  consists  in  the  choice  of  the  highest 
happiness  and  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  and 
that  benevolence  is  true  virtue. 

2.  He  regards  benevolence,  as  has  been  said,  as  possessing 
DO  attributes,  but  as  consisting  in  the  simple  choice  of  the 
happiness  of  God  and  of  being  as  an  ultimate  end  without 
taking  into  view  the  essential  attributes  of  benevolence.  He 
talks  of  squeezing  down  and  wire-drawing  all  virtue  through 
a  pin-hole,  S^.  He  then  regards  the  representation  that  to- 
nevolence  is  the  love  required  by  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
it  is«  when  properly  defined,  the  whole  of  virtue,  as  saueezine 
down  and  wire-drawing  virtue  through  a  pin-hole !  I  had  said 
in  the  work  before  him,  (See  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  2tL 
212.  213.) 

**  Of  thia  tmth  we  ahall  be  constantly  reminded  aa  we  proceed  in  onr  inTcati- 
catiaM,  for  we  ahall  6od  ilhiatntiona  of  it  at  every  step  or  oor  progreaa.  Belbre 
Ifntni  to  poimt  ont  the  attribatea  of  beneroleaoe,  it  ii  in^Mrtant  to  remaifc 
ihatall  the  inaial  attribntea  of  God  and  of  all  holy  beinga,  are  only  attributes  of 


teae.  Benerolenoe  ia  a  term  that  comprebensiTe^  ezpiesaeas  them  all. 
SM  if  laae.  Thia  term  ezpressea  oomprehenaiTelv  God'a  whole  moral  char- 
aelec.  Thia  love,  aa  we  have  repeatedly  aeen,  is  beneTolenoe.  Benerolenaa 
ia  fwd  wiffia^  or  the  choioe  of  the  higher  good  of  God  and  the  nniyerae  aa 
aa  tmL  Bat  nom  thia  compreheastTe  atatemeat,  accnrale  thoagh  it  be,  we  are 
a^  to  ieaeiva  Ttry  iaadeqaaie  ooneeptiona  of  what  really  belonga  to  aa  implied 
ia  hsar»a*ioes.  Toa^  that  love  is  the  faifiil'mg  of  the  whole  law;  that  be- 
aswiiain  ia  tha  whalaof  tne  raligtoai  that  the  whole  daty  of  man  to  God  aad 
his  asighbaTf  ia  expfeaaed  In  one  word,  2oae— these  statements,  thoagh  tnot  are 
saasaipnhaasive  as  t»  aeed  with  all  minds  mnch  amplificaticn  and  explanation. 
IhaM  ]%  Aa$  aiaair  thtnga  ai»  implied  in  Ioto  or  benavalenca.  By  this  ia 
JMtfill  tlsu  haaevettttca  naeda  to  be  viewed  ander  varioaa  aspects  and  in  va- 
M»  arfadaasy  ibd  ita  disposltioaa  or  willings  considered  in  the  varions  relations 
ia«lialiat  iaasllRl  ta  act.  Beaetolence  ia  aa  nltiBMite  iatentioa,  or  the  choice 
^<«%«linala  wd»  How  if  wa  aappaaa  that  thia  ia  all  that  ia  implied  ia  he* 
'  '  p  en.  Unleae  we  inqnire  into  the  natvre  of  tha 
i  aad  the  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish 
I  hat  little  of  the  import  of  the  word  benevolenae. 

„.,  ^  Haa  otaharactctistioai.    Theaa  mnat  aU  harmoaiaa 

«Cil«.«li4>«^  in  ita  efota  to  reaUie  it,    TTtadom,  jmsIim. 

^      ijM  Biany  odier  attribntea,  aa  we  shall  aee,  are  essential 

i^^hanaMeaae.    To  nndferataad  what  tme  benevoleaoa 

J^mm9  thiag^that  ia^odlad  lov^».haa 
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fct  >H  the  nature  of  btncTolence,  Nor  hu  dl  that  h  oHed  benevolettee  toy  tide 
to  that  appellation.  There  are  Tariooa  kinda  of  lofe«  Natural  affection  ia 
called  love.  The  affection  that  exiats  between  the  aezea  ia  alao  called  love. 
Our  preference  of  certain  kinds  of  diet  ii  called  lore.  Hence  we  Bay  we  love 
frnit,  Tegetablea,  meat,  milk,  dee.  Benevolence  ia  alao  called  love,  and  ia  the 
kind  of  love,  beyond  all  ^aeation,  required  by  the  law  of  God.  Bat  there  is 
more  than  one  state  of  mind  that  ia  called  benerolence.  There  ia  a  conatitn- 
tional  or  phrenological  benevolence,  which  ia  often  miataken  for  and  confounded 
with  the  benevolence  which  conatitntea  virtae.  Thia  ao  called  benevolence  is 
in  troth  only  an  imposing  form  of  aelfiahness:  aeverthelesa  it  ia  called  benevo- 
lence. Care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  giving  religions  instruction,  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  between  them.  Benevolence,  let  it  be  remembered,  ia  the 
ob^ence  of  the  will  to  the  law  of  the  reason.  It  ia  willing  good  as  ao  ead* 
for  ita  own  sake,  and  not  to  gratify  aelf.  Selfishness  consists  in  the  obedience 
of  the  will  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility.  It  is  a  apirit  of  self-gratification. 
The  will  aeeks  to  gratify  the  desires  and  propensities  for  the  pleaanre  of  the 
oratification.  Self-gmtification  ia  aooght  as  ao  end  and  as  the  aopreme  end. 
It  is  preferred  to  the  claims  of  €rod  and  the  good  of  being.  Phrenological  or 
constitutional  benevolence  is  only  obedience  tq  the  impulse  of  the  sensibility^- 
a  yielding  to  a  feeling  of  compassion.  It  ia  only  an  effort  to  gratify  a  desire. 
It  is,  therefore,  aa  really  aelfiiliness,  as  ia  an  efibrt  to  gratify  any  constttntioBal 
desire  whatever. 

It  is  impossible  to  ^t  a  just  idea  of  what  conatitntea  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  and  what  is  implied  in  it,  without  considering  attentively  the  various  attri- 
bntea  or  aspects  of  benevolence,  properly  so  called.  Upon  thia  disoossion  we 
are  about  to  enter.  ^  But  before  I  commence  the  enumeration  and  definition  of 
these  attributea,  it  ia  important  further  to  remark  that  the  moral  attributea  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  his  works,  providence,  and  word,  throw  much  light  upon 
the  subject  before  us.  Also  the  manv  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  develop- 
ments of  benevolence  therein  revealed,  will  assist  us  much  as  we  proceed  in 
our  inquiries  upon  this  important  subject.  As  the  Bible  expressly  affirms  that 
love  comprehends  the  whole  character  of  God — that  it  is  the  whole  that  the  law 
requires  of  man — that  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  chanty  or  love-*we  may 
be  assured  that  every  form  of  true  virtue  is  only  a  modification  of  love  or  be- 
nevolence, that  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  resolvable  into  love  or  benevolence.  In 
other  words,  every  virtue  is  only  benevolence  viewed  under  certain  aspects,  or 
in  certain  relations.  In  other  words  still,  it  is  only  one  of  the  elements,  pecu- 
■  liarities,  characteristics,  or  attributes  of  beaevolencc.  This  is  true  of  God's 
moral  attributes.  They  are,  at  has  been  said,  only  attributes  o(  benevolence. 
They  ate  only  benevolence  viewed  in  certain  relatione  and  aspects.  All  hia 
virtues  are  only  so  many  attributes  of  benevolence.  Thia  is  and  moat  be  true 
of  every  holy  being." 

I  then  proceed  to  point  out  and  de6ne  strictly  thirty-two  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  benevolence  as  specimens  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  varieties  or  modifications  under  which  benev^ 
lence  develops  and  manifests  itself.  Could  I  here  quote  en- 
tire what  I  have  written  upon  this  subject,  in  the  work  before 
him,  perhaps  the  reader  might  wonder,  as  I  have  done,  how  an 
honest  and  a  christian  man  could  represent  me  as  squeezinr 
down  and  wire-drawing  through  a  pin-hole  the  love  required 
bj  the  law  of  God.  Kit  I  can  not  in  a  reply  make  the  qfM>-> 
tation,  as  it  occupies  sixty-four  pages  of  the  work  reviewed. 
The  object  of  writing  so  fully  on  the  attributes  of  benero- 
fettce  was  as  the  above  extract  •bows  la  prerettt  the  very  kK 
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feraice  or  mistake  into  which  this  writer  has  fallen.  Bvt 
this  is  onlj  a  painful  specimen  of  his  strange  misapprehen- 
sions and  misrepresentations  of  the  work  reviewed.  I  had 
shown  that  every  form  of  virtae  was  resolvable  in  the  last 
analysis  into  a  modification  of  benevolence.  But  he  repre- 
sents me  as  squeezing  down  and  wire-drawing  through  a  pin- 
hole the  love  required  by  the  law  of  God,  instead  of  saying 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  that  I  amplified  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  understood  it  as  being  comprehensive  of  all  those 
modifications  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
bear  and  speak.  Let  any  one  read  what  I  have  written  upon 
the  attributes  of  benevolence  and  the  pronounce  judgment 
upon  this  reviewer's  representations,  but  as  I  said,  what 
he  has  here  done  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  blundered  through  or  rather  over  the  work  he  was  review- 
ing. Bat  I  make  all  due  allowance  for  his  Old  School  eyes 
and  prejudices,  and  would  exercise  all  charity  towards  him. 

3.  In  this  paragraph  he  represents  benevolence  as  one  of 
4e  lowest  forms  of  virtue.    He  says  p.  !!i57: 

"To  prove  diat  all  lo^e  ii  benevolence,  it  must  be  assumed  that  happiness 
is  the  oolf  ^ood.  If  love  is  vastly  more  than  benevolence,  if  a  disposition  to 
Momote  happiness  is  only  one,and  that  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  that  compre- 
bensife  ezcdlence  which  the  scriptures  call  love,  his  arsument  is  worth  noth- 
ng.  In  accordance  with  that  meaning  of  the  term,  which  universal  usage  has 
pven  It,  any  oat-g(»ng  of  the  soul,  whether  under  the  form  of  desire,  affection, 
complacency,  reverence,  delight  towards  an  appropriate  object,  is  in  the  Bible 
eaOed  Urrt,  To  squeeze  all  this  down,  and  wire-draw  it  through  one  pin  hole, 
is  as  impossiUe  as  to  change  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Every  man,  not  a 
sbve  to  some  barren  theory  of  the  understanding,  knows  that  love  to  €k>d  is  not 
benevolence;  that  it  is  approbation,  complacency,  delight  in  his  moral  excel- 
lence, reverence,  gratitude,  devotion.  The  reason  then  why  the  scriptures  rep- 
Ment  love  as  the  mlfilline  of  the  law,is  two  fold.  First,  because  love  to  an  inn- 
ately perfect  Being,  involves  in  it  approbation  of  all  conceivable  forms  of  mor- 
al excellence,  and  consequent  congeniality  of  soul  with  it  under  those  forms. 
He  who  really  loves  a  God  of  truth,  justice,  purity,  mercy  benevolence,  is  him- 
sdf  tntblnl,  just,  holy,  merciful  and  kind.  Secondly,  because  love  to  Qod  and 
muk  wiU  aeeiiie  all  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law." 

God^s  love  to  us  must  be  benevolence,  and  his  love  to  the 
vaberse  most  be  benevolence.  Complacency  in  holiness^  I  have 
sbown,  may  consist  either  in  an  emotion  of  delight  in  it  or  in 
a  modification  of  benevolence  or  sood  will.  God  loves  all 
beiagi  with  good  will,  and  towards  holy  beings  he  exercises 
oonplacency  both  in  the  form  of  benevolence  and  in  the  form 
of  an  emoticm  of  delight  in  them.  But  it  seems  that  this 
writer  cmisideffB  appr(AaHon  as  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than 
benevolence.  But  what  is  approbation  F  Why  it  is  a  neces- 
sary state  of  the  intellect  in  view  of  moral  excellence.  No 
t  can  otherwise  than  appcove  of  virtue  or  of  mor- 
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al  excelloDce.  This  is  as  true  of  the  wont  at  of  the  best  «f 
meo.  Who  does  oot  know  that  from  a  law  of  the  intellect 
a  moral  agent  whether  bolj  or  sinful  must  and  does  of  neces* 
sitjr  approve  of  moral  excellence.  But  this  it  seems  we  are 
to  regard  as  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than  that  which  we  ap* 

f probate  in  God.  God  is  benevolent,  and  we  are,  from  the 
aws  of  our  being,  necessitated  to  approve  of  it,  but  in  this 
involuBtarjr  state  we  are  more  virtuous  or  exercise  a  bieher 
order  of  virtue  than  the  benevolence  which  we  behold  ia 
God  and  approve. 

Now  I  aiOarm  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
in  the  approbation  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  this  appn>> 
bation  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners  and  doubtless  to  dev- 
il and  holy  angels.  What  sinner  on  earth  or  in  hell  is  not 
conscious  of  approving  the  moral  excellencj  of  Godt  But 
he  makes  delight  in  moral  excellence  another  form  of  virtue 
of  a  higher  oraer  than  benevolence.  Deli^hi^  as  he  uses,  it  is 
not  a  modification  of  good  will,  but  an  mvoluntarj  state  of 
mind.  So  it  seems  that  delight  in  God's  moral  excellence  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  his  benevolence,  is  more  virtuous 
than  the  benevolence  in  which  we  delight  But  this  state  of 
the  sensibifitj  I  have  shown  maj  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  sin* 
ner  as  well  as  in  a  saint,  and  I  believe  that  manj  sinners  can 
attest  that  thej  are  conscious  at  times  of  this  delight  They 
give  themselves  credit  for  it  as  something  reallj  good,  and  it 
seems  that  at  Princeton  thej  grant  to  such  sinners,  not  onlj 
all  that  tbej  claim  of  virtue  in  thb  exercise,  but  infinitel/ 
more.  Thej  make  the  delight  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than 
benevolence.  So  the  sinner  who  plajs  the  miser  and  hoards 
up  his  millions,  may  quiet  himself,  and  bv  approving  and 
delighting  in  the  benevolence  of  God,  may  be  even  more  vir- 
tuous than  God  is*'    This  is  worse  than  Jesuitisnu 

Again.  He  represents  reverence^  gratitude^  and  detolimt  as 
higher  forms  of  virtue  than  benevolence.  I  had  shown  thai 
these  were  attributes  of  benevolence,  but  he  r^jptrds  them 
manifestly  as  involuntary  emotions.  Reverence  mr  God  for 
or  on  account  of  his  benevolence — gratitude  to  God  for  his 
love  or  benevolence— devotion  to  God  for  his  benevoleace 
higher  forms  of  virtue  than  the  benevolence  which  we  adore! 
Amazing!  What  will  the  church  and  the  world  say  when 
they  are  told  that  at  Princeton  they  hold  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  true  religion  t  What  good  will  to  God  and  to  be- 
ing in  general,  that  efficient  principle  that  is  the  foandatioA 
ai^  the  source  of  all  doing  good  one  of  the  lowest  folms  of 
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nrtne!  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  I  coold  enlarge  ifidefinitelj  on 
the  absurd  and  most  false  and  ixiinoQs  views  of  this  writer 
at  it  respects  the  natare  of  tme  religion.  Wiih  his  views,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  he  says  on  page  276: 

*'llr.  Fianej  iflwdl  aware  that  his  doctrine  ehaifea  the  wkole  aatm  of  le- 
lisioa;  aid  henee  hi*  frequent  dennnciations  of  the  fidae  philoaophy  and  pie- 
WMdwthodwy,  by  whieh  religien  baa  been  perrened  and  die  ehveb  eoiripted. 
AnieotuaitiatbatieliAoo,  aa  r^vaaented  bj  hiin»  ia  aoMMhiaf  anttduuri^ 
difieRat  bom  what  good  people  in  all  agea  have  eommonly  reguded  it  Wa 
iboald  hafe  to  proyide  a  new  language,  new  hymna,  new  prayera,  and  eipeeial- 
lyaaewBibfe." 

I  fieelj^  admit  that  this  writer  and  myself  have  exceeding!/ 
£fette  views  of  the  nature  of  true  religion.  If,  as  he  says, 
the  invohmtarj  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  are 
more  virtuous  than  the  benevolence  in  which  I  hold  that  all 
virtue  strictly  consists,  I  am  utterly  mistaken.  And  if  on  the 
other  hand,  supreme,  disinterested  good  will  to  God  and  man 
including  all  its  attributes  and  developments  is  virt^  and 
strictly  speaking  the  whole  of  virtue,  then  this  writer  is 
wholly  in  fault  and  has  not  the  true  ideal  of  the  christian 
religion  before  him  when  he  writes* 

Again,  this  writer  repeatedly  insinuates  that  I  confound 
God  with  tfie  universe  and  make  good  will  to  the  universe 
instead  of  love  to  God  the  great  thing  in  religion.  This 
representation  is  as  false  as  possible,  as  every  one  who  reads 
the  book  reviewed  will  see.  I  hold  indeed  that  love  to  God 
considered  as  a  virtue  consists  in  good  will,  that  love  to  God 
as  an  emotion  always  exists  where  good  will  exists,  but  that 
rirtnous  love  is  a  voluntary  exercise,  that  God's  well-being 
and  interests  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  those  of  aU 
the  universe  besides  and  of  course  that  love  to  him  should 
ahrays  be  supreme. 

It  is  amazmg  to  me  that  this  writer  could  have  so  misun- 
derstood  and  misrepresented  me  as  he  has  in  many  of  these 

HiMlgS. 

l%ere  are  a  number  of  other  tilings  contained  in  the  re- 
view before  us  that  I  should  like  to  examine,  and  may  do  so, 
Ae  Lord  wilHng,  at  anotiier  time.  But  the  present  article 
has  already  become  too  long  for  our  paper.  It  might  be 
aiMfine  enou|[h  to  turn  the  redudio  ad  cUbsurdum  upon  this 
writer  himself  He  has  asserted  many  strange  ana  absurd 
AtBgs  included  in  this  review.  But  for  the  present  at  least 
I  aust  close. 
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ARTICLE,  LIU. 

Simplicity  of  Moral  Action.  No.  3. 

Bf  Ret.  Wm.  CocHftAv. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  Westminster  theologj,  a  moral  action 
beans  a  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  the  appari- 
tion which  youthful  imagination  evokes  from  the  chamel  house 
and  dimly  aiscerns  through  the  waving  branches  of  a  weeping- 
willow^  as  from  time  to  time  the  moon  looks  forth  from  passing 
clouds.  Its  outline  like  that  of  the  apparition  is  both  ill  defiped 
and  fluctuating;  and  like  that  of  the  apparition  its  essence  is 
compounded  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  fantasy  and  a  little  reality, 
thereby  almost  wholly  transmuted  from  its  proper  nature.  A 
moment's  reflection,  convinced  us  that^  between  the  adherents 
of  that  theology  and  ourselves,  no  fair  issue  could  be  made 
on  the  great  question  which  we  had  undertaken  to  discuss, 
until  a  previous  investigation  had  clearly  exhibited  how  much 
of  this  formidable  spectre  is  fancy  and  moonshine,  and  had  . 
moulded  the  residuum  into  a  shape, 

"DistinguiBhable,  in  member  joint  and  limb." 

Asthereadiestandmostinofiensive  method  of  accomplishing^ 
this  delicate  task,  we  attempted  to  draw  a  plain  line  of  demark- 
ation  between  those  phenomena  in  the  human  mind  which  ace 
really  and  in  themselves  praise  or  blameworthy  and  all  others 
by  which  they  are  conditionated,  accompanied,  and  followed* 
This  task  has  been  executed  in  vain  or  to  comparatively  little 
purpose,  if  the  result  of  our  discussion  shall  not  be  faithfully 
applied  to  6ur  future  inquiries  :  and  if  the  reader  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
they  be  faithfully  applied  or  not  This  can  hardly  be  hoped 
in  all  cases,  afler  the  unusual  length  of  time  which  has  dis- 
joined our  last  from  the  present  article.  We  deem  it  expe- 
dient therefore  before  proceeding  farther  to  refresh  his  menv- 
ory  by  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  ground  we  have  already 
gone  over. 

An   examination  of  the  writings  of  our  opponents  in  this 
controversy,  did  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  we  should  encoun- 
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ter  i|o  Gf^fOfi&qn  jLq;  assuinin^  our  own  definition  of  a  monl 
actiop  as  our  point  of  departure.  We  found,  however,  th4t 
^j^in€pBainon,;W;lth  ^  mankind^  adm|t  and  every  where 
lissoine  ^e  truth  of  the  following  propositions: 

.1.  A  niora]  action  is  one  of  whicn  it  can  rational!/  be  said 
that  it  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 
'   2.  Jt is  an  action  wluch,  without  aeon tradicti^      may   be 
called  right  or  wrong.  ' 

3.  It  b  ao  action  for  which  the  agent  is  praise  or  blame- 
worthy, and  therefore  justly  deservinjjj  of  reward  or  exposed 
to  panishinenti 

FroDi.tbes6adfnitt^  principles  we  deduced  this  grand  in- 
ference: A  moral  action  cannot  be  a  necessary  action.  An  ac- 
tion is  necessary,  when  the  agent  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
smce,  and  in  the  same  circumstances  which  then  environed  him, 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  Or  thus:  ^^  When  the  exter- 
nal influences,  whether  they  be  motives  or  physical  forces 
whichbecome  the  occasion  of  any  action,  so  determine  both 
its  existence  and  $11  its  qualities,  that  there  is  an  impossibili- 
ty of  its  not  being,  or  being  at  all  different  from  what  it  is, 
uds  action,  when  referred  to  the  power  on  which  these  influ- 
ences operate,  is  called  a  necessary  action.''  We  legitimated 
oor  inference  by  sfaowng  that  a  necessary  action,  as  just  de- 
fined, can  neither  be  rationally  required  or  prohibited,  and 
therefore,  that  it  can  not  without  absurdity  be  called  either 
right  or  wrong,  or  be  supposed  to  render  the  agent  either 
justly  deserving  of  reward  or  liable  to  punishment 

Examining  our  outward  actions,  and  the  various  phenome- 
na of  our  intelligence  and  sensibility, we  found  them  all  to  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  absolute  necessity;  and  by  the  prece- 
ding infei;cnce  we  excluded  them  wholly  from  the  pale  of  mo- 
rality. 

It  hence  followed  that  responsibility  can  attach  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  will  alone.  But  a  further  investigation  evinced, 
that  our  responsibilities  are  less  extensive  than  even  this  nar- 
row circle.  Original  acts  of  attention,  and  many  other  phe- 
ooinena  referable  to  the  will,  because  spontaneous  and  unre- 
Aective,  are  not  free.  All  executive  volitions  and  dependent 
choices,  through  which  ultimate  intentions  manifest  them- 
selves and  seek  to  compass  their  objects  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  those  intentions:  hence  they  are  no  more  real- 
ly free  than  the  unreflective  acts  of  the  will,  or  thought, 
feeling,  or  outward  action.  An  ultimate  intention,  therefore, 
is  the  only  phenomenon  which  is  either  absolutely  free  or  real- 
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I7  responsible.  This,' th^Q^ h  l)ie ^teAftltiM  towbich  ottr  i»- 
yesligations  at  length  condocted  us  t—»^mor0/  acHmUthe 
choice  of  an  ulfimaU  end:  Or,  niakiDg  intention  synonjinom 
with  choice,  and  borrowing  an  adjective  from  its  object:  A 
moral  action  is  an  ultimate  intention*  We  need  not  remark 
how  strongly  this  definition  contrasts  with  that  which  <Hm- 
sistency  would  require,  where  blame>wortfainess  is  predicated 
of  the  ontological  existence  as  well  as  the  active  motions  of 
a'^  corruption  of  nature'^  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Adam 
by  ordinary  generation — of  inborn  constitutional  tendencies^ 
desires  and  aversions  as  well  as  voluntary  acts  of  transgres- 
sion— a  real  phantom,  hideous  and  unformed,  thatnsing  from 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  and  lurking  about  holy  places,  holds  a 
usurped  empire  over  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  the  terror  it 
inspires  and  the  solemn  guise  it  wears. 

Three  inquiries  now  present  themselves.  When  is  an  inten- 
tion right?  and  when  is  it  wrong?  By  what  test  shall  its  char- 
acter be  exactly  determined?  To  these  inquiries  we  reply  in 
general:  an  intention  is  rights  when  it  terminates  upon  an 
object  which  the  moral  law  requires  us  to  choose;  It  is  wrongs 
when  it  terminates  upon  a  different  object.  Its  character  is  in 
all  cases  determined  by  its  object.  But  what  does  the 
moral  law  require  us  to  choose?  what  is  its  most  simple  and 
exact  enunciation?  To  this  inquiry,  ethical  writers  and 
theologians  have  given  many  apparently,  and  doubtless^ 
some  really  different  answers.  Some  for  example,  maintain 
that  an  intention  must,  of  necessity,  go  out  beyond  the  law 
and  abstract  idea  of  Rights  Order^  or  Fitness^  into  the  world 
of  concrete  existences  actual  and  possible  to  find  an  object 
on  which  to  terminate;  that  the  only  object  which  reason 
there  discovers  fit  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end  is  that 
which  is  good  or  valuable  in  itself  to  God  and  his  sentient  uni- 
verse; that  nothing  but  happiness — meaning  by  that  term,  all 
those  various  enjoyments  which  constitute  the  well-being  pf 
the  several  orders  of  rational  and  sentient  existences — is  in 
itself  really  good  or  valuable;  and  consequently,  that  nothing 
but  the  happiness  of  the  universe  can  be  the  ultimate  object 
which  the  law  at  all  times  requires  us  to  choose.  Its  whole 
meaning,  therefore,according  to  these  philosophers,will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  simple  imoerative:  Will  at  all  times j  as  an  u//t- 
mate  end^he  happiness  of  the  sentient  universe^  so  far  forth  as  its 
actual  and  possiole  existence  is  known  to  you. 

Others,  admitting  that  happiness  isagood^  and  perhaps,  that 
it  is  a  good  per  se^  nevertheless  maintain  that  it  is  not  the  only 
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thiog  vhich  it  ^oodj^r  se.  Tbej  bold  for  example,  that  vcroct^ 
gratitude^  huaulitj,  meekness,  and  the  like,  arc  every  where 
Yalaed  and  admired  bj  the  biunan  miud^ybr  their  intrinsic  worth 
and  exceUenoi  wiihoat  aoy  reference  whatever  to  their  coq- 
•eyeDcef,  Hence  if  the  human  mind  is  not  deceived  in  its 
spontaneous  convictions  thejr  are  not  mere  means  subordinate 
toioiiie  ulterior  end,  but  ends  per  se.  According  to  this  view 
the  uliunajte  object  of  a  right  intention  maj  be  complex— con- 
iistiiig  of  seyeral  co-ordinate  cncb^such  as  happiness,virtue  and 
its  Tarioos  modifications^  to  aaj  nothing  of  moral  prai»e•wo^ 
thiaeas  and  other  things  which  charm  the  reason  by  their  own 
inberent  lustre  and  not  by  any  borrowed  attractions.  An 
emmdation  of  the  law  corresponding  with  this  view  would 
stand  thus:  Will  at  all  times  as  an  tutimote  end  the  complex  of 
all  thir^  which  in  your  JHdgment  are  good  in  themselves* 

Others,  still,  seem  to  exclude  happiness  entirely  from  the 
ultimate  end  of  a  right  intention,  and  without  telling  us  dis- 
tmctly  what  they  mean  by  the  term  rights  whether  an  abstrac- 
tion or  a  concretion,  a  subjective  idea  or  an  objective  law, 
content  themselves  bv  simply  saving  that  ^'to  will  the  right 
for  the  sake  of  the  rigfuU  the  whole  duty  of  man.'' 

Joufliroy  distinctly  avows  that  mora/orcfer  is  the  only  bonum 
in  fe,  of  whicb^  he  contends  that  happiness  is  but  the  conse- 
qncnce,  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  ^^  the  feeling/'    The  all-  ^ 
embracing  r^uisiiioa  of  the  law  according  to  this  writer  "^ 
would  be:  ^^  frill  moral  order^  at  all  times  for  the  sake  of  moral 
order.^ 

According  to  Kant,  the  law  urges  its  claims  upon  us  anteri- 
or to  all  experience  oranr  relationship  with  objects  of  space 
and  time  and  conse<|uentIy  before  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
actually  existing  objects  of  choice;  and  all  these  require- 
ments are  included  in  this  brief  categorical  imperative:  ^  Act 
from  a  maxim  at  all  times  JU  for  law  universalJ*^ 

This  list  of  enunciations  might  be  greatly  extended.  But 
it  is  already  sufficiently  long  to  answer  our  present  purpose. 
There  are  two  things  which  must  have  struck  the  reader  in 
pemsincit 

1.  AU  these  enunciations  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  one  and  only  one  end  which  the  moral  law  re- 
quires all  BXiral  agents  to  choo$e.  Each  of  them  professes 
ia  be  a  correct  eii^ibition  of  that  pne  end.  According  to  the 
first,  it  is  happiness,  and  nothing  else;  according  to  the  third 
itisrig^t,  and  m^bing  else;  according  to  the  fourth  it  is 
flmral  order,  and  nothing  else;  according  to  the  fifth  it  is  a 
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marim  fit  for  law  untversal,  and  nothing  else;  and  according 
to  the  second  it  is  happineiss  and  many  things  besides.  All  this 
is  jnexpUcal)Ie,except  apon  ttiesupposition  that^  in  the  estinia- 
tipn  of  their  respective  authors^lbe  ultimate  object  which  we 
a^e  required  to  will,  is  of  nece8sitjf^tt)|e  same  wt  all  rational 
beings.  .  For  if  they  suppose  that  thercMhay  be  rhany  differ- 
ent ends  required  of  different  individuals^  or  of  the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  times,  the  attempt  to  shpw  that  there  ii 
but  one  end— one  universal  and  the  only  valid  ground  of  mor- 
al obligation  is  perfectly  absurd  and  even  highly  ridicuiom. 
,  2.  They  nevertheless  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  rer 

i^ard  to  what  that  end  is.     One  asserts  that  it  is  nothing  but 
lappiness;  another  that  it  is  nothing  but  right;  another  that 
it  is  nothing  but  moral  order;  another  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
m^nm  fit  for  law  universal;   and  stiH  another  that  it  is  aH 
tiiiese  ends  combined,  or  at  least  happiness  and  many  things 
else.    Now  it  needs  not  an  oracle  to   tell  us  that  if  one  be 
ri^ht  the  rest  are  wrong.     The  very  existence  of  motoally 
exclusive,  or  even  dissimilar  theories  where,  in  the  nature  of 
tbitigs,  only  one  true  theory  is  possible,  is  absolute  demonstr^ 
tion  of  the  total  or  partial  falsehood  of  all  of  them  save  one; 
and  till  this  one  is  ascertained  Just  suspicion  is  cast  upon   the 
pretensions  of  all.    Like  aspirants  to  a  vacant  throne,  each  of 
thede  theories  lays claimto  absoluteand  exclusive  sovereignty; 
they  all  have  thejir^spj^porters  apparently  equally  wise  and 
equally- goo<};  'sCnd'iirot#\tnstandmg  their  numerous  conflicts 
none  of  them  has  acknowledged  itself  defeated  or  abjured  iti 
right  to  reign,  and  the  conflict  still  rages  in  all  its  fnrv.     Un- 
der these  circumstances  a  prudent  on-looker  will  not  oe.  hasty 
in  declaring  himself  for  either  theory,  for  he  is  as  ^t  ignorant 
ojf  the  legsmty  of  its  title.    He  may  even  suspect  that  a  more 
profound  investigation  will  at  lengtn  compel  them  all  to  ^yt 
place  to  a  more  fortunate  aspirant^or  by  dropping  their  claidn 
so  far  as  they  are  exclusive  and  antagonistic,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  which  shall  entitle  them  all  to  equal  participation  in  th^ 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty.    At  all  events,  be  this  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  either  the  assumption  df 
these  philosophers  is  false^  or  that  nipst,  if  not  all  of  tiiese  the- 
ories  are  false:  since  they  are  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  dissinii- 
lajrities,  and  palpable  contradiction^;'  and  the  question  cannot 
but  arise,  where  is  the  falsehood  foubd?   a  quiestioh  of  mo9t 
vital  impbrtance  in  this  discussion  and  the  hitige  on  which 
turns.the  very  possilnlxty  of  ethical  scienoe.    Preliminary  tb 
a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  we  lay  down  tUs  dispmctfft 
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proposition:  Ae  endiMdhwe  are  required  to  mil  (u  ukinkUe^^ 
Ikepxnmd  of  moral  obUgaiion — ^if  either  necessarily  the  s€mie 
far  dl  moral  agents  or  it  is  not.  This  disjanction  includet 
ereiy  possible  sapposition  that  can  be  made  touctnng  this  nial> 
ter,  and  one  of  its  members  therefore,  must  be  the  exact 
trath.  We  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  first  is  that 
member. 

1.  Id  the  first  place,  if  die  end  which  we  are  required 
to  choose  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  all  moral  agents,  no 
science  of  moral  obligation  is  possible.  For  on  this  supposi- 
tion  we  can  never  saj  of  anj  end  whatever  that  it  mtut  be 
the  end  which  all  are  required  to  will,  for  the  opposite  can 
(alee  place.  We  can  not  even  saj  that  it  is  the  end  which 
all  are  required  to  choose;  for  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  strict 
necessity  that  the  end  prescribed  by  the  law  is  one  and  uni- 
VRsal,  it  can  never  be  entirely  certain  that  it  is  one  and  uni- 
versal A  universal  certainty  can  be  securely  based  upon 
oo&hig  short  of  absolute  necessity.  However  plain  there- 
fore it  may  seem  to  the  author  of  the  first  theory,  that  happi- 
ness is  the  only  ultimate  good  and  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
on  the  supposition  before  us,  he  can  never  be  certain  that 
oAers  are  not  as  strongly  convinced  that  right  is  the  only  ul- 
timate good,  or  moral  order,  or  almost  any  thing  else  that 
can  be  named.  And  however  plain  it  may  seem  to  the  au* 
thors  of  the  second  theory  that  happiness  and  other  things 
combined  with  it  constitute  the  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
he  can  not  be  certain  that  the  authors  of  the  other  theories  do 
not  see  as  clearly  that  the  views  which  they  have  respective- 
ly expressed  are  true.  The  same  remark  in  substance  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  authors  of  every  theory  of  obligation  in  exist- 
ence. And  thus  it  results  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  that 
sU  these  theorists  have  not  exhibited  truly  in  their  respective 
enondations  of  the  law  the  identical  end  which  it  requires 
dem  to  choose^  and  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  their 
obfigation.  Rightarian  and  utilitarian,  the  disciples  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Cudworth — those  who  believe  that  happiness  is  the 
only  nltimate  good,  and  those  who  deny  that  it  is  an  ultimate 
food  at  all — mose  who  make  a  maxim  the  legal  object,  and 
mose  who  frame  an  end  out  of  the  jarring  elements  of  almost 
every  theory — may  all  will  in  entire  accordance  with  their- 
theories,  and  obtfun  the  approbation  of  conscience  in  doing 
so!  Still  fiirther,  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  may  regard  hap- 
piaesi  as  the  only  ultimate  good,  and  another,  misery;  one 
vbt  we  now  call  right,  and  another  wbat-we  call  wrong; 
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one  what  Kant  would  deem  a  maxim  fit  for  law  oniverMd^ 
and  another  the  exact  opposite.  In  these  circumstances  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation — the  end  which  the  law  requires 
all  moral  agents  to  will?  We  are  in  the  dark  and  warring 
elements  of  a  perfect  chaos  where  order  is  a  stranger  and 
into  which  Reason^  the  mother  of  all  science,  has  never  intro- 
duced her  changeless  laws  and  perfect  harmony. 

2.  If  the  end  to  be  willed  is  not  necessarily  one  and  uni- 
versal, the  law  itself  is  not  one  and  universal.  We  have  be- 
fore shown  that  nothing  can  be  law  for  a  moral  agent  which 
is  unknown  to  him;  and  that  to  say  the  law  is  not  different  in  any 
case  from  what  a  moral  agent  knows  it  to  be  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  thatit  is  not  different  from  what  it  is.  But  a  law  can 
not  be  known  until  its  meaning  is  known;  and  its  meaning 
can  not  be  known,  until  we  know  what  it  requires  us  to  do 
and  not  do.  Now  there  is  no  faculty  whose  acts  or  phenom- 
ena are  subject  to  moral  legislation  but  the  will;  hence  when 
it  is  not  known  what  object  or  end  we  are  to  will,  its  meaning 
is  unknown.  To  say  choose  is  to  command  nothing,  it  must 
be  added  what  we  are  to  choose  before  we  have  a  law.  Al- 
though therefore,  the  law  may  have  a  potential  existence  in 
^  the  reason,  and  lie  in  readiness,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth  into 
the  world  of  consciousness  as  soon  as  SQme  object  or  end  of 
moral  election  presented  to  the  mind  shall  demand  its  appear- 
ance, before  that  dread  moment  arrives,  it  is  but  a  barren 
possibility  without  content  or  meaning;  or  rather  it  is  a  real 
nonentity.  Before  it  can  become  a  reality,  the  end  which  it 
requires  us  to  will  must  be  apprehended.  And  its  whole 
meaning  is  both  communicated  and  limited  by  the  idea  or 
conception  of  this  end;  and  when  this  end  has  been  willed, 
its  whole  requirements  have  been  obeyed.  As  is  the  end  so 
is  the  law*  Consequently  if  the  intelligence  does  not  neces- 
sarily prescribe  one  and  the  same  end  for  all  moral  agents  it 
does  not,  and  can  not,  necessarily  prescribe  one  and  the 
same  law.  If  one  may  really  regard  happiness  as  the  only 
uitiroate  good,  and  another  right,  another  moral  order,  anotisH 
er  a  itiiudm  fit  for  law  universal,  and  another  may  make  an 
end.]6|i  all  these  combined;  there  must  be  as  many  different 
laws^-M>ne  requidng  the  choice  of  happines  alone,  another  of 
right  alone,  another  of  moral  order  alone,  another  of  the 
aforementioned  maxim  alone,  and  another  of  all  these  com- 
bined. If  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  man  should  regard 
happiness  as  the  only  ultimate  good,  and  idiotber  misery; 
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one  what  we  mean  by  right,  and  aootiier  what  we  mean  bj 
Wftmg;  one  what  we  mean  by  moral  excellence,  and  another 
tbe  opposite;  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  should  be  one 
moral  law  requiring  the  choice  of  happiness  as  an  ultimate 
end,  and  -another  that  of  misery;  one  requiring  the  choice  of 
right,  and  another  that  of  wrong;  one  requiring  the  choice  of 
nwral  excellence,  and  another  that  of  its  opposite.  In  a  word, 
if  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dissimilar,  and  aa* 
tiAedcal  ends^  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dis- 
similar, and  antithetical  laws^  the  reverse  is  equally  true,  if  it 
is  impos^ble  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dissimilar,  and  anti- 
thetical laws  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dis- 
flunilar,  and  antithetical  ends* 

3.  Hence  since  different  countries,  cities,  villages,  and  house- 
holds may  have  each  its  own  law  and  ground  of  obligation,  it 
follows  that  what  may  be  sin  in  England,  may  be  holiness  in 
the  United  States,  and  perfectly  indifferent  in  France  or 
Germany.  What  is  perfectly  right  and  good  morality  in  Lon- 
don may  be  perfectly  wrong  and  vicious  in  Paris,  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other  in  New  York.  And  since  the  same  iii- 
diridual  may  fall  under  the  control  of  as  many  distinct  moral 
laws  as  he  shall  live  years  or  days,  he  may  change  his  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice  as  often.  What  he 
wills  as  the  right  end  to  day,  he  may  reject  as  a  wrong  one 
to  morrow,  and  the  third  day  find  another  end  totally  distinct 
from  either,  which  he  shall  hold  himself  under  obligation  to 
choose. 

4.  Again,  no  finite  agent  can  ever  know  whether  he  is  will- 
ing the  wisest  and  best  end  or  not.  Of  the  several  ends  al- 
r^y  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  each  one  can  not  be  the 
wisest  and  the  best.  Happiness  and  right  arc  not  both  tbe 
wisest  and  the  best  ends,  much  less  happiness  and  misery. 
Hence  if  it  be  possible  to  will  each  of  these  ends  as  a  good  per  «e, 
how  is  any  one  to  know  whether  that  one  which  he  has  chosen 
at  any  time  is  the  wisest  and  best,  or  that  it  is  not  the  worst  pos- 
mbie?  Moreover,  if  the  wisest  and  best  end  be  synonymous 
with  the  absolute  good,  no  one  can  ever  tell  whether  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  he  has  chosen  that  which  is  absolutely  good,  or 
that  he  has  not  chosen  an  absolute  evil.  And,  in  selecting 
and  applying  means  to  realize  his  chosen  end,  he  can  never 
know  whether  the  result  of  his  labors,  if  successful  would  be 
a  good  or  an  evil;  like  a  blind  man  seeking  for  a  healing  po- 
tkNi,  he  is  jast  as  likely  to  light  upon  a  deadly  poison  as  a  ren- 
ontingbaUam. 
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.  &  No  mao  in  fdectiBg  the  end  required  by  his  tat^UigeMe 
can  be  sure  .tbat  any  other  moral  agents  sdect  the  same,  or 
that  they  ooght  to  do  so,  for  he  can  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
best  and  wisest  end  or  the  worst  possible;  and  hence  he  caa 
nerer  wisely  will  or  pray  that  they  may  choose  the  same  end; 
he  can  never  be  sure  that  this  is  the  end  which  God  wills^ 
and  so  can  never  know  whether  his  will  is  in  harmony  with 
that  of  die  Deity,  and  whether  in  compassing  this  end  he  it 
not  thwarting  the  Divine  will. 

6.  Hence  there  is  as  much  room  for  regret  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  choices  strictly  conformed  to  moral  law  as  any- 
other  however  wicked  and  unwise.  I  may  find  to  morroir 
that  I  have  to  day  set  my  heart  upon  the  highest  evil,  and 
wish  that  the  choice  had  never  been  made;  and  by  how  much 
the  more  perfectly  adapted  were  the  means  I  used  to  secure 
^at  end,  by  so  much  the  more  deeply  must  I  regret  their  fol* 
ly  and  evil  tendency. 

7.  ^nce  the  terms  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  desig- 
nate conformity  to  or  transgression  of  die  moral  law,  and 
since  there  may  be  many  dirorent  and  even  antidiical  laws, 
it  follows  that  these  terms  may  convey  very  different  and  even 
opposite  ideas  to  different  minds;  and  no  two  moral  agents 
can  ever  be  sure  that  they  exactly  understand  each  other  when 
discoursing  on  moral  subjects.  The  signs  which  they  use 
are  the  same;  the  things  signified  may  be  manifold  and  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  opposite  or  dissimilar  as  to  be  identicaL 

Now  all  these  consequences  which  necessarily  flow  from  the 
contradictory  of  the  position  we  have  assumed,  are  at  war 
with  the  spontaneous  and  invincible  convictions  of  universal 
reason.  No  man  ever  dreamed  that  the  end  of  right  choice — 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation — prescribed  by  his  own  intel- 
ligence was  in  any  respect  different  from  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  intelligence  of  his  neighbor;  or  even  sus- 
pected that  any  Reason  throughout  the  whole  moral  uni- 
verse could  possibly  prescribe  any  other.  No  man  ever 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  in  choosing  this  end  he  was 
choosing  any  thing  different  from  the  end  chosen  by  the 
heavenly  inhabitants  and  all  the  holy  of  earth.  All  men 
know  absolutely  that  whatever  else  changes,  the  moral  law 
changes  not  immutable  as  the  Deity,  the  same  requirement 
which  it  made  in  their  early  childhood  it  Jtill  makes,  and  will 
continue  to  make  till  the  end  of  time.  Many  would  give  the 
world  if  they  coukl  erase  it  firom  the  imperishable  tablets  of 
their  reason,  or  change  it  into  another  and   mildor  fom 
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Tbej  strive  to  stifle  its  Tctfce^tb6jstni|^^  against  its  aQtfaotitjr 
but  aD  in  vain.    In  the  lODgaage  of  Coiriclge, 

*^It  has  no  ear  lor  my  tlireat8--it  baa  no  anbatance,  tbat  mybanda  can  piraap, 
flf  Biy  weapons  find  Tvlnerable— it  eommanda  and  cannot  ba  ooinmandad— it  acta 
md  m  lawrfptihle  of  wKf  rcwtioar^tko  ntm  I  atriye  to  anbdna  it,  the  ittara  I 
mconqieUed  to  fbkik  of  it — and  the  more  do  I  find  it  to  poaaeaa  a  reality  oat  of 
mjael^  and  not  to  be  a  phantom  of  my  own  imagination:  and  yet  tbat  for  me 
iiapoweriathe  same  with  that  of  ray  own  permanent  8eH^  and  tbat  all  tbft 
ebaica,  wiadi  i«  perMtttad  to  me,  eooaiati  ia  buying  it  foriny  Gotidian  Angtl 
or  ny  avenging  Fiend  I" 

Bot  if  the  law  is  imoiotableithe  end  which  it  requires  is  in 
like  manner  immntable.  For  it  is  this  end  which  gives  it  all  its 
flKsaiiig.  No  man  ever  doubted  that  in  cboosine  this  end  or  in 
laaldng'  what  his  coascience  recognized  as  a  ri^t  choice,  he 
wasdioosiog  the  wisest  and  best  possible^e  absolute  and  on* 
Ijr  ultimate  good;  no  man  ever  doubted  that  when  willing  in 
accordance  with  his  reason  he  waa  choosing  the  identical  end 
which  all  rational  agents  ought  to  will,  which  all  holy  beings 
do  will,  and  that  in  selecting  and  promoting,  this  end  his 
wiUisin  strict  harmonj  with  that  of  the  Deity.  No  man 
erer  regretted  the  choice  of  this  end  or  Uie  use  of  means 
adapted  to  secure  it.  No  man  ever  dreamed  tbat  in  using  the 
terms  rights  wrongs  giUlt  innocence  and  the  Uke^that  all  do  not 
attecb  the  very  same  id^is  to  them  wJiich  he  did  himself.  He 
never  regarded  them  as  signs  or  symbols  which  might  repre- 
sent many  different  and  even  opposite  things^  but  infallibly 
conveying  the  same  idea  to  all  minds  acquainted  with  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  foand.  Either,  therefore,  the  hu- 
man intelligence  is  a  universal  lie  or  the  hypothesisj^/rom 
wUch  these  consequences  are  deduced  is  not  truej  a£d  the 
coQclutton  U  inevitable  tliat  the  end. which  the  law  re- 
qinres  us  to  will  is  of  necessity  one  and  the  same  flir  all  mor- 
al beings. 

We  have  not  space  in  the  present  article  to  fvkh  these  in^ 
qmries  fartfier;  or  we  might  shbw  that  if  the  position  we  have 
assulned  be  not  true,  the  Bible  is  false,  rince  it  every  where 
asmnesit;  that  Infidelity  in  its  most  sensual,  and  grovelling, 
andanbelteving  form  is  the  only  rational  faith,  since  both  tim 
h,w  and  the  end  we  are  required  to  will  are  mere  convention* 
allies  flotttjng  upon  the  restless  waves  of  incertitode,and  chan« 
gliit  their  position  both  absohite  and  relative  as  often  as  cere- 
bfajcenditioDs  and  casual  circumstances  of  custom  and  climate 
widergo  any  aiteratiM;  conscience  is  a  mere  creature  of  edu- 
cation; and  the  words  and  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong^ustice 
ni  iajustice,  merit  and  demeAt,  are  rohbed  of  all  deep  and 
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selemi  sigitfcattcj  and  point  no  loiif«rto  an  etenml,  imiDQ*' 
table  aiid  necessiurj  distiaclkm  and  oppotition  of  thingft;  that 
tbe  orgifi  aodexistence  of  law,  proclaiming  itself  to  our  intc^ 
Ugence  asunmrMJ/y  obligatory,  are  in^iplicable,  aiace,.  if  it 
be  notaoecessar?  enactmenlof  o«rreato»,U  OM»tbeageft* 
eralixatioQ,  or  induction  from  experience  which  can  never  at- 
tain 8tt«b«i^apettdous  height  of  knowledge  aa  to  saj,  ^tUs 
mmi  ie  tbe  end  for  all  moral  beings;^'  that  tbe  ¥erjr  existence 
of  moral  destinctions  is  unaccountable,  since  if  the/  are  not 
the  necessaiy  products  of  reason  carried  forth  into  tbe  worid 
of  experience,  no  act  could  be  thought  of  as  right  or  wwomi^ 
anj  more  than  a  cause  could  be  asramed  for  every  event  if 
the  law  of  causalitj  were  not  antecedentlj  given   in  the  re** 
son;  that  moral  government  has  no  foundation  to  rest  on» 
Aince  its  whole  object  and  function  is  to  secure  the  wnUing  of 
absolute  good,  the  wisest  and  best  end,  and  by  hypotbess  no 
such  end  is  known  to  finite  agents  or  such  as  are  to  be  gov^ 
emed;  and  that  cooseoueatly  religion  is  a  dream,  moral  sc^ 
ence  a  fable,man^s  moral  nature  an  enignn  and  himself  a  fooL 
'   The  questiop  ma^  be  asked  here  ^  why  then  are  so  maw 
diflferent  theories  of*^  moral  obligation  recognized  and  defend* 
ed  by  philosophers^f  there  can  be  but  one  ground  of  moral  ob- 
ligation f  A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would  detain 
us  too  long^  and  draw  us  aside  into  a  discussion  which  is  not 
strictly  connected  witlt  our  present  object  and  which  we  hare 
determined  to  avoid*    It  may  be  expedient  however  to  sag* 
gest  in  pasnng  that  a  multipKcitv  of  philosophical  theories 
where  but  one  true  one  is  possible  is  not  new  or  wonderfuL 
Look  for  example,  at  the  theories  relating  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will.    Here  all  believe  the  same  thing  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity and  yet  one  tells  us  that  the  wiU  is  notmng  but  a  pair 
of  scales  for  determining  the  rdative  weight  of  motives;  and 
an  other  tells  us  that  its  action  is  wholly  self-originated  and 
when  no  motives  are  found  ^  $iai  pro  ratio  volenUu.^^    That 
nhilosophers  therefore  hold  different  opinions  on  any  point 
18  no  proof  that  there  are  difierent  realities  corresponding 
to  those  opinions,  nay  frequentlv  their  discusooos  prove  that 
all  their  theories,  save  one,  are  false,  for  they  turn  upon  the 
supposition  that  but  one  can  be  true  and  thus  evince  a  spon- 
taneous and  necessaiy  conviction  of  the  human  intelligence. 
And  this  is  unless  true  of  the  difierent  theories  of  moral  obli* 
gation^  than  of  such  as  relate  to  the  determinatipn  of  tbe  will 
We  now  invite  the  Ki»ders  attention  to  a  few  consequences 
which  seem  to  us  to  flow  from  the  position  just  ettublMhed*. 
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L  Both  the  eonceplkai  of  the  e»d  wMeh  we  nro  voder  ob- 
Sgi^n  to  chocrae  aad  tbe  law  comfnaitding'tbifl  choice,  thooffh 
wir  devetoptnent  is  occanooed  by  experience,  are  of  puray 
«  priori  origin.  Tbej  have  ail  the  characteristics  or  sech 
•ideas  xad  conceptioDS.  They  are  necessary;  they  are  trnmn- 
taUe;  they  are  wntversal.  Their  origin  is  coeval  with  the 
iawQ  of  reason:  they  are  destined  to  share  its  immortality; 
they  ask  not  oar  consent  to  appear  upon  the  theatre  of  con- 
sdoQsness ;  and  we  may  as  soon  expel  or  alter  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time  as  induce  them  to  depart  or  change  a  single 
feMore.  A  necessary  accompaniment  of  reason,  all  who  par- 
ticipate that  hearenir  gift^  possess  them  in  equal  clearness, 
nd  tbe  only  Kndts  of  their  control  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
moral  worid. 

2.  Hence  the  selfsame  object  which  the  Deity  wills,  all 
his  holy  angels  will,  and  all  the  fallen  spirits  know  they  ought 
to  will;  and  in  this  respect  neither  the  celestialnor  the  in^- 
nal  worid  can  boast  any  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  over 
owr  feeble  and  fallen  race.  We  know  as  absolutely  as  they 
wfait  this  end  is  and  must  be^  (for  in  reason  nothing  short  of 
absolate  knowledge  is  possible,)  and  one  of  us  knows  it  with 
as  DHieh  certainty  and  absoluteness  as  another.  Kant  him- 
wdf  has  no  superiority  here  over  the  miserable  unfortunate 
who  stands  upon  the  misty  confines  of  idiocy.  The  infant  in 
whom  reason  is  just  deyelopcd  may  in  this  respect  think  *4t 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 

3.  Hence  in  the  self-same  time  that  we  choose  this  end, 
we  do  and  must  impliedly  choose  that  all  rational  beings^ 
should  will  the  same  and  use  their  utmost  powers  to  secure 
its  umversal  realization.  Although,  therefore,  Kant  may  not 
bare  enunciated  the  moral  law  with  entire  correctness,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  whenever  we  choose  this  reason-giv- 
en end,  we  are  ^•^  acting  from  a  maxim  fit  for  law  universal." 
We  are  choosing  that  end  and  the  only  end  which  the  entire 
moral  worid  must  obligate  themselves  to  choose.  We  shall 
therefore  be  allowed  to  use  this  enunciation  as  an  axiom  in 
our  future  discussions.  An  action  is  right  whenever  its  end 
■s  such  that  all  ought  to  choose  it,  or  when  its  maxim  is  such 
that  all  ought  to  adopt  it. 

4.  It  is  plain  also  that  this  end  is  a  unity,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  whole  compounded  of  parts  by  addition,  where  the  con- 
ception of  parts  precedes  and  makes  up  the  ct>nception  of 
the  whole — but  either  an  absolute  unity  in  which  conception 
or  distinction  of  parts  is  impossible,  or  a  totum  whose  concep- 
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.tion  precedes  ibe^coaoeption.i^f  aU.p^rts  ^  diitipotions  in- 
cluded in  or  falling  nnd^  it^  ai»d  snch  that  no  part  can  hp 
withdrawn  without  the  total  destruction  of  the.  whole  concep- 
.  tiw.  Reason  being  an  absolute  unity,  such  roust  be  the  na^ 
ti^re  of  all  its  conceptions.  This  will  be  another  important 
axiom  in  our  future,  discusaons* 

5.  BeA^e  the  first  theory  of  laoral  obligation  above  qaen- 
tAoned  can  be  fairly  legitimated  it  must  be  shown  that  happi- 
ness or  enjoyment  is  every  where  and  necessarily  recognized 
by  the  human  intelligence  as  the  only  ultin^ate  imd  absolute 
good;  for,  till  this  necessity  is  demonstrated  it  can  never  be 
certain  that  right  is  not  so  regarded,  or  moral  order,  or  all 
combined.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  s^ond  and  all  the 
other  theories  we  have  mentioned.  Has  either  of  these  theo- 
ries been  thus  firmly  established?  Can  either  of  them  be?  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  these  questions;  nor  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  independent  theory  of  our  own;  for  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose,  having  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  characteristics  of  this.end  which  can 
at  all  affect  our  argument*  We  have  found  that  it  is  given  us  in  an 
idea  or  conception  of  the  reasoQ;  that  it  is  necessarily  one  and 
identical  for  all  the  universe;  that  it  is  an  absolute  and  .indis- 
soluble unity;  that  all  rational  beings  know  it  with  equal  cer- 
tainty; and  that  whenever  any  one  wills  it  he  is  acting  from  a 
maxim  fit  for  law  universal.  Now  if  we  should  go  on  and 
prove  that  happiness  or  any  thiug  else  actually  is  this  end, 
we  cannot  see  that  we  would  he  in  any  better  circumstances  to 
establish  the  simplicity  of  moral  actions  than  if  we  should  rep- 
resent it  by  A  or  any  other  arbitrary  symbol.  We  shall  there- 
fore commend  our  remarks  to  the  attention  of  these  several 
theorists  and  recommit  to  them  the  question  of  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation  and  proceed  as  if  it  were  already  known. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  if  we  shall  at  any  time  use 
language  hereafter  that  seems  to  assume  the  truth  of  either  of 
these  theories,  that  such  is  notour  purpose,  and  that  we  mean 
to  rest  the  whole  fate  of  our  argument  upon  that  which  we 
have  already  proved. 

In  regard  to  the  end  which  the  law  prohibits^  few  words 
will  now  be  necessary.  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed 
that  it  is  nothing  else  than  our  own  happiness  dissevered  from 
its  connexion  with,  and  proper  subordination  to  the  happiness 
of  being  iiF  general.  This  position  is  professedly  based  upon 
experience,  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  and  a  supposed  im- 
possibility of  choosing  any  other  end  when  we  are  law- 
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less  and  disobaHeni  And  heftce  if  is  asserted  wMi  eon* 
fideoce  that  where  a  right  iatentiCNi  does  not  exist,  what- 
ever may  be  the  apparent  differences  of  their  characters^ 
'  aH  HicQ  are  of  necessity  alike  sapremelj  devoted  to  their 
evn  grati6cation.  The  seeming  Hberalitj  which  distri* 
Irates  all  its  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  kneels  at  the  sanM 
flhriiie  with  the  sordid  avarice  whicn  recks  not  a  famiriiing  or- 
phan^ tears,  and  the  heartless  ambition  which  desolates  a  coin 
tiaent  The  self-same  object  lulls  the  epicnrian  asleep  opon 
the  dowDj  lap  of  sensaal  pleasure,  and  strengthens  the  suici- 
dal arm  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  from  earthly  sorrow,  by 
the  point  of  the  dagger.  All  sin  is  selfishness.  Kant  main- 
tnos  that  it  is  the  maxim  of  swerving  occasionally  from  the 
bir.  And  a  few  others  contend  that  although  8elf-grati6€a- 
tion  if  doabtless  the  end  of  most  wicked  men,  and  perhaps 
of  all,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  For  since  the  will  is  free, 
and  therdbre  able  to  resist  any  array  of  motive  how  great 
never  it  may  be,  and  stem  alike  the  current  of  conscience  and 
passion,  of  duty  and  of  interest,  provided  only  it  can  find  an 
object  which  neither  the  intelligence  recommends,  or  the  sen* 
siUKty  demands,  it  inevitably  follows  that  we  may  will  as  an 
oHiniate  end  not  only  our  own  supreme  misery,  but  that  of  all 
the  omverse,  since  neither  the  reason  commands  nor  the  sen* 
sibffity  desires  it 

Now  whether  it  be  possible  to  will  universal  misery  or 
not,  we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  enquire.  One  thing 
must  be  certain  to  all,  that  the  law  prohibits  the  choice  of  eve- 
rjr  thing  else  as  an  ultimate  end  only  that  end  which  it  re- 
quires to  be  thus  9hosen.  Every  thing  eke  therefore  that  can  be 
chosen  as  ultimateistheendorends  (we  care  not  for  the  num- 
ber) which  the  law  forbids  us  to  choose.  Now  whether  our 
own  gratification  is  alone  that  end,  or  whether  misery  also 
any  be  an  end,  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present  to  deter- 
nine.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  ends,  whatever  future  in- 
vestigation may  find  them  to  be,  are  perfect  antagonisms  and 
antiMlly  exclusive  of  each  other.  They  are  moreover  of 
VKversal  extent;  every  possible  object  of  choice  that  is  not 
iQclBded  in  the  first,  must  be  included  in  the  last.  They  are 
the  tnie  Ormusd  and  Ahriman  of  Eastern  philosophy — the 
feDoine  angels  of  Kght  and  darkness;  at  their  respective 
fluines,  all  rational  bein^  in  the  universe  offer  thdr  devout 
and  whole-hearted  adorations,  and  march  to  deadly  and  irre* 
coodlaUe  warfare  under  their  respective  banners* 
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An  ifiterUton  is  right  when  it  terminates  upon  the  former  end: 
it  is  wrong  when  it  terminates  vpon  the  loiter*  Its  character  xoill 
in  all  cases  correspond , with  its  object  or  end.  When  it  temu- 
nates  upon  the  former  object  it  complied  with  a  maxim  which 
the  agent  knows  to  be  fit  for  law  universal.  When  it  termi* 
nates  upon  the  latter^  the  agent  knows  that  he  has  acted  from 
a  different  maxim.  To  know  on  which  of  them  it  has  termi- 
nated is  all  that  we  need  to  know  to  determine  its  character. 
Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  this  investigation  has 
brought  us. 

Were  there  no  different  tests  proposed  or  defended  by 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  mixed  moral  action,  we 
might  now,  without  further  remark^oin  issue  with  them 
upon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  action.  But 
they  have  proposed  others  so  very  unlike  this,  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  disprove  their  validity  before  a  nice  issue  on  that 
great  question  is  possible.  Indeed,  if  some  of  them  at  least 
are  not  wholly  chimerical,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  sim- 
plicity of  moral  actions  is  a  dream  which  must  vanish  away 
as  soon  as  revery  shall  give  place  to  sober  reflection.  We 
have  hence  arrived  at  a  cordon  of  forts  and  bulwarks  which 
must  be  demolished  and  removed  out  of  our  way  or  the  whole 
field  is  lost.  It  is  however  the  last  that  can  impede  our  pro- 
gress, and  is  far  from  appearing  impregnable.  Let  us  try  its 
strength. 

A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  intoduce  the  first  of  these 
tests  which  we  propose  to  examine. 

Says  President  Edwards,  when  speaking  of  the  possible 
character  of  converted  men,  while  in  this  world: 

**  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  00 
mnch  love  as  there  is  want  of  love;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God  more 
than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  Gkxl  may  bejpredominant,  and  yet  may 
not  love  God  ntar  haffso  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not  be  esteemed 
a  paradox:  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  friend  or  bene&ctor  of  a 
very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object  a  thonsand  times  less  wor- 
thy of  this  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times  less  than  he  ought : 
and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered,  with  a  deficiency  in  respect  to  grat* 
itade,  that  is  very  nnbecoming  and  hatefal.  If  love  to  Goa  prevails  above  the 
love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil  affections,  or  poatiTe 
principles  of  sin ;  by  which  principles  it  is  that  sin  has  a  positive  power  and  in- 
fluence. For  evil  affectiens  radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  of  other  thing* 
besides  God ;  and  therefore  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these  will  have  the  govern- 
ing influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  oi  God  in  the  heart  of  fpo6  men 
is  more  from  the  nature  ot  the  object  loved  and  the  nature  of  Uie  pruciple  of 
true  love  than  the  degree  of  the  principle. " 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  this  passage,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  will  are  jumbled  in  blind  confusion  with  those  of 
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I         thesensibiKty;  tbat  virtaoas  love  is  confounded  with  patho- 
J  logical  liking;  that  the  essence  of  all  sin  is  made  to  consist 

j  m  ao  inordinate  degree  of  love  [liking]  for  other  things  than 
I  God;  that  the  phenominal  conflict  of  the  contrary  tendencies 
of  oar  sensitive  nature  is  regarded  as  tbe  true  warfare  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  or  positive  principles  of  holiness  and  sin,  which 
warfiure  springs  from  the  antagonism  of  love  to  God  and 
other  things;  and  that  no  test  is  given  us  by  which  we  may 
deteranne  what  degree  of  love  to  the  world  is  tnordinate,  or 
what  strength  of  love  to  God  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  These  positions  will  be  examined  in  the  sequel. 
For  the  present,  we  wish  to  call*  attention  only  to  this  one 
point:  that  whatever  phenomena  tbe  author  regards  as  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  he  also  supposes  to  be  capable  of  existing  in 
very  different  degrees  of  strength  or  intensity^ 
Says  Dr.  Beecher; 

"In  the  commencement  of  a  christian's  love  to  God»  it  is  feeble  compared 
widi  %Xi  the  heart,  mind,  sonl,  and  strength,  according  to  the  moral  law:  and  to 
fnlify  tot  heaven  mast  be  progressively  augmented  through  sanotifioation  of  the 
Spiiit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

How  &r  below  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law,  true  love  to 
God  may  be  found,  and  what  degree  of  it  will  qualify  a  saint 
fer  heaven^  the  Doctor  does  not  see  fit  to  tell  us;  but  he  does 
piaiBly  teach,  that  between  these  two  indefinite  points^  this 
love  may  have  many  different  degrees  of  intensity^  and  allows 
OS  to  infer  if  we  choose,  that,  in  his  judgment,  tnese  degrees 
may  be  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  a  Christianas  earthly  life. 

The  sentiment  which  these  two  great  teachers  in  Israel 
have  thus  unfolded,  is  found  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  they  alike  adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  weekly  echoed  by  more  than  a  thousand  pulpits 
and  conference  rooms,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  can  hardly  go  where  ministers  and  pious  laymen  are  nar- 
rating their  religious  experience,  or  expounding  that  of  the 
dinrcb,  without  hearing  its  reiteration.  They  often  declare 
with  apparent  earnestness  and  humility,  that  their  love  to  God 
and  man  is  real— of  that  they  have  the  pleasing  evidence  of 
their  own  consciousness — but  they  arc  well  aware  that  it  is 
cold,  infinitely  cold  and  weak,  compared  with  what  it  ought 
to  be;  that  in  view  of  what  God  is,  and  has  done  for  them  as 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  thoughts  on  heaven,  they  should  bum  in  love  like 
a  seraph,  and  adore  and  praise  with  all  the  rapture  and  con- 
stancy of  a  devout  archangel;  that  their  eyes  seldom  dimmed 
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witb  a  drop  of  gfief  and  pi^,  siioold  in  mw  of  &e  pfettfll 
condition  and  future  liabilities  of  a  sinful  and  careleM  worlds 
like  Jeremiah's^  be  a  perennial  fountain  of  tears;  and  that 
although  thej  are  making  some  honest  endeavors  to  subdue 
their  own  sinful  passions,  and  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  th^ 
are  accomplishing  little  or  nothing  in  furtherance  of  either  <Mf 
these  ends,  in  comparison  with  what  thej  know  thej  ought 
to  do.  Now  all  this  if  meant  for  poetical  hyperbole  is  liable 
to  no  censure,  except  for  an  ill  timed  and  improper  introdoo 
tion«  If  viewed  simplj  as  the  language  of  feeling,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  to  very  anuable  constitutional  suscepti- 
bilities, and  perhaps,  to  a  very  devotional  frame  of  mind.  But 
if  meant  for  a  real  description  of  that  which  is  in  fact  moral, 
in  the  midst  of  the  complex  of  religious  phenomena,  nothing 
could  be  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  inference  is 
naturally  suggested  by  such  language  that,  in  their  opinioD, 
feelings  and  outward  actions,  as  well  as  choices  of  the  will, 
are  in  themselves  praise  and  blame-worthy f  and  yet,  moat 
likely,  few  of  them  would  openly  avaw  this  sentiment. 
Whether,  granting  that  these  phenomena  are  not  in  them* 
selves  morally  praise  or  blame-worthy,  they  mean  to  teach 
that  they  are  an  exact  index  of  the  state  of  the  heart;  and  in 
their  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  energy,  clearly  point 
out  corresponding  degrees  of  innocence  or  guilt,  we  can  oalj 
conjecture.  Indeed,  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether,  in  nm^ 
cases,  they  would  be  able  to  attach  any  definite  idea  to  their 
own  language,  or  tell  us  precisely  what  they  suppose  consti- 
tutes ei^er  sin  or  holiness. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  illustrious  knight,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  that 

''  His  notions  fitted  things  Bty  well, 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ', 
Bat  oftentimes  mistook  the  one, 
For  t'other,  as  great  clerks  have  done**^ 

And  it  must  forcibly  strike  the  reader,  that  the  ethical  edu- 
cation of  these  theological  declaimers  is  equally  exact  and 
profound.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  entire  certainty 
from  their  rambling  jargon  is,  that  whatever  they  regard  as 
morally  praise  or  blame-worthy,  they  also  regard  as  capable 
of  possessing  very  unequal  degrees  of  intensity^  all  of  which 
argue  more  or  less  defectiveness  in  virtue,  till  the  unknown 
point  is  reached  where  the  whole  law  is  satisfied* 

A  kw  of  a  more  philosophical  cast  of  thinking,  while  thej 
admit,  that  an  intention  alone  is  a  moral  action^  neverthekis 
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that  to  be  whdlj  right,  it  mast  not  only  tenmnats 
opoa  the  right  object,  buf  possess  in  addition,  a  certain  degree 
or  ibrce  or  intensity.  If  all  who  differ  from  our  view,  woold 
accept  thk  statement  as  their  oirn,  it  woald  be  comparatiyely 
«i8jr  to  terminate  the  controversy.  Bat  the  positive  state- 
Beats  of  Edwards,  as  well  as  the  loose  declamation  of  the 
common  pulpit,  preclude  such  a  supposition.  It  is,  there- 
fore reauiute  to  sweep  the  whde  field  of  every  possible  in' 
tamhf4heorrf^  and  attack  them  all  in  detail.  These  theories 
we  conceive,  will  all  fall  under  the  following  specifications. 

L  All  the  phenomena  of  both  mind  and  bodji  or,  at  least, 
others  than  those  of  the  will,  are  moral  actions,  and  to  be 
wholly  right,  thej  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 
IL  The  phenomena  of  the  will  alone,  are  moral  actions; 
hit  they  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame,  unless  they  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  intensity  themselves,  and  are  followed 
by  a  certain  degree  of  thought,  feeling,  and  outward  action. 
III.  An  intention  alone,  may  fully  meet  the  demands  of 
the  law,  whether  accompanied  by  much  or  little  thought, 
by  strong  feeling  or  weak,  by  vigorous  bodily  exertion  or  none 
at  all;  but  to  do  so,  it  must  choose  the  apprehended  good  of 
being  with  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 

L  In  oar  former  numbers  we  have  shown  that  moral  char- 
acter can  attach  to  neither  thought,  feeling,  nor  outward  ac« 
tioa;  and  while  that  position  remains  unanswered,  we  hold 
ourselves  under  no  obligation  to  take  any  notice  of  the  first 
of  (hese  theories,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  different  from  the  last 
AU  these  phenomena  lie  wholly  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
moral  world,  and  the  law  no  more  concerns  itself  with  their 
intensity,  than  with  that  of  a  magnetic  wire  or  the  chord  of 
a  Tiolin.    Nevertheless,  since  the  affections  of  the  sensibility 
are  not  only  regarded  by  President  Edwards  and  the  Old 
School  divines  generally,  as  morally  good  or  evil,  but  also  by 
flttny  others  of  a  radically  different  view  in  theology,  we  deem 
it  expedient  tQ  throw  out  a  few  suggestious  and  enquiries,  in 
poftmg. 

1.  In  die  first  place,  then,  we  enquire,  what  is  the  exact 
ifptt  of  exertion  of  mind  and  body  which  the  law  de- 

Mfidst 

Is  it  so  much  that  the  least  excess  would  produce  immedi- 
«te  dissolution  t  Or,  is  it  such  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with 
thekmgest  life,  and  the  most  uniform  and  vigorous  state  of 
health!  Or,  is  it  some  other  degree,  between  these  two  limits, 
^diovetfaeficBt,  or  below  the  last!  Wherever  it  be,  it  seems 
9* 
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quite  certain,  that  no  bfeing  short  of^the  Ddtjr  can  tcB  when- 
it  is  exactly  reached.  Who  among  mortals  can  teH  what  id' 
the  utmost  tension  which  bis  course  of  life  will  bear?  Who^ 
can  tell  the  headthfiil  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little  ex** 
ertion?  Who  can  fix  limits  to  anj  other  degree  which  shall -bO' 
ilssigned?  The  alchjnrist,  according  to  our  weak  judgment^ 
will  sooner  discover  the  eKxir  vitc^  whose  potent  speU  shall 
be  proof  against  all  sickness  and  even  death  itself,  than  eith- 
er of  these  problems  will  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  divine 
revelation.  Consequentlj,  &s  physiological  instruction  is 
neither  claimed  nor  hoped  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  all  men 
must  be  in  perpetual  danger  either  of  exceeding  or  falUng 
short  of  the  exact  legal  requisition;  and  what  the  precise^ 
angle  of  their  obliquity  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  at  any 
time  may  be,  they  cannot  even  conjecture.  If  they  should 
ever  perfectly  obey,  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  mere  accident, 
and  a  matter  totally  unknown  to  themselves.  Hence,  they 
can  never  know  what  measure  of  praise  or  blame  they  should 
meet  out  to  themselves,  in  view  of  any  past  action,  and  often 
may  be  in  doubt  of  which  they  are  deserving;  and  if  honest, 
when,  at  night-fall  they  come  to  the  throne  of  mercy  to  make 
confession  of  the  sins  of  theday^  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
such  language  oA  the  following:  ^  O  Lord,  in  some  instances 
I  guess  I  have  sinned  without  any  intermixture  of  obedience, 
and  in  all  others,  I  suvpose  sin  has  more  or  less  intermingled 
with  good;  but  whetner  either  of  these  conjectures  is  right 
or,  if  so,  whether  there  has  been  ^  more  love  than  defect  of 
true  love'  I  cannot  telL  But  be  the  amount  of  my  (^endin? 
much  or  litde,  graciously  fomve,  for  Jesus^  sake.  Amen." 
How  pungent  such  conviction  for  sro !  How  contrite  such  con- 
fession! How  well  adapted  to  wring  the  heart  and  deter 
from  future  acts  of  transgression! 

And  then  too  **  horresco  ref evens'*^ — in  these  circumstances, 
when  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law,  or  to  form  an 
idea  even  approaching  accuracy  of  what  degree  of  action  will 
meet  its  demands,  **  every  sin,"  according  to  the  theory,  *  c^en 
the  least,  being  against  the  sovereignty,  goodness  and  boH- 
ne^s  of  God,  and  against  his  righteous  law  deserveth  his 
wrath  and  curse  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come!" 
Perhaps  long  time  ago,  when  our  forefathers  were  first  emer- 
ging from  the  gross  darkness  and  superstition  of  paganism^ 
and  their  sense  of  justice  and  ri^ht  was  greatly  obscured,  if 
not  utterly  concealed,  by  spiritual  and  political  slavery  and  des- 
potism, it  might  have  been  necessary  to  prove  that  a  doctrine 
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inpatiog  sentiments  to  the  Divine  being  which  wmM  infi^ 
Uj  defeat  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  the  supftne  con- 
trol of  the  most  sanguhMuy  dan  in  the  most  saoguinarj  and 
iNirbarons  age  of  die  world,  was  necessarily  fake  and  blasphe- 
moos,  becanse  repngnant  to  our  common  reason  and  at  war, 
with  the  conception  which  its  eternal  author  taught  it  to  form 
mt  his  moral  character.    For  in  such  savage  eras 

**  The  soot  grows  clotted  bf  contagioiu 
Imbodies  and  imbrates,  till  the  qnite  looM 
The  diTine  property  ot'  her  first  being, " 

and  history  accordingly  informs  us  that  men  have  believed 
many  things  most  ridiculous  and  absurd.  But  we  flatter  ouf» 
sdves  that  we  have  dfUlen  on  better  times  and  must  entertain 
the  pleasing  conviction  that  in  the  true  light  now  shining  up* 
on  the  world,  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  such  doctrines  are 
sufficiently  obvious  without  argument  or  delineation  of  ours* 
We  simply  signalize  them  as  voices  from  the  grave-yard  of 
the  past,  mournful  yet  fraught  with  pleasing  instruction,  for 
they  tell  us  most  impressively  that  humanity  has  progressed 
somewhat,  and  that  every  radical  error  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  thing  of  ink  and  paper,  harmlessly  reposing  in  an* 
tique  volumes  as  the  dust  of  its  author  beneath  the  monu- 
mental marble.  Let  not  these  observations  be  construed  into 
a  censure  of  these  great  and  good  men  from  whose  works  we 
have  quoted.  When  we  compare  them  with  a  still  more  re* 
mote  antiquity,  we  rather  admire  the  progress  they  made, 
tfian  wonder  they  advanced  no  farther,  and  find  every  harsh- 
er sentiment  insensibly  losing  itself  in  gratitude  and  com* 
mendation.  They  were  great  souls  and  true,  struggling  man* 
fiiHy  in  the  lingering  night  of  papacy  towards  the  cheerful 
dawning  of  the  glorious  day. 

Stent  manibns  tre 
CoenMs  moeste  Tittls  iitnqie  capressa 

%  If  less  intensity  of  action  is  required,  than  will  absolute 
ly  sonder  the  chord  of  life,  we  can  more  than  fulfil  the  law. 
tf  for  example,  only  so  much  exertion  is  required,  as  is  con- 
wkktnt  with  the  most  perfect  health,  and  the  greatest  longevi- 
ty, a  higher  degree  than  this  is  possible;  and  so  on,  of  every 
other  degree,  till  death  is  induced.  Now  what  is  the  charac-* 
terx>f  tli^  excess  of  exertion,  above  the  legal  requirement? 
h  it  ptaise-worthy  ?  then  is  an  act  of  supererogation  possible, 
tnd  like  the  good  Catholics,  we  may  acquire  by  extra  obedi* 
eace  to-day,  a  surphis  revenue  of  holiness,  which  may  make 
a  Mr  set  <m  for  the  designed  transgressions  of  to*morro w.   Is 
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it  blame  wortibyt  ttieU  it  follow«  that  God  and  tbe  anifene 
maj  be  too  strongly  loved* 

<*  Tiop  de  Ttrt«  pannoit  toos  raidie  orimtBeU**" 

If  to  avoid  this  diflScaltj,  it  is  maintained  that  suicidal  ex- 
ertion is  required,  it  will  follow  that  self-murder,  more  potent 
than  the  patriots  blood  or  the  lover's  sigh,  presented  by  the 
exiled  Peri  to  the  angel  porter  of  Paradise,  can  at  any  time 
secure  admittance  to  its  eternal  joys.  Ominous  conjecture, 
if  not  the  darkness  of  absolute  despair,  is  cast  upon  the 
peaceful  death-bed  of  the  saints,  ana  when  surviving  affec- 
tion repeats  for  its  own  consolation  that  death  is  too  harsh  a 
word  to  express  their  ^orious  exit,  that  they  peacefully  fell 
asleep  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh;  this  is  only  saying  ia 
^  other  words,  that  they  were  taken  off, 

**  With  all  their  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flash  as  May.** 

Instead  of  peacefully  melting  away,  as  they  supposed,  in  the 
bright  dawning  of  eternal  ught,  as  stars  disappear  in  tbe 
brighter  effulgence  of  the  rising  sun,  they  most  likely  cooa- 
menced  their  returnless  wandering  in  the  dark  and  rayless 
meht  of  unmitigated  wo. 

3.  Moreover,  an  exact  harmony  between  the  several  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  and  between  the  mind  and  body  b  not  a  mat- 
ter of  course*  The  body,  may  be  exerted  to  the  injury  of 
^e  mind,  and  the  mind  may  be  exerted  to  tbe  prejudice  of 
the  body;  the  sensibility,  may  be  developed  at  tne  expense 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  at  tbe  expense  of  the  sensi- 
bility; and  the  will,  may  rule  in  paralysing  tyranny  over  alL 
How  are  these  different  and  often  conflicting  claims  and  inter- 
ests to  be  adjusted?  Is  an  exact  harmony  between  the  ac- 
tions of  all  these  powers  to  be  preserved,  by  all  persons,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places  and  circumstances?  If  so-^how  shall 
this  harmony  be  known?  Or,  in  some  instances,  may  one  pow- 
er or  faculty  be  more  vigorously  exerted  than  another?  How 
much  more  vigorously,  and  how  shall  the  proper  ratio  be  as- 
certained? Besides,  either  of  these  powers  is  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  almost  exclusively  in  one  of  several  directions. 
We  mav  feel  deeply  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  religiooy 
and  little  comparatively  respecting  worldly  things;  or  we 
may  feel  much  about  tbe  world  and  little  about  religion;  our 
spiritual  hungerings  and  thirstings  may  be  quite  intense,  and 
our  world-hankerines  weak.  Our  feelings  may  all  be  absor- 
bed bv  love  and  iriendship,  or  drunk  up  in  the  pursuit  of  \ 
knowledge  or  renown.    The  intellect^  too,  may,  in  like  Bum*  \ 
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Her,  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  some  partkalar  branch 
of  science  or  art,  of  bonor^  interest  or  dutj.  And  one  bo^ 
dilj  power,  may  be  called  forth  in  monstrous  development, 
wmie  others,  for  want  of  use,  are  dwarfed  and  imbecile.  Now 
wbai  rule  shall  guide  us  here?  What  constitutes  ^^  inordinate^ 
love  of  the  world?  How  shall  its  existence  be  known?  What 
is  true  love  to  God?  How  much  thought  must  be  bestowed 
upon  divine  things?  How  much  on  matters  of  temporal  con- 
cenunent?  How  shall  the  requisitions  of  the  first  great  com- 
mandment be  made  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  second? 
How  in  a  word,  can  the  law  be  reduced  to  a  unity,  if  all  these 
conflicting  phenomena — this  wild  weltering  chaos  of  hetero- 
geooos  elements  and  adverse  tendencies  belong  to  the  moral 
world,  and  are  fit  material  for  moral  legblation? 

4.  After  all  these  difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, it  needs  next  to  be  considered,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  intensity  of  all  these  phenomena,  so  far  as  it  is  posai* 
Ue,  is  wholly  an  acquisition  of  experience;  and  that  conse- 
quently^ it  is  behooved  to  be  acquired  after  moral  action  be- 
eins.  But  the  law  which  obliges  action,  must  be  known  W* 
tore  the  action  4s  performed^  and  consequently  that  kind  and 
degree  of  action  which  it  requires.  We  are  hence  shut  op 
to  the  necessity  of  performing  tentative  moral  acts  to  ascar^ 
tain  what  degree  of  exertion  will  be  equal  to  the  legal  require* 
ment,  when  by  hypothesis  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  what  the 
leeal  requirement  is.  But  on  this  thought  we  will  not  now 
enlarge  inasmuch  as  it  will  again  come  into  notice  under 
our  lut  head,  and  will  there  receive  a  more  thorough  discus- 
son. 

All  that  we  deem  it  expedient  to  add  in  relation  to  this 
first  theory  is,  this  single  remark;  that  what  we  have  said  of 
that  supposition  which  makes  the  actions  of  the  whole  man 
morally  praise  or  blame-worthv,  will  apply  with  slight  altera^ 
tms,  if  the  bodily  actions  and  even  the  phenomena  of  the 
intellect  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

IL  1.  The  second  theory  is  embarassed  with  all  the  diffi* 
cakies  of  the  preceding.  The  only  essential  difierence  be^ 
tween  them  is  this:  the  former,  calls  thought,  feeling,  and 
osrporeal  exertion,  moral  actions;  this  does  not  Both  affree 
ift  deoMMiding,  under  a  dififerent  label,  an  equal  amount  of  the 
Mne  Bniterial,  and  one  is  concerned  just  as  deeply  as  the 
elher,  in  answering  the  question,  how  great,  in  all  cases,  that 
aoMMit  shall  be,  and  in  furnishing  us  some  reliable  means  of 
^(•Mtaioing  when  it  exists.    If  that  found  it  impossible  to  solve 
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these  difBcoU  problems,  reconcile  the  claims  of  so  many  dif- 
ficult and  conflicting  phenomena,  and  reduce  them  to  a  unity, 
fit  for  moral  legislation;  so  must  this.  If  the  one,  bj  raising 
the  demands  of  the  law  to  suicidal  tension,  or  fixing  them 
somewhat  below  that  ^^  pernicious  height,"  made  self  immo- 
lation the  only  passport  to  heaven,  or  gave  us  the  abominable 
doctrine  of  supererogation,  so  must  the  other — and  that  too^ 
in  a  form  better  fitted  to  strike  and  startle  the  mind,  namely, 
the  good  of  the  universe  may  be  too  strongly  mllecLf  or  suici- 
dal exertion  alone  is  perfect  holiness. 

2.  Besides,  this  theory  is  based  on  palpable  error.  There 
is  is  no  such  fixed  connexion,  established  by  nature,  between 
the  choices  of  the  will  and  these  other  phenomena  as  makes 
the  intensity  of  the  latter,  at  all  times,  an  exact  index  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  former. 

Two  men,  it  is  conceivable,  although  possessed  of  equal 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  and  enjoying  exactly  the  same  degree 
of  health,  may  yet  put  forth,  in  any  specified  period  of  time, 
very  different  degrees  of  exertion,  and  be  equally  virtuous  in 
the  sight  of  heaven.  The  same  man  during  the  last  of  three 
successive  years,  may  fall  short  of  the  sensitive,  intellectual, 
and  corporeal  exertion  of  the  first  by  more  than  one  hal^ 
and  notwithstanding,  be  more  uniformly  virtuous  and  never 
less  pleasing  to  God.  Exertion  will  vary  not  as  the  choice 
of  the  will  alone,  but  also  as  the  circumstances,  judgment, 
temperament,  and  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  agent  And 
to  insist  that  it  shall  always  be  the  same,  or  bear  any  exact  pro- 
portion to  his  whole  strength,  or  any  assignable  exertion  of  will, 
IS  to  insist  that  circumstances,  judgment,  temperament,  and 
nervous  susceptibility  shall  always  be  the  same;  or,  that  he 
shall  act  contrary  to  his  judgment,  and  be  wholly  independent 
of  constitutional  susceptibilities,  and  accidental  environments. 
The  latter  is  impossible,  the  former  is  sin. 

The  fact  is,  what  the  theory  admits,  and  what  it  maintains, 
will  by  no  means  keep  peace  with  each  other.  In  admitting 
that  intentions  alone  are  moral  actions,  it  also  admits  that 
bodily  action,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
intellect  and  sensibility,  are  mere  means  and  appliances, 
which  our  judgment  prescribes  for  the  realization  of  an  ulti* 
mate  end.  But  judgment,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  always 
prescribe  or  permit  the  same  amount  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
outward  action;  and  hence,  no  fixed,  or  proportionate  amount, 
of  these  phenomena  can  at  all  test  the  virtuousness  or 
strength  of  an  intention. 
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.  Z,  To  make  this  more  plain,  we  will  grant  (what  we  by  no 
means  believe,)  that  the  will  is  capable  of  exerting  its  strength 
ID  reiy  many  unequal  degrees,  and  fix  the  highest  number  of 
these  degrees  at  one  thousand.  Now,  if  one  of  these  de* 
grees  is  exerted  in  the  choice  ^f  apprehended  good,  and  all 
the  rest  remain  quiescent,  it  is  plain,  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  as  much  outward  action,  as  intense  thought,  and  deep 
filing,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent,  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  that  end.  If  two  degrees  were  exerted,  no  more 
thought,  feeling  or  action,  could  be  required  or  permitted, 
without  sin.  The  same  would  hold  true  of  three  degrees,  of 
four,  and  so  on  till  a  thousand.  Consequently,  if  the  will 
were  capable  of  exerting  less  than  all  its  moral  strength  in 
choice;  we  never  should  be  able  to  tell,  whether  it  had 
done  so  or  not,  from  the  intensity  of  the  above  mentioned 
phenomena. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  theory  has  ever  been  distinctly 
avowed:  its  application,  however,  to  the  spiritual  condition 
and  hopes  of  mankind  is  but  too  common.  And  but  for  this 
&ct,  it  might  have  been  passed  without  notice.  Shallow  or 
reckless  ministers,  contemplating  an  isolated  portion  of  truth, 
or  one  aspect  of  christian  obligation,  become  much  excited; 
and  forgetting  that  others  may  be  as  exclusively  occupied 
with,  or  interested  by,  some  other  partial  view,  insensibly  con- 
found the  secondary  object  of  their  immediate  pursuit,  with 
the  ultimate  mm  of  all  right  action,  and  convert  their  own 
partial  zeal,  into  the  measure  of  the  sanctuary  by  which  the 
Dopes  and  pretensions  of  all  men  are  to  be  tried.  Thus  with 
an  anqualined  certainty,  suited  only  to  absolute  Omniscience, 
when  strict  science  has  ceased  to  instruct,  we  often  hear  them 
assure  their  christian  brethren,  that  their  hopes  of  heaven 
are  no  better  than  a  spider's  web,  if  they  do  not  weep  with 
as  much  anguish  of  spirit  as  Jeremiah  during  the  apostacy  of 
Israel,  and  as  frequently  as  Paul  during  his  three  years  min- 
istijatEphesus;  or  if  they  do  not  exhort  their  fellow  sinners 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  at  least,  every  day,  and  with 
an  earnestness  and  tenderness  equal  to  that  of  Whitefield;  or 
if  they  do  not  attend  so  many  meetings  a  week,  pay  so  much 
to  rapport  the  minister  at  home,  or  missionaries  in  foreign 
fields;  and  many  other  things,  which  neither  they  themselves 
habitually  perform  or  others  wisely  can  attempt;  and  which  it 
were  absurd  to  make  a  general  rule.  To  the  man  whose 
■tore  thoughtfiil  and  comprehensive  mind  perceives  that  the 
▼odferating  Methodist  and  the  silent  Quaker,  the  ever  active 
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evangelist  and  the  retired  derotee  of  science,  may  all  be  equal- 
ly well  pleasing  to  that  eye,  which  looketh  not  upon  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  on  the  heart,  ail  this  is  disgusting  folly, 
as  well  as  blasphemoos  fanaticism.  In  saying  this  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  deny,^  that  anyHhin|  can  be  inferred  from  the 
outward  life,  respecting  the  governing  intention  of  the  heart 
Certain  forms  of  action  and  feeling,  if  practised  or  indulged, 
render  it  highly  probable,  and  others,  quite  certain,  that  sel- 
fishness is  our  ruling  star.  But  it  is  from  the  kind^  and  not 
from  the  degree  of  these  phenomena,  that  any  reliable  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn. 

The  influence  of  both  this  theory  and  the  preceding,  is  evil 
and  only  evil  continually.  They  tend  to  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  good  to  be  sought,  and  the  best  means  of 
attaining  it,  by  fixing  it  in  painful  introspection  on  ourselves; 
they  busy  us  in  strenuous  efforts  to  feel  strongly,  and  think  in- 
tensely; instead  of  doing  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  oppor> 
tunity.  They  do  worse,  they  not  only  tend  to  restrict  our 
efforts  to  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  powers,  they  render 
success  in  the  pitiable  objects  which  we  here  undertake,  well 
nigh  impossible.  As  well  may  *we  raise  ourselves  from  the 
earth  by  grasping  our  own  garments,  or  propel  a  boat,  by  an 
artificial  gale  manufactured  in  its  own  stern,  as  feel  by  a  di- 
rect effort  to  feel,  or  think  6y  a  direct  effort  to  think. 

We  might  show  that  this  theory  is  not  only  embarrassed 
by  insuperable  difficulties,  and  founded  in  error,  but  that  it 
also  involves  a  palpable  contradiction.  As  however,  it  is 
identical  with  the  third,  so  far  forth  as  the  element  it  deems 
moral  is  concerned,  and  only  differs  from  it,  in  regard  to  its 
consequences  and  tests,  we  will  pass  without  ferther  remark 
to  examination  of  tfiat  theory. 

co5cu7i)XD  ur  ovB  vxxr. 
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ARTICLE,  LIT. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

By  T.  B.  HuDMii, 
Pn>£eflB0r«f  Languages  in  O.  C.  Tnstltate. 

Reader,  you  have  traveled  by  night,  and  watched  the 
changes  the  approach  of  morning  has  wrought  in  the  aspect 
of  the  scenery  around  you.  fiuta  few  hours  since,  the  earth 
was  wrapt  in  gloom  and  silence.  Dim  outlines  of  rock  and 
predpice — of  hill  and  plain  lay  half  hid  beneath  the  dark- 
ness. Music  was  dumb.  The  only  sounds  that  reached  you 
were  the  foot-fall  of  the  beasts  that  walk  in  darkness  and 
the  screach  of  the  night-bird— or  perhaps  the  rustling  of  a 
momentary  breeze  in  the  wood  that  skirted  your  way,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  sound  of  some  far  away  water-fall  that  wailed  monoto- 
Bowly  through  the  live-long  night 

But  morning  comes.  The  change  seems  magical — a  flood 
of  gkry  covers  every  thing — from  the  pearls  of  dew  that  hang 
on  every  leaf  to  the  lofly  mountain  peak  that  rises  above  the 
cIoads---all  reflects  the  radiance  that  has  burst  from  above 
Day  seems  to  have  created  every  thing  anew.  Those  dim 
ouUines  have  started  forth  into  a  landscape  of  rich  loveliness. 
The  prowlers  of  night  have  vanished  with  the  darkness  that 
ihrouded  them — and  sweet  music  from  early  birds — from 
bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds — and  from  the  mingled  shout 
of  multitudinous  human  voices — rises  in  an  anthem  of  glad- 
ness to  heaven. 

Such  is  the  result  of  benevolence — of  the  love  of  God 
sbed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  gloomy  chaos  into 
which  sin  has  thrown  the  soul  is  changed  into  a  world  of  hap- 

Sy  order.  Birds  of  ill  omen  flee  at  the  approach  of  spiritual 
ay— all  the  powers  of  mind  pour  forth  a  rich  music  whose 
harden  and  whose  notes  are  borrowed  from  above — a  light 
restion  the  whole  domain  of  the  spiritual  being — a  light  the 
more  rich  and  blessed  because  it  is  a  reflection  of  our  Path- 
cv't  smile.  * 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  to  our  minds,  by  the  history 
ef  almost  every  mariced  case  of  conversion  with  which  we 
10 
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have  become  familiar,  by  none  perhaps  more  forciblj  than 
by  that  of  the  gifted  authoress  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

No  one  can  read  the  ^  Personal  Recollections  of  Charlotte 
Elizabeth^'  without  being  convinced  that  personal  areligion  was 
in  more  than  one  sense  the  day-spring  of  joy  to  her  soul. — 
The  beautiful  lines  of  Coleridge  seem  to  have,  in  her  experi- 
ence,  an  exemplification  of  uncommon  point: 

*<  ThuB  from  the  Elect,  reffenemte  through  fidth, 

Pisa  the  dark  Paafiopt  aod  what  thin^  Cum 

Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards, 

Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish!  or  acquire 

New  names,  new  featares-^y  supernal  grace 

Enrobed  with  light,  and  nataraliied  in  HeaTea. 

Ab  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 

Through  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  slow  foot, 

Darkling  he  fixes  on  the  imniediate  road 

His  downward  eye,  all  else  of  fidrest  kind 

Hid  or  deform'd.    Bntlo!  the  bursting  Sun! 

TouchM  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam, 

Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 

Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree; 

On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  han^! 

Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermiogUng  rays, 

And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory!" 

We  will  own  that  we  feel  great  pleasue  in  meetings  among 
the  crowd  of  gifted  persons  whose  productions  amuse  or 
dazzle  the  present  generation,  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
make  religion  every  thing;  who  though  largely  endowed 
with  those  brilliant  powers  which  the  world  loves  to  idolize — 
andthoughtemptedby  the  most  flattering  proposals  to  engage 
in  those  departments  of  writing  which  might  have  brought  her 
a  rich  harvest  of  fame  and  gold,  still  maintained  her  stead- 
£aistness,  and  who  with  her  eye  on  ^^  the  mark  of  the  prize  of 
her  high  calling,"  patiently  ran  the  race  that  was  set  befoire 
her,  and  who  perpetually  looked  to  Jesus  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  her  faith,  undazzled  by  the  gUttering  prizes  that 
ky  around  her  path,  and  unseducedby  the  powerful  tempta* 
tions  before  which  so  many  mighty  have  fallen. 

We  wish  to  speak  in  praise  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth;  and 
though  we  may  be  compelled  to  dissent  in  many  cases  frona 
the  opinions  she  expresses,  and  to  confess  that  some  blemish- 
es stand  forth  with  striking  prominence  on  her  pages,  we  feel 
little  dispoution  to  pass  a  stern  judgment  on  her  imperfeo* 
tions.  The  nobleness  of  her  aim,  and  the  devotion  with 
which  she  pursued  it,  almost  sanctify  even  her  errors.  Her 
USt  was  in  many  respects,  a  life  of  extraordinary  trials,  and 
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some  thing  must  be  pardoned  to  the  occasional  bifterbesB  (tf 
an  overtasked  soul.  The  grave  too  has  but  just  closed  onrr 
all  of  her  that  was  mortal,  and  we  cannot  select  the  moment 
when  the  funeral  train  is  passing,  when  the  stifled  sobs  of 
many  whose  hearts  are  wrung  by  this  sad  bereavement  still 
fill  our  ears,  to  mete  out  that  exact  critical  justice  which,  in 
other  cases  and  in  different  circumstances,  might  be  per* 
nutted. 

Be  it  ours  for  the  present  to  perform  the  more  grateful  and 
perhaps  more  useful  office  of  recording  some  of  her  excel- 
lences. 

Her  intellectual  endowments  were  manifestly  of  a  rare 
order.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  minutely  on  the 
analysis  of  her  mental  character.  A  few  specifications  must 
suffice. 

Her  imagination — we  use  the  word  in  its  popular  sense — 
is  among  her  most  striking  gifts.  "  There  is  nothing  which 
she  touches  that  she  does  not  beautify."  Whatever  be  her 
theme,  whether  the  abstractions  of  theological  discussion,  or 
the  incidents  of  a  day-school,  she  makes  all  to  live  and  glow 
beneath  the  radiance  which  her  own  bright  mind  throws  upon 
it  And  yet  one  does  not  commonly  fee  1  in  reading  her  works, 
what  so  often  pains  one  in  the  perusal  of  authors  endowed 
with  a  rich  fancy,  that  she  is  the  slave  of  her  own  gifts.  In- 
deed her  power  of  painting  seems  to  us  eminently  under  the 
control  of  her  iudgment.  Her  thoughts  are  not  buried  or 
overborne  by  the  drapery  with  which  she  invests  them.  To 
produce  a  brilliant  impression,  to  parade  her  jewelry  so  that 
all  eyes  shall  be  duly  dazzled  by  its  splendor,  seems  no  part 
of  her  object.  Women  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  display. 
But  in  respect  to  this  sort  of  display,  our  authoress  has  set 
an  example  to  some  of  the  other  sex  which  they  might  copy 
with  great  advantage. 

It  may  strike  some  of  our  readers  as  a  little  singular  that 
after  speaking  of  the  imagination  of  Charlotte  Elizabedi  as 
we  have  done,  we  should  pass  no  eulogy  on  her  poetry.  We 
do  not  praise  her  poetry  because  we  cannot  Not  that  it 
lacks  sense,  or  harmony,  or  elevated  spirit,  or  a  high  purpose; 
iK>ryet  that  it  is  not  rich  in  pictures,  nor  fbllof  fine  allusions; 
but  it  does  lack  what  are  essential  to  good  poetry— originality 
tod  inspiration.  To  be  reminded  of  the  great  bards  of 
«ir  Hterature,  by  the  adoption  of  some  of  their  peculiar 
forais  of  expression,  and  to  have,  by  this  very  means,  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  performance  forced  on  his  atten- 
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Icntioii,  one  needs  only  to  read  a  canto  or  two  from  an j  of 
the  poems  of  oar  authoress.  He  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  remark  we  have  just  made.  With  the  exception  of 
some  of  her  briefer  effusions; — and  we  are  not  sure  that  evea 
these  are  exceptions, — we  know  not  a  single  poem  of  her'» 
whose  probable  purpose  might  not  have  been  as  well,  naj 
better,  attained  ny  the  use  of  plain  prose. 

While  discussing  the  imagination  of  our  subject  and  the 
uses  to  which  she  has  applied  it,  we  can  hardly  forbear  advert- 
ing to  a  point  on  which  the  religious  world  has  been  much 
divided.  It  is  this,  the  utility  of  religious  fictions.  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  given  her  decision  practically  in  their 
favor;  for  a  large  portion  of  her  writings  is  made  up  of 
works  of  this  character.  The  question  is  not  whether  fictir 
tious  writing  is  wholly  wrong,  nor  whether  the  use  of  imagi- 
nary illustrations  may  not  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  highest  truths.  But  it  is  this — is  the  novel 
an  effective  instrumentality  for  the  conveyance  of  doctrinal 
instruction,  or  for  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness? On  this  question  we  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  If 
experience  be  appealed  to  for  the ,  decision  of  the  case,  we 
would  ask,  where  is  the  person  to  be  found  who  traces  his 
sound  religious  knowledge  or  his  conversion  from  sin  to  ho- 
liness, to  the  reading  of  a  religious  novel?  Where  is  the 
company  of  intelligent  believers  that  would  not  contemplate 
with  incredulity  such  a  statement  on  the  part  of  one  who  was 
relating  his  religious  experience?  If  we  look  at  the  state  of 
the  sensibility  induced  by  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  novel, 
(a  dull  novel  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  truth  of  any  kind,)  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  induced  by  the  personal  application  of  the 
awful  truths  which  concern  us  as  culprits  before  the  throne 
of  our  Righteous  Judge;  we  shall  find  such  a  contrast  between 
them,  that  their  co-existence  in  the  same  mind  is  as  little  to 
be  expected  as  is  the  co-existence  of  comic  drollery  with 
speechless  terror  or  overwhelming  grief.  When  the  soul 
is  roused  to  gaze  at  these  great  verities,  all  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  fiction  vanish.  The  mariner  may  be  charmed  by 
the  Eolian  harp;  but  the  condition  of  mind  into  which  such 
music    throws  him    has   no  very   assignable  relation  to  his 

!»reparation  for  resisting  the  hurricane  which  ere  noon  may 
bunder  his  doomed  vessel.  So  the  kindling  interest  in  imagi- 
nary scenes;  the  warm  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  the  story,  the  high^wrought  sentimentalism,  which 
are,  and  must  be  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  every  charm- 
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iog  norel^  are  poor  preparations  indeed  for  the  stale  of  mtnd 
in  wfaicfa  the  soal  makes  its  peace  with  its  Maker.  Be  it  rer 
nembered  that  we  arc  not  discussing  the  abstract  propriety 
of  these  states  of  mind,  as  such.  We  are  only  asking  wheth- 
er they  contribute  to  the  end  proposed.  We  humbly  con« 
cdve  they  do  not.  Indeed  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  palpable  blunders  in  practical  psychology  to  imagine 
that  they  do.  Of  course  we  do  not  approve  the  judgment  of 
oar  aothoress  in  the  selection  of  the  fictitious  story  as  the  me- 
dium of  doctrinal  instruction  or  as  the  means  of  leading  the 
nnner  to  God.  Such  stories  attempt  impracticabilities;  they 
most  sacrifice  the  story  to  the  moral,  or  the  moral  to  the  story; 
tbej  very  commonly  sacrifice  both.  If  the  imaginary  story 
has  a  place  at  all,  in  a  sound  literature,  and  we  will  not  de- 
ny that  it  has,  its  sphere  will  be  different  from  the' one  under 
consideratioa. 

As  an  offset  to  what  we  have  just  been  compelled  to  say,  * 
we  are  gratified  to  observe  the  happv  gift  of  our  authoress  in 
sjmboling  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  by  the  visible  and  materi- 
al objects  around  her.  She  finds  much  unity  in  the  universe 
of  Gfod.  She  believes  that  the  same  Architect  who  laid  the 
foQndations  of  the  world,  and  curved  the  arch  of  the  sky, 
has  built  up  the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  fitted  it  for  his  own 
abode.  Of  course  she  finds  a  spiritual  meaning  in  ten  thou- 
sand things  which  the  unanointed  eye  dwells  on  only  because 
of  their  material  beauties.  She  loves  the  world  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful  in  itself,  nor  yet  because  it  every  where 
breathes  the  life  of  a  present  God;  but  also  because  its  great 
gallery  of  pictures  are  suggestive  to  her  mind  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truthf,  and  become  for  her  a  vast  treasure-house  of 

rbols  significant  of  principles  which  will  endure  when 
world  and  its  transient  glory  shall  have  passed  away. 
Her  writing  partakes  larcely  of  this  character.  She  might 
doubtless  exclaim  with  Wordsworth: 

"To  me  the  meenest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
ThonghtB  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  tor  tears." 

Indeed  one  whole  work  of  hers,  **  The  Flower  Garden," 
islargdy  molded  by  this  idea,  partly  of  analogy  and  partly 
of  resemblance  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds.  We 
sbodd  rejoice  to  see  this  mine  of  illustration  and  ornament 
nore  diligently  worked.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses tlmt  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  use  of  symbolical 
hugnage,  we  believe  that  its  adoption  by  many  of  our  ortbo- 
10» 
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dox  writers  woold  be  Kke  theidepftrture  of  winter  aad  the 
conoiog  of  spriiiff  with  itstonff  and  flowers. 

Another  excellaace  both  of  her  writings  aa^  of  her  chap* 
acter,  is  that  a^  practical  aim  seems  to  penrade  almost  eierf 
thing  she  does*  Her  readers  feel  that  she  has  a  purpose  to 
attain.  Her  life  was  not  spent  in  aimless  aspiratiotts,  thongb 
every  one  can  see  that  her  aspirings  are  of  the  noblest  kind; 
she  does  not  infiict  on  us  wlM>le  columns  of  sentimentalism 
which  seems  to  whisper  in  our  ears  ^^  how  pretty  and  modest 
I  am,"  thoQ^  her  soul  is  alive  to  all  of  poetry  that  gushes 
from  life  and  nature.  She  does  not  seek  to  amuse  her  rea- 
ders at  any  expense,  though  spontaneous  jets  of  wit  and  sport 
now  and  then  shoot  up  from  the  sober  stream  of  her  thoughts. 
Her  aim  is  practical  good;  and  all  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  all  the  ejections  of  her  soal  seem  bent  on  this  object  She 
is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  design;  she  does  not  common- 
ly leave  us  to  guess  it  for  ourselves;  there  it  lies  before  her 
eye  and  towards  it  she  struggles  with  all  her  powers;  she  for- 
gets it  no  where;  nor  will  she  let  us  forget  it  If  we  con- 
verse with  her,  we  must  throw  ourselves  upon  the  current  of 
her  impulses;  we  must  look  to  the  same  ends  with  her.  If 
we  follow  her  guidance,  we  shall  almost  spontaneously  find 
ourselves  a]t  work,  spreading  the  Bible  beforethe  Irishman  in 
his  native  tongue,  or  laboring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
or  looking  after  the  welfare  of  ^  the  little  pin  headers,''  or 
taking  the  statistics  of  sufiering  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  or  measuring  swords  with  some  champion  of  Ro- 
mish delusion,  or  refreshing  ourselves  with  some  picture  of 
christian  heroism  in  the  past,  that  we  may  strengthen  our 
spirits  for  the  warfare  of  the  present  time. 

This  influence  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  readers  is  the 
right  one.  Our  romance,  our  philosophy,  our  theology,  our 
personal  religion,  are  either  counterfeits  or  perversions,  if 
they  do  not  urge  us  to  the  great  work  of  doing  good  to  others 
and  contribute  to  our  fitness  for  its  performance.  While 
the  discoverer  of  new  truth  in  whatever  department,  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  forget  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
announcements  he  nmkes,  it  should  be  the  direct  aim  of  most 
others  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  dimitiifth 
the  amount  of  human  woe.  And  we  are  happy  in  the  hope 
that  the  example  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  may  serve  mo&e 
even  than  her  direct  efibrts,  to  admonish  and  encourage  thou* 
sands  <^  her  sex  to  the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  their  po«P» 
ers  in  the  work  of  doing  good. 
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WeBhoidd  be  at  osce  pleated  and  pained  to  cootmit  fer  m 
Dooeiit  the  character  of  Charlotte  Eliiabeth  ia  this  respect, 
widi  that  of  a  maltitode  of  women,  who  with  the  best  endow- 
ments, the  most  abundant  leisure,  and  the  finest  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  their  powers,  let  their  lives  glide  uselessly  awaj, 
or  devote  them  to  objects  unworthy  alike  of  their  sex  and  of 
their  destiny.  But  what  we  would  say  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  will  only  add,  that 
while  their  memory  will  and  roust  perish^  hers  will  be  cherish- 
ed  in  many  grateful  hearts;  and  when  even  her  name  is  for- 
gotten, her  influence  will  live  like  the  hidden  stream  which 
girei  to  the  meadow  a  hue  of  fresher  green  along  the  path  of 
its  unseen  meanderings. 

Another  of  her  excellences  is  the  marked  nerve  and  digni- 
ty of  her  style.  We  have  rarely  read  the  writings  of  a  lady 
wlio  deserves  to  be  compared  with  her  in  these  qualities. 
And  we  ought  to  add,  that  the  greater  number  even  of  the 
stronger  sex  whose  works  are  not  unknown  to  fame,  rarely 
maintain  the  even  strength  and  majesty  which  belong  to  her. 
If  here  and  there  some  local  allusion  were  omitted,  or  some 
tooch  of  feeling  which  beautifully  betrays  the  woman,  the 
reader  of  one  of  her  essays  who  might  be  uninformed  of  its 
aatborship,  might  suppose  himself  perusing  the  work  of  some 
prince  of  our  religious  literature — some  powerful  preacher, 
it  maj  be,  who  had  seized  his  pen  to  give  a  wider  sweep  of 
power  to  that  fervent  enthusiasm  which  had  before  &llen  like  fire 
on  the  hearts  of  his  thrilled  con^egation*  Open  her  works 
at  any  page,  and  read  aloud,  and  t^  conviction  at  once  sci- 
xes  ^ou  that  she  has  a  command  at  once  of  her  mind,  of  her 
wligect,  and  of  the  language  which  gives  her  a  high  place 
among  the  most  vigorous  writers  of  the  present  day. 

The  finish  of  her  sentences  too  deserves  a  place  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  her  excellent  qualities  as  a  writer.  For  unity  and 
hamooy  they  deserve  high  praise.  In  every  one  of  her  pe- 
riods, the  meaning  is  distinctly  perspicuous,  and  is  unfolded 
with  a  neatness  and  point — with  a  climax  and  cadence  that 
impart  to  her  style  a  great  charm,  especially  when  united 
with  the  naturalness  with  whidi  her  thoughts  seem  to  give 
themselves  shape. 

Another  characteristic  of  her  mind  which  will  strike  every 
iciettive  reader  is,  the  clearness  of  her  thoughts*  This  in  aa 
age  when  so  many  seem  to  covet  obscurity  as  an  honor,  or 
seek  to  hide  their  littleness  beneath  the  misty  folds  of  an  unio^ 
toKgiUe  tenmnobgy,  is  a  shining  excellence*    To  reast  the 
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external  influences  which  urge  one  strongly  in  the  directioD 
of  a  fashionable  fault,  to  persist  in  uttering  plain  understand^ 
able  English,  indicates  a  courage  which  challenges  our  invol* 
untary  respect.  It  is  better  to  illuminate  one's  subject  with 
steady  daj-light  than  to  adorn  darkness  with  momentary  sky- 
rockets. This  our  authoress  understood  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.    Hundreds  do  not,  and  they  act  accordingly. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  great  feeling.  A 
vein  of  genuine  pathos  runs  through  all  her  works.  Wheth- 
er we  stand  with  her  by  the  bed-side  of  her  dying  pupil  the 
dumb  boy  Jack— or  follow  her  through  all  the  terrible  details 
of  the  seige  of  Derry — or  behold  the  slow  murder  of  Helen 
Fleetwood,  drooping  and  dying  under  the  complicated  tortures 
of  an  English  factory  life;  whether  we  bear  her  company  iu 
some  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Irish  poor,  and  witness  the  strong 
and  clasping  affection  with  which  she  presses  those  children 
of  want  and  ignorance  to  her  heart  of  christian  love,  or  stand 
on  one  of  the  mountains  near  Jerusalem  and  listen  to  her 
story  of  the  seige  and  sack  of  the  holy  city,  or  join  in  he  r 
soul- felt  lamentation  over  the  fallen  estate  of  God's  ancient 
people — whether  *we  recall  her  touching  description  of  her 
early  home,  or  the  warm  smile  which  lights  up  her  features 
at  the  mention  of  childhood — whether  we  observe  the  true 
enthusiasm  which  the  physical  universe  ever  awakens  in  her 
soul,  or  above  all,  her  unspeakable  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  soul — ^her  sense  of  forgiving  love — her  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  nothingness  of  every  thing  earthly 
except  as  it  bears  on  eternity,  we  feel  that  hers  is  a  full  and 
overflowing  soul — that  her  heart  beats  with  great  pulsa* 
tions,  and  that  much  of  her  power  over  others,  springs  from 
the  power  of  her  emotions  over  her  own  mind. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  persecuted  and  the  humble,  wiO  be 
noticed  and  loved  by  all  sober  readers  of  her  works.  This  sym- 
pathy is  felt  or  affected  quite  extensively  at  the  present  mo- 
ment The  ^reat  tide  of  human  feeling  is  setting  strongly 
in  this  direction,  and  thousands  who  have  really  little  or 
no  feeling,  are  led  to  fancy  that  they  are  overflowing  with 
the  warmest  benevolence*  The  fashionable  tale,  the  fugitive 
and  evanescent  poetry,  the  overdrawn  pictures  of  our  maga- 
zine literature,  teem  with  the  affectation  of  beneficence  and 
kindness  towards  the  masses.  Now,  pained  as  we  are  some- 
times at  the  ill-concealed  insincerity  of  much  of  this,  we  are 
right  glad  that  the  demands  of  the  public  mind  are  such  that 
these  caterers  for  the  popular  taste  find  themselves  compelled 
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to  spice  tteir  yiands  largely  with  cootdimeDts  of  this  sort 
It  is  a  good  sign  when  those  who  write  for  money  find  that 
BMNiey  is  best  secured  by  doing,  or  seeming  to  do,  somewhat 
for  the  general  good.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  danger  of 
hypocrisy  in  this  direction,  we  reply  that  it  is  better  in  itself 
and  infinitely  better  for  the  safety  of  society,  that  men  should 
find  it  more  to  their  own  interest  to  benefit  their  fellows  than 
to  harm  them;  that  those  who  are  acted  upon  by  external  im- 
pulses merely^  of  whom  there  is  a  large  class,  should  find 
tiiose  impulses  demanding  of  them  a  regular  life,  smooth 
speech,  and  some  semblance  of  zeal  and  efibrt  for  the  wcl* 
fere  of  society.  Not  that  we  respect  such  a  character  at  all, 
aoj  more  than  we  respect  the  dead  flies  that  float  with  equal 
feolity  on  a  crystal  brook,  or  on  a  reeking  horse-pond,  but 
they  are  a  sign — as  the  deep  mire  and  chilly  storms  of  a  wes- 
tern spring,  are  a  sign  that  winter  is  resigning  his  stern  do- 
minion and  that  a  green  landscape  and  brighter  skies  are  at 
hand. 

But  to  return  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth;  her  love  for  the  lowly 
is  at  antipodes  from  that  which  we  have  just  described*  Wc 
ficein  her,  to  be  sure,  some  traces  of  disdain — some  shrinking 
of  nerve  as  she  approaches  her  work,  but  after  all  we  feel 
that  her  sympathy  with  the  lowly  is  not  afiectation — that  her 
heart  is  really  touched  by  the  woes  she  has  witnessed,  and 
that  she  has  drank  largely  of  the  spirit  of  him  whose  mission 
was  described  as  '♦the  preaching  of  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tive and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are 
bound,^^  and  who  has  made  the  humblest  of  all  the  children 
of  despair  his  chosen  representations  in  the  thrilling  words,, 
^inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  She  incurred  great  odium  in  her  self-de- 
nying labors.  She  relinquished  many  a  bright  prize  in  order 
to  perform  them.  The  prejudices  of  her  birth  and  education 
every  day  lay  across  her  path,  and  were  every  day  overcome. 
Thus  she  toiled  on  with  pen  and  hand,  till  her  weary  frame 
rested  in  the  grave,  and  her  soul  in  the  bosom  of  her  God. 

From  our  heart  we  pray  that  such  characters  may  be  mul- 
tiplied like  the  drops  of  the  morning,  that  wherever  woman^s 
interest  is  awakened  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  her  life, 
or  woman's  eye  fa  moistened  at  her  recital  of  suflering — her 
own  or  others — woman's  heart  may  be  filled  with  the  same 
generoos  benevolence,  and  woman's  life  be  devoted  with  the 
Mne  zeal  to  the  stem  work  of  combatting  error  and  sin,  and 
diiKiimmting  troth  and  holiness* 
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There  is  perceptible  in  the  woito  of  Charlotte  Etizabethi 
a  large  tendency  to  One  Ideaism.  We  refer  not  to  the  grand 
One  Idea  of  the  Christian  life — the  conquest  over  sin — nor 
to  the  grand  One  Idea  of  the  Christian  world — the  triumph 
'of  Christian  truth  thoughout  the  globe^  but  to  the  particular 
form  of  labor  in  which  manj  persons  become  interested,  and 
to  which  they  devote  their  strength.  Hatred  of  Romanism 
was  the  specific  form  of  One  Ideaism,  which  gained  a  para- 
mount, though  not  exclusive,  influence  over  her  mind.  A  large 
number  of  her  works  are  avowed  cannonades  on  popery. 
Some  of  her  most  powerful  and  highly  wrought  passages  are 
streams  of  liquid  fire  from  the  volcano  of  her  indignation 
against  this  system  of  lies*  In  many  a  passage  where  yoa 
would  least  expect  it,  from  behind  some  bower  of  clustering 
roses,  from  beyond  some  leafy  covert  whose  deep  shadows 
and  waving  boughs  invite  to  repose,  forth  she  leaps,  a  cham- 
pion clad  in  steel — her  war-cry,  **  death  to  Romanism^' — ^her 
gleaming  cimiter  uplifted  in  act  to  slay.  Such  an  intensity 
of  feeling  on  a  single  subject,  will  seem  to  many  of  her 
American  readers  unseasonable  and  needless.  But  when  we 
remember  what  Roman  Catholicism  has  ever  been — its  creed 
of  falsehood — its  image  worship — ^its  cunning  and  duplicity — 
its  degradation  of  the  poor — its  bloody  persecution — its  pow- 
erful and  Unprincipled  priesthood — its  claim  of  infallibility — 
its  thousand  wiles  to  grasp  new  power  or  maintain  its 
old  though  crumbling  dominion — when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
its  history  crowds  into  a  few  centuries  a  frightful  epitome  of 
all  that  is  rotten  in  pollution,  or  terrible  in  despotism,  or  fright- 
ful in  unnatural  cruelty;  and  when  too  we  observe  the  effort 
that  is  made  every>  where  by  large  classes  of  Protestants  to 
naturalize  Romanism  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  quicken  into  life  by  every  artifice,  the  vipers' 
eggs  so  widely  sown  by  the  hand  of  vigilant  propagandism,  we 
can  not  wonder  that  a  mind  like  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  in 
England  where  Puseyism  is  now  doing  its  work  of  death,  in 
Ireland  where  the  darkness  of  popery  is  still  unbroken  save 
here  and  there  by  a  single  star,  should  be  transfixed  as  it 
were  with  a  sense  of  its  horrors — that  her  fancy  by  day,  and 
her  vision  by  night  should  be  haunted  with  its  bloody  figure- 
that  it  should  dog  her  steps — that  it  should  fever  her  blood — 
that  it  should  stand  between  her  and  every  picture  of  smi- 
ling joy,  and  that  the  struggle  for  its  overthrow  should  be* 
come  the  great  labor  of  her  life. 
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ForooffselYes  we  do  not  participate  in  these  terrors.  Aw- 
fvllj  wicked  as  the  sjstem  of  Romanism  is^  and  terrible  as 
ha?e  been  its  workings,  wc  believe  it  is  on  the  wane.  Strug- 
gles there  may  yet  be,  sharp  and  bloody.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  be  the  spasms  of  a  dying  monster,  migh- 
tj  perhaps,  but  brief  and  in  vain.  The  foes  of  Protestantism 
ace  within.  The  pride,  the  time-serving,  the  lust  of  gold,  the 
love  of  power,  the  practice  of  oppression,  the  silent  sanction 
or  open  defence  of  wicked  legislation,  which  have  made  Rome 
the  detestation  of  the  world,  are  rankling  in  the  veins  of 
American  Protestantism  at  this  hour.     On  the  dung  hill  of  a 

fntrid  Romanism,  luxuriated  the  poisonous  mushroom  of 
i'each  Atheism.  On  the  dung  hill  of  a  putrescent  Protestant- 
ism is  springing  up  in  Europe  and  America  an  equally  poison- 
ous infidelity,  an  infidelity  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because, 
in  some  form  practical  or  metaphysical,  it  preaches  from  chris- 
tian pulpits  and  is  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  heaven.  If 
Romanism  were  as  formidable  now  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago, 
Protestantism  is  unfit  to  take  the  field  against  it  A  living 
&ith,  a  pure  life,  a  resistance  unto  blood  if  need  be,  striving 
against  sin  national  as  well  as  personal,  alone  can  restore  to 
the  Protestant  church  her  lost  power.  With  many  of  the 
fi>olest  crimes  which  she  truly  imputes  to  Romanism,  as  truly 
and  more  criminally  embosomed  in  her  own  communion,  what 
can  she  effect  against  her  foes?  She  may  huri  her  javelins  at 
Rome,  and  they  will  be  hurled  back  dipped  in  Romish  malig- 
nity to  pierce  her  own  bosom.  We  repeat  it,  the  foes  of 
Protestantism  are  within.  Unless  the  poison  is  purged  from 
her  own  veins,  the  spears  of  her  warriors  must  be  broken  and 
the  shields  of  her  mighty  men  must  be  vilely  castaway. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  our  subject  We  will  own, 
heretical  though  it  may  seem,  that  we  think  this  One  Ideaisra 
of  our  authoress  a  great  excellence.  We  mean  of  course 
that  characteristic  of  mind  which  prompts  one  to  seize  on 
some  one  great  object  and  pursue  it  as  one's  great  work, 
while  life  lasts,  or  till  the  object  be  achieved.  We  know  it 
will  be' said  in  reply,  that  such  a  tendency  degenerates  into 
Kgotry,  sometimes  into  fanaticism — that  it  leads  to  narrow- 
ness of  mind — that  it  destroys  symmetry  of  character,  and 
weakens  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  should  unite  all  true 
laborers  ipr  man's  improvement  in  one  great  band  of  re- 
ciprocal confidence  and  love.  We  admit  the  liability  to  all  ' 
these  unfavorable  consequences.  But  we  rejoin  by  saying 
that  One  Ideai&m  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  phrase  is 
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the  sole  coaditioB  of  improvement  in  any  department  of 
thought,  of  art,  or  of  reform*  Without  it  neither  printing 
press,  nor  steamboat,  nor  railroad,  nor  magnetic  telegraph, 
without  it  neither  the  telescope  which  brings  the  centres  of 
ten  thousand  ^^  solar  systems,''  within  our  view,  nor  the  mi* 
croscope  which  peoples  a  drop  of  dew  with  millions  of  living 
creatures,  would  have  been  given  to  man.  It  is  the  parent 
of  all  disco^ry  from  the  calculation  of  the  first  eclipse  to  the 
location  of  the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier.  It  has  given  to  us  every 
invention  from  the  rude  loom  of  Arabia  to  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  modem  factory.  In  the  world  of  thought^ 
One  Ideaism  has  been  quite  as  potent  as  in  the  world  of  art. 
Every  truth  which  Philosophy  has  added  to  her  casket  of 
jewelry  is  the  result  of  powerful  and  long  continued  concen- 
tration of  thought.  Men  have  pursued  a  single  idea  to 
all  its  hiding  places — they  have  dragged  it  forth  from  its  re- 
tirement, they  have  held  it  in  the  focus  of  the  most  powerful 
lenses,  they  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  for 
years,  perhaps  for  ages,  before  it  has  passed  into  the  list  of 
acknowledged  truths,  and  received  from  mankind  the  stamp 
which  has  given  it  currency  as  an  intellectual  standard  of 
value,  as  part  of  the  circulating  medium  for  the  mental  com- 
merce of  the  world.  From  the  infancy  of  human  society. 
One  Ideaism  has  dictated  to  men  the  division  of  labor,  giv- 
ing to  each  one  calling,  or  some  fraction  of  a  calling.  And 
successive  centuries  have  only  confirmed  the  conviction  that 
this  principle  is  the  sole  condition  not  only  of  discovering 
what  is  new,  but  of  retaining  what  the  dead  generations  have 
left  to  us.  Let  One  Ideaism  in  this  department  abate  one 
jot  of  its  old  demands,  and  civilized  society  would  sink  back 
to  barbarism.  Science  would  be  forgotten,  government  would 
crumble  into  anarchy,  and  the  fourth  generation,  a  meagre 
hordci  of  naked  savages,  would  see  the  last  ray  of  enlighten- 
ment expire.  The  race  would  lose  in  a  century  what  it  has 
taken  nearly  six  thousand  years  to  gain. 

How  slow  we  are  to  apply  to  social  improvement  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  the  sole  condition  of  man's  physical  com- 
fort from  time  immemorial.  We  never  think  of  charging  with 
One  Ideaism  the  man  who  spends  his  life,  it  may  be,  in  n^tking 
the  fourteenth  part*  of  a  pin.  But  let  a  man  devote  his  whole 
fioul^to  some  one  great  department  of  reform, — let  him  at- 
tempt to  mold  society  to  the  shape  which  some  great  truth  or 

*  The  baMneet  of  making  piiui  is  divided  into  foarteen  different  departments 
««med  on  by  •■  many  different  cUaaea  of  penona* 
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s  great  right  demaKik,  and  we  tiraiglitiraj  iwar  the  cry, 
^AmtAof  mutMcoil  a  moooinaDiac!  What  BfiiTow*Btfid*> 
9hm\  What  Wgotiyr  To  all  (Ms  the  reformer  might 
idlrefljr,  ^You  c^rge  me  wvtb  One  Ueaiam  as  a  crime* 
I  acotpt  it  as  my  highest  edogy.  You  seek  to  make  it  the 
badge  of  tnj  fisgiwoe.  fo  i%  at  ooice  mj  impenetraiile  armor 
mi  mj  all«coDqtiering  svrord.  Yoa  would  tie  it  like  a  mill* 
stee  aboit  my  principled^  and  with  it  plunge  them  into  the 
dqitb  of  the  sea.  Cki  it  as  en  the  wings  of  an  angel  shall 
tkj  iy  Id  triumph,  sintering  blessings  under  the  whole 
hnweo." 

We  have  room  only  to  state  another  excellence— the 
onwBing  one  of  all  her  writings*  It  is  her  fervent  and  ma'^ 
tare  piety.  Very  few^  even  among  the  clergy,  seem  to 
bieane  the  spirit  of  entire  devotion  or  evince  the  profound 
practical  k&owlodge  of  the  heart,  natural  or  regenerate^ 
vUch  are  every  where  apparent  in  her  works.  How  many 
a  seraion  really  powerful  and  touching  does  she  draw  from 
&e  oonmonest  objects,  with  a  skill  and  naturalness  which, 
wUe  they  smrpriae,  prompt  the  exclamation,  ^She  has 
ken  with  Jesttt*"  Her  pie^,  we  know,  has  the  stern  and  sol* 
ena  bearmg  of  the  high  Calvinism  belonging  to  the  Bvangel* 
ical  portion  of  the  EstatUiahed  Church.  Her  theoloey  is  the 
tbeobgy  of  Geneva  grafted  on  the  Elnglish  stock!  Yet 
whMe  we  meet  now  and  then  on  her  pages  a  doctrinal  state- 
Dent  to  which  we  never  expect  to  subscribe,  we  find  in  her 
christiaB  Gq>erience  a  large  development  of  those  graces  in 
which  the  ripe  believer  of  every  sect  traces  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  The  great  doctrines  of  total  depravity— justification 
by  faith — ^atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ — sanctification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit— of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
are  among  the  grand  features  of  her  religious  belief,  and  give 
shape  alike  to  her  speculations  and  her  character.  Among 
fte  features  which  her  piety  developed  in  her  character,  the 
Mlowing  are  prominent:  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
iothiogness  of  human  strength,  a  joyous  confidence  in  all 
God's  dealings  with  his  children,  whether  joyous  or  afflic- 
tive, a  firm  conviction  that  the  most  trivial  event  in  regard 
to  them  is  shaped  and  directed  by  a  Father^s  hand,  for  their 
everlasting  good,  a  strong,  and  at  times  most  touching,  feeling 
of  Ae  love  of  Christ  as  shown  in  the  atonement,  and  an  over- 
whelming longing  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  cause  in  her  own 
coantry.  All  her  powers  are  laid  as  offerings  on  the  altar 
of  her  Savior.  Her  rich  fancy  seems  but  to  render  her 
11 
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strong  reUgious  appeals  more  impressve.  If  sbe  finds  a  rcTe* 
latioD  in  the  aniverse  around  her,  it  bends  her  in  a  more  hoinble 
prostration  before  her  God.  Her  strong  practical  sense  is 
a  swift  minister  to  her  christian  lo?e.  Her  masteiy  over  lan- 
guage, and  the  commanding  dignity  with  which  she  wields 
it,  are  never  so  effectively  employed  as  when  she  announces 
almost  in  thunder  notes,  some  solemn  religious  truths*  Her 
sympathy  with  suffering  of  eveiy  Idnd,  is  strong  and  deeo* 
But  her  tears  never  flow  so  readily  as  when  she  deplores  the 
wastes  of  Zion,  or  the  fearful  destiny  of  the  soul-  rushing 
on  to  destruction.  Her  hatred  of  Komanism  amounting 
to  an  almost  omnipresent  indignation,  is  only  the  sterner 
aspect  of  her  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  of  her  over^ 
coming  desire  to  place  his  message  of  love  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  humblest  human  being.  In  short  all  her  endow- 
ments of  whatever  sort  seem  only  ministers  to  her  fervent, 
active  piety.  Who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  such  gifts  devoted 
to  such  an  end? 

Some  of  our  critical  friends  will  ask  why  we  have  not 
commented  more  freely  on  the  obvious  imperfections  of  our 
authoress.  Were  this  the  proper  time,  and  were  we  writing 
for  British  readers  we  would  do  so,  for  there  her  errors  may 
do  harm.  But  we  deem  such  an  office  needless  for  American 
readers.  Not  because  an  American  public  is  more  discern- 
ing than  an  English  one,  but  because  her  imperfections  are 
exotics  and  will  not  flourish  on  foreign  soil,  while  her  noble 
qualities  may,  we  trust,  become  denizens  of  each  hemisphere 
and  every  zone. 
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ARTICLE  LV. 

The  Ckmfession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ah  exposition  op  the  Confession  op  Faith  op  the  West- 
miisTER  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  the  Rev.  RoberI* 
Shaw.  Revised  by  the  combcittbe  op  fubucation. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  board  op  publication: 
1847. 

Bt  Pftxi.  A.  MiHAir. 

[continued.] 

The  doctrines  of  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  bis  pos- 
teritj,  of  Physical  or  Constitutional  Depravity,  as  set  forth  in 
oar  preceding  article,  together  with  the  dogma,  that  all  the 
detenninations  of  the  human  Will,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  man  before  the  Fall,  are  in  necessary  conformity  to  the 
prior  state  of  the  propensities,  may  very  properly  be  regard** 
ed,  and  we  believe,  universally  are  regarded  by  all  its  orthe- 
dbx  expounders,  as  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith;  principles  from  which  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  therein  developed  receives  its  characteristic 
features,  form,  and  dimensions.  No  one  of  its  doctrines  can 
be  understood  and  appreciated,  as  set  forth  in  the  instrument 
iteelf,  unless  it  is  contemplated  in  the  light  of,  and  in  its  rela* 
tioos  to  these  doctrines.  From  these  admitted  leading  posi- 
tions, we  proceed  in  our  exposition  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  instrument  before  us.  The  doctrines  which 
next  claims  oar  attention,  are  those  of  Election,  and  Repro- 

B4110N. 

^  All  evangelical  christians  believe  in  election  and  reproba- 
tion both,  in  some  form.  If  the  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Gen- 
end  Atonement,  and  other  kindred  doctrines  be  admitted, 
tbeo  men  are  elected  or  reprobated  according  to  their  fore- 
seen acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  provisions  of  grace  for 
tbeir  redemption.  ^ Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge .  of 
0^  rte  Father.''    This,  d»  our  limits  permit,  and  tiiis  view 
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alone,  it  could  readilj  be  shown,  corresponds  with  scripture 
and  reason  both.  Distinct  and  opposite  is  the  view  of  the 
subject,  however^  presented  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  de- 
nmnded  by  its  fundamental  principles.  According  to  ltd 
'  teachings,  election  precedes  redemption,  as  the  end  is  prior 
to  the  means.  A  certain  portion  of  the  human  familj  are 
from  eternity,  selected  iit  the  divine  purposes,  as  subjects  of 
salvation.  The  work  of  redemption  is  determined  on  and 
arranged,  as  a  means  of  accomplishilig  this  purpose  oT  elec- 
tion. The  rest  of  mankind  are  ^^  passed  by,  and  ordained  to 
4ishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sins.^  To  present  a  view  of 
these  doctrines  as  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  we  will 
cite  the  chapter  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  together  with 
such  extracts  from  the  Exposition  as  are  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct elucidation  of  the  text. 

*<  Sbction  I.— (M  from  aU  atenity  did,  hj  tbe  most  wise  and  holjr  coensel 
ot  biB  own  will,  freely  and  nnchangeably  ordain  whattoever  oomea  to  pasat  yat 
BO  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  ain,  nor  ia  Tiolcnce  offered  to  the  will 
of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away» 
but  rather  establtahed. 

SvcTXOR  II.— Aithoagh  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pa«*«p- 
on  all  supposed  conditions,  yet  bath  be  not  decreed  any  thing  beeauee  he  fore- 
aaw  it  as  fature,  or  as  that  which  would  eome  to  pass  upon  such  conditians." 

The  following  extracts*  from  the  Exposition  will  sufficientljr 

elucidate  the  doctrioe  set  forth  irt  these  Sections. 

*'  It  baa  been  objected  to  tbe  doctrine  respecting  the  divine  decrees  taajght  in 
our  Confession,  that  it  represents  God  aa  tbe  author  of  sin.  But  the  Confeamom 
captessiy  guards  against  this  inference,  by  declaring  that  God  has  so  ordained 
-whalsoaver  comes  to  paaa,  aa  that  he  is  not  thereby  the  author  of  ain.  Tbe  de- 
cree of  God  is  either  effective  or  permissive.  His  efieetive  decree  reapects  all 
tbe  ffood  that  comes  to  passi  his  permissive  decree  respects  tbe  evil  that  it  ia 
flinfM  aotiona.  Wa  mnet  also  dittiaguiah  betwiit  an  action  purdy  ma  svch,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  tbe  action.  The  decree  of  God  is  effective  with  respect  to  iko 
acUon  abstractly  considered;  it  is  permissive  with  ie%>ect  to  the  sii^ftdntits  of 
the  action  as  a  moral  evil. " 

^*h  baa  also  been  objected,  that  if  God  bas  foreordained  whatsoever  cornea  to 
*pasa,  human  liberty  ia  taken  away.  To  thia  it  haa  been  commonly  replied,  that 
It  ia  sufficient  to  human  liberty,  that  a  man  acts  without  any  constraint,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  free  choice;  that  the  divine  decree  is  extrinsic  to  the  human 
mind;  and,  white  it  secures  the  lutnritton  of  events,  it  ieavea  rational  agents  to 
act  aa  fnely  as  if  there  had  bean  no  decree.  This  anawer,  it  mnat  be  adinawl* 
edged,  merelv  amounts  to  an  assertion  that,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  God» 
man  retains  his  liberty  of  action.  We  wish  still  to  know  how  the  divine  pro^ 
ontination  of  the  event  is  consistent  wi4i  human '  liberty.  **tJpon  snob  a  aab- 
iect«"  ei^  Dr.  Dick,  *Hio  man  ahonld  be  aahanrad  to  acknowledge  hia  ignoranaa« 
We  are  not  required  to  reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  human  liberty.''  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  God  haa  decreed  idl  tbinsa  which  come  to  pass,  and  that 
men  are  answerable  for  tbeir  acttona.  Of  both  these  tmtba  we  are  assured  by 
Uie  Scriptures;  and  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  tha  tfstimony  of  consoienoe." 

The  distinction  here  set  up  "  betwixt  an  action  purety  as 

itich^  and  tbe  sinfulness  of  the  actioa"  demands  special  atteo* 
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tiaiu  ItUadittttedtbatirthedecreeof  God^'isdfeetifc'' 
not  ottly^with  respect  to  the  action  abftractlj  coDsidered,'^ 
bot  also  ^witb  respect  to  the  ainfalDess  of  the  action  at 
moral  eril,^  then  is  God  truij  and  properly  the  author  of 
on.  To  avoid  this  fatal  rock,  it  ia  asserted  that  in  respect 
to  aU  sinful  actions,  ^^the  decree  of  God  is  effective  in  re* 
spect  to  the  action  abstractly  considered,"  but  ^^  perniisii?« 
with  reqiect  to  the  rinfulness  of  the  action  as  moral  evil." 
According  to  this  profound  distinction  the  divine  decree  was 
^idm  in  respect  to  the  first  act  of  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  but  sunplj  permissive  in  respect  to  the  sinfiilness  of 
that  act  It  was  effective  in  respect  to  the  act  of  Judas  in 
betraying  Christ,  but  permisMve  in  respect  to  the  sinfulness 
of  the  act  The  act  of  murder,  adultery,  blasphemy,  &C..,  ab- 
stractly considered  is  one  thing.  ^^  The  sinfulness  of  the  act 
as  moral  evil"  is  quite  another  and  different  thing.  A  great- 
er absurdity  and  contradiction,  we  venture  to  affirm^  never 
k^  upon  the  brain  of  a  theologian,  or  Assembly  of  Divines. 
Ire  mieht  with  the  same  propriety  affirm,  that  when  God 
said,  ^Let  there  be  light,"  the  act  of  creation  was  effective 
wiA  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  object  '^abstractly  consid-. 
ered,**  bat  only  permisnve  with  respect  to  its  essential  qualities, 
qoalities  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  as  light,  at  all. 

We  can  no  more,  even  in  thought  separate  between  a  sin- 
ful act  and  its  essential  quality  as  sinful,  than  we  can  separate 
between  any  substance  and  its  essential  qualities.  If  the 
decree  of  God  b  effective  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  any 
sinful  act,  whether  abstractly  considered  or  not,  it  is  equallv 
eflfective  in  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of  that  act,  and  God  is. 
and  must  be  the  author  of  sin. 

But  what  meaning  must  we  attach  to  the  term  permissive 
io  this  connection t  If  it  mean  any  thing  it  must  be  this: 
The  decree  of  God  is,  ^^effective  with  respect  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  sinful  act  abstractly  considered,"  that  is,  without  refer- 
cace  to  the  sinful  quality  of  the  act  In  other  words,  it  ren- 
ders the  noD-occurrence  of  the  act  impossible,  while  it  leaves 
the  quality  of  the  act  as  sinful  or  holy  contingent,  that  is 
leaves  it  equally  possible  to  be  one  or  the  other.  What  other 
OManing  can  we  attach  to  the  term  permbsive  in  such  a  con- 
nection! But  tbb  would  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  that  God  has  ^  unchangably  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  The  sinfulness  of  sinful  actions 
tt  one  amone  the  manv  things  that  have  come  to  pass.  This, 
u  well  as  aU  things  else*  acccording  to  the  Confession,  Grod 
11* 
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posaibk  that  it  abooM  Mt  only  Mt  com  to  f^%W^  Mrt  Me 
W  what  it  is.  How  can  a  decree  which  randers  it  impossf^ 
Vie  fi>r  an  event  not  to  occur,  or  to  be  otherwise  tbai^  it  i«i 
be  not  dfeciife^  but  peroiisMve,  io  rosfect  to  that  ^eveBt^ 
We  leaire  it  with  the  aathor  of  the  Expoeitiofi  add  the  Gom« 
iBtttee  of  Publication  to  solve  this  difficolty.  We  rery  ee* 
rioosly  doubt  whether  either  of  them  can  tell  us  what,  or 
whether  any  meaning;  at  all  should  be  attached  to  the  term 
permifsive  as  here  used.  It  is  only  by  such  absard, contra- 
dictory, and  unmeaning  distinctions,  however,  that  the  sys^ 
tern  of  doctritte  taught  in  the  Confessiori  can  possibly  be 
Bdived  from  being  totally  wrecked  upon  the  fatal  aogma,  that 
God  is  the  author  of  sin. 

But  the  sentiment  that  the  decree  and  agency  of  God  are 
merelv  permissive  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  sinful  ac- 
tions  IS  directly  contradicted  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself 
in  the  chapter  on  Providence,  Section  iv,  while  the  sentiment 
i%  therein  reasserted  that  God  is  not  tite  author  of  sin: 

"The  tinughty  power,  unsearchable  wiidom,  tnd  ioGaite  foodaeaa  of  Ood, 
to  kx  nuuileec  tbemeelTet  in  his  proTideQce»  that  it  ezteadeth  itself  even  f  ^ 
first  ftit,  and  mil  other  sins  of  angels  and  men,  and  that  not  bf  a  bam  pennissioii» 
bat  siekas  hath  joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerfbl  bounding,  and  other" 
wiseoideringand  governing  of  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  his  own  holf 
0idif  yst  so  as  the  sinfulness  f  hereof  proceedeth  oolf  from  the  creature,  and  not 
ftsmGod;  who  beiag  most  holjr  sod  righteoi»»  neither  is,  B*r  can  be  the  an* 
Urht  ^r  appsoverof  ain.'* 

After  affirming  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  provK 
dence  of  God  is  concerned  about  the  sinful  actions  of  crc»- 
tures,  the  author  of  the  Exposition  adds: 

**  At  Uie  sans  time,  it  is  indispmabte  that  God  oannot  be  the  audior  nor  ap- 
pisvtr  pf  sin.  To  salve  the  ditiloalty  conaeoted  with  this  point,  theologians 
dtstingaish  between  aa  action  and  its  quality*  The  actioBi  abslractlr  consider^ 
cdfis  from  God^for  no  action  can.be  performed  withoat  the  conenrrtfnee  <df 
Evidence;  but  the  sinfulneas  of  the  action  praooedt  entirelf  front  th6  ctHt* 
titte,»» 

Id  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  profound  distinction  we 
iboiild  bear  disthictly  in  mind,  that  all  sinful  actions  consist 
wholly  of  intentions*  This  is  admitted  by  every  school  in 
theology  ^Id  and  new.  According  to  this  distinction  then; 
the  nUeniion  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  abstractly  considered^' 
was  from  God.  The  sinfulness  of  the  action  was  *' entirely 
ttam  the  creature."    So  in  all  other  instances.    It  is  oo  mat- 
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ter  ef  woodtr  iindf  that  the  inidMnr  shoiiid  oonoivde  fab  vtM 
•ermlMis  oo  ibis  dutinctiwi  wllh  the  ibllofring  rmnark: 

"Bat  the  full  eliickitti<m  of  this  abstroM  snbject,  ao  as  to  remoye  every  dif* 
feohy,  sorpasses  the  hmnan  fitcalties.  We  are  certain  that  God  is  concerned 
in  ill  tiie  aetioBs  of  kit  ereatnres;  we  are  e^aAlty  certain  that  God  cannot  be 
ll»  tvUMr  of  sia:  andhenwe  ought  to  rest.*' 

It  does  indeed  *^  surpass  the  human  faculties"  to  conceive 
how  that  God's  decree  and  agency  can  be  so  effective  in  re^ 
pect  to  an  intention  and  its  characteristics^  that  both  alike 
cannot  possibly  but  be  what  they  arc,  and  He  yet  not  be 
aKke  die  author  of  both. 

The  sentiment  that  God  has  *^from  all  eternity"  "unchange- 
ftbly  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  and  that  he  haf 
so  done  it  that  he  is  not  thereby  the  author  of  sin,  de- 
mands also  a  passing  notice.  God,  according  to  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed,  has  himself  so  ordered  and  fixed  all  the 
circamstances  and  causes  upon  which  the  occurrence  of  all 
linfal  acts  (intentions)  depend,  that  in  these  circumstances 
none  bat  these  acts  can  possibly  arise  and  these  cannot  but  oo- 
CQr;el8e  He  has  Mt  as  above  ouotad,  ^unchangeably  onkined 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  What  a  palpaUe  contradidioil 
is  itflo  assert  in  the  presence  of  such  a  sentiment,  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  shi.  If  ttie  ordering  of  circumstances  from 
which  none  other  but  one  particular  evei^t  can  arise,  and  thi^ 
one  cannot  but  arise,  does  hot  make  God  the  author  of  such  an 
erent,  then  He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  the  author  of 
any  thing.  We  had  overlooked  this  most  palpable  con- 
tradiction when  we  asserted  in  a  previous  article,  that,  with 
the  exception  therein  named,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
consistent  with  itself. 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Dick^  that  "  We  are  not  require4  to 
reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  human  liberly,"  that  is,  the 
view  of  those  decrees  under  consideration,  is  certainly  true  in 
a  very  important  respect  No  one  siHrely  ought  to  be  requi- 
red to  reconcile  palpable  contradictions.  In  the  above  state- 
iHe«t,ibe  Dr.  himself  and  those  who  cite  his  language  with 
nach  approbalimi,  in  reality  acknowledge,  that  they,  even,  can 
iMt^eelMrw  (fie  tw6  ihinp  can  be  reconciled.  The  human  in- 
tai%ehce<am  no  Aiore  put  these  two  ideas  together  and  affirm 
f^coo^steney — to  wit,  that  God  has,  by  his  own  decree  so 
ttetertdhM  lifl  blir  actions,  that  we  can  not  by  any  possibility 
ImTifo  as'we  do,  and  that  we  are  yet  free  and  accountable  for 
tie  Mdne — tlSan  it  can  affirm,  that  the  same  thing,  at  the 
I  fitoe^  may  be  and  not  be.    To  say  that  God  has  so  oi> 
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dated  the  aetiom  of  iioaers  that  thej  caa  net  but  do  as  ibtf 
do,  aod  ^t  tbej  ong^t  notwithstanding  to  do  differentlj,  is 
•qoivalent to  the  affirmation  that  they  ought  to  thwart  and 
carcamvent  God^s  own  omnipotent  decree;  in  other  words,  to 
resist  and  overcome  omnipotence.  If  this  is  not  a  contradic- 
tion and  absnrditj,  wemaj  safely  challenge  the  universe  to 
5ive  a  definition  of  the  terms?  but  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
octrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation  as  set  forth  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith: 

"  Seetioo  iii,— fif  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifeetation  of  his  glory, 
tome  men  and  angela  are  predeatinated  uatoeferlaaiing  life,  and  otheia  foreor- 
dained to  everlaatinf  death . 

Section  iy.— These  angels  aod  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are 
partienlariy  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  defi- 
aite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

Sectioa  v.— Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  tandatioB  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immutab&e 
pnrpoae,  and  die  aeeret  connsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in 
Christ  luto  eveilaiting  glory,  ont  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  lore,  without  any 
loreaight  of  &ith  or  good  works,  or  perwyerance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other 
thing  in  the  ersatnre,  an  conditions,  or  causes  moying  him  thereunto;  and  all  to 
the  piitMof  glorious  grace. 

Seetion  viL— >Tho  reat  of  maidLind,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un* 
•earehable  oounsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  eztendeth  or  wirhholdeth  mer* 
eyas  he  pleasetfa,  for  the  glory  of  his  soYereign  power  over  his  creatures,  lo 
pa«  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of 
his  glorious  justice." 

From  the  exposition  we  make  two  citations,  the  first  per^ 
taitting  to  Blection,  and  the  second  to  Reprobation. 

*'  It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  to  enumerate  the 
mltifiuious  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  It  will  be  sufficient 
•0  mttttion  the  opimon  of  the  Socinians,  and  of  the  Arminians.  The  Soctniana 
4eay  the  certain  prescience  of  future  contingencies,  such  as  the  determinationn 
of  free  agents;  and,  therefore,  the  only  decree  respecting  the  salvation  of  men 
whieh  they  will  admit  to  have  been  made  from  eternity,  and  to  be  unchangeable« 
is  a  general  conditional  decree,  that  such  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel  shall  bo 
saved:  and,  according  to  them,  a  special  decree  concerning  particular  penoost 
is  only  made  in  time,  when  persons  perform  the  condition  contained  in  the  gen^ 
oral  decree.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  Socinians,  by  admitting  that  contingent  events  such  as  ths 
determinations  and  actions  of  men,  are  foreseen  by  God;  but  they  also  deny 
obiolnte  and  unconditional  election,  and  maintain^  that  whatever  God  has  do* 
creed  respecting  men,  is  founded  on  the  foresight  of  their  conduct.  Paving 
forsseen,  without  any  decree,  that  Adam  would  involve  himself  and  his  posterity 
insiB  andite  oonsequencesi  he  purposed  to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  them  all,  and 
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fiMeIiiadwho:w<rald  believe  and  pentvcra  to  lberadt«K^ 
tlie>niier  to  etenud  lifi^miidleftthelMteriMMiieoreondeaiuiiieB.  Tkert 
if,  iioire?er,  a  divenity  of  opioion  among  the  boldera  tof  tbia  central  Qrauaii 
and  lome  of  them  coincide  with  SocinianB,  ia  maiatainiiig,  that  the  decraea  el 
God  respecting  men  are  not  eternal,  but  are  made  in  time;  that  men  aia  eleoted, 
to  eternal  life,  after  they  have  believed,  and  that  if  they  have  believed*  and  that, 
if  they  &I1  into  a  atate  of  unbelief  and  impenitence,  the  aentence  or  decree  ia 


In  oppoaition  to  these  ayatems,  our  Confesaion  teachea  that  God  made  choice 
ef,  and  predestinated  a  certain  and  definite  number  of  individuals  to  everlaatiAg 
hie;  that  he  predestinated  them  unto  life  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  waa 
kid:  that  in  ao  doing,  he  acted  according  to  hia  sovereign  will,  and  was  not  in* 
flaeaeed  by  the  foresight  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either 
if  them;  and  that  this  purpose  ia  immutable,  it  being  imposaible  that  any  of  thie 
daetihodd  perish. " 

"  Thia  aeetion  [aee  vii]  deacribes  what  ia  uaually  called  the  decree  of  np  ro* 
ittmu  Thia  term  ia  not  used  in  the  Confesaion,  and  when  it  occurs  in  Scrip* 
tue,  bean  a  difl^nt  aenae  from  the  theological;  bat  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
il  is  used  to  ^qtreaathat  aet  of  God'a  will  by  which,  whten  he  viewed  all  man- 
kind u  involved  in  guilt  and  miaery,  he  rejected  some,  while  he  choae  othera. 
SsBB  who  allow  of  peraonal  and  eternal  election,  deny  any  anch  thing  aa  rep* 
lakatiaB.  Bnttbe  one  miawidably  foUawa  from  the  other;  for  the  choice  of 
ssaa  mast  neceaearily  imply  the  faction  of  otheza.  **  Election  and  rejection 
m  eonelatiTe  tenna,  and  men  impoae  upon  themaelvea,  and  ima|^e  that  they 
anaceivewhatitia  impoeaible  to  conceive,  whan  they  admit  election  and  deny 
leprobatioa." 

Ib  order  to  understand  ftilly  the  doctrines  of  Election  and 
Reprobation  here  set  forth,  the  following  considerations  should 
be  kept  distinctly  in  mind: 

1.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
all  mankind  are  put  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal,  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
act  of  another  committed  long  before  their  existence  commen- 
ced, an  act  which  the  decree  of  God  had  unchangeably  or- 
dained, that  is,  rendered  impossible  even  for  that  being  not 
to  perform,  and  in  the  next  for  a  nature  in  the  production  of 
which  they  had  i^nd  could  have  had  no  more  agency  than  in 
Ac  creation  of  the  world,  and  for  which,  on  the  principles  of 
intrinsic  justice  they  can  no  more  be  held  responsible, 

2.  Id  ooanection  with  this  nature  the  continuance  or 
duttge  of  wlttcb  depends  exclusively  upon  the  decree  aud 
agmcy  of  God,  the  existoDce  of  holiness  and  the  non*exi»- 
tiAceof  lio  are  to  all  meu  absolute  impoasibilitief. 
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3.  HaTing  bj  his  own  decree,  and  that  excla8^rel7,  rendered 
it  inq>os8ible  for  all  men  not  to  come  into  this -state,  the  Most 
High  ^^  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,''  and  from  eter- 
nity elects  from  this  ma^s  of  death  and  corruption,  a  certain 
dennite  number  of  individuals  to  be  saved  from  this  state,  and 
rendered  heirs  of  life  eternal,  while  "  for  the  glory  of  his 
sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,''  He  passes  by  and  or- 
dains  Uie  rest  to  ^^  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the 
praise  of  his  glorious  justice." 

4.  The  number  thus  elected  and  reprobated  is  from  all 
eternity  rendered  by  the  divine  decree,  and  that  exclusively, 
so  definite  and  fixed  that  by  no  possibility  can  it  be  ^''either 
increased  or  diminished." 

5.  The  reprobate  thus  decreed  and  destined,  are  to  be 
doomed  ^  to  everlasting  death,"  not  only  for  a  sin  committed 
when  they  had  no  existence,  for  a  nature  in  the  production  of 
which  they  had  no  agency,  and  for  actuaUransgression,  which 
that  nature,  (which  they  could  not  but  have)  rendered  it  im- 
possible  for  them  not  to  perpetrate,  but  as  we  shall  hereafter 
sec,  their  doom  is  to  receive  infinite  aggravation  for  the 
rejection  of  a  salvation  never  in  fact  provided  (or  them,  and 
which  the  irreversible  decree  of  God  and  their  own  constitu- 
tion rendered  it  impossible  ibr  them  not  to  reject  when  prof* 
fered  to  them.  Such  we  repeat  are  the  doctrines  of  Election 
and  Reprobation  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We 
may  safely  challenge  its  advocates  to  show  that  ignorance  or 
prejudice  in  us  has  induced  os  to  give  a  solitary  false  shade 
to  the  horrid  picture.  We  would  simply  add,  that  in  our 
solemn  judgment,  nothing  but  the  strange  blindness  and  ig- 
norance  which  darken  the  minds  of  even  good  men  saves  the 
imputation  of  such  a  system  to  that  being  whose  name  is 
love  and  who  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  before  the  universe  that 
'^  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,"  from  involving  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost* 

Did  our  limits  permit  we  should  have  much  more  to  say  on 
the  doctrines  under  consideration.  We  pass  however,  to  a 
consideration'  of  the  doctrine  which  comes  next  in  order,  that 
of  Atonement  or  Redemption.  By  all  evangelical  christians, 
this  doctrine  is  regarded  as  a  cardinal  article  of  their  (aith. 
The  only  important  point  of  disagreement  between  them  in 
respect  to  it  pertains  to  the  extent  of  the  provisions  of  grace 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  this  point  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  perfectly  explicit  Elec- 
tion, as  we  have  before  said,  is  according  to  its  teachfaigs  pA- 
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or  to  Redemption,  as  the  end  is  prior  to  the  means.  As  the 
work  of  Atonement  sustains  merely  the  relation  of  a  means  to 
the  purpose  of  election,  all  its  provisions  pertain  exclusively 
to  the  elect.  For  the  reprobate  no  provisions  of  pardon  or 
sahratioD  exist  The  following  passages  will  render  it  de- 
monstrably evident  to  every  candid  mind,  that  we  have  not 
nisioterpreted  its  teachings  on  this  subject.  The  first  selec- 
tion is  from  chapter  viii,  entitled  ^  Chnst  the  Mediator.^^ 

"Sccnov  v.— The  Lord  Jesui,  by  kit  perfect  obedience  and  noiifioe  of  him- 
•elf,  which  he  through  the  eternal  Spirit  onoe  offered  up  to  Ood,  hath  follf  lat- 
ia5ed  the  justice  of  his  Father;  aad  purchased  not  oaly  reconciliation,  but  an 
ereriasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  all  thoae  whom  the  Father 
balk  gi?en  unto  him« 

TL  Although  the  work  of  redemption  was  not  actually  wrought  till  afWr  hie 
iaeamation,  yet  the  virtue,  efficacy,  and  benefits  thereof,  were  conmiunicated 
UBio  the  elect,  in  all  ages  successiTely  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  and 
Dy  those  promises,  types,  and  sacrifices,  wherein  he  was  revealed,  and  signified 
te  be  the  seed  of  the  woman  which  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  the 
lamb  slain  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
aadfece?er. 

VH.  Qirist,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth  according  to  both  natures;  by 
each  natwe  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself:  yet  by  reason  of  the  unity  of 
the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture,  attrib- 
uted to  the  persim  denominated  by  the  other  nature. 

YBL  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  cer- 
tainly and  t&euuUy  apply  and  communicate  the  same;  making  intercession  fer 
them;  and  rerealing  unto  them  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mysteries  of  salTation 
effectually  persuading  them  by  his  Spirit  to  believe  and  obey;  and  governing 
^r  hearts  by  his  word  and  Spirit;  overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  his  al* 
aighty  power  and  wisdom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  ar9  most  consonant  to 
his  wonderful  and  imsearchable  dispensation." 

Here  the  reader  will  notice  particularly,  that  while  it  is 
asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  redemption  is  purchased  by 
Christ  ^  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him,'* 
it  is  declared  on  the  other,  that  ^^  To  all  for  whom  Christ  hath 
purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply 
and  coomranicate  the  same.''  This  confines  the  provisions  of 
grace  exclusively  to  the  elect  If  atonement  is  general, 
then,  according  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confes- 
sion, salvation  must  be  universal;  for  it  is  therein  asserted, 
that  to  all  for  whom  atonement  is  made,  it  is  effectually  ap- 
plied, in  the  sense  that  they  are  persuaded  by  the  Spirit  to 
^bel^e  and  obey.''  If  this  does  not  assert  the  doctrine  of 
paitkidar  in  opposition  to  general  atonement,  we  may  safely 
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affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  tbe  power  of  language  to  express  that 
idea.  In  confomiitj  with  the  same  dogma  it  is  asserted,  Lar*> 
ger  Catechism,  question  59:  that  ^^  Redemption  is  certainlj 
and  efifectuaJlj  applied  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  pur* 
chased  iU''  While  the  doctrine  of  particular  atonement,  or 
redemption  is  thus  directly  and  unoeniablj  asserted,  tlusre 
cannot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  instrument  a  solitary  sen- 
tence  or  principle  that  stands  opposed  to  this  dogma. 

Hence  with  great  pertinency,  the  Exposition  thus  com- 
ments upon  Section  VIll,  quoted  above. 

**  This  section  relates  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  death  with  respect  to 
its  objects,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  tenet,  that  Christ  died  for 
all  men,  for  those  who  shall  finally  perish,  as  well  as  for  those  who  shall 
be  eventually  saved ;  it  affirms  that  the  purchase  and  application  of  re^ 
dempdon  are  exactly  of  the  same  extent.  In  the  fifth  section  we  were 
taught  that  Christ  purchased  redemption  only  for  **  those  whwn  tbe 
Father  hath  given  unto  him ;"  and  here  it  is  asserted,  that  **  to  all  those 
for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  ef- 
fectually apply  and  communicate  the  same."  It  was  formerly  remarked* 
that,  at  the  period  when  the  confession  was  framed,  the  phrase  to  pur^ 
chase  redemption  was  nearly  synonymous  with  the  phrase  to  make  atone^ 
ment  for  sin.  What  language,  then,  could  affirm  more  explicitly  than 
that  here  employed,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  specific  and  limi- 
ted, that  it  is  neither  universal  nor  indefinite,  but  restricted  to  the  elect, 
who  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him  7" 

[Our  publisher  has  just  returned  the  portion  of  our  manu- 
script containing  the  remaining  observations  which  we  bad 
made  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  enters  a  protest 
against  further  procedure,  at  present,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  landed  on  the  last  page  of  the  present  number.  To 
this  injunction,  we  are  constrained  to  give  heed  til}  another 
occasion.] 

"  Brevity  is  very  good 
When  we  are,  or  are  not  nnderatood." 
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The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church. 

By  Pres.  A.  Mabait. 

[continued*] 

Our  last  article,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  closed  with  an 
elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  or  Atonement,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,    No  attentive  and  can- 
did reader,  we  are  quite  certain,  can  escape   the  conviction, 
that  the  doctrine  therein  set  forth,  in  respect  to  this  subject, 
is  that  of  particular^  in  opposition  to  that  of  general  Atone* 
menu    Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  however,  it  is 
requisite  to  notice  the  resort  of  Presbjterians  of  the  New 
School  to  escape  the  charge  of  heresy  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing departed,  in  a  particular  so  fundamental,  from  the  instru- 
inentadopted  as^^  containing  the  system  of  doctrines  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures."   As  a  means  to  this  end,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  between  Atonement  and  Redemption. 
The  former  term,  they  say,  expresses  the  provisions  of  grace 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.     In  re- 
>pect  to  the  question  whether  atonement  U  general  or  partic- 
oiar,  the  Confession  is  silent    It  affirms  neither  the  one 
doctrine  nor  the  other.    Redemption,  on  the  other  hand  not 
cmljJncludes  the  idea  of  atonement,  but  also  its  effectual  ap- 
friication,  in  the  repentance,  sanctificalion,  pardon  and  salva- 
tion of  the  sinner.    Atonement,  they  say,  is  general.    Re- 
demption, from  the  nature  of  the  case  is,  and  must  be  partic- 
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ular.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  op* 
posite.  The  confession  of  Faith  therefore  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  particular  redemption;  while  in  respect  to  the  question, 
whether  atonement  is  particular  or  general,  it  is  undecided. 
Individuals  may  hold  either  doctrine,  without  denying  any  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Confession.  That  the  term  redemption 
is  used  in  this  instrument  strictly  in  the  sense  of  atonement, 
and  not  at  all  in  that  now  before  us,  we  argue  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1.  Otherwise  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  no  where  taught 
in  the  work.  The  term  atonement  is  not  found  therein,  cand 
the  doctrine  expressed  by  the  term  is  no  where  taught  in  it 
only  under  that  of  redemption.  If  then  the  term  redemp- 
tion is  not  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  atonement,  an 
individual  may  hold  to  a  particular  or  general  atdtiement,  or 
to  no  atonement  at  all,  without  error,  as  far  as  the  teachings 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  concerned. 

2.  According  to  the  sense  which  the  New  School  attach  to 
the  term  redemption,  the  sheerest  tautology  and  nonsense 
conceivable  attaches  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  If  redemp- 
tion as  therein  used  is  to  be  understood  as  including  the  ac- 
tual salvation  of  the  sinner,  to  say  that  it  is  particular,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  affirmation,  that  all  who  are  finally  saved,  and 
none  others,  are  finally  saved.  Did  the  assembly  of  divines 
torture  their  brains  to  express  such  an  idea  as  that? 

3.  Redemption  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject  is  really 
identical  with  effectual  calling,  which,  in  another  part  of  the 
work  is  distinguished  from  the  former,  and  is  treated  of  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  chapter.  The  only  difference  that  can  be 
shown  to  exist  between  them,  is  that  of  a  whole,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  parts.  In  no  such  light,  however,  do  they 
occur  in  the  instrument  under  consideration.  Redemption  is 
there  presented  as  exclusively  the  work  of  Christ,  while  ef- 
fectual calling  is  presented  as  the  no  less  exclusive  work  of 
the  Spirit. 

4.  The  term  redemption  is  distinguished  from  effectual  calling, 
justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  it 
demonstrably  evident  that  it  is  used  strictly  and  exclusive- 
ly in  the  sense  of  atonement,  as  the  following  from  Chap.  III. 
evinces  : 

•«  Section  vi.— As  God  has  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the 
eternal  and  moat  free  purpose  of  hia  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  tbereunio. 
Wherefore  they  who  are  elected  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ  ; 
are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  seaaoxi ; 
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uejuciiied,  adopted,  «netified,  and  kept  by  his  power  thioagh  fiuth  unto  nlYa- 
tioo.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  efiectually  called,  juatlGed, 
adopted,  aanctified  and  saTed,  bat  the  elect  only." 

The  reader  will  please  to  notice  the  order  here  presented, 
as  first  election,  then  redemption,  (that  is  atonement,)  then  ef- 
fectaal  calling,  then  justification,  &c.  We  have  here  words 
without  meaning,  or  rather  the  sheerest  tautology  conceiva- 
ble, unless  redemption  is  in  this  place,  understood  as  strictly 
synonymous  with  atonement  Now  it  is  strictly  in  conformi- 
^  to  such  usage,  that  the  term  under  consideration  is  employ- 
ed throughout  the  work.  If  the  laws  of  language  determine 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  any  document  what- 
ever, they  render  two  things  undeniably  evident — that  the 
term  redemption  as  used  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  strict- 
ly synonymous  with  that  of  atonement — and  that  particular 
instead  of  general  atonement  is  the  doctrine  of  that  instru- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  vain  therefore,  for  Presbyterians  of  the 
New  School  to  attempt  to  escape  the  charge  of  heresy,  by  a 
resort  to  the  distinction  under  consideration.  Such  resort,  if 
made,  after  due  examination,  can  hardly  escape  the  charge  of 
delinquency  on  the  score  of  moral  honesty. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  reprobate  will  stand  before  God 
and  the  universe,  in  the  light  of  the  dogma  under  considera- 
tion, demands  attention,  before  we  pass  from  this  department 
ofoor  subject.  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  must 
have  noticed  the  fact  as  standing  out  with  no  little  prominen- 
cy upon  the  sacred  page,  that  the  chief  source  of  the  sinner's 
gnilt,  and  the  main  reason  for  his  aggravated  condemnation 
at  the  great  day,  is  his  rejection  of  the  grace  proffered  to  his 
acceptance  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  ^  This  is  the 
condemnation  [the  main  reason  why  sinners  will  be  condemn- 
ed] that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil,"  Such 
are  the  ever-varying  teachings  of  inspiration  on  this  subject 
But  how  does  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner  appear  in  the 
Kght  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  together  with  the 
^ourhings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  other  collateral  sub- 
jects? The  sinner,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  first  instance 
**  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of  the  law,"  for 
original  sin  [the  sin  of  Adam  imputed,  and  the  vitiation  of  con- 
stitution,] in  the  production  of  which  he  had,  and  could  have 
had,  no  more  agency  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  arid 
fcr  actual  transgressions  which  he  could  not  possibly  but  per- 
petrate. Then  his  doom  is  to  receive  infinite  and  endless  ag- 
12* 
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gravation  for  rejecting  a  salvation  which  was  in  fact  never 
provided  for  him,  and  which  it  was  absolutely  inipossible  for 
him  not  to  reject  when  proffered  to  his  acceptance.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  divine  administration  according  to  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  say 
it  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  such  principles  involve  absolutely 
no  elements  of  wisdom  or  justice^  but  all  the  darkest  forms  of 
absurdity,  tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  men  or  devils 
ever  conceived.  We  forbear  to  add  all  that  not  only  our 
feelings  but  most  solemn  convictions  would  prompt  us  to  say, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  another  spirit  than 
that  which  really  dwells  in  our  hearts.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  respect  to  the  truth  which  comes  next  in  order,  ta 
wit,  that  of  Regeneration  or  Effectual  calling. 

If  the  doctrine  of  physical  or  constitutional  depravity,  to- 
gether with  the  dogma,  that  the  action  of  the  will  is,  and  ev- 
er must  be  in  conformity  to  the  prior  state  of  the  propensities, 
be  admitted,  but  one  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration 
can  legitimately  be  taken.     It  must  consist  exclusively  in  a 
change  of  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  soul,  a  change  re- 
sulting wholly  from  the  supernatural  agency  of  God,  a  change 
in  which  the  subject  is  totally  passive,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  he  can  have  no  more  agency  than  he  could  have  had  in 
his  original  creation.     Inasmuch  also  as  the  nature  of  man, 
prior  to  regeneration,  is,  according  to   the   teachings  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  wholly  corrupt,  and  as  a  consequence,  all 
the  actions  of  his  will  can  not  but  be  '•*•  opposite  to  all  good," 
and  of  course  to  any  change  of  nature  from  which  holiness 
would  result,    the  elect  are  in  all  instances  regenerated,  not 
only  not  in  conformity  to  any  choice  of  theirs,  but  in  opposi* 
tion  to,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  prior  determinations  of  their 
own  wills.     As  all  men  are  made  sinners  without  any  choice 
or  agency  of  their  own,  so  the  elect  are  all  made  holy  in  op- 
position to  their  own  wills.     Inasmuch  also  as  all  men,  prior 
to  regeneration,  cannot  but  sin,  so  the  elect  after  regeneration 
cannot  but  be  holy,  to  the  extent  to  which  their  nature  ha& 
been  changed  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such   must   be  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on 
these  subjects,  unless  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself.     That  it 
has,  in  this  respect,  the  merit  of  self  consistency,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  show.    To  accomplish  this  wc  need  only  cite  the 
following  sections  from  chapter  X.  on  effectual  calling  : 
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"Sec.  I. — In  this  ctlUnc,  all  those  whom  God  hath  predestioaled  unto  lifip, 
sod  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  sppoioted  aod  accepted  time,  eflfectually  to 
call,  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are 
bj  Bstore,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesns  Christ ;  enlightening  their  minds  spir* 
hoaiJy  and  savingly  to  understand  the  things  of  Ood  ;  t  aking  away  their  heart  of 
btoae,  and  giving  unto  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  reoewing  their  wills,  and  by  bis 
almighty  power  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good,  and  efiectnally  drawing 
tbem  ts  Jesus  Christy  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by 
his  grace. 

"dec.  il — Tliis  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grade  alone,  not 
from  aoj  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man ;  who  is  altogether  passive  therein^  until  be- 
ing qsickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answer 
this  call,  and  to  emhrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it. " 

**  *A1I  those  whona  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  and  those  only"  says  the 
aathoi  of  the  Exposition,  'he  is  pleased  effectually  to  call.'  Tbe  subjects  of 
this  work  are  said  to  be  'called  according  to  God's  purpose,'  and  'whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called.'  Rom.  viii.  28,  30;  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Those 
who  dispense  the  word  know  not  who  are  included  in  'the  election  of  grace,' 
and  mn^t  therefore,  address  the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  to  men  indis- 
eriroinately.  They  draw  the  bow  ot  a  venture,  but  the  Lord,  who  '  knoweth 
tbem  that  are  his,'  directs  the  arrow,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  home  to  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  he  *  hath  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'" 

Again: 

"The  sinner  is  al together /Mustee,  until  he  is  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Ho* 
ly  Spirit.  Here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  regeneration  and  conversion  * 
in  the  former  the  sinner  is  passive,  in  the  latter  he  is  active,  or  co-operates  with 
the  grace  of  Gk)d.  In  regeneration  a  principle  of  grace  is  implanted  in  the  soul, 
sad  previous  to  this  the  sinner  is  incapable  of  moral  activity  ;  for,  in  the  language 
of  inqHTstioB,  be  is  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.'  In  conversion  the  soul  turns 
to  Gnd,  which  imports  activity ;  hut  still  tbe  sinner  only  acts  as  he  is  acted  upon 
by  God,  who  *  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do. ' " 

It  is  said  in  section  1,  cited  above,  that  those  who  come 
to  Christ,  **  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  grace." 
This  coming  is  the  necessary  consequent  of  the  change  of  na- 
ture previously  wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  them  prior  to  the  change,  not  to  reject  the 
offer  of  life,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  for  them  subsequently 
not  ^  most  freely"  to  accept  of  it  In  the  change  of  nature, 
however,  from  which  this  coming  does  and  cannot  but  result, 
the  creature,  as  we  are  taught.  Section  II,  is  ^^  altogether  pas- 
a?e,"  ^'  until,  being  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, he  is  thereby,"  that  is,  in  consequence  of  this  prior  change 
of  constitution,  ^^  enabled  to  answer  the  call  and  to  embrace 
the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it,"  a  thing,  as  we  are  else- 
where taught,  absolutely  impossible  to  man,  prior  to  regene- 
ration, and  which  is  equally  impossible  for  him  not  to  do,  this 
change  having  once  been  effected. 

Aax>rdiog  to  tbe  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on 
this  subject,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  men  may  be  regene- 
rated and  fitted  for  heaven  in  infancy,  prior  to  all  mental  de- 
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velopment,  in  a  state  of  absolute  idiocy^  in  sleep,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  derangement  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  as  well 
as  under  the  direct  preaching  of  the  word,  or  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Life  and  death  with  man  are  suspended  upon  no 
rational  act  of  his  whatever.  All  is  determined  by  the  mere 
omnipotence  of  God  acting  upon  him  jis  a  mere  passive  sCibject 
of  an  influence  descending  upon  him  without  hisknowlede, 
choice,  or  agency,  an  influence  which  he  has  no  power  to  resist, 
and  which  might  just  as  well,  as  far  as  anything  pertaining  to 
the  creature  is  concerned,  be  imparted  to  ail,  as  to  one.  Such 
is  the  teaching  ot  the  Confession  on  this  subject,  as  the  fol- 
lowing section,  together  with  the  exposition  of  the  same  clear- 
ly evinces  : 

**  Sec.  III. — Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  throusb  the  Spiri  t,  who  worketh  when  and  where,  and  how  he  pl^aseth. 
So  also  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by 
the  ministry  of  the  word." 

XZPOSITIOR. 

*•  The  fioly  spirit  works  by  means ;  and  the  word  read  or  preached,  is  the  or- 
dinary means  which  he  renders  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  But  he  has 
immeidiate  access  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  can  produce  a  saving  change  in  them 
without  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  '  As  infants  are  not  ht  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, their  regeneration  must  be  effected  without  means,  by  the  immediate  agen- 
cy of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  souls.  There  are  adult  persons,  too,  to  whom  the 
use  of  reason  has  been  denied.  It  would  be  harsh  and  unwarranuible  to  suppose 
that  they  axe,  on  this  account,  excluded  from  salvation  ;  and  to  such  of  them  as 
God  has  chosen,  it  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  to  infants.'  '* 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  the  elect 
and  the  reprobate  are,  the  one  class  taken  to  heaven,  and  the 
other  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  merely  for  being,  and  do- 
ing what  they  could  not  possibly  avoid,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. To  the  wicked,  at  the  great  day,  the  judge  must  say, — 
"•  Because  I  called,"  [invited  you  to  accept  of  grace  never 
provided  for  you,]  ^  and  ye  refused,"  [a  deed  which  the  nature 
that  I  imparted  to  you  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  not  to 
perpetrate,]  '^  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regard- 
ed, but  ye  have  set  at  nought  my  counsel  and  would  none  of 
my  reproof,"  [all  of  which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  in 
my  sovereignty,  I  myself  placed  and  left  you,  you  could  not 
possibly  but  do,]  ^  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  ;  1  will 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh."  No  one  can  show  that  we 
have  here  perverted,  or  falsely  colored  in  the  least  degree,  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  doctrine  which  next  claims  our  attention,  respects  the  con- 
dition  of  the  elect  subieguent  to  regeneration*  As  regeneration, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession,  is  a  change  of. 
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the  nature  or  coostitution  of  the  soul,  a  change  produced  ex- 
closively  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  subsequent  relapse 
from  a  state  of  grace,  to  one  of  total  sinfulness,  without  a  su- 
pernatural interposition  of  divine  power,  changing  the  renew- 
ed department  of  the  soul  back  to  its  original  corruption,  is 
an  absolute  impossibility.  Equally  necessary  also,  and  una- 
voidable, is  subsequent  obedience  to  the  extent  of  the  renew- 
al of  nature  in  regeneration,  and  the  gracious  influences 
which  God  in  his  sovereignty,  may  vouchsafe  to  call  this  re- 
newed nature  into  activity.  As  the  renewal  however,  is  only 
partial  in  this  life,  actual  transgressions  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent necessarily  pertain  to  the  condition  of  all  the  regenerate 
daring  their  earthly  existence.  That  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  Confession  on  these  points,  the  following  sections 
from  chapter  XVII,  entitled,  ^''Of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,^'  will  render  sufficiently  evident. 

"Sic  I. — They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  BcloTed,  effectually  called 
and  Sanctified  by  hia  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state 
of  grace ;  bnt  ^11  certainly  perseyere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved, 

*'  Sec.  It. — This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  npon  their  own  free 
win,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  flowing  from  the  free 
and  unchangeable  love  of  God  the  Father  ;  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  merit  and 
inteieession  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  abiding  ojf  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  seed  of  God 
within  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  :  from  all  which  ariseth 
also  the  certainty  and  infallibility  thereof. 

"Sec.  III. — Nevertheless  they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
of  the  world,  the  prevalency  of  corruption  remaining  in  them,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  means  of  their  preservation,  fail  into  grievous  sins ;  and  for  a  time  con- 
tinue therein :  whereby  they  incur  God*s  displeasure,  and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit; 
come  to  be  deprived  of  some  measure  of  their  craces  and  comforts  ;  have  their 
hearts  hardened,  and  their  consciences  wounded ;  hurt  and  scandalize  others,  and 
bring  temporal  judgments  upon  themselves.'' 

Here  the  reader  will  notice  the  following  dogmas  as 
taught  in  the  above  sections. 

1.  The  absolute  impossibillity  of  the  falling  away  of  the 
elect  from  the  state  of  grace  into  which  they  are  introduced 
by  regeneration.  They  '^can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall 
away  from  a  state  of  grace." 

2.  As  regeneration  itself  occurs  wholly  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  previous 
choices  and  determinations,  so  '•  t^is  perseverance  of  the 
saints  depends  "not  upon  their  own  free  will,"  but  upon  the 
change  of  nature  produced  in  regeneration,  ^-  the  immutabili- 
ly  of  the  decree  of  election,"  «kc. 

3. '^  Nevertheless  they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  sa- 
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tao^  and  of  the  world;  the  prevailing  of  corruption  remaining 
in  them,''  &c.,  fall  into  the  most  grievoas^  soul-hardening 
and  scandalizing  sins. 

4.  The  only  penalty  to  which  they  thus  subject  themselves  is, 
not  the  loss  of  the  divine  favor,  not  subjection  to  the  penaltv 
of  the  law  to  which  all  other  transgressors  are  subject  in  all 
acts  of  sin,  but  merely  to  "  temporal  judgments." 

But  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  another  feature  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  wit,  its  teachings  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  elect  to  the  penalty  of  the  divine ,  law  when  they 
violate  the  precept.  On  no  one  subject  is  the  Bible  more  ex- 
plicit than  on  this.  The  express  design,  for  example,  of  the 
18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  to  reveal  the  solemn  truth,  that 
when  a  ^^  righteous  man  tumeth  from  his  righteousness  and 
committeth  iniquity,"  he  is  subject  to  the  same  death-penalty 
that  all  other  transgressors  are,  when  they  sin.  It  is  there 
admitted  and  asserted,  that  were  this  not  so,  ^^  the  ways  of 
God  would  not  be  equal."  The  same  great  truth  is  every 
where  urged  by  the  prophets,  and  by  our  Savior,  and  his  in- 
spired apostles.  "  If  ye,"  says  the  apostle,  addressing  chris- 
tians as  such,  ^  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die."  Nor  is 
there  any  thing,  any  where  upon  the  sacred  page,  which 
looks  at  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  what  are  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  this  subject?  They  are  these. 
The  law  of  God,  in  respect  to  all  the  elect,  is  forever  abro- 
gated, as  far  as  the  penalty  is  concerned.  They  may,  and  do 
violate  the  precept  of  the  law  "  daily  in  thought,  word  and 
deed."  Yes,  they  "  may  fall  into  grievous  sins;  and  for  a 
time  continue  therein."  They  may  "grieve  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
*"*  have  their  hearts  hardened, and  their  consciences  wounded; 
hurt  and  scandalize  others;"  but  all  the  penalty  that  they 
do  or  can  incur  in  the  perpetration  of  such  abominations  is, 
*'  to  be  deprived  of  some  measure  of  their  graces  and  com- 
forts, fall  under  God^s  fatherly  displeasure,"  and  "bring  tempo- 
ral judgments  upon  themselves."  By  no  act  of  sin,  howev- 
er, whatever  its  aggravations,  or  how  oftensoever  repeated,  can 
they,  by  any  possibility,  forfeit  their  title  to  heaven,  or  *\fall 
from  a  state  of  justification."  That  such  are  the  teachings  of 
the  Confession  on  these  points,  the  following  sections  from 
chapter  xi,  on  Justification,  together  with  tliose  on  Persevere- 
ance  above  cited,  will  undeniably  evince.  We  give  the  sec- 
tions in  connection  with  the  exposition  of  the  same  in  the 
work  before  us: 
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,  8ic«  i7.-~God  did*  from  mil  eternity,  decree  to  jaettfjr  «11  the  elect,  aid  Chiiit 
^  ia  the  follnftt  of  time,  die  for  their  tiof,  and  rise  tgtin  for  their  j  iieti6e«* 
tioii:  BeTertbeleas,  they  are  not  justified*  undl  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  doe  time 
actDaOy  apply  Christ  unto  them, 

XXPOBITlOtf. 

This  section  is  directed  against  the  Antinomian  error,  that  the  elect  were  jos- 
tified  from  eternity,  or  when  the  price  of  their  redemption  was  paid  bv  Christ. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  God  from  eternity,  decreed  to  justify  the  elect;  but 
tin  die  penod  of  efi^tnal  calling  they  are  in  a  state  of  wrath  and  condemnation. 
Epb.  ii.  3;  John  iii.  18.  The  righteousness  by  which  they  are  justified  was 
peiiected  in  Christ's  death,  and  the  perfection  of  it  was  declared  by  his  resnrrec- 
tiop,  aad  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtuaUy  justified  when  Uhrist  was  ac- 
quitted  and  discharged  as  their  bead  and  representative;  nevertheless,  they  are 
not  oetMoUif  and  /omuUly  justified  until  they  are  vitally  united  to  Christ  by 
frith, 

Sicrioir  v.— Ood  doth  continue  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  that  are  justified  ; 
aadtitbough  they  can  never  fajl  from  the  state  of  justification,  yet  they  may  by 
their  sins  k\\  under  Qod*B  fatherly  displeasure,  and  not  have  the  light  of  his 
coaatenance  restored  unto  them,  until  they  humble  themselves,  confess  their 
ttAii  beg  pardon,  and  renew  their  friith  and  repentance. 

xzposmo5, 
'*As  justification  is  an  act  completed  at  once,  so  those  who  are  justified  cannot 
come  into  condemnation  :  '  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Chzist  Jesus.'  Rom.  viii.  1.  The  sius  which  they  afterwards  commit  cannot 
levukethe  pardon  which  God  has  graciously  given  them  ;  but  they  may  subject 
tliem  to  his  fatherly  diqileasnre,  and  to  temporary  chastisements.  Ps.  Ixzxix.  90- 
33.  Here  we  must  advert  to  the  well  known  distinction  between  judicial  and 
fatkirhf  forgiveneas.  Though  God,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  pardons  al  1  the  sina 
of  behevers,  in  the  most  five  and  unconditional  manner,  in  the  day  of  their  justi- 
fication, yet  that  forgiveness  which,  as  a&ther,  he  bestows  upon  his  justified  and 
adopted  children,  is  not,  in  general,  vouchsafed  wiihout  suitable  preparation  on 
their  part  for  receiving  and  improving  the  privilege.  They  ought,  therefore,  to 
hamble  themselves  before  God,  make  ingenuous  confession  of  their  offences,  re- 
new their  fiuth  and  repentance,  and  earnestly  supplicate  the  removal  of  his  fath- 
erly di^leasve,  and  the  restoration  of  his  paternal  smiles. " 

In  the  III  section  the  believer  is  told,  that  his  perse- 
Tcrance,  and  consequent  final  salvation,  depend  in  no  sense 
upon  anj  choices  or  determinations  of  his  own  free  will,  but 
exclusively  upon  the  immutable  decree  and  agency  of  God. 
For  him  therefore  to  petition  the  throne  of  grace,  or  to  put 
forth  any  efforts  to  secure  his  own  final  perseverance  and  sal- 
vation, is  in  reality,  to  attempt  to  take  the  work  out  of  the 
band  of  God,  and  exercise  the  divine  prerogatives  himself. 
He  is  then  told  that  he  may  fall  into  the  most  grievous  and  ag- 
gravated sins,  but  that  by  no  possibility  can  he,  for  a  moment 
^  fell  from  the  state  of  justification"  into  which  he  has  been 
introduced  by  regeneration,  in  other  words,  by  no  violations 
of  the  law  of  God,  can  he  possibly  subject  himself  to  the 
penalty.of  that  law.  Now,  as  allevangelical  christians  admit, 
and  from  time  immemorial  have  proclaimed,  in  all  controversies 
with  universalists,  a  law  without  a  penalty,  is  no  law  at  all. 
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1 1  is  mere  advice  and  nothing  more.  To  abrogate  the  poo- 
alty  of  a  law  therefore  is  to  abrogate  the  law  itself.  This, 
according  to  the  express  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  true  of  all  the  elect,  from  the  moment  of  regeneration* 
The  church  of  Rome  proclaims  indulgence,  with  respect  to 
particular  sins,  for  special  reasons.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
proclaims  unlimited  indulgence  to  all  the  regenerate,  and  that 
in  respect  to  all  forms  of  sin  whatever  which  they  may 
choose  to  perpetrate.  For  them  the  law  has  no  penalty,  with 
this  slight  exception;  they  may,''^by  their offence8|be deprived 
of  some  measure  of  their  graces  and  comforts,"  and  subject 
themselves  to  "temporal  judgments."  The  Bible  affirms,  that 
^when  a  righteous  man  turneth  from  his  righteousness,  and  com- 
mitteth iniquity,  for  the  sin  that  he  hath  committed  he  shall  die;" 
in  other  words,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty  when 
hie  sins,  that  other  transgressors  are.  The  Confession  affirms, 
that  by  no  act  of  sin  can  a  righteous  man  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law;  that  all  the  evil  to  which  he  can  be 
thus  subjected  is  a  deprivation  of  ^'some  measure  of  his  gra- 
ces and  comforts,"  &c.  A  more  unscriptural  and  pernicious 
heresy,  we  solemnly  believe,  the  father  of  lies  never  invent^ 
ed,  for  the  corruption  of  the  heart  of  the  church.  Whatever 
may  be  true  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  one  thing  is  as  manifest  as  inspiration  can  make 
it,  that  no  man  whether  regenerate  or  unregenerate,  can  vio- 
late the  precept  of  the  law,  without  incurring  the  penalty,  and 
remaining  subject  to  it,  till  through  "  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  his  sin  is  pardoned. 
The  opposite  doctrine  is  Antinomianisminits  worst  and  most 
licentious  form. 

We  notice  but  one  more  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  that 
of  Infant  damnation^  a  doctrine  now  universally  repudiated  by 
the  rresbyterian  Church,  but  which  is  undeniably  taught  in 
her  standards,  as  the  following  sections  from  the  chapter  on 
effectual  calling  most  clearly  show: 

SxG.  III. — elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth. 
So  also  are  ill  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called 
by  the  ministry  of  the  wotd. 

Sso.  IT.— Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit;  yet  they 
never  truly  come  unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved;  much  leas  can 
men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever, 
be  they  ever  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  ro  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may,  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be  detested. 
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*The  choice  of  some,^'  says  the  Exposition,  when  remark 
iDg  open  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation,  ^  must  necessarily  im- 
the  rejection  of  others."  "  Election  and  rejection,"  says 
t.  Dick,  as  quoted  in  the  same  work,  **'  are  correlative  terms 
and  men  impose  upon  themselves,  and  imagine  that  they  con- 
ceive what  it  is  impossible  to  ^conceive,  when  they  admit 
election  and  deny  reprobation."  To  affirm  the  doctrine  then, 
that  there  are  elect  infants,  is  to  affirm  its  correlative,  to  wit, 
that  there  are  infants  who  are  reprobate;  that  is,  to  affirm  the 
doctrine  of  Infant  Damnation.  To  show  that  this  doctrine  is 
nottaaght  in  the  Confession  by  mere  accident  or  implication, 
we  now  cite  the  following  sections  from  chap,  xxi,  entitled. 
'^Of  the  church." 

*'  Sic.  l— The  catholic  or'nniTersal  Church,  which  10  inyisiUe,  contistt  of  the 
wbdle  munber  of  the  elect  that  have  been,  are  or  shall  be,  gathefed  intoona 
nder  Christ  thcihead  thereof:  and  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  fullness  of  Him 
tbatfiUethallinall. 

Sic  II.— The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic  or  uuirersal  uader  the 
fospe),  (uot  con6ned  to  one  nation,  as  before,  under  the  law,)  consists  of  all 
those  threoghout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  iiunily  of 
God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.'* 

Here,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  the  visible  church  is  de- 
fined as  consisting  ^  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children."  It 
18  then  asserted,  that  out  of  this  body,  **  there  is  no  ordinary 
possibilitt/ of  salvation."  How  could  this  be  true,  if  all  who 
die  in  infancy  throughout  the  wide  world,  are  finally  saved. 
The  doctrine  of  Infant  Damnation  is  by  no  means  an  acci- 
dental or  nnessential  element  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  put  there  by  de- 
sign, and  nothing  but  that  spirit  of  Conservatism  which  rep- 
robates the  correction  of  even  known  errors  and  abuses,  has 
preserved  it  there  to  the  present  time. 
^  The  doctrines  of  Imputation,  of  Physical  Depravity,  of  Inaoii- 
ity,  of  Limited  Atonement,  of  man's  passivity  in  regeneration, 
and  of  the  abrogation  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  respect  to  all 
the  regenerate, which  we  have  considered  in  the  present  and 
precedingarticlesmay  be  considered,  and  are  in  fact  the  founda- 
tion doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  From  these  the  entire 
mtem  of  doctrines  therein  developed,  receives  its  form  and 
<umensions.  Take  away  these  articles,  or  let  them  be  sup- 
pbnted  by  the  doctrines  to  which  they  stand  opposed,  and 
wc  have  another  and  a  different  system  entirely.  If  we  sup- 
pose, as  some  maintain,  that  the  Confession  affirms  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  classes  of  doctrines,  there  is  then  in 
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reality  no  system  of  doctrinea  developed  therein,  and  to  say 
that  it  ^  contains  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures,'' is  to  use  words  without  meaning,  or  to  asseK  what  la 
in  fact  void  of  truth.  To  say  that  any  work  which  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  the  doctnne  of  Imputation  or  of  Physical 
depravity,  of  Necessity,  &c.,  nor  asserts  the  opposite  doc- 
trines, ^contains  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures," is  to  affirm  as  great  an  absurdity  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. To  attempt  to  give  the  ^  system  of  doctrines  contain- 
ed in  the  scriptures,*' without  affirming  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes  of  doctrines,  would  certainly  manifest  quite  as 
great  a  want  of  good  sense,  as  a  serious  attempt  to  give  to 
less  than  ^airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  To 
say,  that  such  an  end  has  been  attained  in  any  given  system 
of  doctrines  is  equivalent  to  the  affirmation,  that  the  Bible  is 
one  of  the  most  unmeaning  books  that  ever  was  written,  that 
in  reference  to  the  most  important  of  all  departments  of  the- 
ology, it  affirms  neither  the  one  thine  nor  the  other. 

The  system  of  doctrines  held  by  Presbyterians  of  the  New 
School,  as  contrasted  with  that  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  next  claims  our  attention.  In  all  the  aspects  under 
consideration,  the  two  systems  are  direct  and  irreconcilable  * 
antagonisms.  What  one  asserts  as  of  fundamental  import- 
ance to  a  right  system  of  truth,  the  other  rejects  and  repudiates 
as  most  pernicious  error.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  all  posterity.  The  New  School  universally  repudiate 
the  doctrine  of  Imputation,  as  the  embodiment  of  iniustice 
and  tyranny,  and  maintain,  as  the  only  principle  of  righteous 
legislation,  that  no  being  is,  or  can  be  accountable  tor  any 
thing  but  his  own  personal  acts.  The  Confession  asserts  tha 
doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature  derived  from  our  first  parents,  a 
Aature  which  is  in  ^itself,  with  all  the  motions  thereof  truly 
and  properly  sin,"  and  for  the  bare  existence  of  which  thSe 
subject,  though  in  respect  to  its  production,  he  had  no 
knowledge,  choice,  or  agency  whatever,  **  deserves  God's 
wrath  and  curse  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is 
to  come.'"  The  New  School  admit  the  fact,  in  a  certain  form, 
of  a  corrupt  nature  consequent  on  the  fall  At  the  same  time 
they  most  strenuously  maintain,  that  for  the  bare  existence  of 
this  vitiation,  the  creature  can,  upon  any  principles  of  wise 
and  righteous  legislation,  no  more  be  held  responsible,  than  fer 
any  form  of  disease,  which,  without  his  knowledge  or  agency, 
has  been  entailed  upon  him  by  natural  generation.    Sin,  tbey 
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iMiDt&in,  in  all  (Oftos  and  degrees,  is  ^^  a  violation  of  known 
diitj,''  and  that  nothing  but  Toluntary  transgression,  ever  is 
or  can  be  sin.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that  in  con^ 
sequence  of  this  original  corruption  of  nature,  all  men  while 
unrenewed  by  divine  grace,  are  ^^  utterly  indisposed,  dts^ 
Med  and  made  opposite  to  all  good.''  The  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity, in  opposition  to  that  of  Free  Will,  together  with  that  of  the 
total  inability  of  all  the  unregcnerate  to  do  any  thing  mor> 
ally  right,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faitli,  The  new  School  denounce  the  doctrine  of  Inability 
as  the  perfection  of  absurdity  and  oppression.  Liberty  as 
opposed  to  necessity,  they  regard  as  an  irreversible  condition 
of  moral  obligation.  It  is  a  fundamental  article  of  their 
creed,  that  obUgation  can,  in  no  instance,  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  subject  They  admit  of  no  corruption  of  nature  which 
^^  utterly  disables  the  creature  to  all  good,"  and  yet  leaves 
him  under  obligation  infinite  to  perform  the  good*  The  Con« 
fession  of  Faith  teaches,  that  in  regeneration  the  subject  is 
'^  altogether  passive."  The  new  School  maintain,  that  regen- 
eration is  a  change,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  of  fun- 
damental  principles  of  action,  a  change  in  which  the  subiect 
is  consequently  as  free,  and  as  active  as  in  any  of  the  acts  of  his 
life.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Partic- 
ular Redemption  or  Atonement.  There  is  no  error  which 
the  New  School  hold  in  deeper  abhorrence  and  reprobation 
than  this.  They  denounce  it  as  directly  contradicting  the 
plainest  teachings  of  inspiration  on  the  subject,  as  render- 
ing all  the  offers  of  grace,  invitations,  and  entreaties  to 
accept  of  mercy,  of  which  the  bible  abounds,  addressed  to  all 
men  without  reserve,  the  most  solemn  mockery  conceivable, 
and  the  infinite  evils  which  are  to  descend  upon  the  finally  in- 
corrigible for  rejecting  mercy  which,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, was  never  provided  for,  and  consequently  could  never 
have  been  sincerely  offered  to  them,  as  the  height  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.  In  respect  to  all  the  fundamentally 
characteristic  elements  of  a  system  of  christian  doctrines,  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  School  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  What  the  latter 
proclaims  as  essential  truth,  the  former  reject  and  reprobate 
as  destructive  error. 

^  Such  are  the  relations  of  the  New  School  to  the  Confes- 
tioo  of  Faith.  Their  character,  as  theologians  will  appear 
in  totally  distinct  and  opposite  lights,'  according  to  the  stan- 
^ftrd  by  which  they  are  tried.     When  arrayed  at  the  bar  of 
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Reason  and  the  Bible,  in  all  the  respects  in  which  they  have 
departed  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they  appear  as  the 
advocates  of  the  only  true  and  consistent  system  of  chris- 
tian doctrines.  When  tried  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
they  have  **  sincerely  (?)  received  and  adopted  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures''  they 
stand  justly  chargable  with  holding  most  essential  error,  if 
such  a  charge  can  be  made  out  against  any  class  of  men 
whatever.  How  they  can  be  acquitted  on  the  score  of  mor- 
al integrity,  in  thus  receiving  and  adapting  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  when  they  have  already  renounced  the  fundamentally 
characteristic  elements  of  the  system  of  doctrines  therein  de- 
veloped, we  leave  it  for  those  to  decide  whose  consciences 
seem  to  be  less  tender  on  such  points  than  our  own.  For 
ourselves  we  think  that  we  have  made  the  declaration  for  the 
last  time,  that  we  *^  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

It  is  common  for  this  class  of  theologians  to  justify  their 
acts,  adopting  the  Confession  of  Faith,  by  the  assertion  that 
they  hold  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  instrument,  but  re- 
ject the  philosophy  on  which  the  system  of  doctrines  therein 
developed  is  based.  But  the  charge  brought  against  them  is, 
not  that  they  have  rejected  the  philosophy,  but  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason  why  they  have  rejected  its  philosophy  is,  that  they 
have  rejected  its  essential  doctrines.  The  doctrine  of  Impu- 
tation, Constitutional  Deprarity,  of  Passive  Regeneration, 
and  Limited  Redemption,  or  Atonement,  constitute  and  de- 
termine not  only  the  essential  elements  of  the  theology,  bat 
equally  of  the  philosophy  of  the  instrument  We  venture  the 
affirmation,  that  no  individual  who  resorts  to  such  a  device 
for  self  justification,  can  tell  us  wkat  he  means  by  this  dis- 
tinction between,  the  doctrines  and  philosophy  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  ^r  show  that  any  ground  whatever  exists  for 
such  a  distinction. 

The  appearance  of  the  Exposition  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  largely,  has  devolved  upon  the  New  School  a  most 
sacred  responsibility  to  do  one  of  the  following  things-^To 
show  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  language,  that  the  explica- 
tion given  in  this  work  of  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Confession  is  wrong— or  to  acknowledge  that  they  have, 
in  most  essential  particulars,  departed  from  the  teachings  of 
the  instrument  which  they  profess  ^^  sincerely  to  recci?e  and 
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adopt  as  coataiuiiig  the  sjrgtem  of  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Hdj  Scriptofes."  The  first  they  never  have  done,  and  we 
are  qQ],te  sure  they  will  never  attempt  to  do.  In  all  their 
controversies  with  their  brethren  of  the  Old  School,  this  one 
isfioe  they  have  steadily  avoided,  to  wit,  are  we  orthodox  ac- 
cording to  the  essential  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith! 
AAer  the  celebrated  exscinding  act  which  resulted  in  rending 
asunder  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  example,  a  general  con- 
vention  of  New  School  men  met  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation,  and  adopting  measures  demanded  by 
the  crisis.  In  that  convention  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
make  some  declarations  pertaining  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
ministry  and  churches  therein  represented.  The  first  propo- 
sition submitted  was,  that  the  convention  should  publicly 
avow  their  firm  and  sincere  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  proposition  met  with  the  most  decided  opposi- 
tion from  the  lay  representation  particularly,  on  the  avowed 
ground,  that  the  churches  they  represented  did  not  believe 
in  the  svstem  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  instrument,  and  would 
rebel,  if  it  was  pushed  upon  their  adoption*  The  proposi- 
tion was  therefore  abandoned.  What  expedient  was  then 
adopted?  Articles  of  faith,  such  as  the  convention  and  the 
part  of  the  church  therein  represented  agreed  in,  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  churches  were  reauested  to  decide  in 
view  of  them,  whether  or  not  individuals  holding  such  senti- 
■leats  were  orthodox?  The  verdict  of  the  churches  might 
have  been  anticipated  before  hand.  The  Old  School  answer- 
ed the  question  in  the  negative,  for  the  reason  that  the  arti- 
cles set  forth  did  not,  in  their  judgment,  correspond  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  For  different  and 'op- 
posite reasons,  the  verdict  of  the  New  School  was  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  wit,  these  articles  set  forth  our  views,  not  of  what 
the  Confession  of  Faith  teaches,  but  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
true.  The  Convention  agree  with  us,  in  other  words,  we 
agree  with  ourselves,  therefore  all  subscribing  to  these  arti- 
cles are  orthodox.  This,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
has  been  the  uniform  resort  of  the  brethren  of  the  New 
School.  Will  they  now,  when  their  brethren  who  differ  from 
them  have  presented  a  iull  exposition  of  their  construction  of 
^  teachings  of  the  instrument  which  both  alike  profess  to 
^sincerely  receive  and  adopt  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
tiiies  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,'^  even  attempt  to  show 
thai  that  exposition  is  not  correct?  In  failing  to  do  this,  will 
<i)Cf,as  moral  honesty  in  that  case  requires,  confess  before 
13* 
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the  world,  their  own  real  position,  in  respect  to  tiiis  instru- 
ment? Will  they  then  confess  0eir  own  aggrarated  sin,  in 
deposing  from  the  ministry  holy  men  acknowledged  to  be 
preeminently  such,  and  dcpoiing  them  for  no  other  reason 
than  departures  from  the  instrument  which  they,  in  their  con- 
sciences knew,  that  the  accused  had  departed  from  in 
particulars  no  more  essential  than  they  themselves  had  done? 
If  the  public  do  not  require  them  to  meet  such  questions,  we 
doubt  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  it  It  may  occur 
to  some  perhaps,  that  we  have  seemed  severe  in  judgment^ 
in  intiniating,  that  those  who  deposed  the  individuals  referred 
to  were  aware  of  the  iact,  that  they  themselves  were  at  as 
essential  a  remove  from  the  Confession  as  the  accused.  On 
what  other  supposition,  we  ask  in  reply,  can  we  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
hear  the  case  argued  on  this  point?  If  the  New  School  part 
of  the  church  before  whom  the  accused  were  arraigned  were 
in  the  attitude  to  the  Confession  which  the  accused  affirmed 
them  to  be,  they  certainly  had  a  just  right  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  fact  in  their  defence;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  showD 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  not  in  reality, a  standard  of 
doctrine  in  such  a  sense,  that  individuals  could  be  legally  con- 
demned on  the  simple  ground  of  non-conformity  to  its  teach- 
ings. •  Had  they  been  conscious  of  agreeing  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Confession,  they  would  have  been  glad,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  of  an  occasion 
such  as  was  then  offered  them,  to  have  asserted  and  estab- 
lished the  fact. 

**  There  is  none  whom  the  nuth  would  inpedef 
But  they  whom  the  truth  would  indict." 

It  is  with  melancholy  interest  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
fact,  that  an  instrun^nt  setting  forth  such  a  system  of  doc- 
trines as  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  now  the 
authoritative  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  ninet^nth  century  may  well  blush  for  shame,  that  at  this 
era  of  the  world's  progress  and  history,'  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  influential  of  all  the  various  christian  denomi- 
nations should,  on  every  occasion  when  one  of  its  ministers 
or  elders  is  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  make  the  public 
declaration,  that  it  has  made  no  progress  in  theological  knowl- 
edge, since  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  who  held  their  ses- 
sions in  the  mere  twilight  of  the  Reformation,  was  dis- 
solved. There  is  another  position  from  which  this  subject 
presents  itself  in  a  light  of  more  melancholy  interest  6tiU« 
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To  the  consciences  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  clergy  of  the 
New  School,  it  is,  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  continued 
snare.    What  niust.be  the  influence  of  making  the  asser   on 
before  God  and   the  world,  that  we  **  sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  the   Confession   of   Faith   of  this  churchy  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
when  the  system  which  we  actually  hold,  has  no  other  rela- 
tion, in  all  its  characteristic  elements,  to  the  one  referred  to, 
than  that  of  direct  opposition.     Then  the  fact,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which  we  are  well  assured,  that  this  declaration,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  ministers  of  the  New  School^  is 
made  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  instru- 
ment thus  adopted.     Many  who  have  been  bom  and  educa- 
ted in  New  England,  (we  express  our  belief  of  the  fact,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,)  never  even  look  into  the  instrument 
at  all,  before  .thev  thus   receive  and  adopt  it.    Let  any  min« 
ister  from  any  o  tiler  denomination  also  go  into  any  of  our  New 
School  churches,  and  having  given  an  undeniably  correct 
and  impartial  exposition  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  hold  up  such  doctrines  as  the  real  sen- 
timents of  Presbyterians,  and  he  will  be  accused,  at  once  by 
the  minister  and  church  both,  as  a  gross  slanderer.     Yet  that 
very  minister  in  the  presence  of  that  very  church  did  makd 
the  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  ^^  sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  this  Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  o 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."    What  must  have 
been  the  influence  of  such  a  declaration  upon  the  conscience 
of  that  minister.     It  is  high  time  that  this  fearful  incubus  was 
thrown  off  from  the  conscience  of  the  church.     We  think, 
that  in  what  we  have  written,  we  have  had  a  solemn  regard 
both  to  her  purity  and  peace. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  theological  discussions  of  the  past 
few  years  have  placed  the  brethren  of  the  New  School  deserves 
the  special  attention  of  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  New  Schoolism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands 
before  the  public,  has  manifestly  lost  its  power.  The  zeal  of 
its  advocates  in  its  behalf  has  strangely  declined,  and  in  many 
instances  totally  died  away.  On  the  part  of  many,  a  decided 
tendency  back  to  the  cold  and  soul-withering  absurdities  of 
Old  Schoolism  is  apparent  The  cause  of  this  singular  state 
of  things  may  be  very  readily  detected.  Old  Schoolism  has 
one  merit,  that  of  selinconsistency.  New  Schoolism,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  involves  the  elements  of  the  most  palpable  contra- 
diction.   To  give  it  form  and  consistency  one  new  element  must 
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beintrodaced  into  it,  the  doctrioc  of  Full  Salvation  through  the 
redemption  of  Christ.  No  one,  without  manifest  self-contra- 
diction, can  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  New 
School] sm,  and  denj  this  doctrine.  Of  thb  tact  its  advo- 
cates are  becoming  painfully  aware,  .and  hence  the  state  of 
thipgs  of  which  we  are  speaking.  To  show  that  we  have 
not  made  these  remarks  unadvisedly,  we  present  our  readers 
with  an  extract  from  the  reply  to  the  celebrated  articles  of 
Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  this  subject.  The  arti- 
cles were  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository. 
The  reply  appeared  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  in  1841.  The 
extract  contains  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  W.,  as  set  forth  in  hia 
articles^  and  embodies  the  creed  of  all  New  School  men  on 
this  subject  All  the  propositions  here  presented  they  do,  in 
fact,  maintain.  Nor  can  they  deny  any  one  of  them,  without 
an  abandonment  of  tlieir  fundamental  principles. 

**Penmt  me  here  to  expms  freely  my  viewt  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
incoDsif teocy  and  abaardity  of  admitting  what  you  have  admitted  ia  yoni  am- 
clea,  and  still  denying  the  doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctification.  There  is  always 
aomething  absurd  and  contradictory  in  error,  when  all  its  elementa  are  distinct- 
ly apprebettded.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  beantifiil  aad  lorely  in 
itaelf,  and  harmonious  in  all  ita  proportions.  I  will  auppose  that  yon  rise  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  propose,  as  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  to  establiah  the  fol- 
lowing propositions; 
*  1.  Perfect  holiness  in  this  life  is  definitely  required  of  nsin  the  Bible. 

d,  Perieot  obedience  to  every  command  of  God  all  are  naturally  able  to  raoder. 

3.  Provisions  abundantly  adec^uate  are  revealed  in  the  gospel,  to  render  us  in 
this  life,  •*  perfect  and  complete  m  all  the  will  of  God." 

4»  We  are  authorized  and  required  in  the  Bible,  by  promises*' exceeding 
gMftt  and  precious,  **  lo  look  to  the  *'  very  God  of  peace*'  to  be  <*  sanctified 
wholly,  and  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

5.  To  render  us  thus  perfect  in  this  life  is  one  great  and  express  object  for 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  the  dinrch  organised,  and  the  ministry  and 
oidinanoes  appointed. 

6.  That  we  may  attain  to  this  stata  in  this  life,  we  are  required  by  the  express 
example  ^nd  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles,  constantly  to  pray, 
and  to  '*  pray  in  &ith  nothing  wavering,"  and  at  this  state  we  are  required  as 
constantly  to  aim. 

7.  This  state  is,  in  this  life,  actually  attainable  by  us. 

8.  No  one  is  authorized  in  view  of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  propositions, 
or  all  of  them  taken  together,  to  pray  for,  aim  at,  or  set  his  heart  upon  at- 
tatnis|;  a  state  of  complete  sanctifioation  in  this  life,  with  the  rational  expecta- 
tion of  doing  it. 

9.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will,  in  this  life,  attcin  to  this  state. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  to  sustain,  before  any  intelligent  audience 
these  nine  prepositioasf  Would  a  fnll  belief,  apprehension  and  appreoiatioB  of 
the  import  of  the  first  seven,  at  all  prepare  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the 
last  two  propositions?  Would  not  every  intelligent  hearer,  who  was  ignorant 
of  yoor  real  views,  by  the  time  you  had  announced  the  seventh  proposition,  be 
fully  cenvineed,  that  you  were  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Pedee- 
tion?  Would  he  not  be  astounded  at  the  annunciation  of  the  last  two,  after 
he  had  listened  to  the  preceding  propositions?  To  lay  a  proper  foundation  for 
Che  last  two,  abovld  not  almost  t&  the  precediBg^cies  be  revsrrad?    On  the  ether 
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bud,  wliftt  better  ibniidfttioii  conceivable  could  be  laid  for  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  than  the  admission  of  the  first  seven  prop* 
odiioos  as  affirmed  by  the  word  of  Grod?  Let  these  propositions  stand,  and  re- 
vetiB  the  last  two,  so  as  to*  make  them  affirm  this  doctrine,  and  then  yonr  dis- 
eovrse  presents  a  perfect  and  beautiful  consistency  throughout.  Dees  ttuih 
carry  upon  its  fiice  i»]pable  and  undeniable  marks  of  absurdity  and  inconsisten- 
cy; while  error  bears  throughout,  features  equally  distinct  and  manifest,  of 
beanty  and  consistency?" 

Sach  is  an  UDvarnisbcd  exhibition  of  the  position  of  all 
New  School  men  before  the  public.  Who  can  wonder,  that 
thej  stand  appalled  at  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  own 
position.  Old  Schoolism,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
no  such  difficulties.  However  unscriptural  and  absurd  it 
principles  maj  be,  it  has  the  merit  of  self-consistency.  To 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Reason  and  the  Bible,  it 
stands,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  in  palpable  contradiction 
But  it  does  not  contradict  itself.  It  is  cverj  where  true  to  its 
own  absurdities.  Now  the  mind  can  endure  almost  anj 
thing  else  in  a  received  system,  better  than  palpable  self- 
contradiction.  Hence  the  general  tendency  of  New  School 
men  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  Full  Redemption  to  the  ab- 
sordities  of  Old  Schoolism.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should 
here  state  some  of  the  facts  which  lie  before  us,  pertaining 
to  this  subject 

In  our  remarks  hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  Exposition  from  which  we  have  quoted  so 
largely.  As  presenting  a  correct  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  deserves  a  place  among  the 
works  which  the  student  in  theology  may  peruse  with  profit 
In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  those  teachings  is  conducted,  we  are  not  able  to  ex- 
press so  favorable  an  opinion.  The  odium  theologicum  is  the 
principle  argument  appealed  to  in  large  portions  of  the  work. 
Its  author  and  revisers  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  the 
readers  of  the  work  generally  are  under  a  fearful  horror  of 
every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Arminianism,  Socinianism, 
and  Felagianism.  Hence  the  teachings  of  the  Confession 
are  almost  every  where  placed  in  opposition  to  these  affirmed 
systems.  Such  and  such,  the  reader  is  first  told,  are  the  teach- 
ings of  Armiuians,  Socianians  and  Pelagians,  on  this  point 
But  ^  our  Confession,''  it  is  then  added,  affirms  thus  and  so  in 
respect  to  it.  The  reader  would  almost  think  that  there  are 
no  other  forms  of  christian  doctrine,  but  those  held  by  Ar- 
minians,  Socinians,  and  Pelagians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
Confession  on  the  otbeh  Nothing  almost  js  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Such  a  mode  of  argu« 
ment  in  our  judgment  deserves  the  deepest    reprobation. 
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The  reader  throughout  the  work,  we  thinks  will  not  find  a 
solidary  paragraph  the  perusal  of  which  will  draw  a  tear 
from  his  eye;  unless  it  be  the  reflection^  that  such  a  system 
of  doctrines  as  that  can  command  the  belief  and  blight  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of  pro- 
fessing christians,  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
great  reformer  confronted  the  man  of  sin  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  the  Bible  has  been  proclaimed  throughout  the 
world  as  the  text  book  of  Protestants.  As  he  travels  through 
the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  subjects  rise  up  around 
him  like  mountains  of  ice,  to  chill  his  sensibilities  and  bring 
the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  within  him  to  a  perpetual  stand  stilL 
Nor  does  he  meet  with  a  single  sentiment  which  brings  home 
to  his  heart  the  conviction,  I  ought  to  be  a  holy  man,  or  to 
awaken  within  him  any  deep  aspirations  for  the  attainment  of 
holiness.  Not  a  solitary  aspect  of  the  divine  government  meets 
his  eye  which  prompts  the  spontaneous  exclamation,  "  True 
and  righteous  are  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  thou  King  of  saints." 
The  cause  of  all  this  lies  in  what  is  intrinsic  in  the  system 
of  doctrines  developed  in  the  Confession  itself.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  system,  the  heart  can  no  more  be  melted  into 
love  and  tenderness,  than  if  surrounded  with 

'*  A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  bonndleas,  mnta,  and  motionlesa," 

A  universe  of  intelligent  beings  doomed  to  the  unmitigated 
endurance  of  ^all  miseries  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal,'^ 
for  the  single  act  of  one  solitary  individual,  an  act  perpetra* 
ted  long  before  they  existed.  Then  this  same  universe  of 
miscalled  moral  agents  doomed  to  a  still  more  aggrevated 
and  endless  endurance  of  the  ^  wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of 
his  law,"  for  the  mere  possession  of  nature  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  had,  and  could  have  had  no  more  agency 
than  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  for.  actual  transgre»> 
tions  which  the  possession  of  that  nature  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  not  to  perpetrate.  We  will  not  go 
on  with  the  picture.  How  is  the  heart  melted  at  the  con- 
viction, that  upon  such  principles  as  these  the  entire  system 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  based.  How  true  and  righteoas, 
in  their  light,  do  the  divine  judgments  appear.  This,  reader, 
is  the  gloomy  soulless  specter  to  the  horrid  embrace  of 
which  new  school  men  are  flying,  to  escape  the  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  glorious  doctrine,  that  even  in  this  life,  the 
believer  is  ^complete"  in  Jesus  Christ  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  we  design  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  fu^ 
damental  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
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Tlie  Law  of  lUglit. 

Br  Rkt.  J.  M.  WnxuMB, 
Flkstor  of  tlu  Pntbyttnaa  Chnrdi  of  Springfield  Fi. 

Man  is  the  conscious  subject  of  law.  There  is  a  rule  io 
die  mind  usoallj  called  the  Law  of  Right,  which  he  holds 
hifliself  bound  to  observe;  one  which  he  feels  approved  for 
obeying,  and  condemned  for  violating.  Its  existence  is  one 
of  the  nx>st  incontestable  and  universally  admitted  facts  of 
humanity.  It  is  evinced  by  the  confidence  with  which  man 
pronounces  some  actions  right  and  others  wrong.  For  mani* 
festly  such  judgments  are  possible^  only  on  the  condition  of 
his  having  first  compared  the  actions  with  a  rule  in  the  mind. 
It  is  evinced  also  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  ^  I  ought^ 
and  ^I  ought  not"  Such  expressions  are  an  acknowledg- 
menty  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  obligation — that  we  are 
oader  law.  This  fact  is  too  palpable  to  need  either  proof 
or  illustration. 

Tbis  ^  rule  of  right,'  found  in  the  mind,  is  not  a  product 
of  the  understanding,  the  result  of  any  process  of  reasoning, 
but  an  intuitive^  moral  jttdgmeni.  It  belongs  to  the  Reason, 
anddifiers  entirely  from  tlM>6e  truths  acquired  by  observation 
and  experience.  The  most  uninitiated  certainly  understand 
this  distinction-*-the  distinction  between  such  truths  for 
example,  as  ^Paris  is  the  capital  of  France,"  ^Autunm  and 
winter  succeed  the  summer,"  and  such  as  ^Duration  has  no 
limits,"  ^^  Space  is  unbounded."  The  former  are  learned 
through  the  intervention  of  the  senses;  the  leiUer  the  mind 
sees  by  its  own  intuitive  power  of  perception.  The  former 
are  centiiigent,  they  may  or  they  may  not  be  so.  The  loiter 
are  absolate.  The  mind  affirms  that  they  must  be  truths,  with 
a  pesitiveness  whkh  incapacitates  us  to  doubt  them,  or  con- 
cetve  the  opposite. 

The  Maw  of  right'  bekmgs  to  this  latter  class  of  truths. 
The  child  does  not  know  he  ought  to  do  as  he  would  be  dona 
hy,  in  consequeace  ^  having  been  taught  it    He  has  a  higher 
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knowledge  than  this.  His  Reason  sees  intuitivclj  that  it  must 
be  80.  In  proof  that  this  rule,  in  the  sense  explained,  is  a 
rational  conception,  we  remark, 

1.  Were  it  not  such  a  conception  it  would  be  impossible 
to  feel  obligation  to  obey  it,  or  guilt  for  violating  it.  We 
might  learn  from  experience  that  some  actions  are  useful,  oth- 
ers injurious,  but  from  this  source  we  never  could  obtain  the 
idea  of  obligation.  It  must  be  imparted  by  a  power  within; 
for  there  is  nothing  without  to  represent  it. 

2.  It  is  universal.  The  rational  being  does  not  exist  who 
has  not  a  pervading  everpresent  sense  of  obligation.  The 
civilized  and  the  savage — all  men  *live  and  move  and  have 
their  being'  in  its  immediate  presence.  The  most  benighted 
red  man  of  the  forest,  though  he  may  never  have  heard  of 
the  Bible,  talks  about  right  and  wrong,  and  trembles  at  the 
recollection  of  violated  obligation.  This  idea  is  the  ground 
work  of  accountability,  and  it  must  be  as  extensive  as  moral 
agency.  Men  therefore  are  not  dependent  for  its  acquisition 
upon  any  of  their  senses,  upon  their  skill  at  induction,  or  upon 
their  facilities  for  obtaining  instruction. 

3.  This  law  is  imperishable.  Were  it  acquired,  it  might 
be  forgotten.  But  though  a  man  forget  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  it*  renoains.  Though  he  sink  never  so  deep  in 
crime,  he  cannot  efface  it.  Make  the  most  bewildered 
drunkard  understand  that  some  one,  taking  advantage  of 

Jour  ignorance,  has  defrauded  you  of  all  you  had,  so  soon  as 
e  can  articulate  the  word,  he  will  pronounce  the  deed 
wrong,  thus  demonstrating  that  law  sits  enthroned,  even  in 
his  degraded  and  chaotic  mind. 

The  imperishability  of  this  law,  rather  its  everlasting 
presence  in  the  soul,  is  a  characteristic,  which  distinguishes 
it  with  certainty  from  all  empirical  cognitions.  Thus  we  dis- 
tinguish other  rational  intuitions.  We  rank  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  Existence  among  the  number,  because  it  is  one  of 
which  men  cannot  divest  tliemselves,  one  from  which  con- 
sciousness can  not  avert  her  eye.  The  Atheist,  though  he 
may  convince  himself,  as  he  supposes,  for  the  thousandth 
time  of  its  untruth,  yet  when  sudden  fear  makes  him  honest, 
will  present  his  requests  to  God.  This  characteristic,  be- 
longing to  the  Rule  of  Right,  identifies  it  as  an  intuitive  truth. 

4.  This  law,  as  it  exists  in  all  minds,  is  precisely  one,  and 
the  same.  Wherever  found,  it  is  identical.  Were  it  an  em- 
pirical truth,  it  would  vary  with  the  custonas,  habits,  and  re- 
ligions of  different,  individuals  and  nations.     But  it  does  not* 
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The  Asieitic  and  European,  North  American  and  African 
pay  homage  to  the  same  law. 

Men  appear  to  differ.  Of  this  fact  we  are  aware.  The 
same  action  is  by  some  regarded  as  right,  and  by  others  as 
wrong.  But  this  difference  respects  the  application  of  the 
role,  not  the  rule  itself.  Those  who  justify  the  action,  refer 
it  to  a  principle  which  all  admit  to  be  binding;  while  those 
that  condemn  it,  deny  that  it  falls  under  that  principle. 
Here  is  the  issue.  The  great  Law  of  Right  is  never  brought 
into  discussion.  In  reference  to  it,  there  is  a  perfect  agree- 
ment The  pagan  mother,  for  illustration,  if  reproved  for 
imroolatine  her  child,  will  tell  us  that  the  highest  good 
requires  the  sacrifice.  This  we  deny.  Now  what  is  the 
pomt  at  issue?  Manifestly  neither  the  nature,  nor  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Law  of  Right.  Here  there  is  no  dispute.  All 
admit  she  ought  to  do  what  the  highest  good  requires.  But 
does  it  require  her  to  sacrifice  her  child?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  It  respects  not  the  law^  but  its  application. 
The  same,  we  think,  will  be  found  true  in  all  discussions 
about  right  and  wrong.  All  men  admit  the  sacredness  and  ' 
authority  of  the  same  law. 

5.  We  assume  the  identity  of  this  law,  in  the  judgments 
we  are  necessitated  to  pass  on  the  conduct  of  others.  All 
men  judge  others  by  the  rule  they  find  in  their  own  minds, 
thus  assuming  that  all  are  under  the  same  law. 

The  truth  to  which  we  wish  especiallv  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  this.  The  Law  of  Right,  which  we  have 
ibown  to  exist  in  all  minds,  and  to  be  a  rational  intuition,  if 
Ae  moral  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  moral  law  enun- 
ciated by  the  Son  of  God  is  simply  a  transcript  of  this  law 
of  the  reason.  It  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  rule  inscribed  upon 
ibc  tablets  of  every  soul.  The  Supreme  Governor,  when 
aboat  to  give  a  law,  casting  his  omniscient  eye  upon  man^s 
BDoral  nature,  copied  its  dread  demands,  and  these  he  then 
promulgated  as  the  rule  of  human  conduct. 

An  illustration,  perhaps,  would  make  our  meaning  more 
apparent  Our  physical  constitution  has  demands.  It  re- 
quires nourishment,  exercise,  and  sleep.  It  requires  exemp- 
tion from  severe  exposures  to  heat,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Now 
Aoald  our  Heavenly  Father  write  out  a  perfect  code  of 
physical  laws — should  he  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  food, 
^^CTcise,  repose,  &c.,  requisite  to  our  highest  good — these 
jaws  would  be  to  our  physical  natures,  just  what  the  moral 
bw  ii  to  our  moral  natures,  ^^T^ 
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We  said,  that  God  copied  the  moral  law  from  man^s  Rea* 
fon.  We  might  with  greater  truthfulness  have  said,  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  so  fashioned  his  moral  con- 
stitution, that  its  behests  are  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
rule  of  eternal  rectitude,  which  he  imposes  upon  himself^ 
and  upon  every  other  intelligence  within  his  domain. 

In  proof  of  our  position,  we  might,  in  the  first  place,  quote 
every  text  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  which  the  terms  right 
and  righteousness  are  used  in  the  sense  of  holiness  or  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law.  What  is  righteousness?  Conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  right.  If  this  be  holiness,  as  the  Bible 
everywhere  assumes,  the  law  of  right  and  the  moral  law  are 
identical. 

We  might  also  quote  that  class  of  texts  which  charge  the 
heathen  with  sin,  and  threaten  them  with  punishment.  What 
is  sin?  *^A  transgression  of  the  law."  But  the  heathen 
have  never  seen  the  Bible.  How  came  they  in  possession  of 
this  law?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  moral  law  is  the  law 
imposed  by  the  human  conscience.*  It  and  the  law  of  right 
are  identical. 

In  1  John  3:  20,  21,  we  find  a  divine  declaration  having 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  endeavoring 
to  establish.  ^*For  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  hearts  and  knoweth  all  things.  Beloved,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God."  We  are  taught  in  this  passage  that  if  our  own  heart 
condemns  us,  God  condemns  us  also.  If  it  does  not  condemn 
us,  God  does  not.  In  other  words,  if  we  violate  the  rule  of 
right,  as  revealed  in  our  minds,  we  transgress  the  law  of  God: 
if  we  do  not  violate  this  rule,  we  do  not  transgress  that  law. 
The  passage  assumes,  and  by  manifest  implication  affirms, 
that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  bible  teaches  the  great  truth  we  are  endeavoring  to 
establish,  however,  not  by  implication  alone.  If  we  under- 
stand Rom.  2:  14,  15,  it  directly  asserts  that  the  Gentiles 
who  are  destitute  of  the  written  moral  law,  by  obeying  it, 
show  that  it  is  written  on  their  hearts.  No  other  intelligible 
meaning  can  be  made  out  of  the  passage. 

[A  critical  examination  of  this  passage,  would,  we  think, 
disclose  a  meaning  which  has  a  more  important  bearing  up- 

*We  ate  the  tenns  reason  and  conscience  in  this  article  interchangeably. 
Reason  acting  within  a  certain  sphere — affirming  a  particular  class  of  truths,  is 
usually  called  conscience.  The  latter  may  be  defined  thns^Reason  within  the 
field  of  obligation. 
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on  the  point  under  consideration  than  the  construction  which 
the  writer  has  put  upon  it    The  original  words,  here  rendered 
^^  contained  in  the  law,"  literally  translated,  would  read  thus, 
the  things  of  the  law.     To  do  the  things  of  the  law,  may 
mean  to  perform  the  things  which  the  Taw  commands,  or  to 
do  the  things  which  the  law  itself  does;  that  is,  to  impose  the 
«aine  principles  of  duty  which  the  law  imposes.     This  last, 
we  suppose  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage.     Thus  un- 
derstood, and  rendered  according  to  the  original,  it  would 
read,  "*  Inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law  [the 
revealed  will  of  God  recorded  in  his  word]  do  by  nature 
[through  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  which  their  own  natural 
reason  reveals  to  them]  the  things  of  the  law,  [that  is,  im- 
pose upon  themselves  the  same  principles  of  moral  obligation 
which  the  law  itself  imposes,]  these  having  not  the  law,  [the 
written  law,]   are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the 
work  of  the  law  [the  precepts  which  the  written  law  requires] 
written  in  their  hearts  [revealed  to  them  as  interior  lights 
and  guides,]  their  consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
other;" that  is,  the  great  truth,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
law  of  God,  arc  revealed  to  the  heathen  is  manifest  in  the 
fact,  that  their  consciences  impose  upon  them  this  law,  and 
their  own  thoughts  condemn  or  acquit  them  as  they  obey  or 
disobey  it.     The  common  explanation  makes  the  apostle  as- 
sert three  .things  which  he  by  no  means  intends  to  assert — that 
the  heathen,  in  their  unenlightened  state,  do,  in  fact,  some- 
times actually  obey  the  law — that  when  and  only  when  they 
thus  obey,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  that  is,  have  any 
rule  of  duty  at  all — and  that  it  is  in  the  sense  of  their  com- 
ing into  a  state  of  confirmed  obedience  to  the  law  that  they 
reveal  the  fact  in  their  obedience,  that  *^  the  work  of  the  law 
is  written  in  their  hearts."     Now  the  apostle  never  designed 
to  assert  the  truth  of  either  of  these  propositions,  but  in  all 
essential  respects,  the  opposite  of  them  all.     No  man  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  is  or  can  be  a  sinner  against  God,  who  has  not 
violated  God's  law.     But  God  has,  in  reality,  but  one  law. 
If  the  heathen  are  sinners,  they  must  have  violated  this  one 
law.    They  can  not  have  violated  this  law  however,  unless 
it  has,  in  some  form,  been  revealed  to  them.     The  object  of 
the  apostle,  is,  to  show,  that  this  law  is  in  fact  revealed  to 
them,   though  the  written  law,  called  ^'•the  law,"  never  has 
been.     To  prove  this  he  asserts  in  the  first  place,  that  by 
meaos  of  the  natural  light  which  they  enjoy,  the  heathen  do 
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in  fact,  impose  upon  themselves  the  same  principles  of  duty 
which  the  law  [the  written  law]  imposes,  and  that  they  are 
consequently  a  law  to  themselves,  and  may  be  justly  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct  relatively  to  it.  The  heathen, 
the  apostle  argues  still  further,  through  the  universal  action  of 
their  consciences  demonstrate  th«  fact,  that  ^'the  work  of  the 
law  is  written  in  their  hearts,"  that  is,  that  the  very  duties 
which  the  written  law  requires,  are  revealed  to  them,  and  that 
they  do  and  can  not  but  affirm  their  obligations  to  obedience. 
Their  consciences  always  affirm  their  obligation  to  obey  this 
same  law,  and  their  thoughts  condemn  or  acquit  them  as  they 
obey  or  disobey  it  The  direct  object  of  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, in  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  to  assert  and  ar- 
gue the  perfect  identity  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  idea  of 
right  as  revealed  in  the  universal  Reason  of  man.       Ed.] 

The  same  truth  might  be  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
statute  books  of  heathen,  who  have  never  seen  the  Bible. 
Among  such  enactments  we  find,  **Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  Now  whence  this  similarity  between 
their  codes  and  that  of  the  Bible?  But  one  answer  is  possi- 
ble. The  heathen  more  or  less  accurately  translate  the  law 
of  their  higher  nature  into  their  statute  books.  Hence  their 
codes  resemble  that  copy  of  thq  same  law,  found  in  the 
Bible. 

The  identity  of  these  laws  we  remark  further,  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  of  which  any  individual  may  satisfy  himself^ 
by  an  appeal  to  his  own  consciousness  in  connection  with  a 
mass  of  facts  which  lie  every  where  within  and  around  him.  So 
obvious  is  this  identity,  that  many  have  been  rescued  from  infi- 
delity by  it.  They  nave  found  the  Moral  Law  to  be  so  per- 
fect a  translation  of  the  demands  of  their  inner  being,  that 
they  have  been  constrained  to  confess  it  to  be  divine,  and 
the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  corner  stone  to  be  the  religion 
for  man.  Who  can  read  this  law,  as  enunciated  by  the  Sav- 
ior, and  not  feel  that  it  voices  forth  the  deep  wants  of  his 
moral  nature?  Read  to  the  savage  the  divine  mandate, 
^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — and  it  challenges  his  assent.  He 
cannot  withhold  it,  if  he  would.  His  reason  bows  before 
its  awful  authority,  and  affirms  his  obligation  to  obey.  The 
authority  of  this  law  has  never  been  honestly  questioned  by 
man  or  devil. 
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Whatever  theories  also  men  may  adopt,  however  deeply 
schooled  they  may  be  in  the  dogmas  of  involuntary,  constitu- 
tional, or  propagated  sin — it  is  their  irrepressible  conviction, 
that  doing  rights  and  nothing  else,  is  obedience  to  God — that 
doing  wrongs  and  nothing  else,  is  disobedience.  The  common 
sense  of  the  world  has  ever  testified  to  the  identity  of  right 
and  holiness,  of  wrong  and  sin,  of  the  law  of  conscience 
and  the  law  of  God. 

It  might  be  shown  too,  were  it  not  so  difficult  to  prove  first 
troths,  that  nothing  can  be  obligatory,  except  what  Reason 
imposes,  that  her  mandates  constitute  the  Rule  of  Right  (ei- 
ther as  an  abstract  principle,  or  in  its  applications,)  and  con- 
sequently, that  nothing  else  in  opposition  to  it,  is  or  can  be 
binding. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  a  thousand  appli- 
cations of  this  rule  could  never  have  been  known,  had  they 
not  been  revealed  from  heaven.  We  only  mean  to  say,  when 
any  duty  is  enjoined,  it  must,  either  by  virtue  of  its  perceived 
nature,  or  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  being  who  en- 
joins it,  receive  the  sanction  of  Reason,  and  thus  be  brought 
within  the  Rule  of  Right,  in  other  words,  be  affirmed  as  duty, 
by  the  conscience  of  the  subject  himself,  or  it  can  not  be 
binding. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  we  remark  finally,  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  Moral  Law  produces  inward  peace.  Why  is  this? 
How  can  we  account  for  the  peace  passing  understand- 
ing, which  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian?  Why  is 
there  '*no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus?" 
The  reason  is  obvious — in  obeying  God,  they  obey  the  laws 
of  spiritual  life,  as  revealed  in  our  own  nature,  and  affirmed 
by  our  own  consciences. 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  no  peace  to  the  wicked? 
What  makes  the  murderer  so  wretched?  At  midnight  he 
has  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow.  He  has 
buried  the  corpse,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  concealed  the 
evidence  of  the  deed.  Now  he  retires  to  rest,  but  how  rest- 
less! How  like  an  angry  maniac  he  tosses  on  his  pillow! 
His  conscience  shrieks  in  agony,  and  every  feeling  of  his 
soqI  is  in  insurrection.  Ah,  let  me  lie  on  a  bed  of  fire  rather 
than  feel  what  wrings  his  heart! 

"  Sin  is  a  ptng  where  more  than  madness  lies, 
A  worm  that  can  not  sleep  and  never  dies." 

^  He  that  sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul.^' 

Why  such  facts  as  those  above  referred  to  in  the  unvarying 
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history  of  hamanitj?  The  answer  and  the  only  true  answer 
is  this,  When  we  obey  the  Rule  of  Right,  we  know  that  we 
have  rendered  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  conversely 
when  we  have  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  inward  peace  pro- 
claims a  corresponding  conformity  to  the  Rule  of  Right. 
When  we  transgress  tlic  Law  of  Reason,  we  know  we  have 
disobeyed  God,  and  when  we  disobey  God,  inward  pangs  tes- 
tify, in  no  dubious  language,  that  the  laws  of  the  soul  have 
been  trampled  upon.  This  is  demonstration  that  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  laws  of  our  inner  being  are  identical.  There  is 
the  same  connection  between  the  transgression  of  Moral  Law 
and  mental  pain,  that  there  is  between  the  transgression  of 
physical  law  and  physical  pain.  The  former  belongs  to  our 
moral  nature,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  latter  belongs 
to  our  physical  nature.  Moral  law  is  simply  the  demands  of 
our  spiritual  nature  written  out.  To  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  cstabhsh  the  following  objections  may 
be  urged — objections  demanding  a  passing  notice. 

This  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  is  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Total  Depravity.  If  any  one  faculty  of  our  nature  is  true  to 
God  and  his  government,  the  whole  being  is  not  depraved. 
This  objection  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  our  doctrine,  if  the 
depravity  ascribed  to  the  sinner  were  not  moral  but  constitution- 
al. This  however  is  by  no  mc-ans  the  case.  The  sinner  is 
not  to  be  called  into  judgment  for  his  constitution,  but  for 
•-'  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  On  this  subject  the  Bible  is 
perfectly  explicit.  No  other  depravity  for  which  man  is  held 
as  morally  responsible,  is  therein  spoken  of,  or  implied,  but 
that  which  consists  in  *^  the  transgression  of  the  law."  Now 
were  our  doctrine  untrue,  total  moral  depravity,  in  the  Bible 
sense,  would  be  an  impossibility.  '•'Where  there  is  no  law 
[when  the  rule  of  duty  is  not  in  some  way  revealed  to  the 
subject]  there  is  no  transgression."  Either  all  mankind  are 
not,  in  the  light  of  God's  law,  totally  depraved,  or  that  law 
has  been  revealed  to  all,  and  they  in  jill  their  moral  acts, 
have  violated  it.  Our  doctrine,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  idea  of  right,  as  it  exists  io 
the  minds  of  all  moral  agents,  must  be  true,  or  the  doctrine 
of  universal  total  depravity  can  not  be  true. 

The  inspired  Apostle,  it  is  urged  again,  informed  Agrippa 
that  previous  to  his  conversion  he  "  verily  thought  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." Here,  says  the  objector,  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
manifest  discrepancy  between  the  edicts  of  Reason  and  those 
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of  the  Moral  Law.  The  former  requires  what  the  latter 
/brbids.  Is  our  opponent  serious  in  this  objection?  Will  he 
maintain  that  it  was  right  for  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Certain- 
ly not.  Then  wiiat  discrepancy  between  right  and  Go(fs  re- 
quirements does  this  case  aflord  ?  Will  he  say  conscience 
required  him  to  do  what  was  not  right?  But  this  is  absurd, 
for  the  demands  of  conscience  are  the  very  things,  universally 
designated  by  the  term  '•''  right.'' 

The  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty  we  supp'^ose  to  be 
this;  The  Apostle  intended  to  express  merely  an*  opinion 
which  he  had  entertained  in  the  days  of  his  impenitency — 
an  opinion  which  had  no  connection  with  his  conscience. 
The  word  translated  *' ought"  means  ^expedient,  fit,  neces- 
sary.' He  said  he  thought  it  necessary,  (perhaps  to  support 
the  religion  of  his  fathers)  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
acted  with  the  least  reference  to  conscience  or  duty.  Blinded 
by  rage  and  passion,  he  was  doubtless  entirely  reckless  of 
both.  As  in  case  of  other  wicked  men,  in  doing  what  they 
think  proper,  the  voice  of  obligation  was  not  heeded.  Other 
principles  had  usurped  their  place,  and  controlled  the  wilL 
Had  he  listened  to  the  silent  admonition  of  his  conscience, 
he  would  have  done  far  otherwise. 

It  is  urged  still  further,  that  the  same  apostle  affirmed  to 
the  Jewish  council,  that  he  ^'had  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  that  day."  It  is  contended  that  he  here 
meant  to  assert,  that  he  had  never,  during  his  life,  violated 
bis  conscience.  But  this  construction  makes  the  apostle  as- 
sert what  no  honest,  much  less  divinely  inspired  man  would 
assert.  What  then  did  he  mean  to  affirm?  The  answer  is 
plain.  On  the  preceding  day  he  had  given  to  the  same  tri- 
bunal a  history  of  his  experience  up  to  the  time  of  his  con- 
version. Here  he  resumes  the  narrative,  and  intends  to  be 
understood  that  since  that  event,  and  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tions then  in  controversy  between  him  and  his  accusers,  he 
bad  lived  in  ail  good  conscience  before  God.  This  was  evi- 
dently his  meaning,  for  it  was  his  life  as  a  Christian  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  vindicate.  With  his  previous  course  his 
accusers  found  no  fault.  Of  that  consequently,  he  bad  no 
occasion  to  speak  at  all. 

If  any  inference  relating  to  the  subject  in  band,  can  be 
deduced  from  this  assertion  of  the  apostle,  it  is  favorable  to 
diepositiOD  we  have  taken.    He  had  obeyed  God's  law,  since 
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his  converbion.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  conscience  too, 
there  was  certainly  no  discrepancy  between  them.  He  sub- 
sequently affirmed,  that  he  ^exercised  himself  to  have  always 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.'' 
Would  he  have  done  this,  had  he  believed  that  the  dictates  of 
conscience  ever  contravened  the  Mora)  Law?  Would  be 
have  done  this,  had  he  not  believed  that  they  never  disagree? 

This  view,  it  is  still  further  objected,  renders  the  Bible  un- 
necessary. If  the  rule  of  duty  be  found  in  the  Reason,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  special  revelation  of  God.  Will  the  objec- 
tor say  that  no  communication  from  heaven  is  needed,  except 
a  law — that  no  light  relating  to  the  objects  and  limits  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  can  be  reconciled  to  offending  man,  is  important? 
Will  he  deny  that  the  law  of  Right  itself  needs  to  be  unen- 
tombed  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  separated  from  every 
thing  else,  and  brought  with  greater  distinctness  before  tlic 
mind — that  it  needs  to  be  clothed  with  Divine  authority  and 
rendered  sacred  by  Divine  sanctions — that  light  is  espe- 
cially needed  relating  to  its  endlessly  diversified  applications? 

But  can  we  not,  according  to  this  theory,  it  is  asked,  reach 
heaven,  by  following  the  dictates  of  Reason  unaided  by  the  Bi- 
ble? Certainly,  we  answer,  had  the  Bible  never  fallen  within 
our  reach.  Enoch,  Abraham  and  Job  were  never  blessed  by 
its  heavenly  light,  yet  they  are  among  the  redeemed.  From 
the  fact,  that  heathen  may  be  saved  without  a  special  revela- 
tion, however,  it  by  no  mean^j  follows  that  they  will  be.  Such 
a  revelation  is  requisite,  not  to  render  their  salvation  possi- 
ble, but  to  render  it  probable,  and  more  especially  certain. 

The  admission  made  above,  however,  affords  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  infidel  and  transcendentalist,  who,  repudiating 
the  Bible,  think  to  secure  a  happy  immortality,  guided  only 
by  the  star-light  of  Reason.  Enoch  and  Abraham  never  re- 
jected the  Bible.  They  availed  themselves  of  all  the  light 
within  their  reach;  so  must  all  do  who  would  follow  the  Rule 
of  Reason.  It  requires  us,  for  example,  to  do  all  we  can 
to  relieve  suffering.  This  implies  a  command  to  do  all  we 
can  to  aspertain  where  suffering  exists.  Can  we  turn  our 
back  upon  light  relating  to  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  fol- 
low this  rule?  No,  the  idea  is  absurd,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
idea  that  we  can  follow  Reason  and  reject  the  Bible.  Would 
he  who  claims  to  do  this,  enter  into  a  candid  examination  of 
himself,  he  would  see,  we  think,  that  he  comes  far  short  of 
conformity  to  the  Law  of  Reason.    It  requires  him  to  do  all 
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the  good  within  bis  power.  Is  he  willing  honestly  to  enquire 
whether  by  becoming  a  missionary  to  instruct  the  degraded 
inhabitants  of  Tunis,  or  Algiers,  he  could  not  do  more  to  ben- 
efit his  race  than  by  living  in  ease  and  luxury  at  home?  Is 
he  willing  candidly  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  then  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  Reason?  Probably  not.  An  exam- 
ination doubtless  would  convince  him  that  he  is  covering  up 
a  deeply  dishonest  heart — that  inclination  not  reason  is  his 
guiding  star. 

This  view,  it  is  objected  finally,  makes  conscience  an  infal- 
lible guide*  In  one  sense,  we  answer,  conscience  is,  and  in 
another,  it  is  not  an  infallible  guide.  The  Divine  law,  and 
the  law  of  conscience  arc  a  single  identical  principle,  requi- 
ring supreme  love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  man.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible, however,  of  applications  to  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 
Some  of  its  specifications  are  written  out  in  the  Bible;  but 
in  most  cases  we  are  left  to  our  own  honest  judgments,  in  the 
use  of  all  the  light  falling  within  our  reach,  to  determine  the 
forms  of  duty  which  the  great  law  of  love  devolves  upon  us. 
Now  in  applying  this  law,  we  may  err.  From  partial  views 
of  truth,  we  may  feci  conscientiously  bound  to  take  a  course 
which  more  light  might  have  shown  to  be  injurious.  In  this 
sense  conscience  infallible.  But  here  is  error^  not  sin.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  any  other  course  under  the  circumstances 
could  have  been  obligatory.  Left  as  we  are  to  follow  our 
own  best  judgments  in  applying  the  Law  of  Love,  we 
certainly  can  not  be  involved  in  guilt  in  doing  it.  A  conscien- 
tious sin,  then,  is  an  impossibility.  The  man  who  follows  his 
conscience  does  no  moral  wrong.  In  this  sense  conscience 
Viinfallible. 

The  great  truth  which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate 
and  establish,  leads  to  many  important  suggestions.  With 
a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  these,  we  shall  close  this  article. 

I.  No  sentiment  is  more  untrue  or  dangerous  than  that 
which  makes  Religion  and  Reason  antagonisms.  So  far  as  this 
sentiment  obtains,  men  will  reject  religion;  for  implicit  reli- 
ance on  the  decisions  of  the  Reason,  is  a  law  of  humanity 
never  to  be  violated.  Reason  is  and  must  be  the  final 
umpire  of  appeal.  God  so  treats  it.  "Come  now  and  let 
us  reason  together,"  is  his  language,  meaning,  let  us  bring 
the  controversy  before  the  bar  of  Reason  and  abide  its  judg- 
ment 

There  are  facts  of  infinite  moment  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
and  consequently  fields  opened  for  the  application  of  the  Law 
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of  L6ve,  which  unaided  Reason  never  would  have  discovered, 
but  there  is  nothing  therein  contrary  to  Reason.  If  there  is, 
men  must  reject  it  If  there  is  any  thing  in  our  creeds  mani- 
festly unreasonable,  we  ought  to  expunge  it,  for  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  word  of  God.  We  can  not  ourselve§  ever 
have  confidence  in  such  dogmas.  How  then  can  we  expect 
others  to  do  it?  It  is  too  late  to  dole  out  our  absurdities  and 
comfort  ourselves  by  supposing  the  disgust  they  create  in 
men's  intelligences,  to  be  the  opposition  of  their  hearts  to  the 
truth. 

Nor  is  the  sentiment  which  divorces  Religion  and  Reason 
true.  From  eternity  they  have  been  twin  sisters  and  have 
never  fallen  out  by  the  way.  We  are  aware  that  infidels,  in 
their  crusade  against  Christianity,  have  always  claimed  Rea- 
son as  an  ally.  To  follow  Reason  is  to  reject  the  Bible, 
according  to  their  creed.  One  of  their  number  writes  a  book 
making  war  upon  the  sacred  volume  and  entitles  it  *The  age 
of  Reason.'  Infidel  France  proclaims  '•  there  is  no  God ' 
*"  the  Bible  is  a  lie,'  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  then  falls 
down  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Reason.  But  all  this  is 
founded  upon  unadulterated  puerileerror— error  which  would 
only  excite  a  smile,  were  it  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
human  destiny.  The  infidel  in  warring  against  Christianity 
wars  against  his  own  moral  nature.  He  dethrones  Reason 
when  he  casts  down  the  Bible;  he  buries  both  in  a  common 
grave;  for  both  are  everlastingly  linked  together.  The  fact  of 
the  Divine  existence  is  unceasingly  echoed  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  The  Divine  Law  is  inscribed  with  a  pen  of 
iron  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart.  Every  pulsation  of  man's 
inner  being  beats  responsive  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  What 
nameless  folly  then  to  reject  that  sacred  book,  while  pretend- 
ing to  follow  the  spontaneities  of  human  nature. 

Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  infidels,  it  is  certain  they 
have  never  deeply  studied  themselves.  We  would  as  soon 
believe  the  mart  who  denies  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  to  be 
greater  than  the  third,  a  good  mathematician,  as  the  man 
who  denies  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  a  good  mental 
philosopher. 

3.  Those  who  suppose  religion  to  consist  in  invohmtary 
feelings,  and  in  the  belief  of  abstract  truths — those  who  be- 
heve  it  to  be  disconnected  with  such  subjects  as  war,  tem- 

Serance,  slavery  and  poKtics,  labor  under  a  stupendous  error. 
Leligion  and  right  are  identical  and  coextensive.     They  fill 
the  whole  circun^ference  of  human  action  and  human  ac- 
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cooatabilitj.  That  religion  which  is  too  abstract,  refined, 
loTtj,  or  circumscribed,  to  acknowledge  intimate  relationship 
with  the  reforms  of  the  age,  is  poetry,  not  religion.  The 
man  who  thinks  himself  a  Christian,  while  transgressing  the 
common  principles  of  justice,  carries  a  lie  in  his  right  hand. 

3.  The  benevolence  of  God  in  giving  man  a  law,  and 
hanging  over  it  the  dread  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell,  is 
conspicaous  from  this  point.  His  law  was  copied  from  man's 
moral  constitution.  Its  design  is  to  protect  his  immortal  na- 
ture. "Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  its  heavenly  injunction.  The 
mind  is  a  **harp  of  a  thousand  strinpjs."  Patterned  after  the 
Uncreated  Intelligence,  it  is  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.''  Its  capacities  and  susceptibilities,  its  delicate  and 
awful  strings,  its  surpassing  beauty,  its  endless  duration,  fit 
it  for  companionship  with  the  Eternal  One.  This  mind 
God  would  have  rise  and  expand  forever,  with  angelic 
energy  and  in  angelic  bliss.  But  its  laws  must  be  obeyed, 
or  its  beauty  will  be  changed  to  deformity,  its  bliss  to  agony,  • 
its  very  existence  to  an  insufferable  evil.     It  will  become 

**  A  wandering  mass  of  hopeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  oarse: 
The  menace  of  the  universe, 
8tUI  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course." 

To  prevent  such  ruin,  God,  blessed  be  his  name,  has  written 
oat  its  law,  and  enjoined  obedience  by  the  amazing  sanctions 
of  a  future  world.  Who  will  not  exclaim,  **  Just  and  right- 
eous are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints  1" 

4.  Our  subject  presents  the  religion  of  Christ  in  an  inter- 
estiDg  aspect  '  His  commands  are  not  grievous'  nor  arbi- 
trary. Religion  is  not  gloomy,  unnatural,  ghostly.  It  is  health 
in  the  soul.  While  impenitence  is  disease  and  derangement, 
among  the  mind's  faculties.  Religion  is  blessed,  deep,  in- 
finite harmony.  The  one  is  a  transgression,  the  other  an  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  spiritual  life.  The  question  the  gospel 
propounds  to  the  wretched,  unhappy  sinner  is  this — ^'Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole,'  *  wilt  thou  have  the  life  streams  of  im- 
mortal health  coursing  through  the  channels  of  thy  soul?* 

5.  Christianity  is  from  God.  The  Moral  Law  is  the  echo 
of  man's  moral  nature,  and  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parent*  It  is  the  comer  stone  of  the  Christian  edifice,  and 
as  it  was  laid  by  our  Creator,  we  may  safely  repose  in  the 
fiict  that  the  whole  super-structure  is  his  handy  work.  Chris- 
tiani^  is  the  religion  for  man.    While  every  other  system 
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is  uDoatural  and  exotic,  it  is  just  what  he  needs.  It  reaches 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  wants,  and  with  a  soothing,  heav- 
enly hand,  heals  all  his  souPs  maladies,  ^reat  peace  have 
thej  that  love  thy  Law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.''  It 
can  say, 

"Come  ye  disconsolate  where  e'er  ye  langmdi, 
Come  to  the  mercy  seat,  fenrently  koeei, 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  angaish, 
Earth  has  no  sorrows  which  heaven  can  not  heaL" 

Or  in  the  more  melting  language  of  the  Son  of  God  it  ex- 
claims, "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  la- 
den and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Christianity,  reader,  i%  found- 
td  vpon  a  rock. 
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ARTICLE  LVHI. 

Bom.  Vii:  14— 25— Not  Christian  Experience. 

Bt  Kxy.  Edwabd  Wkxo, 
Putor  of  the  Congregational  Cburoh  of  Patteraon,  N,  J. 

The  most  important  inquiry  suggested  by  reading  this  pas- 
sage is,  whether  the  state  of  mind  here  described  is  that  of  a 
Christian,  in  the  exercise  of  pure  Evangelical  faith,  or  that 
of  a  convicted  sinner,  seeking  sanctification,  or  deliverance 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  by  the  Law  f 

This  question  has  agitated  the  Christian  World  some  four- 
teen hundred  years.  On  each  side  of  it,  have  been  array- 
ed some  of  the  ablest  biblical  scholars,  and  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  men.  Unlike  that  of  naany  other  religious 
questions,  which  have  agitated  the  church  equally  long,  and 
which  have  been  even  more  warmly  contested,  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  practical  moment.  It  respects  the  standard  of  Kvan- 
gelical  piety,  and  consequently  the  purity  and  eflSciency  of 
the  christian  church.  Indeed  it  involves  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  salvation  of  a  multitude  of  the  professed  disciples 
of  Christ  It  is  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  has  led  the 
writer  to  present  his  convictions  and  reasonings  upon  the 
subject,  and  not,  either  the  love  or  desire  of  controversy. 
Upon  a  very  little  reflection,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dif- 
ference of  view  between  the  parties  in  this  controversy,  is 
radical — pertaining  not  to  4he  meaning  of  a  few  terms,  or 
phrases,  but  to  the  whole  state  described.  The  one  class  of 
interpreters  take  the  ground,  that  the  description  here  giv- 
en is  an  accurate  map,  or  picture  of  the  regenerate  heart; 
whilst  the  other  class  deny  that  it  applies  to  christian  char- 
acter at  all.  They  aver,  that  the  state  of  mind  here  portray. 
I  ed  differs  wholly  from  that  of  believers,  who  have  received 
i        the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they  cry  "  Abba^  Father,^^ 

We  are  aware  that  some  have  attempted  to  steer  a  middle 

coarse  between  these  extremes.    The  attempt  however  in 

oar  estimatioD  has  been  wholly  unsuccessful.     The  passage, 

asvre  understiind  it,  does  not  describe,  either  a  low,  or  high 

form  of  Christian  experience.     The  portrait  is  neither  that 

of  a  frabe  In  Christ,  nor  of  the  man  who  has  arrived  at  the 

measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  that 

15 
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of  the  convicted  sinner,  struggling  hj  his  own  unaided  powen, 
from  legal  considerations  alone,  to  deliver  himself  from  ^^  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bonds  of  iniquitj.'^  It  niaj  be, 
and  undoubtedly  is  true,  that  the  back-slidden  christian,  vrho 
has  fallen  from  the  evangelical  state  of  faith^  into  the  slough 
of  legality,  has  an  experience  like  to  the  one  here  describe. 
But  let  it  be  renoembered,  that  the  experience  of  a  back- 
slider is  not  christian  experience.  Unless  his  backslidings  are 
healed  he  will  be  lost 

In  substantiating  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  will  in  the 
first  place,  piesent  and  answer  the  arguments  usually  relied 
r  upon  to  establish  the  other  side  of  the  question.  These  may 
all  be  reduced  to  three. 

L  The  apostle  throughout  the  whole  passage  speaks  in  the 

!>resent  tense — therefore,  it  is  said,  it  may  be  legitimately  and 
ifiirly  inferred,  that  he  describes  the  state  of  mind  which  be 
possessed  when  he  wrote  it 

2.  It  is  alleged,  that  many  of  the  terms  which  are  used  in 
the  description.are  applicable  only  to  the  renewed  heart 

3.  It  is  said,  that  the  atate  of  mind  here  described  accords 
with  the  common,  if  not  with  the  universal  experience  of 
christians. 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  argunrients,  which  is  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the  pas- 
sage, that  the  apostle  describes  the  state  of  mind,  which  he 
possessed  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  If  this  inference 
is  correct,  it  conclusively  and  forever  settles  the  question.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  wrote 
this  epistle,  was  possessed  of  a  lygh  matured  christian  char- 
acter. As  to  when  and  where  this  epistle  was  written,  there 
is  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  generally  believed,, 
and  on  good  evidence,  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth,  in  the 
latter  part  of  A.  D.,  57,  or  the  fore  part  of  A.  D.,  58.  At 
this  time  the  apostle  Aad  passed  some  twenty  years  in  the 
minstry — had  performed  with  great  success  three  missiona- 
ry tours  through  Asia  Minor,  and  was  near  the  completion 
of  his  second  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  More  than  fourteen 
years  before,  he  had  experienced  that  glorious  vision,  descri- 
bed  2  Cor.  12:  1,  in  which,  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  the  paradise  of  God,  and  heard  unspeakable  words. 
It  was  also  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  long  and  successful  lar 
bors  at  Ephcsus,  in  reference  to  which,  he  could  say,  he  had 
not^^  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'' and  that 
he  was  ^^  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.'' 
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If  any  one  should  wish  to  exaoaine  the  proof,  as  to  tb« 
tiinc  and  place  of  writing  the  epistle,  they  may  compare  the 
following  passages: 

1.  As  to  the  time— Roia  15:  18,  19,  23—27.  Acts  19: 
21;  20:  22;  24:  17.  1  Cor.  16:  I,  2.  8  Cor.,  8:  1;  9:  1, 
2,12. 

2.  As  to  the  place  of  writing.  Rom.  16:  23.  1  Cor.,  1:  14. 
Acts  19:   22.    2  Tim.,  4:  20. 

That  the  apostle  was  not  in  a  backslidden  state  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  whole  epistle  bears  ample  testimony. 
Not  relying  however  on  a  general  vague  statement  we  will 
adduce  a  few  passages  to  show,  that  his  mind  at  the  time  was 
in  the  full  fervor  of  gospel  love.  1.  Chap.  9:  9 — 16.  *'  For 
God  is  ray  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you 
always  in  my  prayers,  making  request  (if  by  any  means  now 
at  length  I  might  have  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of 
God)  to  come  unto  you.  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may 
impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gifl,  to  the  end  you  may  be 
established;  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with 
you^  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.  Now  I  would 
not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purpo&ed 
to  come  unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  I  might  have 
some  fruit  among  you,  even  as  amons:  other  Gentiles.  I  am  a 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise 
and  the  unwise ;  so,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  asha- 
med of  the  gospel  of  ChrisC 

Who  can  attentively  read  this  passa£:e  without  realizing, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  a  triumphant  faith  and  love,  of  one 
who  was  6lled  with  a  burning  zeal,  to  communicate  to  others 
what  his  own  mind  saw,  and  his  own  soul  was  experien- 
cing! 

We  quote  next,  Chapt9:  1—3  **  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ; 
1  lie  not;  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  1  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in 
my  heart  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  acursed  from 
Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'' 
Here  is  a  three-fold  testimony,  that  the  apostle  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  at  the 
time  be  wrote. 

1.  What  he  utters,  he  affirms,  was  done  in  Christ,  that  is, 
he  did  it  feeling  his  union  and  communion  with  Christ,  hav- 
ing the  rerj  spirit  and  temper  of  his  heavenly  master. 
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3.  That  be  is  not  imstaken  as  to  the  state,  he  declares  him- 
self to  be  in,  he  asserts  that  his  conscience  under  the  eniight- 
ning  and  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bears  him  full 
and  clear  testimony. 

3.  The  spirit  he  possessed,  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  who  voluntarily  took  the  sinner's  place, 
and  ^''  sufierred  the  just  for  tlie  unjust^'  He  could  wish,  that 
the  penal  evil  threatened  against  sin,  might  be  inflicted  upon 
his  own  soul^  if  by  thus  suffering,  he  could  be  instrumental  of 
saving  his  Jewish  brethren.  Such  disinterested  love,  such 
heavenly  compassion  is  never  possessed,  nor  felt  by  any  one^ 
who  is  not  in  full  and  sweet  communion  with  his  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

The  last  passage  we  adduce  upon  this  point,  is  Chapt. 
15:  9.  ^'And  1  am  sure  that  when  I  come  to  you,  I 
shall  come  in  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ''  No  one  in  a  back-slidden  state  would  make  such  a 
declaration,  without  being  guilty  of  the  highest  presumption. 
These  passages,  together  with  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  epistle,  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Apos- 
tle, at  the  lime  of  his  writing  the  epistle,  was  in  the  full  enjoy* 
ment  of  evangelical  piety.  Hence  we  affirm  that  if  this 
present-tense  argument  is  valid,  it  conclusively  and  for  ever 
settles  the  question.  The  passage,  in  question,  is  not  only  des- 
criptive of  christian  experience,  but  also  of  a  very  high  form 
of  the  same;  for  no  one  probably,  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  Paul  at  this  time  was  a  mere  driveler  in  piety, 
that  he  was  still  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  chris- 
tian baby-hood.  Here  let  us  remark  in  passing,  that  this  view 
of  the  subject,  entirely  cuts  off  those,  who  would  rest  at  the 
half  way  house,  upon  this  question,  who  tell  us,  that  though 
the  passage  is  not  a  delineation  of  the  highest  state  of  chris- 
tian experience,  still  it  is,  of  a  low  form  of  it.  Of  such, 
we  would  ask,  what  becomes  then  of  your  present-tense  ar- 
gument ?  Do  you  maintain  that  Paul  was  in  a  low  state  of 
Christian  enjoyment,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  If  not,  then 
this  low  form  of  Christian  experience  was  not  his  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  the  present-tense  argument  by  your  own  in- 
terpretration,  is  cast  aside.  The  passage  then,  if  it  is  the  pic- 
tare  of  the  Apostle's  spiritual  state,  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  Christian  character,  but  also  of  that 
character  in  its  maturity.  It  contains,  not  only  the  outline  of 
the  inheritance  conferred  upon  the  disciple  of  Christ,  while 
here  upon  earth,  but  also,  the  delineation  of  the  fullness  of  his 
possessions* 
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Haring  thas  stated  what  this  argument,  if  valid,  proves, 
let  us,  in  the  next  place,  examine  its  validity.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  an  argument  carrying  with  it,  such  impor- 
tant consequences,  should  be  well  founded.  It  ought  to  stand 
upon  an  impregnable  basis.  Does  this  stand  upon  such  a  basis  ^ 
Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  speakers,  or  writers  of  any  age 
or  nation,  when  personating  a  great  principle  or  fact,  to  use 
the  present  tense,  when  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  understood, 
that  the  description  given,  is  not  a  delineation  of  their  pres- 
ent state  or  character  ?  Take  a  familiar  example.  Often  is 
an  orthodox  clergyman,  in  leading  the  worship  of  the  congre- 
gation, heard  to  use,  in  his  prayer,  language  like  the  follow- 
ing :  '*  We  are  all  sinners,  we  have  gone  out  of  the  way.  In 
us  there  is  no  worth,  or  worthiness.  We  are  altogether  pol- 
luted— from  the  crown  of  our  head  to  the  sole  of  our  feet,  there 
is  no  soundness."  In  such  a  case,  are  we  to  understand,  that 
be  means  to  affirm,  that  this  is  the  then  state  of  all  present, 
comprehending  both  the  converted,  and  the  unconverted  ?  Or 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  aside  from  divine  grace,  and  the  re- 
newing and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  spirit,  this  is  the  nat- 
ural state  of  all?  Undoubtedly  the  latter  is  the  fair,  and  only 
legitimate  construction  of  his  words.  To  say  that  those,  who 
are  regenerated  and  walking  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  are 
altogether  polluted,  that  in  them  is  no  moral  soundness^  would 
be  manifestly  absurd.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying, 
that  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit, 
when  fully  exerted  upon  the  soul,  produces  in  it,  no  moral 
change. 

Again,  when  the  Apostle  James,  speaking  of  the  tongue, 
affirms^  that  ^  therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Fath- 
er, and  therewith  curse  we  men,  who  are  made  after  the 
similitude  of  God,"  would  it  be  legitimate  to  infer,  that, 
because  he  uses  the  present  tense,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  cursing  his  fellow  men  T  Such 
an  inference  all  would  pronounce  the  height  of  absurdity. — 
Still  farther,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  writing  to  Timothy 
declares,  '*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners ;  of  wMm  1  am  chief j'^  because  he  uses  the  present 
teose,  are  we  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to  assert,  that  at 
the  time  of  writing,  he  was  not  only  an  actual  sinner,  but  also 
io  rebellion  •  and  opposition  of  heart  to  GodL^  he  was  ahead,  or 
took  the  lead  of  all  other  sinners  ?  Horrible  conclusion! — 
Hfho  is  bardjr  enovgh  to  maintain  it  ?  If  the  above  reason* 
15»  T 
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ing  is  correct,  and  if  the  illustrations  adduced  are  to  the  point, 
then  it  follows,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  passage  under  consideration  does  not  prove  it  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  then  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind.  There 
must  be  other  reasons  conjoined  with  it,  in  order  to  estabKsh 
such  a  conclusion.     Is  there  any  thing  in  the  context  which 
demands  such  a  construction  ?    Let  us  see.     In    the  seventh 
verse  of  our  chapter,  the  Apostle  commenced  illustrating  the 
effect  of  naked  law,  upon  the  depraved  human  heart    by  an 
appeal  to  his  own  experience,  or  in  other  words,  according  to 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  (sec  1  Con  13:  1-3,  11;  Phil. 
3  :  4-12,  &c.,)  he  impersonates  a  great  and  universal  troth. — 
Pursuing  his  description,  in  the  eleventh  verse,  he   asserts, 
that  sin,  taking  occasion  bj  the  law,  had  both  deceived  and 
slain  him.    In  the  next  verse  he  proclaims  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  law,  ^nd  then  in  the   thirteenth,  states,  and  explains 
the  seeming  paradox  involved  in  these   two  declarations. — 
^•^  Was  then,''  exclaims  he  ^  that  which  is   good,  made   death 
unto  me  ?    By  no  means.    But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful."     The  subse- 
quent part  of  the  chapter  is  an  illustration  or  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  commandment,  or  law   com- 
ing in  collision   with  the  depraved  heart,  developes  the  extent 
and  strength  of  its  opposition  to  holiness.     It   is   introduced 
by  what  rrof.  Stuart  denominates,  gar  illustrantis  et  confor- 
mantis.     "  For,"  says  the  apostle,   "  we  know  that  the  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin."     When  ?     How  t 
In  his  natural,  unregenerate  state,  diestitute  of,  and  undeliv- 
ered by  grace.     Here  let  it  be  observed  that  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  there  was  a  necessity  for  changing  the  tense. — 
The  apostle  could  not  have   said,  "  We  know  that  the   law 
was  spiritual."     Such  a  declaration  would  have  implied,  eith- 
er, that  the  law  itself  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  it  had  lost 
its  spirituality.     In  all  the  previous  descriptions,  the  law  had 
been  so  referred  to,  that  the  past  tense  could  be  appropriately 
used,  but  as  now  referred  to,  it  could  not  be  so  used.    Having 
thus  changed  the  tense  in  the  first  clause  of^e  verse,  noth- 
'ing  was  more  natural,  than  for  a   lively,  forcible  writor  like 
Paul,  to  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  latter  clause,  and 
having  begun  with   the  figurative  use  of  the  tense,  it  was 
equally  natural,  and  according  to  rhetorical  rale,  to  contimie 
it  through  the  whole.description. 
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In  the  above  argument  oar  simple  aim  has  been  to  show 
that  the  use  of  the  present  tense  does*  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  passage  is  descriptive  of  the  Apostle's  spiritual  state 
at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Neither  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, nor  the  subject  matter,  nor  the  context,  absolutely 
demand  such  an  interpretation.  If  such  a  construction  is  not 
necessarily,  or  absolutely  demanded,  it  may  not  be  demanded 
at  all.  Farther  if  not  absolutely  demanded,  it  may  be  an  ut- 
ter perversion  of  the  truth.  Hence  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  is  wholly  inconclusive,  and  estab- 
lishes nothing. 

We  do  not  however,  intend  to  rest  with  simply  invalidating 
this  argument.  We  will  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  state 
of  mind,  here  described,  could  not  have  been  the  apostle's 
state,  at  the  time,  when  he  penned  the  passage.  It  is  a  good 
rule  of  interpretation,  and  especially  applicable  to  the  inspir- 
ed writers,  never  to  make  the  statements  of  an  author  to  con- 
flict with  each  other,  unless  the  usus  loquendij  or  the  laws  of 
language  absolutely  require  it.  Now  we  assert  that  the  inter- 
pretation which  makes  this  passage  descriptive  of  Christian 
character,  directly  conflicts  with  all  that  the  apostle  else- 
where declares  of  himself  as  a  Christian.  In  proof  of  this, 
let  as  analyze  the  state  o£  mind,  here  described,  and  compare 
it  with  other  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  his 
character,  and  experience  as  a  Christian.  There  are  five 
distinct  and  prominent  characteristics  portrayed  in  the  passage. 
I.  It  is  a  carnal,  as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  state.  ^I  am 
cwmaV* 

%  It  is  a  state  of  bondage  and  captivity  as  opposed  to 
spiritual  liberty.     *••  Sold  under  sin. 

3.  It  is  a  state  abhorrent  to  the  conscience,  and  at  which, 
the  whole  moral  man  revolts.  ^^What  I  do,  I  allow  not:  but 
what  1  haie^  that  I  do." 

4.  It  is  a  state  of  moral  helplessness.  ^^For  to  will  is 
present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
fiad  not" 

6.  It  is  a  state  of  great  spiritual  misery  and  wretchedness. 
K)  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
kody  of  this  death  f 

Resilrveying  this  analysis,  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  invol- 
tntarily  exclaiming.  Is  this  all  that  the  grace  of  God  proposes  to 
<lo  for  man  on  earth  ?  Does  regeneration  leave  the  soul  in  a  cai^ 
ial  state,  sin's  captive,  the  abhorrence  of  reason,  impotent  to 
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good,  and  as  miserable  as  the  death  agony  can  make  it?  Is  this 
destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  binding  the  strongman  armed^ 
opening  in  the  heart  the  fountain  of  salvation  that  wells 
forth  the  perennial  streams  of  eternal  fife?  Is  it  giving  rest 
to  weary,  way-worn  souls,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  and 
setting  ^i  liberty  them  that  are  bruised?  Do  these  carnal, 
manacled,  helpless,  wretched  slaves  of  sin  constitute  that 
^chosen  generation,''  that  ^^royal  priesthood,"  that  "holy  na- 
tion," that  **peculiar  people,"  who  are  to  show  forth  ^hia 
{^raises,  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
ight?"  Our  soul  sickens  at  such  an  obscuration  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  proceed  now  to  our 
argument.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Paul  at  the  time 
of  writing  our  epistle,  was  a  mature  christian,  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise  of  the  evangelical  spirit  and  graces. 

1.  We  assort  that  there  is  no  scriptural  sense  in  which 
such  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  carnal.  There  are  but  two  ca- 
ses in  which  the  scriptures  apply  this  term  to  the  spiritual 
state  of  men.  One  is,  when  they  are  in  the  flesh;  (See  Ro- 
mans 7:  5;  8:  9,  first  clause:)  in  their  impenitent  and  unre- 
gencrate  state,  given  up  to  self-gratification,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  lust,  the  appetites  and  passions.  (See  Romans 
8:  5—8,  13;  Gal.  5:  19—21.  The  other  is,  when  they  pro- 
fess to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versation do  not  manifest  the  light,  spirit,  and  power  of  the 
gospel.  (See  I  Cor.  3:  1 — 4.)  Was  Paul  in  either  of  these 
senses  carnal?  If  not,  in  what  sense  was  he  carnal?  Will 
some  one  answer?  He  declares  Gal.  6:  20,  that  by  the  cross 
of  Christ  he  is  crucified  unto  the  world,  and  the  world  unto 
him.  What  does  he  mean  here  by  the  world?  Certainly 
not  the  circumambient  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and 
breathe,  nor  the  mountain's  height  and  the  ocean's  depth, 
nor  the  fountains  and  rivers  of  water — the  hills  and  valleys 
of  earth,  clad  in  their  beautiful  vesture,  and  teeming  with 
their  myriads  of  animated  forms.  In  no  such  sense  as  thia^ 
does  man  need  to  be  crucified  to  the  world.  This  is  nature 
with  open  volume  standing,  to  be  read  and  known  of  all  men. 
It  does  however  mean  the  pursuits,  lusts,  passions  and  motives 
of  that  selfish  world,  in  which  ungodiv  men  five,  move,  and 
have  their  being,  and  which  the  apostle  John  has  so  graphi- 
cally described.  ^^Por  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  If  a  man  be  wholly  dead  to 
these  and  they  to  him  so  that  they  seldom  tempt^  and  tiever 
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rulekim^  in  what  sense,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  caraal? 
Again,  Gal.  2: 20,  the  apostle  declares  that  he  is  crucified  with 
Christ,  that  nevertheless  he  lives,  yet  not  he,  but  Christ  lives 
in  him.  How  did  Christ  live  in  him?  The  answer  is  obvious: 
as  in  other  believers  bj  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Bat  in  Romans  8:  9,  it  is  asserted  that  those  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  dwells  are  not  in  tbq  flesh;  that  is,  they  are 
not  carnal.  Here  then  is  double  proof  that  Paul  was  not 
carnal.  In  leaving  this  point,  we  have  a  request  to  make  of 
those  who  may  hereaflcr  insist  that  the  passage  under  consid- 
eration is  Christian  experience,  that  they  will  please  tell  us, 
in  what  sense,  in  his  mature  christian  state,  the  world  cruci- 
fied to  him,  and  he  to  it,  and  Christ  dwelling  in  him,  Paul 
was  carnal. 

2.  Was  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote,  in  spiritual  bondage — 
Sin* s  captive  and  slave?  All  that  has  been  said  under  the 
other  head  goes  to  prove  his  emancipation  from  the  service 
of  sin.  If  a  man  is  not  carnal^  but  spiritual^  if  Christ  lives 
in  him,  and  his  life  is  a  life  of  faith,  how  can  it  be  said,  that 
fucA  an  one  is  a  slave  to  sini  But  Paul  tells  us  in  the  passa- 
ges quoted  above  that  he  lived  thus,  and  therefore  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  was  not  sin's  captive  or  slave.  Sin  never  rules 
over  man,  except  through  what  is  denominated  in  the  scrip- 
tores  ''ihe  Jksh:' 

In  1  Cor.  9:  26,  27,  he  declares  to  his  Corinthian  brethren, 
"I  therefore  so  run^  not  as  uncertainly^  ^^  fiE^^  A  ^^  ^*  ^^^  '^^ 
beateththe  air^  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
sabjection,  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  cringing  manacled  slave,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror,  who  walks  the  field  of  battle  in  triumph.  Mark, 
he  does  not  say  I  ought  to  keep  my  bod)'  under,  I  endeavor  to 
doit,  but  I  do  it.  Again,  what  does  body  mean  here.  Un- 
doubtedly the  whole  man.  By  a  figure  of  synecdoche,  which 
is  very  common  in  the  Scriptures,  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 
See  the  same  use  of  the  term  body,  Rom.  12:  1.  It  would 
be  a  strange  interpretation  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  would 
be  very  busy  in  subduing  those  propensities  more  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  bodily  organs,  while  he  neglected  the 
more  subtle  and  deadly  ones,  having  their  lodgement  in  the 
spirit  Add  to  all  this  his  declaration,  Rom.  8:2,^^  For  the 
Imt  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,''  and  the  proof  is  complete 
tiiat  Paul,  in  his  christian  state  was  neither  the  captive  nor 
the  slave  of  sin«  i^ 
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3«  Did  the  apostle  iive  in  a  state  of  mind  at  which  bis 
conscience  continually  revolted^  so  that  what  he  did  he  al- 
lowed not,  but  even  that  which  he  hated,  he  performed?  Let 
the  following  passages  be  compared  with  the  statement 
of  Romans  7:  15,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  harmonize 
them  with  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  describe  the  same  state 
of  mind. 

Acts  23:  1;  ^^And  Paul  earnestly  beholding  the  council 
said,  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day."  24:  26;  '■^  And  herein  do  I  ex- 
ercise myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man."  2  Cor.  1 :  12;  ^''  For  our  rejoicing  is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  aod 
godly  sincerity,  not  with  jleshly  wisdom^  but  by  the  grace  of 
God  We  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more 
abundantly  toward  you."  In  these  passages  three  things  are 
affirmed,  which  if  true,  utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  a  man,  in 
whom  they  all  meet  living  in  a  condemned  state — his  reason 
and  his  doings  being  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 

1.  He  declares  that  he  had  lived,  and  was  living  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God, 

2.  That  it  was  his  practice  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man.  The  word  translated  exer- 
cise in  the  second  verse  quoted,  means  to  do  or  practice, 
rather  than  to  try  or  endeavof .  Perhaps  our  word  train  would 
more  exactly  express  the  idea. 

3.  In  the  strongest  language  possible,  he  declares  that  his  con- 
science testifies  to  the  perfect  probity  and  godliness  of  his  life. 

(1.)  Their  walk  was  in  the  simplicity  or  integrity,  and  the 
sincerity  or  purity  (for  the  word  means  this,  see  Robinson'^s 
Lexicon.)  of  God;  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  in  that  integ- 
rity and  purity  which  God  by  his  Spirit  has  imparted  to,  or 
begotten  in  us,  as  opposed  to  these  qualities  as  the  mere  re- 
sults of  nature,  constitutional  bias,  habit,  or  impulse. 

(2.)  "Not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God." 
This  may  refer  to  the  standard  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  then  its  meaning 
will  be,  not  that  measure  of  integrity  and  purity  dictated  by 
man's  unaided  understanding,  but  that  measure  supernatu- 
rally  revealed  to  the  mind  by  the  divine  Spirit.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  refer  to  the  term  conversation;  then  the  mean- 
ing will  be  that  in  all  they  did,  they  were  supernaturally  di- 
rected and  governed,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  simple  light 
of  their  own  intellects,  unillumincd  by  the  divine  presence. 
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The  term  usaall/  translated  conversation^  in  our  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  ail  are  aware^,  in  the  original  relates  to 
the  whdle  course,  or  conduct  of  the  individual,  and  not  sim- 
ply to  his  converse  with  his  fellow  men.  Fleshly  also  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  that  which  is  the  mere  product  of 
nature,  and  grace  that  which  is  super  naturally  communi- 
cated. For  example,  see  ftfatthew  16:  17.  ^And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
JoDa:  for  Jlesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  simple  import  of  this 
is,  that  the  feict  that  Jesus  was  "  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God"  had  not  been  communicated  unto  Peter  through  the 
ordinary  natural  channels,  but  by  direct  divine  revelation. 
The  point  of  his  blessedness  was  not  the  knowledge  that  he 
had,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  that  knowledge,  and  the  proof  that  it  affords 
that  his  spirit  had  come  into  direct  communication  with  the 
living  God.  To  be  a  fleshly  and  a  natural  man  is  the  same 
thing.  To  be  a  spiritual  man,  and  a  man  of  grace  is  the 
same  thing  also.  In  this  lieht  of  the  subject,  let  us  para- 
phrase our  text.  For  our  glorying  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
oar  conscience,  that  we  have  lived  and  walked  in  this  world, 
in  the  integrity  and  purity  of  heart  which  God  imparts  unto 
the  soul,  and  have  been  directed  in  our  measures  and  doings, 
not  by  the  wisdom  of  mere  human  ingenuity,  but  by  that 
wisdom  which  the  Divine  favor  bestows  through  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Could  any  man^s  conscience  testify  thus, 
whilst  he  was  uniformly  doing  that  which  he  disapproved, 
and  even  abhorred?  We  will  only  add  upon  this  point  that 
fte  apostle  Paul  uniformly  taught,  that  the  state  of  mind, 
which  in  these  verses  he  asserts  himself  to  have  lived  in,  was 
the  only  true  evangelical  state.  In  1  Tim.  1 :  5,  19,  he  says, 
"Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 
hectrti  and  of  a  good  conscience^  and  of  faith  unfeigned.'''*  19th 
verse — ^^*  Holding  faith,  and  a  good  conscience^  which  some 
having  put  away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck.'^ 
Now  who  does  not  see  that  the  view  here  set  forth  directly 
conflicts  with  the  interpretation,  that  makes  Rom.  7:  15, 
descriptive  of  the  apostle's  christian  state.  They  are  palpa- 
ble opposites. 

4.  Was  Paul  as  a  christian  morally  helpless?  In  Rom.  7: 
18, 19,  in  the  character  which  he  personates  he  declares,  *^To 
will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not     For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not:  but 
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the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do,  ^If  this  be  applied  to 
him  in  his  christian  character,  it  directly  conflicts  with  all  the 
other  statements  made  upon  this  point,  in  reference  to  him 
as  a  christian.  Phil.  4:  1 1 — 13.  "I  have  learned,"  says  he,  ^4n 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound,  every  where  and 
in  all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  sutfer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strcngtheneth  me."  Surely  here  is  a  manifestation 
of  somehttle  moral  power;  some  degree  of  capability  of  per- 
forming as  well  as  willing.  In  1  Cor.,  6:  12,  he  is  heard  saying, 
^^AU  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  notexpedient; 
all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  biUlwiil  not  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  anyJ*^  Here  too  is  the  indication  of  moral 
strength.  Chapt  9:  19 — '•''For  though  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  1  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more."  This  is  a  most  remarkable  passage;  re- 
markable both  for  the  conception  and  realization  of  a  noost 
pure  and  lofty  sentiment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  proves 
its  possessor  to  have  been  acting  upon  the  most  exalted  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  have  exercised  great  if  not  pei^ 
feet  self-control.  He  was  conscious  that  such  was  the 
reigning  love  of  God  in  him,  that  no  man  nor  set  of  men, 
nor  all  men  together  could  either  persuade  or  force  him  to  do 
that  which  his  conscience  or  God  forbade.  In  this  respect 
he  was  free  from  all  men.  He  was  not  the  servant  o(  their 
lust,  or  power.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  such  was  his  love  for 
men,  his  devotion  to  their  good,  that  he  was  voluntarily  yielding 
up  himself  with  his  entire  energies  in  the  most  toilsome  and  sel^ 
denying  labors  to  promote  their  welfare.  In  this  respect,  he 
was  the  servant  of  all  men.  Has  not  the  man  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  this  moral  power?  Is  he  not  performing  the  good 
as  well  as  desiring  it  If  not  pray  tell  us  what  moral  power, 
and  what  good  are?  Again, in  Chapt  10:  33  he  says,  "  Even 
as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit, 
but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  The  com- 
parison upon  this  point  might  be  extended  much  farther.  It 
is  however  unnecessary.  In  the  passages  quoted,  the  apostle 
declares  substantially,  that  such  was  his  state  of  mind,  that 
he  was  not  depressed  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  nor  elated  by 
fullness,  that  he  was  swayed  neither  by  the  fear  nor  the  favor 
of  men;  yet  through  love  to  them  he  pleased  not  himself, but 
was  wholly  devoted  to  their  good,  that  though  living  in  the 
flesh  he  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  but  that  he  brought  eve- 
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ly  thoagfat  into  captivitj  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,    Could 
he  declare  these  things  of  himself,  and  at  the   same  breath 
exclaim,  ^^  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which   is  good  I  find   not.'"     I  trow  not.     There   remains  a 
fifth    inquiry.     Was  Paul  in  his  christian    state   spiritually 
wretched?  That  he  endured  a  great  fight  of  outward  afflic- 
tions no  one   disputes,  that  he  shed  the  tears   of  benevolent 
sorrow,  and  had  all  the  anxieties  of  a  benevolent  solicitude 
is  abundantly  evident.     But  that  his   soul   dwelt  in  a  death- 
agony  in  consequence  of  the  continued  triumph  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  who  can  believe?  AH  that  has  been  said  under  the  oth- 
ther  heads  go  to  disprove  this  supposition.     If  Paul  was  not 
carnal,  not  the  slave  of  sin,  not  under  the  ban  of  his  own  con- 
science, not  morally  weak;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  he  was  spirit- 
ual, free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  possessed  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  clothed   with    spiritual  might,  how 
could  he  cry  out,  '■'•Oh  wretched   man   that  I   am,  who   shall 
deliver  me  from  the  bod/ of  this  death?"    The  fact  is  he   was 
not  spiritually  wretched,  contemplate  the  scene  in  the  jail  of 
PhiKppi.     Listen    to  the  midnight  song  of  praise  from   the 
cold,  damp,  dark  dungeon  of  that  prison.  Are  they  the  notes, 
or  words  of  sad,  wretched   hearts?  Hear  one  of  his   state- 
ments upon  this  subject,  2  Cor.,  1:    3 — 5:  "Blessed  be  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  who   comforteth   us  in   all 
oar  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which 
are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort   wherewith   we   ourselves 
are  comforted   of  God.      For  as  the    sufierings   of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation,  also  aboundeth  by  Christ" 
We  will  here  rest  our  argument  under  the  first  head,  by 
simply  stating  what  we  have  proved. 

1.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  either  iu  the  use 
of  language,  or  the  context  of  the  passage,  which  demands 
that  the  present  tense  should  be  literally  rather  than  figura- 
tively construed. 

2.  We  have  shown  that  in  this  instance,  a  literal  construc- 
tion would  bring  the  passage  into  direct  conflict  with  many 
other  plain  and  *bbvious  statements  of  the  same  writer,  and 
thus  violate  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  common-sense  can- 
ons of  interpretation.  In  conducting  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  gone  into  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  passage,  and  instituted  a  somewhat  laborious  and 
eitended  comparison  of  statements;  yet  by  no  means,  as  every 
ooe  faouliar  with  the  apostle's  writing   will  readily  perceive, 
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exhaastiog  the  subject;  that  is  to  say,  the  comparison,  under 
each  question  raised,  niight  have  been  carried  much  farther 
widi  accumuiating  evidence.  We  ask  the  advocates  of  this 
present-tense  argument  to  harmonize,  if  it  be  possible,  these 
conflicting  statements.  If  it  be  not  possible,  then  let  it  be  do 
more  advanced. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  which  is,  **That 
many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  description  are  applicable  on- 
ly to  the  renewed  mind." 

Here  we  boldly  join  issue,  and  declare  that  the  strongest 
terms  used  in  the  passage  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
the  regenerate  heart  We  go  farther  and  say,  as  qualified 
here,  they  are  never  so  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We 
will  begin  with  the  strongest,  "  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inner  man.^^ 

In  this  passage,  two  words,  ^  delight,"  and  ^  inner  man," 
are  relied  upon  to  prove  that  the  statement  it  contains  is 
applicable  only  to  the  Christian.  The  first  term,  it  is  said, 
it  stronger  than  could  be  used  in  reference  to  any  impenitent 
sinner;  the  second,  it  is  said,  evidently  denotes  the  new  man. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barnes'  comment  upon  this  verse,  presents  the 
ailment  upon  this  side  of  the  question  with  as  much  force 
and  clearness  as  any  statement  that  has  been  made  upon  the 
subject  He  says,  •'•The  word  used  here,  (sunedomaij  occurs 
no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament  It  properly  means  to 
rdoice  with  any  one,  and  expresses  not  only  the  approbation 
of  the  understanding,  as  in  the  expression,  ^  I  consent  unto 
the  law"  in  verse  16,  but  more  than  that,  it  denotes  sensible 
pleasure  in  the  heart.  It  indicates  not  only  intellectital  assent 
but  emotion — an  emotion  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law,  and  this  shows  that  the  Apostle  is  not  speaking  of  an 
unregenerate  man.  Of  such  an  one  it  might  be  said  that 
his  conscience  approved  the  law;  that  his  understanding 
was  convinced  that  the  law  was  good,  but  never  did  it  occur, 
that  an  impenitent  sinner  found  emotions  of  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  law  o/  GocL  If  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  an  unrenewed  man,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  single  mark  of  a  pious  mind;  which  may  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  so  applied.  It  is  the  most  obvious 
and  usual  mode  of  denoting  piety.  An  assent  to  the  divine 
law^  followed  with  emotions  of  sensible  delight  in  the  oontempla* 
tion.  As  proof  and  as  parallel  passages,  he  quotes  Psalm 
119:  97;  1:  2;  19:  7—11;  Job  23:  12. 

In  what' Mr.  Barnes  says  here  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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we  concur.  It  certainly  denotes  more  than  a  mere  intellect- 
ual assent  It  does  express  on  the  part  of  the  inward  man 
not  only  convincement^  but  also  an  emotion  of  complacency 
— of  strongly  felt  approbation.  But  c^oe*  this  show^  as  Mr. 
Bames  immediately  adds,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of 
an  unrenewed  man  f  Is  it  true^  that  no  impenitent  sinner 
ever  felt  emotions  of  pleasure  "m  the  contemplation  of  the 
pure^  spiritual  law  of  God?  To  assert  this,  in  our  estimation, 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  human  consciousness,  and  shows 
great  lack  of  discrimination  and  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  *^Every  body  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know, 
that  there  is  but  one  respect,  in  which  man  is  free,  that  this 
attribute  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  executive,  willing  power 
— that  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  and  sensitive  nature  are  just 
as  fixed  and  determinate  as  the  laws  of  our  bodily  organism, 
or  as  the  laws  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  optional 
with  us  when  a  plain  proposition,  and  the  data  for  resolving  it 
are  placed  fully  and  clearly  before  our  minds,  to  decide  what 
shall  be  our  convictions  in  reference  to  it.  The  proposition  and 
data' once  before  our  minds,  the  convicton  follows  aside  from 
and  independent  of  all  willing.  Could  Galileo  after  the  evi- 
dence of  the  motion  of  our  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  clearly  before  his  mind,  have  dispossessed  himself  of  the 
conviction  which  that  evidence  had  produced  in  his  mind. 
He  could  no  more  have  done  so,.tUan  he  could  have  created 
the  earth  and  those  heavenly  orbs,  and  appointed  them  their 
respective  places  and  motions.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
sensibility  or  the  feeling  part  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  volition  what  sort  of  emotions,  the  contem- 
plation of  a  lovely  water-fall,  a  beautiful  landscape,  a  majes- 
tic mountain,  or  a  sweeping  tornado  shall  produce  in  us. 
Neither  is  it  optional  with  us  what  eflTcct  the  morally  right, 
proper,  beau tilul  and  sublime  shall  have  upon  our  moral  sensibil- 
ilies.  When  correlated  with  (heir  appropriate  objects,they  ne- 
cessarily flow  out,  and  there  is  produced  in  the  mind  not  only  a 
cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  also  a  feeling  or  emo- 
tion of  complacency  toward  them  which  may  very  properly 
be  termed  delight,  and  this  effect  is  produced  independent  of 
oor  willing  or  nilling.  What  is  stated  here,  is,  and  must  be 
true  of  all  moral  beings,  whether  saints  or  sinners,  angels  or 
devils.  O  could  wicked  minds  destroy  their  moral  sensibili- 
ties, iiow  speedily  would  it  be  done?  It  would  be  the  ex- 
traction  of  the  sting  of  conscience — the  destruction  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies.    It  would  quench  ninety-nine  hun* 
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dredths  of  the  flames  of  hclU  Put  this  power  within  the 
reach  of  wicked  mind,  and  there  would  he  a  universal  jubi- 
lee among  all  the  alienated  from  God.  For  then  this  moral 
sensibility  is  by  far  the  most  susceptible  part  of  man's  sensi- 
tive nature.  When  roused  by  its  correlated  object,  the  truth 
in  reference  to  moral  distinctions,  it  far  out-distances  every 
other  feclii^  oi  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible.  Bodi- 
ly and  ii\tellectual  pleasures  or  pains  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son. Now  we  ask,  if  it  is  not  a  great  practical  error  fraught 
with  the  most  direful  consequences  for  eminent  theologians 
and  teachers  of  religion  like  Mr.  Barnes  to  make  this  natural 
action  of  the  moral  sensibilty,  a  marked  evidence  of  true 
piety.  Has  mere  emotive  complacency  in  the  pure  and  the 
good,  or  emotive  displacency  or  hatred  of  sin  any  element 
of  true  virtue  or  holiness  in  it?  If  so,  then  all  men  are  vir- 
tuous and  holy.  For  all  men  have  therein  a  higher  or  lower 
degree.  Standing  alone,  they  are  only  proofs  that  the  light  , 
of  truth  is  shining  upon  the  individual's  mind — that  the  man 
is  in  a  convicted  and  not  a  converted  state — that  the  truth  is 
blazing  upon  his  understanding  and  not  that  his  heart  or  will 
is  subdued.  How  we  ask,  upon  the  theory  we  are  combat- 
ing, could  that  state  of  mind  properly  termed  conviction  ever, 
take  place?  This  state  of  mind,  it  is  well  known,  widely 
differs  from  conversion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  impenitent  man  on  the  other.  The  convicted 
state  differs  from  the  converted  in  the  fact  that  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  are  produced  in  it  by  the  simple  and  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  truth  upon  the  moral  sensibilities,  wholly  independ- 
ently of  the  will  and  in  themselves  have  no  more  moral  character 
than  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  our  veins.  In  the  converted 
state,  there  are  not  only  these  powerful  emotions,  occasioned 
by  the  attention  being  fixed  upon  the  excellency  and  purity 
of  the  divine  law,  and  the  odiousness  of  sin,  but  the  will  is 
also  yielded  up  to  the  obedience  of  that  holy  law,  and 
through  it  the  whole  being.  The  unconvicted  state  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  tnay  intellectually  assent  to  all  the  truth  ap- 
prehended, the  reason  or  conscience  "Consent  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good,  but  the  attention  not  being  fixed  upon  it  the 
moral  sensibilities  are  but  slightly  affected.  It  is  the  state, 
not  necessarily  of  infideUty  or  scepticism,  but  of  indifference. 
Now  if  Mr.  Barnes'  view  upon  this  subject  and  that  of  tliose 
who  bold  with  him  be  true,  we  see  no  place  for  the  convic- 
ted state  for  the  phenomena  of  that  state  are  taken  by  thera 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  the  converted  state.     This  ac- 
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counts  for  the  great  and  melancholy  fact^  thi^t  manj,  if  not  a 
majoritjr  of  professing  Christians  in  our  evangelical  churches 
are  nothing  more  than  convicted  sinners^  dragging  them- 
selves along  in  a  hard  and  slavish  service  under  the  torturing 
lash  of  conscience.     Our  soul    weeps  over   this   state  of 
things.    How  strange  it  is,  that  men  celebrated  for  piety, 
talent,  and  learning,  will  at  this  late  day  maintain  that  men  in 
their  natural  and  unregenerate  state  are  incapable  of  feeling 
einotive  delight,  or  complacency  in  the  pure  spirituality  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  moral  perfections  of  God?     Were  it  not 
for  these  moral  susceptibilities,  what  adaptation  would  there 
be  in  the  truth  to  convert  the  soul?    Strip  man  of  these,  and     ' 
we  might  as  well  preach  to  the  stones  of  the  streets,  or  the 
beasts  of  the  6eld.    The  writer  of  this  article  is  as  distinctly 
conscious  of  having  from  his  childhood  up  experienced,  what 
is  described  in  the  verse  under  consideration,  as  he  is  of  his 
existence.    He  does  not  recollect  any  period  of  his  life, 
'  when  he  could  not  say  that  he  delighted  in  the  Jaw  of  God 
sifter  the  inward  man.     And  even  now,  he  is  often  carried 
away  to  the  highest  point  of  emotive  delight  of  which  he  is 
capable  by  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections  and 
the  {glorious  government  of  God  as  modified  by  the  Atone- 
ment, when  at  the   same  time,  he  is  deeply  conscious  that 
this  excitement  is  purely  natural,  and  no  more  dependent 
upon  grace  or  religion  than  though  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  sweet  tones 
of  music,  or  the  narration  of  some  thrilling  event.     How 
very  easy  it  would  be  to  convert  the  world,  and  subdue  the 
depravity  of  the  heart,  if  all  that  was  required  was  to  excite 
these  moral  susceptibilities.     In  our  whole  ministry,  we  have 
met  this  phenomenon  of  mind,  and  have  often  been  obliged 
to  drive  the  deceived  soul  from  this  imposing  shelter.     We 
coald  fill  volumes  with  cases  of  men,  who,  while  in  the  prac- 
tice of  open  and  habitual  sin,  were  still  indulging  hopes  of 
heaven  on  the  very  ground  that  they  were  conscious  of  this 
action  of  their  moral  sensibility.     We  doubt  not  that  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  souls  in  our  land  are  at  this 
moment  hiding  behind  this  refuge  of  lies. 

We  will  now  briefly  review  the  texts  quoted  by  Mr.  BarneA 
to  confirm  his  interpretation,  and  in  reference  to  them  we 
remark  first,  that  they  lack  an  important  quality  as  proof 
texts,  that  is,  parallelism.  Take  for  example  the  first  pas- 
sage quoted,  Ps.,  119:  97— *^0h  how  love  I  thy  law;  it  is 
mj  meditation  all  the  day.''  Is  it  parallel  with,  ^^  I  delight  in 
16* 
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the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.''  Observe  the  one  has 
no  limiting  phrase  like  the  other«  David^s  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  was  not  merelj  after  the  inward  man^  but  joith  the 
whole  man.  His  love  was  not  simply  the  action  of  the  moral 
sensibility  but  of  the  will  also.  He  exercised  towards  it  not 
only  emotive  delight  or  complacency  but  he  was  also  prac- 
tically devoted  to  its  requirements.  The  next  passage  quoted 
is  equally  inapposite,  Ps.,  1:  2 — **But  he  delights  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night."  How  does  this  good  man  "  delight  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  ?  ^'AfttT  the  inward  mnn'*^  merely?  by  a  mere  inoperative 
emotive  complacency,  or  with  a  practical  good  will?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  skillful  critics  should  quote  so  loosely?  These 
are  the  passages,  which  are  always  brought  forward,  and  re- 
lied upon  to  prove  that  **  delighting  in  the  law  "  after  the  in-^ 
ward  man,"  is  a  truly  religious,  or  virtuous  affection,  and 
therefore  predicable  only  of  the  Christian.  They  prove  no 
such  thinp;.  The  passage  from  Job  23:  12,  is  still  less  to  the 
point.  "Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  commandment 
of  his  lips;  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  more 
than  my  necessary  food."  Does  Job  mean  here  simply  to 
say  that  he  had  felt  in  contemplating  the  words  of  his  Maker  a 
greater  and  higher  pleasure  than  he  derive:!  from  his  daily  food? 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  term  '•  Inward  man.'*^ 
Mr.  Barnes  says,  ^^  It  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  ration- 
al man,  as  opposed  to  the  sensual,  and  sometimes  the  mind 
as  opposed  to  the  body." — ^  Hut  here,"  he  adds,  (referring  to 
the  passage  under  consideration) "It  is  evidently  used  in  op- 
position to  a  carnal  corrupt  nature,  to  the  evil  passions  and 
desires  of  the  soul  in  nn  unrenewed  state,  what  is  called  else- 
where "  the  old  man,"  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts."  The  inward  man  is  elsewhere  called  the  new 
man,  and  denotes  not  the  mere  intellect  or  conscience,  but  is 
a  personification  of  the  principle  of  action,  by  which  a  chris- 
tian is  governed,  the  new  nature,  the  holy  disposition,  the  in- 
clination of  the  heart  that  is  renewed."  Dr.  Scott  says  "  By 
the  inward  man"  the  apostle  must  mean  the  soul,  as  renewed 
by  divine  grace."  The  same  is  substantially  asserted  by  all 
the  commentators,  who  follow  the  Augustinean  gloss  put  upon 
this  passage.  It  is  however  a  complete  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  if '•^inward  man"  is  synonymous  with  ^the  new 
man"  there  can  be  no  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  apostle  is 
describing  christian  character.  The  very  use  of  this  term  set- 
tles the  question.    If  the  apostle  says,  as  this  interpretatioD 
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would  make  him  to  say,  "  J  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
mj  renewed  nature,"  what  further  reasoning  could  there 
be  apon  the  subject?  But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  phrase 
^Inward  maji*'*  is  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  or  any  other  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  synonymous  with  the  regenerate,  or 
liew  man?  Mr.  Barnes  says  "  Ftere  evidently^  ^  The  inward 
nan^'^  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  carnal,  corrupt  nature,"  &c., 
&c.  Dr.  Scott  says,  **  It  must  mean"  &c.,  &c.  Now  we  wish  to 
know  from  what  source  the  evidence  is  obtained,  which  produ- 
ces this  evidently  and  necessitates  this  must  ?  Not  a  word  of  it  is 
brought  forward  by  either  of  them.  The  whole  is  naked  as- 
sumption, round  and  unqualified  assertion.  The  truth  in  the 
case  is  that  the  phrase  in  question,  and  its  synonym  ^^  Inner 
man^  are  used  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  every  instance  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  as  we  think  al- 
ways in  one  clear  and  determinate  sense,  viz:  to  denote  the 
moral  stlfps  distinguished  from  the  carnal  self^  or  in  other 
words,  the  moral  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  man,  as  dis« 
tingaished  from  those,  that  are  merely  animal.  The  places, 
io  which  the  phrase  occurs,  are  Rom.  7:  22.  2  Cor.  4:  16. 
Eph.  3:  16.  The  first  quotation  is  the  passage  which  we 
have  under  consideration.  In  it  we  understand  the  phrase 
^  Inward  man^^  to  denote  the  moral  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
or  the  conscience.  In  the  entire  ^passage  there  are  three 
words,  or  phrases  which  we  suppose  to  be  used  by  the  apos- 
tle synonymously,  or  to  denote  precisely  the  same  thing. 
They  are  in  Greek,  Ego^  eso-anthropos^  nous:  in  English  '-  / 
*^ Inward  man^^  ^^  the  mindi'^  That  these  words  are  used  sy- 
nonymously, our  opponents  do  not  deny.  They  interpret  them 
all,  as  denoting  *^  the  new  man^^  we,  the  developed  conscience. 
They  understand  the  whole  passage  as  descriptive  of  the 
christian  warfare^  we  of  the  enlightened  sinner^s.  They  make 
the  contrast  in  the  verse  under  consideration  between  the  new 
and  the  old  man^  the  spiritual  and  carnal  mind.  We  on  the 
contrary  understand  the  contrast  to  be  between  the  demands 
of  Ae  reason  or  conscience  enlightened  and  developed  by  the 
truthj  and  t?ie  demands  of  the  carnal  lustsy  appetites  and  passions. 
These  latter  always  demand  gratification,  and  that  alone 
without  any  regard  to  right,  law,  duty,  or  to  any  of  the  rela- 
tions which  human  beings  sustain.  The  enlightened  con- 
science, on  the  other  hand,  demands  that  right,  or  duty  should 
be  made  paramount  to  all  things  else,  and  that  every  feeling, 
power,  and  susceptibility  should  be  made  subject  to  its  be- 
bests.   These  two  classes  of  powers,  and  susceptibilities,  with 
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their  respective  demands,  exist  in   all  men.    In  themsefyes 
alone,  they  are  pure  naturalism^  and  possess   no  moral   char- 
'  acter  whatever,  in  the  sense  of  being  either  praise  or  blaroe- 
worthj.     Now  it  need  only  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  be  clear 
to  every  mind,  that  "the  oldman^'^  as  contrasted  with  ^the  new 
marly  ^  is  not,  on  the  part  of  man,  the  mere   possession  of  an 
animal  nature  with  its  powers  and  susceptibilities:  neither  is 
the  *'  new  man*''  as  contrasted  with  ^Hhe  old^'*  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  an  enlightened,  or  developed  conscience  with  its  pow- 
ers, and  susceptibilities.     But  the  *^  old  man.''''  is  the  will  yield- 
ed up  or  subjected  to  the  animal  man,  or  in   other   words  to 
the  obedience  of  the  mere  impulses  of  nature,  the  lusts,  appe- 
tites and  passions.     The  new  man   on  the  contrary   is   the 
same  will  yielded  up  or  subjected  to  the   moral  or   spiritual 
man,  or  in  other  words   to  the   demands  of  the  conscience. 
The  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  regeneration,  or  be- 
ing born  again.     The  death  of  ^*"  the  old  man-^^  is  not,  as  ma- 
ny suppose,  the  destruction  of  our  animal  nature,  but  the  sim- 
ple emancipation  of  the  will  from  bondage  to  it,  and  subjecting 
the  same  to  the  law,  or  demands  of  our  rational  or  spiritual 
nature.     Neither  does  entire  sinfulness,   or  total   depravity 
imply  the  annihilation  of  any  of  our  moral  powers  or  suscep- 
tibilities, or  their  demands  upon   us.     Now,   that   tbe    term 
'•inward  man,"  in  the  text  under  consideration,  is  used  to  de- 
note the  moral  self  or  conscience  instead  of  the  moral  state  of 
the  individual,  will  be  manifest  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
context.   We  will  quote  verses  21 — 23.    •*  I  find  then  a  law, 
that  when  I  would  do  good, evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.     But  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  mc  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which 
is  in  my  members."    It  is  very  manifest  that  the  2*Jd  and  23d 
verses  are  epexegetical,  or  explanatory  of  the   21st.     ^  I  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God,"  &c.,  in  the  22d  verse  evidently  is  de- 
signed to  explain  what  the  apostle  meant  by,  *^  when  1  would 
do  good,"  in  the  21st.     And  ^  the  law  in  his  members  bring- 
ing him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death  in  the  2^ 
explains  what  is  meant  by  "  evil  being  present  with   him"  in 
the  2 1  St.     It  will  be  seen  also  that  ^^  the  law  of  the,  mind"  in 
the  23d  verse  is  used  synonymously  with  "  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man"  in  the  22d.     In  reference  to 
this  23d  verse,  there  are  six  very  important  inquiries. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  members?  2.  Bv  the  law  of  the 
members?  Why  is  this  law  identified  with  tne  law  of  ant  4. 
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What  is  meant  by  the   mind?  5.  By  the  law  of  the  mind! 
6.  Why  is  this  law  identified  with  the  law  of  God? 

1.  By  the  members  are  not  meant  the  bodily  organs  thus 
denominated.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  any  mental 
law  dwelling  in  the  eyes,  hands,  feet,  &c.  The  term  is  used  fig- 
uratively, to  denote  the  various  powers  and  susceptibilities  of 
man's  animal  nature,  as  sustaining  an  inferior,  and  naturally 
subjective  state  to  this  spiritual,  or  moral  nature.  The  figure 
is  very  beautiful,  and  forcible.  The  members  should  alwayt 
serve  and  not  rule.  It  is  their  natural  position,  one  in  which, 
where  no  perversion  has  taken  place,  they  are  always  found. 
This  explains  Pauls  use  of  the  Ego,  or  the  I,  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage, it  denotes  the  moral  self,  that  which  constitutes  man's 
personality,  the  head,  or  body  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
which  separates  him  heaven-wide  from  the  merely  animal 
creation.  It  makes  it  proper  also  to  say,  that  when  the  will  is 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  members,  the  man  is  enslaved. 
Should  we  visit  a  ship  making  its  way  upon  the  ocean,  and 
there  find  the  captain  and  his  under  officers  driven  about,  and 
subject  to  the  common  mariners,  we  should  at  once  exclaim 
that  they  were  in  bondage,  that  the  whole  order  of  things 
was  subverted.  But  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  visit  that 
same  ship,  and  find  all  the  officers  in  their  proper  places  is- 
suing their  orders,  and  the  whole  arew  yielding  cheerful  and 
prompt  obedience,  we  should  not  think  of  there  being  any 
slavery,  or  bondage  there.  It  would  be  the  simple,  and  natu- 
ral order  of  things.  So  when  the  will  is  yielded  up  to  mem- 
bers, or  the  animal  man,  sin  reigns,  and  the  whole  man  is  in 
bondage.  But  when  the  will  is  subject  to  the  moral,  or  spir- 
itual man,  order  reigns,  and  perfect  freedom  ensues.  It  should 
be  understood  then,  that  the  members  here  mean  the  merely  ani- 
mal powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  soul^  as  distinguished  from 
those  that  are  moral  and  spiritual. 

2.  By  ^  the  law  of  the  members"  is  meant  the  demands  of 
roan's  animal  nature,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  bare 
gratification,  without  any  reference  to  right,  or  wrong.  What 
is  the  cry  of  lust,  hunger,  thirst,  or  of  any  of  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  nature,  but  give,  give,  give? 

3.  This  law  of  the  members  is  identified  with  the  law  of 
sin,  because  it  is  the  exact  law,  or  rule  of  action,  adopted  by 
every  sinner.  It  is  sin's  sole  law,  the  fountain  of  every  abom- 
ination, and  of  all  iniquity.  No  sin,  however  heinous,  or  tri- 
vial, was  ever  committed  for  any  other  end,  than  simply  self- 
gratification.     For  this  the   assassin  points  his  dagger;  the 
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robber  siezes  his  neighbor's  goods;  the  covetous  man  over- 
reaches in  his  bargains;  the  licentious  man  tramples  on  the 
law  of  chastity,  and  despots  sway  the  sceptre  of  oppression, 
and,  all   other   selfish   indulgences  are  allowed. 

4.  As  ^''mincT^  in  our  verse  is  contrasted  directly  with  "  the 
memhers^^  it  must  denote  their  direct  opposite,  which  is  the 
rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  powers.  So  we  understand  nous 
or  the  mind  as  used  in  this  verse  and  the  25th  and  other  places 
frequently  by  the  apostle  Paul.  In  this  interpretation  Profs., 
Stewart,  Tholuck,  Dr.  Bloomfield,  and  many  other  eminent 
biblical  writers  concur. 

5.  By  "  the  law  of  the  min(P^  is  meant  the  demands  of  the 
developed  or  enlightened  reason  which  always  is,  that  right 
and  duty  should  be  made  paramount  to  all  things  else,  that  the 
gratification  of  any  of  the  susceptibilities,  or  impul'^es  of  na- 
ture, should  never  be  allowed  only  in  consistency  with  the 
highest,  or  universal  good. 

6.  This  law  of  the  mind  is  identified  with  the  divine  law, 
because  its  demand  is  precisely  the  same,  which  is  that  eve- 
ry act  should  flow  from  a  benevolent  heart,  or  from  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  highest  good.  This  is  the  sole  law  of  righteous- 
ness, the  demand  alike  of  the  ever,  living  God  and  of  uni- 
versal reason.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  then  it 
follows,  that  ^'the  inward  man^"'  means  the  moral  and  not  ^/Ae 
new  man^^'*  and  its  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  the  natural  ao 
tion  of  the  moral  sensibilities  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  reason  or  conscience. 

*'•  Imcard  marC'^  as  used  in  2  Cor.,  4:  16,  is  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Barnes  himself  to  mean  man's  moral  powers,  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. In  Eph.  3:  18,  it  is  equally  evident,  that*' it  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  The  apostle  prays  that  his  Ephesian 
brethren  may  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  ^Hhe 
inner  mnn.^^  In  the  sinful  state,  ""The  inner  man'"  has  no  ef- 
fective power.  It  is  captured  and  enslaved,  aud  all  that  it 
Can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  enter  its  earnest  protest 
against  what  is*  But  when  emancipated,  it  is  instated  into 
its  own  proper  authority.  Then  its  demands  become  actual 
law,  and  its  authority  over  the  entire  being  may  continue 
ever  to  increase  in  strength,  or  in  other  words,  it  may  daily 
become  more  firmly  seated  on  its  throne.  From  the  above 
reasoning,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  phrase  **delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man"  docs  not  apply  to 
christian  character^  and  that  thus  to  apply  it  is  great  practical 
error,  ministering  consolation  to  thousands  of  deceived  souls. 
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There  are  two  other  expressions  which  are  said  to  be  ap- 
pticable  only  to  ChristiAn  character. 

1.  ^What  Ihate^  thai  I  do. ''J  it  is  said  that  no  impenitent 
man  erer  hated  his  own  doings.  We  reply  that  hate  here  is 
evidently  used  in  its  emotive,  and  not  in  its  practical  sense, 
and  refers  to  that  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  and  ever 
loathing  which  sin  often  excites  in  the  moral  sensibility  of 
eveiy  enlightened  roan.  To  affirm  that  impenitent  men 
never  have  this  emotive  hatred  even  to  a  degree  of  self- 
loathing,  betrays  great  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  sinful 
mind;  and  is  kindred  to  the  error  so  fully  exposed  in  our  rea- 
soning upon  the  phrase  ^^delight  in  the  law  of  God,  &c.  In- 
deed it  is  the  opposite,  or  counter-part  of  that  feeling*  The 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  holiness  natu- 
rally excites  in  the  moral  sensibility  the  emotions  of  delight, 
whibt  at  the  same  time,  the  contemplation  of  the  odious  na- 
ture of  sin  produces  feelings  of  disgust  and  loathing. 

2.  The  other  phrase  which  is  said  to  apply  only  to  christian 
character  is,  ^*  with  the  mind,  I  serve  the  law  of  God  "  In 
reference  to  this  it  is  said,  ^Of  no  impenitent  sinner  could  it 
ever  be  afirmed,  that  ^  with  his  mind  he  served  the  law  of 
God.' "  Oar  reply  is,  show  us  any  man,  who  does  not  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  do  this  very  thing,  and  we  will  show  you 
one  who  is  an  idiot,  or  insane,  or  one  who  has  been  placed 
in  circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  being  developed  in  his  reason,  and  who  is  therefore 
absolutely  without  la^,  and  in  no  sense  a  sinner.  Where  is 
the  man  who  with  his  mind  or  conscience  does  not  serve  the 
law? 

Did  not  the  wretched  Judas  serve  the  law  of  God  with  his 
mind,  when  under  the  writhings  of  his  excited  moral  sensi- 
bilities, he  returned  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver?  What  was 
it  that  led  him  to  the  performance  of  this  act,  but  the  moral 
complacency  which  he  felt  in  the  character  of  the  innocent 
and  holy  man,  whom  he  had  betrayed?  What  was  it,  when 
h6  saw  the  natural  consequences  of  his  deed  could  not  be 
averted,  but  the  self-condemnation  and  horror  produced  in 
him  by  ^Hhis  law  of  the  nUnd^^  that  led  him  to  go  and  hang 
himself?  Surely  nad  it  not  been  for  this  subjection  of  his 
mind  to  the  law  of  God,  no  such  phenomena  would  ever  have 
occurred.  Examples  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  ^W  in- 
finUum^'*  but  we  forbear.  Passing  strange  is  it  to  us,  that 
learned  and  acute  theologians,  can  assert,  that  no  impenitent 
tamtf  ever  served  ^the  law  of  God  with  his  mind,"  or  which 
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is  the  same  thing,  with  his  conscience.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  all  men  are  obliged  thus  to  serve  the  divine  law, 
neither  preaching,  nor  any  other  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
tnith  would  have  the  least  tendency  to  convert  the  soul. 

There  would  be  no  adaptation  in  the  means  to  accomplish 
the  end.  Were  not  the  law  written  in  the  mind  of  man,  vain 
would  it  be  to  inscribe  it  upon  tables  of  stone,  or  print  it  in 
books.  Thus  we  have  minutely  examined  all  those  phrases 
which  it  is  asserted  apply  only  to  christian  character,  and 
found  that,  rightly  interpreted,  they  canno  the  so  applied,  and 
that  thus  to  apply  them  is  an  exceedingly  pernicious  error 
leading  to  the  most  fatal  delusions.  We  cannot  leave  this 
part  of  our  argument  without  stating  our  firm  conviction, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  theological  error  of  our 
day  is  making  religion  and  sin  to  consist  in  a  state  of  the 
sensibiltity  instead  of  a  slate  of  the  will.  The  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  this  error,  and  the  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  true  holiness,  and  ethical  knowledge, 
are  legion,  and  the  man,  whom  God  in  his  providence  shall 
raise  up  with  strong  hand,  and  clear  vision,  to  attack  this  er- 
ror, searching  it  out  in  all  its  windings  and  secret  lairs,  and 
exposing  all  its  abominations,  will  become  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  the  church. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  argument  adduced  in 
proof  that  the  passage  under  consideration  is  descriptive  of 
christian  character.  It  is,  that  the  description  harmonizes 
with  the  common,  if  not  the  universal  experience  of  Chris- 
tians. 

That  it  is  the  exact  and  only  experience  of  many  profes- 
sors of  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  some  who 
have  once  had  a  truly  evangelical  experience,  may  through 
backslidiags  have  relapsed  into  the  Jegal  state  here  described, 
we  do  not  dispute.  Undoubtedly  in  very  many  instances 
Ihis  is  the  case.     But  while  this  is  the  case,  they  can  say 

«  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew. 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord? 
Where  is  the  soul  refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  word?" 
What  peacefol  hours  I  onoe  enjoyed! 
How  sweet  their  memory  sUll! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void. 
The  world  can  never  fill." 

Who  will  contend  that  a  backslider's  experience  is  chris- 
tian experience— or  in  any  way  acceptable  to  God!  That 
the  passage  does  not  describe  christian  experience,  we  assert. 
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1.  Because  it  is  directly  at  Tariaoce  with  christian  char- 
acter as  described  throughout  the  entire  scriptures. 

In  this  passage  the  individual  is  represented  as  carnal — 
sin's  captive  and  slave — morally  helpless — a  loathing  to  his  own 
moral  sensibilities,  and  in  the  extreme  of  spiritual  wretchedness, 
whereas  other  portions  of  the  scripture  represent  the  chris- 
tian, as  dead  to  sin,  emancipated,  or  ^^freed  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,^  crucified  as  to  the  fiesh,  walking  in  Hhe  newness^ 
or  "freshness  qf  the  fipmV  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter^ 
clothed  with  moral  or  spiritual  power,  filled  with  peace  and 
holy  joy.  Surelj  here  is  a  striking  contrast.  In  proof  that 
this  is  not  mere  assertion,  or  imagination  let  the  following 
passages  be  carefully  pondered. 

Rom.  6:  2,  4*  ^How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein!"  '^Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father;  even  so,  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  ofr  life."  Gal.  5:  24.  And  they  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  afiections  and 
lusts." 

i  John  3  :  6,  9.    **  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not. 

Whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him." 

"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his 

seed  remaineth   with  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is 

bom  of  God. 

Chap.  5:4,  "  For  whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world;  and  this  is  the  victory,  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith." 

How  can  all  this  be  said  of  one  who  is  still  "  carnal,  sold 
under  sin,"  and  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  - 
Km?  Can  it  in  any  proper,  or  even  tolerable  sense,  be  said, 
that  such  an  one  is  dead  to  sin  ?  That  he  walks  in  newness 
of  life?  That  the  change,  wrought  in  his  moral  character,  • 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  by  the  resurrectionary  power, 
it  was  changed  from  a  mangled,  corrupting  corpse  to  a  living 
spiritual  body,  radiant  with  all  the  glories  of  heaven?  How 
can  it  be  said  of  one,  that  is  constantly  doing  what  he  would 
not,  and  that  which  he  hates,  that  he  has  ^^  crucified  the  fiesh 
wiik  the  affections  and  lusls^^  that  ^''  he  has  overcome  the  world ;" 
that  **he  sinnethn(d,^^  that  *'Ac  cannot  sin?^"  The  one  who  can 
haimonize  these  declarations,  as  descriptive  of  one  and  the 
same  state  of  mind,  must  have  a  marvelous  skill  and  dexteri* 
tj  in  bending,  and  twisting  human  language. 
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Again,  in  this  passage  the  individual  is  represented  as  in 
spiritual  bondage,  but  the  scriptures  represent  the  Christian 
as  wall;cing  in  spiritual  liberty.  Rom. 8:  2,  "For  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  nriade  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  6:  18,  "Being  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness." 

Rom.  8: 12 — 15,  "Therefore  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not 
to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die.  But  if  ye,  through  the  spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons  of  God.  For  ye  have 
not  received  the  Spirit  of  bondage,  again  unto  fear;  but  ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  whereby  ye  cry  Abba 
Father."  Does  this  harnoonize  with  the  declaration,  '^'To  wilt 
is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
find  not."? 

Again,  throughout  the  scriptures,  Christians  are  represent- 
ed as  being  spiritually  happy,  obtaining  rest  to  their  souls — 
great  peace,  and  unspeakable  joy.  Says  the  Savior,  Matt 
11:  28,  29,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  /  will  give  you  rest; — learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  YiQ^ivi^dLud  ye  shall  find  re tt  unto  y our  souls.^^ 
Jer.  6:  IG.  *' Stand  ye  in  the  waysand  sne,  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein  and  ye  shall 
find  rest ^'*  Ps.  119:  165.  "  Great  peace  have  they  who  love 
thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  oflcnd  them." 

Isa.  32:  17,  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace, 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness,  and  assurance  for- 
ever." In  Isa.  61:  3,  it  is  said  that  one  part  of  the  mission, 
or  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  would  be,  "To appoint  unto  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mournings  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness^  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness.^ 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified."  Again^ 
Isa.  35:  10,  it  is  said  that  '•'•The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  up- 
oh  their  heads."- 

Matt.  5:  6,  "  Blessed  arc  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be  filled.^^  John  14:  27, 
*'' Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  1  give  unto  you;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  1  unto  you." 

1  Pet.  1 :  8,  "  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love,  in  whom  be- 
leiving,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory*'' 
How  can  all  this  be  harmonized  with  that  state  of  mind,  which 
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forces  its  possessor  to  crj  out,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death."  ?  Once 
more,  the  state  of  mind  described  in  our  passage  is  not  only 
opposed  to  christian  character,  as  elsewhere  delineated  in  the 
scriptures,  but  is  also,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  as  every  where  laid  down  in  the  bible.  Isa.  55: 
7, "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundant- 
ly pardon."  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion are  laid  down  here  in  plain,  absolute  terms.  It  is  not 
said  ^  Let  the  wicked  try  to  forsake  his  woy^^ — endeavor  to 
give  up  his  unrighteous  thoughts  (or  purposes)  and  aim  to  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord,  but  let  him  do  it.  O I  It  is  a  fearful  taking 
away  from  the  word  of  God,  when  man  puts  in  try — endeavor 
— aim^  where  God  has  said  DO. 

Matt,  7: 21,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  who?  the  one 
who  knows  hs  ought  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in 
heaven!  desires  to  do  it?  trys  to  do  it?  but  cannot?  Not 
quite!  *••  But  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven P^  See  verse  !24th,  also:  Who  is  the  wise  man  that 
digs  deep  and  builds  his  house  upon  the  rock?  Is  it  the  one 
who  ^  hears  those  sayings  of  mine"  and  approves  them,  feels 
great  emotive  complacency  in  them  ?  endeavors  to  do  them,  but 
finds  them  so  hard,  he  can  not?  The  soil  is  so  thick,  and  im- 
pervious, be  cannot  get  down  to  the  rock,  and  therefore  lays 
his  foundation  in  the  direction  of  it  but  not  upon  it  !  NO!! — 
The  great  teacji^r  says,  ^^He  that  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine  and  doeth  them^'*  is  like  unto  the  wise  man.  li 
may  be  that  his  views  were  contrary  to  the  popular  theol- 
ogy of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  his  sayings  were  so  sublimely  pure^  and  so 
far  above  the  powers  of  men  and  all  the  grace  he  could 
give,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption^  and  great 
heresy^  for  them  to  suppose  that  they  could  do  them.  It  is 
possible  also,  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  present  mode  of 
honoring  God,  and  his  law — that  he  did  not  hold,  that  his 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  after  making  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  all  things  in  them,  giving  to  all,  laws  exactly  suit- 
ed to  their  powers  and  relations,  promulged  to  man,  his  only 
representative  on  earth,  as  a  rule  of  action,  a  law  far  transcena- 
ing  his  power  or  any  grace  he  designed  to  bestow  upon  him* 
Ifmeb  were  bis  views  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the  divioe- 
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Ij  inspired  record.  Wherever  he  lays  down  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  or  presents  the  tests  of  discipleship,  absolute  and 
unqualified  obedience  is  alwajs  brought  to  view.  We  will  ad- 
duce a  few  more  examples.  Luke  14:  33,  ^^  So  likewise,  who- 
soever he  be  of  you,  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
can  not  be  my  disciple/'  Who  is  the  one  that  loves  the 
Savior?  John  14:  21,  ^^He  that  bath  my  commandments, and 
keepeth  (hem^  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  he  that  loveth  roe 
•hall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  /  will  love  him  and  manifest 
myself  to  him^  23,  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
word*."  Chapt.  15:  3,  ^' Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you."  Luke  6:  46,  **  And  why  call  ye  me 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?"  Matt*  5:19, 
Whosover  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  ieastcommand- 
ments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  whosoever  shall  do,  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Now 
take  these  conditions  of  salvation  and  these  tests  of  christian 
character,  and  how  can  they  answer  to  one  who  is  '*•  carnal, 
sold  under  sin,"  habitually  doing  what  he  approves  not,  one 
to  whom  to  will  is  present  with  him,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  he  finds  not,  but  when  he  would  do  good  evil  is 
present  with  him.  Is  such  an  one  doing  the  will  of  God?  per- 
forming the  sayings,  and  keeping  the  commandments  of  Christ? 
Take  the  whole  portrait  of  the  Christian  as  drawn  in  the 
Bible,  and  find  if  you  can  in  this  Romans  7:  14 — 25,  a  single 
feature  of  it?  Is  the  Christian's  garment  spotted  with  the 
flesh?  Are  the  chains  of  sin  about  his  soul?  Is  his  heart 
the  abhorrence  of  his  own  conscience?  Is  he  feeble  to  do 
good,  and  mighty  to  do  evil?  Is  he  miserable  and  wretched 
as  a  man  who  is  bound  to  a  putrid  corpse?  If  these  are  not 
ilie  lineaments  divine  of  the  child  of  God  as  portrayed  in  his 
own  word,  why  call  the  experience  of  those  who  are  in  this 
state  Christian  experience? 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  interpretation  which  makes 
this  passage  descriptive  of  Christian  experience  places  it  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  delineations  of  Christian  character 
•8  elsewhere  given  in  the  scriptures.  They  are  irreconcilably 
at  variance*  No  fair  interpretation  can  harmonize  them*  In 
further  substantiating  our  ground  we  shall  briefly  appeal  to 
the  matter  of  fact  in  the  case,  by  referring  to  the  experience 
of  those   who   have  given   unequivocal  evidence  of  piety. 

I.  We  say  then  it  was  not  the  experience  of  David,  when 
appealing  to  God  under  divine  inspiration  be  could  say,  ^1 
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haFe  refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way^  that  I  might  keep 
thj  law."  *^The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  yet  I  erred 
ndfirom  thy  precepts. '^^  **Thy  testimonies  are  also  my  delight" 
^'The  law  of  thj  mouth  is  Jbetter  to  me,  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  siiverJ*^  "I  rejoice  at  thy  word  as  one  that  6ndeth 
great  spoil."  *^How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea 
sweeter  than  the  honey  unto  my  m6uth." 

3.  It  could  not  have  been  the  experience  of  the  primitive 
Christians  when  ii  was  said  of  them,  ^And  they  continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart;"  that  *^believing,  they  rejoiced  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

3.  We  will  pass  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  that  has 
already  been  so  fully  commented  on,  and  come  down  to 
modem  times,  and  ask,  Was  it  the  experience  of  Philip 
Doddridge?  when  he  could  say,  ""When  I  awake  in  the 
morning,  which  is  always  before  light,  I  address  myself  to 
him,  and  converse  with  him.  I  speak  to  him  while  I  am 
lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  often  have 
more  delight  before  1  come  out  of  my  chamber  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  whole  days,  perhaps  weeks  of  my  life.  He 
meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret  and  family  devotion."  Was 
it  the  experience  of  Whitefield?  when  he  could  say,  ^'some- 
times  I  would  be  so  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  GU>d's 
infinite  majesty,  I  would  be  constrained  to  throw  myself  on 
the  ground,  and  offer  my  soul  as  a  blank  in  his  hands  to 
write  on  it  what  he  pleased."  And  again,  ^I  walk  continu- 
ally  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "My  heart  is 
melted  down  with  the  love  of  Jesus.  I  want  a  thousand 
tongues  to  set  off  my  Redeemer's  praise.  I  am  daily  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  Every  morning  I 
fcel  my  fellowship  with  Christ"  '•'The  sight  I  have  of  God 
ravishes  my  souL  I  would  leap  my  seventy  vears,  and  fly 
into  his  presence."  Was  it  the  experience  of  (^resident  Ed- 
wards, when  he  could  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
and  say,  ^My  soul  watcheth  for  the  I^ord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning."  "^And  when  the  light  of  the 
morning  came,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  came  in  at  the 
windows,  it  refreshed  my  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  some 
image  of  the  sweet  light  of  God's  glory."  Was  it  the  expe- 
rience of  James  Brainerd  Taylor?  when  he  wrote,  "The 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keeps  my 
oeart  tbroogb  Jesus  Christ    A  ^lid  peace  like  a  smooth 
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tranquil  sea  has  flowed  into  mj  soul,  as  I  have  glided  sweetlj 
down  the  still  waters  of  consolation.  O  that  all  might  dwell 
in  (Sod,  for  all  that  dwell  in  him,  dwell  in  love." 

Time  wonld  fail  os  to  quote  the  recorded  experiences  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Fenelon,  Madam  Guion,  Lady  Maxwell^ 
the  Weslej^,  Fletcher,  Bramwell,  Carvosso,  and  others  with- 
out number,  who  have  lived  and  triumphed  over  •^the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  through  faith  in  him  who  came  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  They  were  not  ^'•carnal, 
soM  under  sin."  They  did  not  do  what  they  hated,  and 
when  th?y  would  do  good  find  "evil  present"  with  them.  They 
were  not,  in  the  depth  of  wretchedness,  constrained  to  cry  out, 
O  wretched  men  that  we  are!  But  through  *Hhe  Law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  they  were  **made 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  **the  righteousness  of 
the  law"  was  fulfilled  in  them;  they  walked  in  the  joys  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  wielded  those  mighty  spiritual  weapons, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  cast  down  ^'^imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalted  itself  against  God"  and  to  bring 
into  captivity  ^'every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
This  we  believe  is,  and  has  been  the  experience  of  all  God's 
dear  little  ones.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not  rest  short  of 
it,  for  the  whole  material  universe. 

Having  thus  carefully  examined,  and  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments reKed  upon  to  sustain  the  application  of  this  passage 
to  christian  experience,  we  proceed  to  present  those  which 
go  to  prove  its  application  to  legalists.  Here,  as  our  article 
has  already  transcended  its  bounds  as  to  length,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  mere  synopsis. 

1.  Our  first  argument  for  the  proposed  application  is,  the 
exact  agreement  of  the  description  given  in  the  passage,  with 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  every  legalist  finds  himselK  Sup- 
pose one  entering  a  house,  should  observe  hanging  upon  the 
wall  of  the  parlor  a  finely  executed  portrait,  and  sitting 
over  against  it  the  person  for  whom  it  was  taken;  would  he 
need  any  information  as  to  whom  the  likeness  was  designed 
to  represent,  but  the  obvious  correspondence  between  the  two 

(resented  to  his  own  vision?  Precisely  so  with  our  passage, 
t  is  a  portrait  of  a  spiritual  form,  drawn  by  an  artist  divine- 
ly inspired,  and  one  too,  who  probably  better  understood 
every  feature  and  lineament  of  legalism,  than  any  other  matt 
diat  has  lived.  Now  we  ask,  where  is  the  man  that  has  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  ^  the^righUimsness  of  the  iaw^^  depending 
upon  his  own  sense  of  du^,  and  resofoticms,  unaided  by  tlie 
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grace  of  the  gospel,  who  has  not  found  this  passage  a  most 
graplnc^  and  forcible  description  of  his  experience,  much  more 
so  than  anj  one,  which  he  himself  could  possibly  cmbodj  in 
languaget  This  correspondence,  then,  between  the  descrip- 
tion aiKl  the  heart  of  the  legalist  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  our  interpretation  of  the  passage.    Like  answers  to  like. 

2.  This  interpretation  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  argu- 
ment which  the  apostle  was  pursuing.  He  was  endeavoring 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  law  as  a  means  of  sanctification, 
oriti  atter  inadequacy  by  any  influences  which  it  could  exert 
upon  the  mind  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  power  and  domin- 
ion of  sin.  In  his  argument  upon  justification  he  had  shown 
that  no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  it*  In  chap.  5:  20,  he  had 
incidentally  stated  the  end  for  which  the  law  and  legal  dispen- 
sation were  introduced.  They  were  not  introduced  either  as 
a  means  to  justification  or  sanctification,  but  to  develop  and 
expose  the  odious  and  hideous  nature  of  sin.  ^^More&ver  the 
law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound.''^  This  thought  so 
forcibly  but  briefly  expressed  in  chapter  7th,  is  taken  up  and 
expanded  unto  the  13th  verse  when  again  it  is  embodied  in 
langvage  that  more  clearly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  wri- 
ter. "Was  then"  he  asks,  ^'that  which  was  good  made  death 
unto  me?  By  no  means.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  ^e 
commandment  might  becon>e  exceeding  sinful."  Now  if  we 
understand  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  as  explaining 
how  sin  works  in  us  death  by  the  law,  or  ^that  which  is  good," 
and  how  ^the  commandment"  dcvelopes  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  then  all  is  plain,  truthful,  and  wholly  intelli- 
gible, and  at  the  same  time  harmonizing  both  with  the  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  context.  But  if  at  verse  fourteenth,  we 
tarn  aside,  and  apply  it  and  what  follows  to  the  christian,  a 
chasm  in  the  reasoning  ensues,  and  all  is  confusion,  and  in- 
hannonic.  Every  word  and  phrase  descriptive  of  the  terri- 
ble power  of  sin,  when  once  seated  in  the  heart  and  as  de- 
veloped by  the  law,  must  be  softened  down,  and  those  d<;- 
icribing  the  action  of  the  enlightened  conscience  and  its  sen- 
sibilities against  this  power  greatly  exaggerated,  and  thus 
the  portrait  is  wofuUy  disfigured  by  the  expositor's  brush. 

3.  This  interpretation  does  not  conflict  with  the  plain  im- 
port of  other  portions  of  the  inspired  record,  but  perfectly 
accords  with  tnero. 

4.  It  is  the  one  which  was  universally  put  upon  the  pas- 
sage by  the  christiai^  church  until  the  time  of  Augustine,  and 
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has  been  contended  for,  ever  since  bj  many  of  the  most  pious, 
able  and  learned  divines  that  have  flourished*  At  the  pres- 
ent day  our  ablest  and  most  skilled  biblical  critics  adopt  it. 

5.  The  other  interpretation  was  introduced  first  to  meet 
an  exigency  in  an  overheated  theological  discussion,  waged 
by  two  fiery  eastern  men  in  a  dark  age,  when  it  was  more 
common  to  leap  a  difficulty  than  to  remove  it,  to  cut  a  knot, 
than  to  untie  it* 

6.  This  interpretation,  thus  introduced,  has  ever  stood 
nK)re  upon  the  ground  of  its  supposed  harniony  with  the  Au- 
gustinian  theory  of  original  sin,  than  upon  any  thorough  exe* 
gesis  of  the  passage,  rigidly  conformed  to  the  acknowledged 
and  indisputable  laws  of  interpretation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  whilst  we  fully  be 
lieve  that  the  application  of  this  passage  to  christian  char- 
acter has  been  and  still  is  a  fruitful  source  of  deception  to 
many  souls,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  false  gloss  that 
was  ever  put  upon  the  sacred  writings;  yet  we  do  not  hold 
that  all  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject  are  deceived  men, 
or  that  all  who  take  the  opposite  view  are  good  men,  and 
far  excel  their  fellow-christians  in  their  religious  attainments. 
We  are  well  aware  that  some  men  are  much  better  than 
their  theories,  and  others  not  so  good.  Nevertheless  theoreti- 
cal error  is  always  pernicious.  In  thousands  of  ways  it  does 
harm,  and  should  be  most  vigilantly  guarded  against  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  such  error  respects  the  stand- 
ard of  true  holiness.  Hence  we  feel  an  inexpressible  inter- 
est that  right  views  should  obtain  upon  the  subject  which 
we  have  discussed. 
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ARTICLE  LIX. 

Simplicity  af  Moral  Action*  No.  4. 

Bt  the  latx  Rxt.  Wm.  Cocurah. 

III.  A  PRELIMINARY  remark  is  here  demanded.  The  pha.«cB 
of  the  intensitj  theory  hitherto  examined,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  different  from  the  one  now  introduced,  had,  in  our  opin- 
ioo, either  been  virtually  refuted,  in  our  former  numbers,  or 
were  scarcely  deserving  of  refutation  in  an  inquiry  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  identical  with  this  last  phase, 
for  obvious  reasons,  their  examination  was  deferred  till  tliis 
time.  Hence,  we  have  passed  theni  over  slightly,  and  should 
have  entirely  omitted  them,  but  for  the  hope  that  by  a  few 
suggestions  and  inquiries,  we  might  render  more  apparent, 
than  we  had  hitherto  done,  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ting  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  moral  law,  beyond  t!ic  acts  of 
absolute  freedom,  into  the  chaos  of  necessary  phenomena, 
where  unity  js  impossible,  and  concord  a  mere  accident;  and 
also,  that,  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  inferring!:,  wit'iany 
certainty,  the  character  of  the  governing  intention  from  the 
mere  intensity  of  its  outward  manifestations,  we  might  rebuke 
a  practice  of  censorious  judging  which  is  alike  sinful  and  in- 
jurious. But  here  we  meet  a  view  of  a  moral  action,  which, 
as  it  includes  no  elements  of  necessity,  will  allow  of  no  skirm- 
ishing and  random  shots  of  picket-guards  ;  but  will  compel  a 
a  death  struggle  of  the  opposing  theories,  and  decide  the  fate 
of  a  long  popular  doctrine.  We  are  therefore  entering  upon 
a  question  of  vital  interest,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
secure  a  fair  issue. 

Our  position,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  that  when  our  in- 
tention terminates  upon  what  the  law  requires  us  to  choose, 
(and,  we  add  here,  upon  nothing  else^  for  we  have  not  yet  prov- 
ed the  impossibility  of  choosing  two  ends  at  once,)  it  is  whol* 
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ly  free  from  all  blame;  and  generally,  thai  the  character  of  an 
ultimate  intention  varies  as  the  object   of  its  selection. 

The  opposite  position  alleges  that  an  intention,  although 
terminating  upon  the  object  required  by  the  law,  (and  upon 
nothing  else,)  is  not  therefore  wholly  free  from  blame;  but 
must,.in  addition,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity;  and 
generally,  that  the  character  of  an  ultimate  intention  varies  as 
the  object  of  its  selection^  and  also,  as  its  subjective  force.  la 
other  words;  the  law,  according  to  the  former  view,  requires 
I  nothing  but  the  choice  of  an  object,  and  when  an  intention  is 
objectively  right  it  is  wholly  so:  according  to  the  latter,  it 
requires  both  the  choice  of  an  object,  and  that  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  vis  volendi  (not  now  determined)  be  communicated 
to  this  choice;  so  that  an  intention^  objectively  considered,  may 
be  perfectly  right,  and  at  the  same  time,  subjectively  consid- 
ered, more  or  less  blameworthy,  on  account  of  being  more  or 
less  deficient  in  intensity. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  yield  any  obedience  at  all  to  the 
objective  requirements  of  the  law,  without  perfectly  obeying 
them,  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed;  but  its 
decision  cnn  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  debate,  for 
the  supposition  on  which  we  are  now  reasoning,  is  that  an 
intention,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  objectively  right. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  only  possible  basis  of 
tliis  intensity  theory  is  the  supposition  that  less  than  all  the 
energy  of  the  moral  will  may,  at  any  time,  be  exerted  in  the 
choice;  and  that  this  deficiency  is  cognizable  b>  the  law,  and 
morally  reprchcn>iblc.  To  remove  this  foundation,  it  must  be 
shown;  either  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  moral  will  of  ne- 
cessity passes  into  its  intentions,  or  that,  if  the  reverse  is 
true,  MORALITY  can  take  no  note  of  it.  We  hope  this  issue  is 
now  both  comprehensible  and  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers; 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  them,  with  little  difficulty^ 
through  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dark  and  tangled 
labyrinth. 

Our  first  proposition  relates  to  sinful  deficiences  for  which 
this  theory  contends.  We  allege  thac^  by  a  law  of  absolute  ne^ 
cessity^  whatever  of  moral  energy  the  will  at  any  time  possesses^ 
passes  into  its  ultimate  intention. 

1.  To  establish  this  proposition,  we  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  that  object^  which  the  law  requires  us  to  choose^ 
is  consciously  present  to  the  mind^  the  will  cannot  avoid  chous- 
ing or  refusing  it.  Total  quiescnce  is  impossible.  We  hold 
that  it  is  just  as  much  the  nature  of  the  Will  to  choose  as  of  the 
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iHtelkct  to  think,  or  of  the  Sensibility  io  feel \  and  that  it  is  just 
as  impossible^  when  the  conditions  of  its  acting  are  supplied, 
that  choice  should  not  take  place,  as  that,  when  the  conditions 
of  thinking  and  feeling  arc  supplied,  these  phcnonnena  should 
not  exist.  The  only  difference  between  them,  worthy  of  no- 
tice here,  is  that  the  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  deter- 
.  mine  also  their  kind,  while  the  conditions  of  choice  leave  its 
kind  or  quality  wholly  contingent.  The  existence  of  each  is 
alike  nrcr5*i/aW,  and  purely  5pontoneo2/5.  When  their  condi- 
tions are  supplied,  reflection  never  does  or  can  intervene  to  de-  , 
cide  whether  they  shall  exist  or  not.  Choice  follows  in  all  in- 
stances^ npon  the  presentation  of  an  object  of  choice,  by  the 
same  necessity  and  immediateness,  which  marks  the  connection 
of  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  with  the  application  of  a  match, 
or  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery  with  the  ignition  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

In  this  view,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
determination   of  the  Will   are   obliged   to   concur.      For 
holding  that  the  Will  has  no   self-determining  power  of  its 
own,  and  that  motives  are  the  only  and  true  causes  of  its  choi- 
ces, they  must  allow  that  whenever  motives  are  present  to  the 
mind,  choice,  their  appropriate  effect,  must  inevitably  follow. 
And  no  other  person  can  hold  a  difTerent  opinion,  if  he  im- 
plicitly confides  in  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  convictions 
of  his  own  mind.     Who  believes  that  quiescence  of  will  is  pos- 
sible in  presence  of  an  object  of  choice?  Who  does  not  find  it 
impossible  to  preserve  it?    Who  believes  that  his  neighbor  is, 
at  any  time,  destitute  of  all  present  moral  character?     Who 
does  not  assume,  and  constantly  act  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  presentation  of  an  object  of  choice  always  begets 
choice,  and  that  all  ratiouals,  at  each  moment  of  their  con- 
scious agency,  are  aiming  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  rival 
ends  which  divide  the  moral  universe?     Not  only,  therefore, 
are  a  large  proportion  of  our  opponents   bound   to  grant  us 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  or  abandon  their  favorite  theory 
of  necessity;  but  all  persons  of  every  creed  are  behooved  to 
admit  it,  or  deny  a  primitive   and   necessary  judgment  of 
their  own  intelligence.     AVe  are  therefore  warranted  in  as- 
suming its  truth  as  a  first  principle  of  Reason.     But  being 
aware  how  frequently  such  principles  are  called  in  question, 
where  their  admission  is  Hkely  to  draw  after  it  the  over- 
throw of  a  long  cherished  doctrine,  we  will  try  to  set  the 
matter  in  a  stronger  light  befofe  leaving  it. 
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Kunt  has  discussed  this  question  in  his  ^^  Theory  of  Rdi- 
gion,^'  and,  in  our  judgment  has  shown  incontestablj  that 
quiescence  of  the  Moral  Will,  is,  during  consciousness,  an  im- 
possibilitj.  We  will  lay  his  argument  before  the  reader. 
After  quoting  sundry  opinions  from  the  ancient  poets  and  phi- 
losophers relating  to  the  primitive,  or  natural  moral  character  of 
mankind,  he  proceeds  to  say — Since  however,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  both  poets  and  plilosophers  are  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  at  once  occur  to  any  bystander,  to  inquire  if  no  me- 
dium could  be  found  betwixt  the  two  extremes,  and  if  there 
were  not  room  to  say,  that  mankind,  ns  a  race,  are  neither 
good  nor  bad;  or,  otherwise,  that  man  is  as  much  the  one  as 
the  other,  being  in  part  good  and  in  part  evil,  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  At  the 
bottom  of  the  two  just  stated  hypotheses  there  lies  a  disjunc- 
tive proposition — ^''Man  is  by  nature  either  morally  good  or 
morally  evir — and  it  will  immediately  occur  to  every  one 
to  ask  if  this  disjunction  be  correct.  Some  one  might  say, 
that  there  is  room  for  maintaining  that  *'*'man  is  by  nature  nei^ 
ther  one  nor  other^^''  and  a  third  party  mi^ht  contend  that  '^he 
is  both  at  once.^^  *  *  *  *  fhe  answer  to  that  disjunctive  inter- 
rogatory, if  it  is  to  fall  out  agreeably  to  a  rigorous  method  of 
deciding,  bottoms  itself  on  this  remark,  which  is  of  the  most 
vital  moment  in  ethics;  namely,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will 
is  endowed  with  this  peculiar  property,  that  it  never  can  be 
determined  by  any  spring  to  any  act  except  in  so  far  as  man- 
kind hath  himself  adopted  and  taken  up  that  spring  into  his 
maxims;  that  is,  hath  transformed  it  into  a  universal  rule, 
according  to  which  he  wills  to  conduct  himself.  In  no  other 
manner  can  a  spring,  be  it  what  it  may,  consist  with  the  ab- 
solute spontaneity  of  a  free  choice*  Again,  the  moral  law 
is  [ought  to  be]  (our  own  reason  being  judge,)  itself  the  on- 
ly originary  spring,  and  whoso  makes  it  his  maxim  is  morally 
good.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  law  does  not  determine  a 
person's  choice,  then  some  contrary  spring  must  influence  the 
will;  and  since,  by  hypothesis,  this  can  only  happen  by  a 
man's  adopting  this  spring,  and  along  with  it  its  necessary 
effect;  namely,  the  swerving  from  the  law,  into  his  maxim, 
(in  which  latter  case  the  man  is  evil,)  it  follows  that  his  in- 
ward mindedness  to  observe  or  depart  from  the  law  is  nerer 
in  a  state  of  cquilibrious  indifference,  and  that  mankind  nev- 
er can  be  neither  good  nor  evil." 

We  take  no  notice  now  of  his  answer  to  the  other  member 
of  this  disjunction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  connected  with  the 
subject  immediately  before  us. 
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To  those  who  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  Kant's 
philosophy  and  peculiar  technicality  to  comprehend  this  ar- 
goreent,  il  must  have  all  the  force  o(  absolute  demonstration. 
The  reasoning  is  irrefragable;  but,  if  we  mistake  not, it  turns 
not  wholly  upon  the  peculiar  view  of  the  author,  that  the  first 
act  of  freedom  consists  in  choosing  a  maxim  for  its  future 
conduct;  but  will  apply  equally  wefi,  though  no  intermediate 
were  found  between  the  will  and  some  actually  existing  good. 
Its  force  is  derived  from  the  essential  conditions  of  the  will's 
activity,  and  from  its  relationship  to  the  moral  law. 

The  sama,  or  at  least  a  similar  argument  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  form  comprehensible  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity  and 
scholarship:  The  moral  law  requires  of  us,  during  each  mo- 
ment of  accountable  agency,  the  choice  of  that  object  which 
oar  own  intelligence  shall  prescribe  as  in  its  own  nature 
worthy  to  be  made  an  ultimate  end;  and,  by  consequence, it 
prohibits  every  choice  or  state  of  will,  which  in  the  mind's 
judgment,  is  inconsistent  with,  or  antithetical  to  that  former 
choice.  But,  in  every  moment  of  accountable  agency,  we 
know  precisely  what  the  law  requires  of  us,  and  what  it  pro- 
hibits; and  we  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  not-choosing  oi  the 
legal  object  is  inconsistent  with  the  choosing  of  it,  and  is 
therefore  a  prohibited  state  of  will.  It  is,  besides,  a  con- 
scious state;  and  therefore,  since  the  will  is  endowed  with 
that  absolute  freedom  by  which  it  can  immediately  pass  out 
of  this  state,  and  is  constrained  by  no  cause  ab  extra  to  re- 
main therein,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  a  voluntary  state. 
Hence,  choice  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  during  each  mo- 
ment of  responsible  agency.  But  every  choice  must  have 
an  object.  It  hence  follows  further,  that,  wherever ^|ho  ap- 
prehended good  of  the  universe  is  not  chosen,  the  rival  end 
is  of  necessity  made  ultimate.  Throughout  the  entire  do- 
main of  the  moral  law,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of 
equilibrious  indifference.  ^^He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against 
me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad.'^ 

It  being  thus  established  that  the  will  is  necessitated  to 
choose  whenever  the  claims  of  the  law  and  the  objects  of 
moral  election  are  before  it,  the  onus  probandi  is  fairly  thrown 
upon  our  opponents;  and  we  are  not  obliged,  by  the  rules  of 
debate,  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  their  position,  until  they 
have  clearly  shown  that  some  portion  of  the  will's  energy  is 
exempted  from  this  necessity.  We  will,  however,  waive  our 
logical  rights,  (for  our  object  is  truth  and  not  mastery,)  and 
proceed  to  show  that  that  position  can  never  be  established. 

*®  I 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  we  remark  that  its  direct  oppcK 
site  is  involved  in  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  just  pre- 
sented. The  impossibilitj  of  not  choosing  in  the  presence 
of  an  object  of  choice,  (which  we  have  just  proved  to  exist) 
is  no  abstraction;  it  is  no  foreign  force  applied  to  the  mora) 
will;  it  is  grounded  in  its  own  essential  no/ure  and  in  the 
conditions  of  its  activity.  It  must  therefore  extend  to  the 
whole  energy  of  that  will,  and  call  it  into  action  at  all  times 
when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever a  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  is  made,  there  remains  no 
moral  energy  which  at  that  time  might  have  been  either  ad- 
ded to  that  choice  or  embodied  in  another.  Otherwise,  it 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  is  not  subject 
to  its  conditions  of  action,  which  is  absurd  and  a  contradic- 
tion. Thus  the  foundation  of  this  last  fortress  of  the  inten- 
sity theory  is  found  to  be  nothing  but  sand.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  intention  sinfully  deficient  in  subjective  force. 

Analogy,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  this 
conclusion.  The  Sensibility,  although  necessitated  to  feel, 
yet  feels  at  different  times,  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, and  perhaps,  seldom  with  aJl  its  inherent  vigor.  Id 
like  manner,  the  Intelligence,  though  compelled  to  think, 
thinks  not  always  with  the  same  force,  and  seldom  with  all 
it  is  capable  of;  and  why  then  may  not  the  Will,  although 
necessitated  to  choose,  exert,  at  any  time,  less  than  all  its 
moral  vigor?  A  moment's  inspection  will  show  that  this  is  a 
very  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  analogical  argu- 
ments in  relation  to  metaphysical  questions  are  wont  to  be, 
wholly  fallacious. 

The  phenomena  of  both  the  Intellect  and  the  Sensibility 
are  caused,  not  by  those  powers  alone,  but  by  their  correla- 
tion with  other  things.  In  a  state  of  total  insulation,  they 
are  incapable  of  giving  existence  to  any  of  their  respective 
phenomena.  But  when  they  are  correlated  with  objects 
adapted  to  move  them  to  action,  these  phenomena  cannot  be  . 
avoided,  and  their  kind  and  intensity  are  fixed  by  absolute 
fatality.  Hence,  they  never  have  power^  at  any  time^  to  give  easr 
i$tence  to  phenomena  in  any  respect  diffsrent  fronu,  or  more  m- 
tense  than  those  which  actually  appear.  True,  if  they, were 
differently  correlated,  different,  and  perhaps  more  intense 
phenomena  would  be  possible.  But,  with  Uieir  present  cor- 
relation, to  say  that  either  different,  or  more  intense  phenom- 
ena are  possible,  is  to  utter  nonsense.    The  first  member  of 
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tbe  supposed  analogy  therefore  has  thrown  aside  all  hostile 
appearance,  and  wears  a  friendlj  guise. 

xhe  will,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  own 
moral  actions;  and  the  inherent  energies  of  this  cause  there- 
fere — since  surrounding  circumstances  or  motives  can  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  tnem — must  ai  all  Hmes^  be  the  only  and 
exact  measure  of  the  intensity  of  its  phenomena.  Consequent- 
ly, if  at  any  time,  this  cause  be  necessitated  to  act,  it  is  iD»- 
possible,  (since  it  is  an  integral  unity,)  that  its  whole  energy 
sboold  not  be  embodied  in  that  action.  No  power  remains 
latent^  as  in  the  former  instances,  which  different  circumstan- 
ces or  correlations  may  subsequently  arouse  into  action. 
Thos  it  appears  that  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Will — its 
independent  and  original  causality — is  inseparably  allied  to 
an  absolute  necessity  of  always  acting  with  its  wnole  enen* 
gy,  whenever  the  objects  of  moral  election  are  before  it.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  compelled  to  choose  with  all  its  moral  force, 
because  it  is  an  independent  and  self-determining  power,  and 
on  tiie  other  band,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  invariable  law  of 
its  activity,  proves  that  it  is  absolutely  free.  Whatever  ii 
free,  is  compelled  to  use  its  whole  energy.  Whatever  can- 
not but  use  its  whole  energy,  is  cause  jo  it&eif  and  free. 

Says  Macaulay,  in  replying  to  the  apologists  for  Charles  I, 
**  We  are,  on  this  point,  (the  policy  and  justice  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received,)  so  confident  of  superiority,  that  we  have 
no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
ancient  knights  who  vowed  to  joust,  without  helmet  or  shield 
against  all  enemies,  and  to  dve  their  antagonists  the  advan- 
tage of  son  and  wind."  With  equAl  confidence  that  truth  is 
on  our  side,  we  will  imitate  this  great  writer  so  far  as  to  aban- 
don the  impregnable  rock  which  we  have  just  gained,  and 
give  oar  opponents  battle  on  the  level  plain  of  their  own  as- 
sumptions. 

Let  it  then  be  granted  that  Will  is  not  necessitated  to 
choose,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  necessitated  to  clfodse  with 
all  its  moral  enei^y,  and  we  are  still  ready  to  prove  that  this 
liberal  grant,  bestowed  upon  the  intensity  theory,  may,  like 
the  dagger,  given  in  kindness  to  a  madman,  be  turned  witii 
&tal  elect  against  itself.  If  then  it  be  supposed  that  the  will 
is  not  at  all  necessitated  to  choose,  the  only  limits  that  can  be 
legitimately  assigned  to  the  possible  variations  of  its  exerted 
energy,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  absolute  quiesence,  and,  on 
the  other,  total  strength.  If  it  is  at  liberty  to  exert  some* 
what  less  than  all  its  energy,  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  must 
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be  consistent  with^  or  rather  inherent  in^  its  essential  nature 
and  the  conditions  of  its  activity.  This  supposition  is  not 
consistent  with  Necessitarian  or  Old  School  philosophy.  For 
according  to  that,  the  will  itself  is  not  the  cause  of  its  choices; 
but  either  niotives  alone^  or  in  correlation  with  our  constitu- 
tional susceptibilities.  They  are,  moreover,  necessary  cau- 
ses. Hence^  at  no  time  can  either  more  or  less  energy  be  exert- 
ed  than  actually  is.  We  are,  therefore,  only  concerned,  in 
this  place,  with  that  view  which  regards  the  will  as  the  self- 
determining  cause  of  its  own  actions.  Hence  the  supposi- 
tion before  us  is,  that  there  resides  in  the  will  itself,  separate 
from  all  motives  and  extraneous  influences,  the  power  of  ex- 
erting, at  any  time,  less  than  all  its  energy,  riow^  if  this 
supposition  be  true,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  a  priori^ 
why  still  less  energy  may  not  be  exerted  in  the  next  choice. 
Should  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  physical  sciences, 
see,  for  the  first  time,  mercury  descend  in  a  tube  from  one  hun- 
dred to  ninety  degrees,  he  would  naturally  infer  that  a  still 
lower  descent  was  possible;  and,  with  good  reason,  he  would 
reject,  as  without  foundation,  any  assurance  to  the  contrary, 
which  was  not  derived  from  satisfactory  experiments.  And 
were  he  told  in  addition,  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury- 
are  not  at  all  influenced '  by  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  any  other  causes  external  to  itself,  but  result  wholly  from 
the  exercise  of  a  self-determining  power  inherent  in  its  own 
nature,  he  would  be  so  much  confirmed  in  his  former  infer* 
ence,  as  to  look  upon  all  attempts  to  fix  a  priori  any  limit, 
short  of  zero,  to  its  fall,  as  pretty  sure  evidences  of  lunacy. 
So  of  the  Will.  If  its  energy  can  fall  somewhat  below  its 
extreme  height,  and  this  fall  is  wholly  regulated  by  itself,  it 
is  nothing  but  sheer  dogmatism  to  affirm,  a  priori^  that  it  may 
not  fall  as  low  as  absolute  quiesence,  and  mere  folly 
to  attempt  to  prove  it  without  experiment.  And  when  we 
come  to  experiment  and  induction,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel,  they  can  give  us  no  light  on  the  subject  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  therefore,  and  until  absolute  demonstra- 
tion is  furnished  us,  that  the  descent  of  the  WilPs  energy- 
must  meet  some  impassable  limit,  created  by  its  own  nature, 
before  it  reaches  total  quiescence,  we  are  authorizoxl  to  as- 
sume that  as  its  only  possible  limit.  Moreover,  variations 
are  not  possible  on  one  side  only  of  0.  As  many  dilTerent 
degrees  of  energy  may  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  the  end 
prohibited  by  the  law,  as  in  that  of  the  end  required.  Let 
100  deg.  therefore  mark  the  highest  possible  energy  on  one 
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side  of  0,  and  100  deg.  on  the  other:  and  let  it  be  assum- 
ed that  the  Will  may  pass  through  all  the  points  between, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  one  of  two  suppositions,  name- 
ly, either  1,  That  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  will  as  is  at  any 
tinoe  unexerted  in  the  choice  of  good,  is  exerted  in  the  choice 
of  evil;  or  2.  That  it  is  wholly  quiescent.  The  first  supposition 
will  give  us  100  deg.  or  99  deg.  plus  1  deg.,  or  98  deg.  plus 
3  deg.,  or  97  deg.  plus  3  deg.,  or  50  d^g.,  plus  50  dee.,  1  deg. 
plus  99  deg.,  or  0,  or  any  other  number  between  100  dee. 
and  nothing,  increased  by  such  a  number  on  the  other  side 
of  nothing  as  shall  make  it  equal  100:  and  hence  it  renders 
possible  every  shade  of  moral  character,  from  the  perfection 
of  highest  heaven,  to  the  depravity  of  deepest  hell,  and 
bridges  over  completely,  or  fills  up  Ihe  intervening  gulf  be- 
tween the  two,  which  the  Gallilean  Teacher  supposed,  mis- 
takenly it  seems,  to  be  impassable.  If  in  the  nethermost 
abyss  there  reigns  a  mournful  gloonci,  "  pierced  by  no  star;" 
and  if  the  summit  of  the  celestial  world  rises,  towering  high 
above  the  regions  of  shadows  and  clouds^  and  bathes  itself 
in  the  pure  radiance  of  eternal  light,  in  vain  shall  we  hope 
to  find  a  similar  exclusivencss  of  either  darkness  or  day  at 
any  intermediate  point — every  where  else  the^  mingle  and 
combine  in  equal  or  unequal  ratio.  A  dramatic  character, 
in  a  moment  of  suspicion  and  irritation,  occasioned  by  the 
supposed  perfidy  and  crueltj  of  her  lover ,  thus  vents  her 
contending  emotions: 

**  Beamifiil  tyrant!  fiend  angetical! 
DoTe-feathered  raven!  wolfish  ravening  lamb! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show! 
A  damned  saint,  an  honorable  villain." 

This  long  list  of  contradictory  epithets  is  but  a  nursery 
tale  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  predicated  of  a  moral 
agent  whose  choice  may  be  represented  by  50  deg.  plus  50 
deg.  He  is  alike  the  friend  and  foe  of  God  and  Satan — in 
league  with  heayen  and  with  hell — a  denizen  of  the  light- 
kingdom  of  Ormusa,  and  a  dweller  in  the  darkness  of  Ahrei- 
man — the  subject  of  reason  and  the  slave  of  sense — a  prac- 
tiser  of  the  virtues,  but  equally  of  sins — thrilled  to  tremu- 
lous delight  by  the  benedictions  and  smiles  of  God  and  con- 
science, and  tortured  to  agony  by  the  scourge  of  the  furies, 
and  the  sting  of  remorse. 

The  impossibility  of  such  a  quality  of  choice  remains  to  be 
proved.  For  the  present,  we  can  only  say  that  the  possibili- 
ty of  two  contraaictory  choices,  either  ot  equal  or  enequal 
18* 
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strength,  inevitably  flows  from  the  supposition  now  before 
as,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  show  the  intrinsic  absurdity 
of  this  supposition  in  its  due  place. 

The  second  hypothesis  gives  us  100  deg.,  or  99  deg.,  or 
98  deg.,  &c.,  down  to  zero,  without  any  addition  from  the 
negative  side.  At  0.  all  choice  disappears,  or  else  we  have 
a  choice  which  embodies  no  enei^y  whatever,  which  is  a 
palpable  contradiction.  Now  every  degree  of  exertion,  in 
so  far  as  it  falls  below  100  deg.,  is  either  sinful  or  not  If 
it  is  not  sinful,  there  must  be  a  large  portion  of  unappropri- 
ated territory  lying  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of  good  and 
ctiV,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  every  rational  agent  in  the 
universe  to  secure  a  dwelling,  and  thus  absolve  himself  from 
all  allegiance  to  both.  In  the  ei^ercise.  of  freedom  he  has 
superinduced  a  moral  paralysis  and  total  inaction  of  will 
from  which  the  awful  thundering  of  Sinai  and  the  clamors  of 
exciting  passion  are  alike  unable  to  arouse  him.  Absurd 
and  shocking  as  is  this  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than 
the  alternative  which  our  opponents  have  chosen  to  adopts 
namely,  that  every  deficitncy  of  exertion  involves  the  agent  in  a 
degree  of  sin  and  ^uilt  which  is  exactly  proportioned  to  iis 
amount.  Deficiency  of  right  choice,  since,  by  our  present 
supposition,  no  wrong  choice  exists,  is  identical  with  passi- 
vity.  This  in  fact  is  here  admitted  to  be  the  case.  But  sin 
consists  in  wrong  action  of  some  kind  or  other.  Hence,  at 
0,  the  will  is  both  active  and  passive  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  and  at  every  degree  that  intervenes  between  that  point 
and  100  deg.,  it  is  both  active  and  passive  in  the  self-same 
thing  for  which  it  is  blameworthy;  for  in  so  far  as  any  degree 
of  right  intention  exists  it  is  not  at  all  blameworthy.  ' 

A  closer  inspection  will  evolve  an  absurdity  of  a  different 
nature.  In  saying  that  all  deficiency  of  energy  is  sinfol, 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  must  mean,  either  that  the  de- 
ficiency itself  is  sinful,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  another  act 
which  is  sinful.  But  to  be  consistent  with  themselves  and 
reason,  they  must  grant  that  wherever  sin  is  found,  a  free 
act  is  also  found.  Hence,  if  the  defect  of  energy  is  sinful,  it 
is  a  free  act  But,  by  hypothesis,  it  is  no  act  at  all;  for  so 
far  as  the  will  is  active,  it  is  active  in  choosing  the  right  end 
and  nothing  else.  Consequently,  a  voluntary  activity  and  a 
total  passivity  meet  in  the  self-same  thing,  a  portion  of  the 
will's  energy  is  both  active  and  passive  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  hence  follows  that  no  sinful  deficiency  of  right 
choice  can  exist  unless  a  portion  of  the  will's  energy  be  ac-- 
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tiveinthc  choice  of  an  opposite  end,- and   therefore,  that, 
wbeneTer  choice  takes  place,  all  the  wilFs  energy  is  exerted. 

The  supposition  that  the  sinful  deficiency  is  the  result  of 
an  anterior  act  to  which  all  the  guilt  involved  nnust  be  impu- 
ted, is  only  a  disguised  statement  that  two  contradictory  in- 
tentions are  co-existent:  for  all  sin,  as  well  as  all  holiness 
belongs  to  intention.  But  an  intention  is  impossible  without 
an  object  We  have  hence  the  contradiction  that  the  object 
required  by  the  law  and  nothing  else  is  chosen^  and  yet  that 
another  end,  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  chosen  at  the  same 
time.  Besides,  it  makes  the  will's  moral  energy  object  to  it- 
self, and  hence  removes  it  to  the  realm  of  ends,  or  things 
that  xnsij  be  chosen.  To  sav,  therefore,  that  the  end  requir- 
ed by  the  law  and  nothing  else  is  chosen;  and  that  a  deficient 
amount  of  energy  is  exerted,  is  to  affirm  and  deny  tlie  same 
thing — for  one  thing  surely  which  the  law  forbids  is  chosen — 
a  deficiency  of  vis  voUndu 

Doubtless  many  other  absurdities  might  be  deduced  from 
this  position.  But  we  know  these  subtleties  must  be  weari- 
some to  the  reader,  and  we  can  testify  that  they  are  not  very 
interesting  to  the  writer.  Sufficient  has  already  been  done, 
for  victory,  and  little  glory  or  emolument  is  to  be  reaped  in 
such  a  field.  We  will  therefore  sum  up  what  we  have  prov- 
ed and  pass  to  a  more  interesting  topic. 

l(^  at  any  time,  when  the  right  end  is  chosen,  less  than  all 
the  moral  energy  of  the  will  is  exerted,  the  residuum  must 
be  either  active  or  passive.  If  active,  there  are  two  contra- 
ry and  co-existent  choices,  which  in  the  sequel  will  be  shown 
impossible.  If  passive,  it  is  either  sinless  or  not  If  sinless, 
every  moral  agent  may  voluntarily  place  himself  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  moral  world ;  since  by  the  supposition  his 
whole  moral  energy  is  under  his  control  and  may  all  be  ren- 
dered inactive.  If  sinful,  the  same  phenomenon  is  both  ac- 
tive and  passive  at  the  same  time — for  all  sin  is  action.  The 
sapposition  that  this  passivity  is  the  result  of  an  antecedent 
nnfnl  choice  is  only  a  disguised  assertion,  that  two  contradic- 
tory choices  are  possible;  and  besides  makes  the  moral  ener- 
gy of  the  will  both  subject  and  object  at  one  and  the  same 
time — and  involves  the  contradiction  that  nothing,  and  yet 
something  which  the  law  forbids,  is  chosen. 

These  consequences  unavoidably  follow  from  the  intensity 
theory.  They  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  answered.  They 
are  monstrously  absurd,  and  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
af  ethics  and  with  the  interests  of  morality.    That  theory, 
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therefore,  cannot  be.  true,  and  since  no  third  supposition  is 
possible,  it  follows  that,  whenever  the  apprehended  good  of 
being  is  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end,  the  wilPs  whole  moral 
energy  is  by  a  law  of  necessity  embodied  in  that  choice* 

We  will  now  examine  such  arguments  as  have  been  urged 
with  most  confidence  against  this  conclusion,  and  show  that 
neither  they,  nor  any  others  that  can  possibly  be  framed  can 
possess  any  real  validity.  This  task  would  be  unnecessary 
but  for  an  opinion  quite  too  prevalent  that  by  logical  subtle- 
ties direct  op posites  may  be  demonstrated;  and  the  practice 
of  tenaciously  clinging  to  a  position  afler  the  contradictory 
has  been  established,  until  all  the  arguments  on  which  that 
,     position  rests  have  been  swept  away. 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  although  the  kind  of 
thought  and  feeling  we  indulge,  and  the  kind  of  external  ac- 
tions we  may  perform,  may  often  be  a  pretty  sure,  and  some- 
times even  a  certain  index  to  the  character  or  kind  of  the  ex- 
isting intention;  yet  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  their  degree 
respecting  the  strength  of  that  intention;  since  were  the 
will  capable  of  exerting  only  one  hundredth  part  of  its  whole 
moral  energy  at  anv  time,  nothing  hinders  that  this  small  ra- 
tio should  not  be  followed  by  as  vigorous  exertion  of  all  these 
powers  as  the  whole*  All  arguments,  therefore,  derived 
from  this  source  against  our  conclusion,  are  utterly  worthless. 

2.  The  failure  of  a  right  purpose,  whether  occasional  or 
frequent,  proves  nothing  respecting  its  antecedent  strength. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  opposite  must  be  true. 
When  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  so  tenacious  of  a 
just  purpose  that, 

'*Si  fnctus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruiose," 

and  on  the  other,  some  Reuben,  ^^unstable  as  water;''  and 
particularly  when  in  successive  years  of  the  same  man's  life, 
a  similar  contrast  is  displayed,  the  inference  seems  forcible 
that  right  purpose  may  embody  less  than  all  the  moral  energy 
of  the  will.  But  a  close  examination,  like  the  potent  wand 
of  Prospero,  cannot  fedl  to  dissolve  ^^the  insubstantial  pa- 
geant." 

(1.)  Choices,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  as  strong  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  are  also  admitted  to  have  failed  in 
innumerable  instances.  Our  first  parents,  both  perfectly  ho- 
ly, sinned  in  Paradise!  Legions  of  angels  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  heaven  by  a  foul  revolt  against  the  government  of 
God.    An  intention,  therefore,  which  embodies  the  whole 
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energy  of  the  will  (for  we  suppose  no  less  will  form  a  whollj 
right  choice)  may  fail  as  well  as  any  other,  were  they  granted 
to  be  possible.  Consequently  from  mere  failure  of  choice,  no 
inference  hostile  to  our  position  can  be  derived. 

(2.)  This  conclusion  will  stand  in  a  much  stronger  lights  if 
it  is  remembered  that  the  will  is  the  absolute  and  only  cause 
of  its  own  choices,  and  that  motives  are  only  occasions  of 
their  performance.  For  in  this  vie^  of  the  matter  we  have 
not,  as  in  the  collision  and  antagonism  of  physical  forces  so 
much  attraction  or  compulsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much 
resistance  on  the  other  partly  or  wholly  balanced  thereby; 
but  two  terms  between  which  no  causative  relation  exists  and 
no  comparison  of  strength  and  weakness  is  at  all  admissible. 
Hence,  were  the  will  divisible  into  a  thousand  degrees  of  en- 
ergy and  could  one  of  these  degrees  act  and  all  the  rest  re- 
main quiescent;  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  just  aa 
absolutely  able  to  resist  the  strongest  array  of  motives  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  the  whole  will,  and 
just  as  able  to  preserve  its  possessor  from  all  fiUhincss  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  to  his  dying  day«  Lapses  into  sin,  therefore, 
whether  frequent  or  only  occasional,  always  taking  place 
when  there  is,  so  to  speak,  infinite  power  of  avoiding  them, 
can  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
Were  it  admitted  even  that  repeated  failures  of  intention  af- 
forded a  probable  inference  of  its  weakness,  when  both  the 
subjective  energy  of  the  will  and  the  nrwtive  force  exerted 
upon  it  are  the  same;  little  reliance  could  ever  be  placed 
upon  an  inference  derived  from  failures,  when  it  is  totally  un- 
known what  demoniacal  influences  may  lure  to  sin,  and  by 
what  state  of  health  and  nervous  excitability,  what  trains  of 
thought  and  kinds  of  feeling  awakened  by  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,  such  influences  may  be  aided;  and  wheth- 
er the  will  itself  is  an  unvarying  quantity  from  youth  to  age, 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  Besides,  such  an  admission  must 
be  based  on  the  Necessitarian  Philosophy,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  less  than  all  the  mor- 
al energy  of  the  will  can,  at  any  time,  be  exerted. 

3.  Much  less  can  an}  thing  be  learned  from  the  compara- 
tive tenacity  or  fickleness  which  men  are  wont  to  display  in 
the  pursuit  of  ends  that  are  not  absolutely  ultimate.  For 
here  we  have  passed  beyond  the  nariow  confines  of  moral 
action,  and  the  changes  of  purpose  we  meet  are  not  only 
destitute  of  character  themselves,  but  they  by  no  means  indi- 
cate corresponding  changes  where  all  moral  character  resides* 
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Fouch6  and  Tallerand  who  could  swear  allegiance  and  pledge 
their  services  to  one  monarch  lo-day,  and  be  equally  devoted 
to-morrow  to  his  successful  rival,  without  seeming  to  think 
that  any  thing  Remarkable  or  humiliating  had  occurred,  were 
no  less  constantly  and  strongly  devoted  ta  self-interest  and 
the  god  of  ambition  than  the  inflexible  Napoleon  himself 
whose  maxim,  toiUe  ou  rien^  changed  not  when  combined  Eu- 
rope thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  on  whose  iron  soul, 
yet  fearless,  fell  the  ruins  of  his  crumbling  empire. 

4.  We  are  possessed  of  no  faculty  by  which  we  can  in- 
spect the  substance,  or  essence  of  the  soul  itself,  and,  anterior 
to,  or  back  of  all  action  of  the  will,  ascertain  what  its  physi- 
cal abilities  may  be*  The  intimate  nature  or  essence  of  the 
mind,  as  of  all  things  else,  is  inscrutable  to  mortal  ken,  and 
its  latent  causative  force  must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  by  its 
out-goings  into  action. 

5.  If  it  is  not  certain,  a  priori^  that  all  the  energy  of  the 
will  must  pass  into  intention,  consciousness  can  never  inform 
us  whether  any,  or  what  proportion  is  latent,  and  hence  can 
never  throw  any  light  upon  the  question  before  us.  For 
what  is  consciousness?  Considered  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  one's  mental  states,  as 
manifestations  of  the  /.  Could ^e  conceive  those  states  to 
exist  without  our  being  aware  of  them,  or  knowing  them, 
they  would  be  unconsciotis  states.  When  they  are  known  to 
us,  as  ours,  they  are  conscious  states^  or  apperceptions.  Con- 
sciousness, then,  does  but  reveal  to  us  what  exists.  It  has  no 
additional  function  to  fulfill,  or  communication  to  make. 
Consequently,  unless  some  judgment  of  the  mind  is  yielded 
up  to  it  which  has  taken  the  exact  measure  of  the  vis  volendi 
of  the  intention,  it  can  never  inform  us  any  thing  about  the 
matter.  Now,  by  hypothesis,  it  is  not  certain,  a  priori^  that 
all  the  energy  of  the  will  must,  at  any  time  be  exerted;  and 
we  have  shown  that  we  are  unable  to  learn  any  thing  by  di- 
rect introspection,  from  the  changes  of  intention,  whether  fre- 
quent or  occasional,  or  from  the  degree  of  thought,  feeling, 
or  action,  by  which  they  are  accompanied  and  followed:  and 
there  is  no  other  source  whence  material  for  a  judgment  in 
the  premises  can  be  derived  and  transmitted  to  consciousness: 
hence  it  gives  us  no  light  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  may 
tell  us  that  an  intention  terminating  upon  a  right  or  wrong 
object  exists;  but,  if  it  is  uninformed  antecedently,  by  the 
Reason,  that  this  intention  of  necessity  includes  all  the  mor- 
al force  of  the  will,  it  is  in  no  condition  even  to  guess  what. 
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or  wbe&er  any  d^ciency  exu%  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  ageot  is  in  no  condition  to  form  such  a  conjecture. 
Take,  for  example,  our  first  moral  act:  How  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed  can  we  determine  by  consciousness  wheth- 
er all  or  how  much  less  than  all  our  moral  vigor  is  embodied 
therein?  We  can  know  nothing  about  it — and  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  opposite  is  as  absurd,  as  that  Caspar  Hauser  could 
tell  by  experience  of  the  first  motion  of  his  foot,  afler  leav- 
ing prison,  whether  its  whole  physical  energy  was  embodied 
in  that  motion.  Without  intuition  of  our  own  strength, 
without  any  a  priori  light  to  guide  us,  consequently  without 
any  test  or  measure  of  our  ability,  bow  by  any  possibility 
can  we  decide  on  such  a  question?  Shall  we  be  in  more  fe- 
licitous circumstances  when  the  second  is  originated?  We 
cannot  see  how  this  is  possible;  for  if  the  consciousness  of 
the  first  act  left  us  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  degree  of 
oar  whole  moral  energy  was  exerted,  we  are  still  utteny  des- 
tiitote  of  any  exact  test  or  measurement  of  that  energy. 
What  we  at  first  exerted  may  have  been  all,  or  it  may  not 
have  been  a  millionth  part,  and  if  retained  in  consciousness, 
being  itself  a  totally  indeterminate  quantity,  it  can  never 
serve  to  determine  any  thing  else.  Whether,  therefore  the 
second  exertion  shall  exactly  equal  the  first,  or  differ  some- 
^rhat  from  it,  it  must  be  equally  uncertain  to  us  what  ratio 
of  our  whole  moral  power  it  is.  The  same  will  hold  true  of 
a  third,  and  of  every  other  action  that  shall  subsequently  be 
performed.  Hence,  if  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  this 
question  antecedently  to  or  independently  of  all  action,  if  its 
solution  must  be  derived  from  a  posteriori  sources,  we  can  nev- 
er obtain  it  This  conclusion  will  be  much  more  forcible,  if 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  mind,  can  fix  no  meaning  to  less 
and  more,  when  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  moral  will 
(their  number  excepted);  that  if  its  exerted  eneregy  may  be 
a  ranging  quantity,  its  inherent  energy  may  perhaps  also 
raoffe  from  childhood  to  old  age,  diminish  or  increase  as  our 
health  declines  or  approximates  perfect  soundness,  be  sensibly 
altered  by  the  stimulus  of  a  drug  or  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
perhaps  never  be  exactly  the  same  during  any  two  successive 
hours  of  our  existence.  Experience  and  induction,  applied 
to  the  solution  of  such  a  question,  resemble  a  lever,  that 
without  prop  or  fulcrum,  would  aim  to  overturn  the  world. — 
Oar  position,  therefore,  is  proof  against  all  assault  from  the 
empirical  world*  and  all  arguments  thence  derived  must  be 
abaudosied  as  good  for  nothing. 
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6.  Can  it  be  shown,  a  priori^  or  independently  of  all  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  contingency,  whether  all 
or  only  a  part  of  our  whole  moral  energy,  shall  at  any  time 
be  exerted.  Before  any  valid  argument  can  be  derived  firom 
this  source,  it  must  be  shown  that  deliberation  and  conscious 
preference  intervene  between  the  will  and  its  choices  of 'ul- 
timate ends,  by  which  their  intensity  is,  in  all  cases,  deter- 
mined— that  this  intervention  is  every  where  recognized  and 
assumed  in  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  mankind — and 
that  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  involves  a  contradiction, 
or  an  absurdity.  For,  without  deliberation,  there  can  be  no 
freedom  or  contingency  ;  and  when  a  judgment,  or  convic- 
tion, is  not  both  universal  and  necessary,  it  is  not  of  a  priori 
origin,  and  cannot  form  the  basis  of  such  an  argument.  Now 
the  human  mind  does  not  universally,  nor  at  all,  except  by 
force  of  will  for  the  behoof  of  a  perishing  theory,  assume 
that  we  are  voluntary  in  fixing  the  intensity  of  our  ultimate 
intentions;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  absurd  to  suppose 
that  no  liberty  is  exercised  therein,  that  it  involves  no  con- 
tradiction, rests  on  an  immutable  basis  of  reason,  quadrates 
exactly  with  the  unstudied  judgments  of  the  mind,  and  nice- 
ly fits  into  the  frame  work  of  moral  science.  The  opposite 
supposition,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  shown,  is  fraught 
with  the  most  glaring  absurdities,  and  at  war  with  itself;  and 
it  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  it  can  never  find  a  place  in  a 
system  of  ethical  science,  or  be  admitted  into  the  framework 
of  moral  law.  If  therefore  the  empirical  world  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  valid  arguments  against  our  position,  the  pure 
Reason  spurns  the  demand  made  for  such,  as  an  insult  upon 
its  dignity  and  immutable  veracity.  It  is  nothing  short  of  an 
attempt  to  draw  it  into  a  contradiction  of  itself.  Philosophy 
wots  of  no  other  sources  of  information,  and  hence  the  can- 
vass is  ended.  This  third  phaze  of  the  intensity-theory  is 
*^  of  imagination  all  compact" — *'  an  airy  nothing,"  which  un- 
fortunately has  secured  ^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in 
the  Westminster  creed,  and  the  writings  of  Puritan  Divines. 

We  will  now  assume  a  different  position.  Granting,  for 
the  present,  what  we  have  just  proved  to  be  untrue — that  it 
is  woolly  a  matter  of  contingency  whether  or  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, the  whole  moral  energy  of  the  will  shall  be  exerted, 
we  shall  undertake  to  prove  that  a  moral  agent  can  neither 
be  required  to  exert  either  the  whole  or  any  definite  ratio  of 
it,  nor  be  held  guilty  for  exceeding  or  falling  below  any  spe* 
cified  amount:  or,  in  more  general  terms,  even  were  not  the 
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exertion  of  oar  whole  moral  energy  at  all  times  provided  for, 
and  secured  by  a  law  of  necessity,  morality  coaW  never  make 
the  amoant,  at  any  time  exerted,  a  matter  either  of  require* 
ment  or  prohibition.  The  choice  of  the  right  ultimate  end 
mast  exhaust  its  demands^ 

According  to  this  supposition,  even  were  it  a  priori  certain 
tiiat  the  alleged  contingency  exists,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  whole  strength  of  the  will,  if  at  all, 
by  experience.  For,  to  know  that  less  than  all  our  energy 
may  be  exerted  is  one  thing:  to  know  how  much  is  exerted 
in  any  case,  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing — a  thing 
which,  on  the  present  supposition,  can  never  be  learned 
bot  by  experience.  Now,  to  suppose  that  we  know  any 
thing  about  the  strength  of  our  will  before  our  first  moral 
act,  is  to  suppose  that  we  have  acquired  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience, before  experience  has  ever  commenced,  which  it  is 
needless  to  call  a  contradiction. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  there  is  for  us  no  law,  any 
farther  than  we  know  what  it  and  its  applications  are.  It  ^ 
must  be  known,  too,  previously  to  the  acts  which  it  requires, 
as  well  in  the  case  of  our  first  act  as  of  any  other.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  we  are  under  law,  before  all  moral  action  as 
well  as  after  it  has  commenced,  we  know  precisely  what  is 
required  of  us,  and  all  that  is  required  of  us;  in  short,  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  without  any  possi* 
bility  of  mistake.  Can  we  therefore  be  required  to  exert 
oar  whole  moral  strength  in  our  first  intention?  Clearly  not; 
for  as  yet  we  are  totally  ignorant  what  it  is.  Can  we  be  re- 
qaired  to  exert  any  definite  ratio  of  it?  No;  for  unless  we 
Icnow  what  the  whole  is,  we  can  never  tell  what  is  the  half, 
the  third,  or  any  other  ratio  of  it  Are  we  in  any  condition 
to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  without  possibility  of  mistake, 
if  the  law  requires  us,  not  only  to  choose  the  good  which 
may  lie  before  us,  but  to  embody  our  whole  strength,  or  any 
definite  ratio  of  it,  in  this  choice?  It  were  absurd  to  affirm 
it  It  results  therefore,  that  in  our  first  moral  act,  at  least, 
the  law  can  take  no  account  whatever  of  our  visr  volendi^  and 
that  its  whole  meaning  is  exhausted  in  the  enunciation — will 
the  apprehended  good  as  ultimate;  for  as  soon  as  we  go  farther 
than  this,  and  add — *'with  all  your  strengths"  or  "half  of  your 
strength,"  or  any  other  proportion  of  it,  we  are  using  words 
to  wtnch  no  idea  can  be  attached. 

If  to  this  conclusion,  it  be  objected  that  we  are  not  re- 
qaired  to  exert  absolutely  the  trhole,  or  any  ratio  of  the  will, 
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bat  only  what  we  snppo$e  to  be  the  whole,  or  some  required 
ratio,  JQSt  as  we  are  not  required  to  choose  that  which  is  ab- 
solutely and  onlj  good,  but  only  what  wc  judge  to  be  so,  our 
reply  is,  that  we  cannot  even  form  a  supposition  in  the  case. 
Never  having  had  any  experience  of  our  moral  strength,  and 
yet  being  dependent  upon  experience  for  all  our  knowledge 
and  even  notions  respecting  it,  we  can  no  more  form  a  suppo- 
siUon  respecting  it  than  respecting  the  objects  of  a  sixth 
sense,  only  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  freedom  implies  the 
knowledge  of  some  degree  of  power. 

If  it  be  further  objected  that  the  power  of  choosing  an  ul- 
timate end,  must  be  unknown,  until  it  is  exercised,  as  well  as 
the  intensity  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  that  therefore  our 
argument  proves  too  much,  since  it  renders  all  law  impossible, 
until  after  moral  action  has  commenced;  we  deny  the  as- 
sumption. The  power  of  choice  and  its  absolute  freedonei 
are  not  learned  by  experience  at  all,  but  are  given  wholly  a 
,  priori.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of 
moral  election,  the  law  of  obligation  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily arises  in  the  mind,  and  with  it,  as  the  only  basis  of  its 
possibility,  the  rational  affirmation  of  our  perfect  freedom. 
To  be  under  obligation  without  being  free  is  impossible.  To 
affirm  obligation,  without  the  previous  affirmation  of  freedom, 
is  equally  so.  No  room  therefore  is  found  for  legislative  en- 
actment in  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  first  moral  act. 
But  may  it  not  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  second?  May 
we  not  be  required  to  exert  in  this  either  the  whole,  or  some 
definite  part  of  our  moral  force?  To  this,  we  answer,  if  the 
consciousness  of  the  first  act  has  exactly  determined  die 
amount  of  possible  moral  force  in  our  possession,  this  require- 
ment may  be  made;  if  it  has  not  determined  that  amount,  it 
cannot  be  made.  Now  we  have  formerly  shown  that  it  is 
not  certain,  a  priori^  that  all  our  energy  must  be  at  all  timet 
exerted  when  a  choice  is  made,  and  if  we  have  not  a  measure 
of  our  strength  antecedently  to  action,  we  cannot  tell  by 
consciousness  whether  we  exert  a  millionth  part  of  it,  or 
whether  we  did  not  exert  it  all.  Consequently,  we  are  just 
as  ignorant  on  the  subject  after  its  performance  as  we  were 
before;  and* consequently  again,  the  law  can  no  more  require 
us  to  exert  in  our  second  act  all  or  any  definite  ratio  of  our 
stren^h,  than  it  could  in  the  first.  If,  to  this  conclusion,  it 
be  objected  that  we  have  at  least  learned  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  first  act  that  we  have  some  degree  of  strength, 
and  may  be  required  to  use  this,  we  answer  that  we  knew 
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before  all  action  that  we  have  power  to  choose — that  knowl- 
edge being  as  we  have  seen  h,  priori*  A  marvelous  discovery 
then  truly  has  been  made  by  the  consciousness  of  the  first 
act,  namely,  that  we  have  power  to  choose  with  some  degree  of 
strength! — for  to  choose  at  all  is  to  exert  some  degree  of 
strength.  What  additional  information  has  been  gained! 
How  much  more  strength  has  been  exerted  than  that  which 
is  necessarily  exerted  in  the  faintest  choice?  Has  any  more? 
What  raUo  of  the  power  of  the  will?  No  wise  man  can  un- 
dertake to  answer  these  questions,  and  till  they  are  answered, 
DO  wise  man  will  pretend  that  the  law  can  be  made  intelligi- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  shall  concern  itself  with  intensity  of  choice. 
To  say — choose  with  some  degree  of  strength^  is  only  to  say, 
choose,  and  nothing  is  added  to  our  former  enunciation^  until 
it  can  be  told  with  what  degree  of  our  whole  strength  we 
are  to  choose.  But  this,  alas!  for  the  intensity  theory,  can 
never  be  an  intelligible  command,  and  therefore  can  be  no 
law  at  all. 

To  make  the  matter  still  worse,  even  could  the  amount  of 
energy  embodied  in  the  first  act  be  exactly  retained  in  the 
consciousness,  (which  we  by  no  means  believe,)  and  could  it 
be  rendered  probable  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  in- 
tensity necessarily  embodied  in  the  faintest  choice,  still  we 
could  not  rationally  demand  as  much  in  the  next  choice.  For, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  will  itself  does  not  vary  from  hour 
to  hour  in  its  strength?  and  how,  if  it  is  a  constantly  varying 
term,  can  we  make  the  exertion  of  to-day  any  criterion  of  to- 
morrow? or  rationally  demand  the  same  quantum  of  intensity 
at  all  time?  Not  only  therefore  can  experience  shed  no  light 
apon  the  question  what  ratio  of  our  whole  energy  is  at  any 
time  exerted,  but  if  it  could,  the  knowledge  it  gives,  being 
acquired  after  the  act,  could  not  be  recognised  in  the  law 
which  commanded  it,  and  could  as  little  be  recognized  in  the 
bw  which  commands  the  ensuing  act,  since  the  will  may,  by 
the  time  it  is  performed,  owing  to  cerebi-al  conditions,  have 
lost  or  acquired  a  very  considerable  amount  of  available 
vigor. 

By  recurring  to  our  former  arguments,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  know  as  little  of  our  whole  strength  of  will  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  second  act,  and  shall  after  the  third,  fourth  or 
even  the  ten  thousandth  as  we  did  afler  the  first;  consequently 
■0  definite  amount  or  ratio  of  vis  volendi  can  ever  be  required 
of  OS,  whether  all  we  are  capable  of  or  somewhat  less.  No 
place  18  left  for  a  computation  and  requisition  of  intensities 
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in  a  system  of  moral  legislation.  There  is  therefore  no  socb 
thing  possible  as  amount  of  intensity  below  our  whole  moral 
strength,  and  if  these  were,  the  moral  law  cannot  concern 
itself  about  it. 

This  investigation  has  suggested  a  few  observations  which 
seem  to  us  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

1 .  All  that  we  have  proven  in  respect  to  this  last  phaze  of 
the  intensity-theory  will  of  course  apply  equally  well  to  the 
first  and  second  so  far  as  they  are  identical  with  this,  that  is, 
60  far  as  the  wilPs  energy  is  concerned*  In  other  respects 
they  were  shown  to  involve  matter  to  which  the  moral  law 
could  have  no  application,  and  to  be  ineffably  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous. Their  central  life  is  now  extinguished  in  common 
with  that  of  the  third. 

.  2.  The  perfect  contrast  displayed  by  the  two  theories  of 
adaptability  to  moral  law  and  moral  uses  must  forcibly  strike 
the  reflecting  mind.*  According  to  the  theory  which  we  ad- 
vocate, the  whole  energy  of  the  will  passes  into  every  inten- 
tion by  a  law  of  necessity.  It  therefore  no  more  requires  our 
oversight  or  attention  than  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  We  have  only  to  concern  ourselves 
with  its  direction,  and  when  that  is  once  fixed,  nature  takes 
care  of  the  rest*  Whether  it  sufiers  any  variations  from 
youth  to  age,  in  sickness  or  health,  perhaps  wc  can  never  de- 
cide; but  even  if  it  does,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
them,  since,  at  all  times,  all  we  have  of  energy  is  necessita- 
ted to  act,  just  as  our  whole  current  of  blood,  be  it  great  or 
small,  is  necessitated  to  flow.  Wc  are  therefore  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  painful  embarrassment  of  introspection  which 
is  so  fatal  to  all  moral  enterprise,  and  may  give  our  whole 
attention  to  the  good  to  be  willed,  and  the  best  means  of  pror 
moting  it,  taking  for  granted  that  it  will  be  willed  hard  enough. 
It  is  besides  certain  that  we  can  nevei*  experience  any  ex- 
haustion or  weariness  from  choosing  the  right  object;  for  the 
energy  embodied  therein  being  a  pure  spontaneity  and  there- 
fore no  object  at  all  of  our  will,  and  in  fact  lying  wholly  out 
of  the  sphere  of  our  action,  can  by  no  possibility  bring  with 
it  weariness.  Hence  we  are  just  as  able  in  sickness  as  in 
health  to  choose  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man;  and 
we  shall  experience  no  more  difficulty  or  exhaustion  in  doing 
so  upon  a  dying  bed  than  in  the  vigor  of  perfect  health. 

But  according  to  the  opposite  theory,  it  being  a  matter  of 
contingency  whether  all  the  wilFs  energy  shall,  at  any  time,  be 
exerted  or  net,  and  yet  a  matter  for  which  we  are  held  re* 
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spoosible,  our  constant  OTer-sizht  and  attention  are  necessa- 
ry. We  are  concerned,  not  only  with  its  direction,  but  its 
volome.  If  variations  are  caused  by  the  advance  of  years,  and 
tlie  changes  they  bring,  these  must  be  faithfully  registered  and 
accounted  for.  We  are  hence  doomed  to  never-ceasing  and 
poinfiiiiy  agonizing^  because  fruitless  intrespection;  and  in- 
stead of  acting  with  the  freedom  and  efficient  concentration 
which  characterize  us  where  the  quantum  of  will  may  be  whol- 
ly neglected,  we'waste  most  of  our  energies  in  striving  to 
^etop  an  intensity  of  choice — about  as  foolish  a  business  as 
if  we  should  attempt  to  climb  to  the  moon  on  stairs  of  empty 
space.  It  is  to  us  a  great  marvel  how  a  theory,  so  utterly 
unfit  for  application  in  a  system  of  moral  legislation,  and  so 
hostile  to  virtuous  effort,  ever  obtained  a  place  in  the  theologi- 
cal world.  As  to  a  foundation,  it  has  none  in  reason ;  as  to 
esthetic  beauh^,  or  any  charms  for  the  imagination,  it  is  whol- 
ly destitute  ol  them;  as  to  the  absurd  consequences  it  involves, 
they  are  absolutely  insurmountable.  To  what  accident  then 
is  its  birth  to  be  ascribed?  We  know  not,  unless  it  be  to  the 
confusion  of  the  sensibility  with  the  will,  which 

«  Breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abocn'uiable,  unalterable,  and  worse 
Than  (able«  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived ; 
GorgoQs  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,". 

Different  persons  will  doubtless  make  very  different  infer- 
ences from  this  contrast,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to 
say,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  rejecting  totally  this 
intensity-theory  than  what  this  simple  contrast  presents,  we 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment*  When  once  it  is  understood 
that  the  law,  and  all  the  conditions  of  knowing  and  perfectly 
obeying  it,  must  be' known  before  the  performance  of  the  acts 
it  commands,  no  man  in  his  right  mind,  can  ever  regard  this 
theory  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  as  an  exploded  folly  of 
by  gone  days. 

3.  The  dogmatism  of  the  quotations  by  which  this  theory 
was  introduced  is  also  a  matter  of  astonishment.  By  what 
right  can  Dr.  Beecher  affirm  that  ^^  love  to  God  is  in  its  ori- 
gin feeble  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
the  moral  law."  It  has  been  shown  that  even  if  such  feeble* 
nets  of  love  were  not  an  impossibility,  its  existence  can  never 
be  ascertained.  By  what  right  can  Pres.  Eklwards  teach 
that  ^  there  may  be  more  defect  of  love  than  strength  of 
love"!  that  **ihere  may  be  true  love  to  God  which  neverthe* 
19* 
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less  maj  not  be  one  half  as  strong  ns  it  ought  to  be^t  This 
assertion  is  sheer  dogmatism:  nay  worse^  it  is  proved  to  be 
downright  absui*dity.  By  what  right  can  the  common  pnlpit 
echo  and  re-echo,>in  erery  variety  of  form,  and  with  still  un- 
abated certainty,  this  miserable  dogma?  By  what  right  can 
they  affirm  that  sin  is  mixed  with  their  holiest  performances? 
For  ourselves  wc  think  it  high  time  there  were  some  abate- 
ment in  the  positiYcncss  with  which  this  ridiculous  absnnfitjr 
of  the  past  is  re-echoed  at  the  present — sonte  examination  in- 
to the  grfMinds  on  which  it  rests  if  it  has  any ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  its  reitera- 
tion without  an  exhibition  of  those  grounds  will  be  somewhat 
offensive  to  the  common  s^nse  of  mankind. 

[The  author  of  the  above  article,  as  our  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware,  has  now  passed  to  his  last  account.  The  doctrine 
elucidated  in  the  articles  entitled,  ^^The  Simplicity  of  Moral 
Action^'  was  the  last  subject  in  theolo^cal  and  moral  sci- 
ence to  which  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  were  devoted.  His 
design  was,  to  perfei^t  these  articles  so  that  they  should  con- 
tain a  complete  elucidation  of  this  great  subject.  For  accom- 
plishing this  end,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  strength 
to  think  and  write,  one  more  half  day.  But  this  privilege 
was  not  granted.  His  manuscripts,  however,  were  left  in 
such  a  state,  that  his  brother.  Rev*  S.  D*  Cochran,  will  be 
able  to  get  the  remaining^articlein  readinessrfor  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly.  The  present  and  preceding  articles 
have  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  essential  pre- 
liminary questions  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  next  and 
final  article  will  contain  the  direct  argument.  Those  who 
would  understand  this  great  foundation  doctrine  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, are  earnestly  desired  to  give  all  the  articles  on  this 
subject,  a  very  careful  perusal.  The  next  article  will  proba- 
bly be  accompanied  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  character  of 
the  author,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochran.] 

A  M. 
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ARTICLE  LX. 

Reflections  on  National  Literature  applied  to  that 
of  England. 

By  T.  B.  HuDsoir, 
Professor  of  die  Greek  and  Ladn  Langaaget  in  O.  C.  Inatitnte. 

To  understand  aright  the  character  and  worth  of  a  na- 
tion's literature,  we  must  contemplate  it  as  the  product  of 
that  nation's  mind.  We  need  of  course  to  understand  the 
character  of  a  nation's  mind  before  we  are  prepared  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  its  literary  manifestations.  Accordingly 
in  presenting  to  our  readers  an  estimate  of  the  character 
and  worth  of  British  literature,  we  deem  it  an  indispensable 
preliminary  not  only  to  inquire  into  the  general  relations 
which  the  literature  of  a  nation  must  sustain  to  its  character, 
but  also  to  determine  what  has  been  the  particular  character 
of  British  mind*  If  these  points  are  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  way  will  be  open  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  literary 
triumphs  and  treasures  of  our  mother  isle*  These  remarks 
will  suggest  the  order  which  we  are  to  pursue* 

What  then  is  the  relation  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
sustaiBS  to  its  character?  We  answer  that  it  is  necessary 
and  quite  uniform*  In  every  civilized  nation,  and  in  some 
that  are  but  partly  civilized,  wherever  mind  has  made 
anj  considerable  progress  in  improvement  or  thought, 
there  is  a  literatore,  the  ofiPshoot  and  growth  of  that  mind — 
bearing  a  very  faithful  resemblance  in  all  its  features  to  the 
parent  that  gave  it  birth*  As  is  the  national  mind,  so  will 
be  the  national  literature* 

The  origin  of  national  literature  will  serve  at  once  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  point  The  mind  is  always  active. 
When  free,  it  is  ever  on  the  wing*  Or  if  it  folds  its  pinions, 
it  is  but  to  attempt  the  heaven  of  undiscovered  thought  in  a 
more  adventurous  flight  It  seeks  to  make  known  the  results 
of  its  labors  to  others.  Benevolence  which  aims  to  diffuse 
the  good  it  has  attained — ambition  which  labors  to  build  an 
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undecajing  monament  to  its  own  glory — patriotism  circling 
the  name  of  fHther-land  with  a  halo  of  splendor — friendship 
decking  with  flowers  the  grave  of  departed  worth — religion 
multiplying  in  ten  thousand  forms,  its  one  solemn  message  to 
man^  are  but  so  many  motives  impelling  man  to  speak  from 
his  heart  to  the  hearts  of  other  men.  The  result  is  a  litera- 
ture; and  the  more  mighty  the  impulse  under  which  the 
mind  of  a  people  may  act  in  the  birth  of  their  literature,  the 
more  spontaneous,  earnest,  and  truthful  that  literature  will 
be.  In  any  probable  circumstances,  the  grand  features  of  a 
nation's  character  will  be  as  fully  disclosed  in  its  first  litera- 
ture as  the  energies  of  a  virgin  soil  are  revealed  in  the  ver- 
dure of  its  prairies,  or  the  primeval  forests  which  have  shad- 
owed it  from  before  the  memory  of  man. 

Another  consideration  which  will  show  how  a  national  lite- 
rature is  the  index  to  the  national  character  is  the  mode  in 
which  such  a  literature  is  extended  and  perpetuated.  When 
a  nation's  character  has  become  definite^and  known,  when  its 
taste  can  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  and  reflection,  a 
large  majority  of  writers  will  work  to  gratify  the  demand 
which  they  find  to  be  the  reigning  demand.  The  principle 
of  "supply  and  demand"  becomes  now  as  applicable  to  litera- 
ture as  to  any  other  article  of  commerce.'  Writers  furnish 
what  the  people  demand,  and  furnish  most  readily  and  in  lar- 
gest amount,  what  is  most  rewarded  in  fame  and  gold.  Thus 
a  national  literature  not  only  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  hut 
also  most  faithfully  represents  the  prevailing  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Our  proposition  is  not  the  less  true,  when  great  changes 
are  wrought  in  the  character  of  a  national  literature.  These 
changes,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  begin  with  a  few. 
They  speak  out  tbeir  convictions.  They  diffuse  their  senti- 
ments through  the  popular  mind.  If  they  are  received,  the 
public  mind  undergoes  a  transformation.  It  demands  a  new 
literature  and  its  demands  are  no  sooner  heard  than  ten  thou- 
sand pens  are  busy  to  supply  them.  Thus  a  change  in  the 
popular  mind  works  almost  at  once  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  literature  on  which  that  mind  feeds. 

But  if  the  attempted  change  fails  of  success,  if  the  small 
corps  of  writers  who  may  have  tried  to  stamp  their  new 
views  on  the  public  mind  find  that  it  will  not  yield  to  the  im- 
press which  they  have  labored  to  fix  upon  it,  the  attempted 
revolution  of  course  stops.    The  old  literature  occupies  its 
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pkce  of  honor  as  before.  It  holds  its  throne^  because  it  is 
the  best  exponent  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  it  was 
and  still  is. 

If  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  thej  are  onlj 
apparent  A  national  Uterature  may  be  struggling  into  be« 
iog.  Its  voice  will  falter  and  its  utterances  will  be  broken 
and  contradictory.  But  even  here  the  contradiction  and 
weakness  in  the  literature  will  exist  because  of  the  weakness 
and  contradiction  in  the  public  mind  whose  state  it  embodies* 
A  literature  which  has  borne  sway  for  an  era,  for  centuries 
even,  may  seem  to  be  withering  away ;  and  no  strong  literature 
of  fresh  growth  may  appear  at  once  to  take  its  place.  Here 
too  the  literature  will  be  an  unerring  index  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  The  idols  of  its  old  worship  have  crum- 
bled and  fallen  from  their  holy  places;  and  no  new  divinities 
yet  claim  its  offerings  and  its  adoration.  Such,  we  say,  may 
be  the  condition  of  a  national  literature.  Such  at  that  very 
time  will  be  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  and  heart 

Thus  literature  in  its  nature^  its  origin,  its  maintainance,  in 
the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  in  the  manifold  changes 
which  it  undergoes,  is  only  the  shadow  in  the  mirror,  the 
counterpart  and  resemblance  of  the  public  thought  and  feeling. 
If  we  would  learn  a  nation's  progress  or  decline,  its  growth 
or  decay,  we  may  question  its  literature  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  will  not  long  deceive  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  safely  infer  the  character  of  a  national  literature  from 
the  known  character  of  the  nation  itself,  The  savage  has 
no  literature.  We  know  from  his  condition,  that  a  literature 
is  with  him  impossible.  Among  a  half  civilized  people  we  ex- 
pect a  stunted  and  shriveled  literature,  for  there  mind  has  but 
a  Btanted  and  shriveled  growth.  Beneath  a  despotism  whose 
cheerless  winter  blasts  every  plant  and  flower  as  it  springs  in 
the  soil  of  free  thought,  we  look  for  a  waste  in  literature,  for 
the  soul  is  there  frozen  to  rock  and  ice.  Among  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  on  the  contrary,  where  art  has  given 
shape  to  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  where  science  has  pierced 
to  the  heart  of  things,  and  dragged  forth  the  mysteries  of 
nature  to  the  gaze  of  all,  where  the  hope  of  triumphant 
achievement  nerves  every  power  to  its  fullest  exercise,  where 
invention  yokes  the  energies  of  the  outer  world  to  the  car  of 
buHian  progress,  where  government,  morals,  and  religion  are 
most  proloundly  studied  and  most  faithfully  applied,  we  ex- 
pect to  find  a  literature  rich,  varied  and  profound,  beautiful, 
eloquent,  sublime — a  literature  in  short  which  shall  reflect  the 
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,  character  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  which  shall  record  its 
triumphs,  which  shall  throb  with  its  emotions,  and  be  attun- 
ed to  all  its  sympathies  and  hopes.  Such  are  our  spontane- 
ous expectations  in  surveying  the  condition  6f  various  nations. 
Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  having 
once  ascertained  the  necessary  relation  between  the  litera- 
ture and  the  character  of  any  people,  we  may  infer  its  litera- 
ture from  its  character,  or  its  character  from  its  literature,  as 
may  best  suit  the  purpose  we  have  in  hand.  If  the  relation 
be  a  natural  and  fixed  relation,  (and  this  we  think  has  been 
proven,)  one  of  the  terms,  when  known,  will  give  us  the 
other. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  character  of 
British  mind  and  what  has  been  the  consequent  character  of 
British  literature.  And  here  we  may  well  exclaim,  ^  our  in- 
heritance is  a  noble  oneT' 

The  English  language  and  literature  are  a  mine  of  rich 
and  almost  exhaustless  resources.  Through  its  medium  the 
great  and  good  of  our  ancestral  island  speak  to  us  with  voi- 
ces whose  mighty  echoes  fill  the  tract  of  six  hundred  years. 
The  sons  of  sea-girt  Albion  have  conquered  for  themselves 
.an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  washed  by  the  surges 
of  the  Pacific,  and  enriched  by  the  swelling  of  the  Ganges. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  waves  amid  icebergs  that  never 
melt,  and  amid  flowers  that  never  wither.  The  keels  of 
Britain  plow  every  sea,  and  pour  into  her  lap  the  products  of 

"  Earth's  remotest  bound,  and  oceaa*s  wildest  shore." 

The  thunder  of  her  ordinance  reboynds  from  the  heights 
of  Archangel,  and  from  the  crags  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Lord  of  the  Celestial  Empire  trembles  at  her  frown, 
and  opens  the  untravelled  recesses  of  his  sacred  domain  to 
the  gaze  of  her  children.  Hindostan,  with  her  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people,  owns  Britain  as  her  lord,  and  with  her 
cities  and  temples,  her  mountains  and  her  plains,  with  the 
unbounded  exuberance  of  her  yearly  harvests,  and  with  her 
uncounted  treasures,  the  hoardings  of  many  generations,  be- 
comes a  trophy  of  Britain's  prowess  Her  literature  is  the 
record  of  these  vast  labors  and  conquests.  That  literature 
is  our  inheritance.    It  is  a  noble  one. 

Englishmen — and  this  appellation  we  apply  to  all  who 
are  heirs  of  the  Saxon  blood  and  the  Saxon  tongue — have 
been  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  be- 
long to  practical  life,  and  among  the  greatest  discoverers  itt 
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an  departments  of  philosophy  which  dignifj  or  hiess  tho 
race*  Her  agricultare  has  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  the  bleak  mountain-top  to  wave  with  har* 
iFests  and  be  vocal  with  the  bleating  of  many  flocks.  Her 
mano&ctures  have  chained  the  wheel  to  almost  every  bill-side^ 
and  made  the  steam  engine,  a  Briarcus,  not  of  a  hundred 
arms,  but  of  ten  thousand  arms,  to  work  with  unceasing  toil, 
ud  to  shout  with  a  cry  that  reaches  her  farthest  nooks,  the 
triomph  of  human  genius  over  the  powers  of  nature.  Rail- 
roads bring  Johnny  Groat's  house  within  a  few  hours  ride  of 
Land's  End;  and  the  Electric  Telegraph  charges  the  light- 
ning with  messages  of  love  or  business,  of  commerce  or  di- 
plomacy, borne  by  the  flaming  courier  on  wings  of  fire  when- 
ever his  human  masters  bid  him  fly.  The  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  her  sons,  tells  the  story  of  these  munificent  bene^ 
factions  which  art  and  science  have  strewn  along  the  daily 
path  of  man.  That  literature  is  our  own  inheritance.  Is  it 
not  a  noble  one? 

England  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  mightiest 
atmzgles  which  man  has  ever  made  for  the  truths  and  Li- 
berties, whose  enjoyment  has  always  been  the  object  of  his 
longings.  Her  literature  records  these  struggles,  and  gives 
«8  at  once  their  causes,  their  characters,  their  continuance 
and  their  consequences.  That  literature  is  our  inheritance. 
It  is  indeed  a  noble  one. 

Through  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years  many  a  child  of 
•ong  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  nature,  and  has  echoed  them 
from  the  depths  of  his  soul  in  Poesy  that  will  not  die.  In 
England  and  America- eloquent  men  have  uttered  ^^  thoughts 
Ifaat  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  though  the  minds  that 
conceived  those  thoughts  have  left  us  forever,  and  the  tongues 
that  nttered  those  words  have  long  ago  nu>uldered  tp  dust. 
Her  literature  tunes  again  those  unstrung  harps,  wakes  again 
those  mighty  thuoderers  from  their  slumbers,  and  gives  again 
to  our  ears  those  strains  of  melody  and  of  eloquence  that 
mdted  to  softness  or  filled  with  awe  the  men  of  other  gene- 
rations. That  literature  is  our  inheritance.  We  do  our 
readers  no  wrong  when  we  repeat  ^^it  is  a  noble  one." 

Benevolence  in  England  has  devised  her  plans  of  charity, 
and  gone  forth  to  bless  the  needy.  Taste  there  has  studied 
the  beautiful,  and  recorded  the  principles  which  guide  her 
impulses.  Religion  has  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man,  and 
more  than  all  from  the  Bible,  the  great  ideas  which  embosom 
hii  life  and  destiny.    English  literature  is  the  grand  Reposi- 
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tory  in  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  outcome  of  all 
these  labors.  That  literatui'e  is  our  inheritance.  Once 
more  we  ask,  Is  it  not  a  noble  one? 

Let  no  one  suppose  us  unconscious  of  the  blemishes  or  de- 
fects to  be  found  m  our  literature.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
we  undervalue  the  monuments  of  classic  genius  which  anti- 
quity has  bequeathed  to  us,  or  the  progress  made  by  the  na- 
tions of  continental  Europe  in  the  creation  of  a  literature  for 
themselves.  We  are  aware  of  all  this,  and  we  accept  with 
joy  whatever  contributions  may  have  been  made  from  what- 
ever source  to  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  Yet  we 
have  strong  reasons  for  preferring  our  own  literature  to  that 
*  of  every  other  nation  on  the  globe.  Let  us  attend  to  some 
of  them.  Compared  with  classic  literature  our  own  is  far 
more  copious  and  rich,  more  varied,  is  the  exponent  of  far 
greater  triumphs  of  mind,  is  more  practical,  more  benevolent, 
holds  the  glass  up  to  nature,  whether  external  or  internal, 
with  far  more  fidelity,  and  with  the  exception  in  favor  of  clas- 
sic literature,  of  a  certain  fastidious  delicacy  of  finish,  is 
really  far  more  beautiful.  Compared  with  the  literature,  of 
continental  Europe,  it  is  in  almost  every  desirable  feature,  su- 
perior to  the  French,  and  though  less  profound  and  voluminous 
than  the  modern  literature  of  Germany,  it  is  more  symmet- 
rical, because  more  imbued  with  common  sense.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  not  pushed  into  absurdity — its  religion  is  not  ground 
into  atheism — its  poetry  does  not  flaunt  out  with  unrestrain- 
ed extravagance — its  works  of  mere  sentiment  do  not  abound 
with  characters  ^  whose  likeness  is  not  in  the  heavens  above 
nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth," 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  pitiably  true  of  the  literature  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  expand  each  of 
these  topics  to  an  essay  instead  of  bestowing  only  a  glance 
on  them  all.    But  we  must  pass  on. 

Some  deductions  from  the  principle  which  has  been  illus- 
trated, will  close  the  present  article. 

1.  If  it  be  true  that  a  national  literature  takes  its  fea- 
trucs  from  the  national  character,  the  foundations  of  a  noble 
national  literature  must  be  laid  in  a  noble  national  charac- 
ter. This  is  a  remark  which  emphatically  concerns  our  own 
country.  We  have  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  our  child- 
hood, burke  once  remarked  ^America  is  yet  in  the  gristle." 
The  remark  is  as  true  now  as  when  he  uttered  it.  We  have 
broken  away  from  the  old  systems  of  Europe,  and  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  self-government.    If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  the  fint 
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instance  of  successful  democracy  the  world's  history  furnishes. 
On  our  soil  the  battle  between  map's  right  to  himself  and  chat- 
tel-slavery is  begun,  and  is  yet  to  be  fought  out.  The  most 
terrible  struggle  is  to  come.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  tyranny's  wasted  and  plundered  victims  are  pour- 
ing in  from  Europe  to  mingle  with  our  children  and  help 
shape  our  destiny.  Infidelity  and  Christianity,  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism,  Consolidation  and  extreme  Democracy, 
High  Church,  Low  Church,  No  church,  Presbyterianism, 
Congregationalism,  Independency,  and  other  agencies  and 
influences,  whose  name  is  Leojion,  are  here  waging  their  une- 
qual and  doubtful  struggle.  What  shall  the  end  of  these 
things  be?  We  can  only  answer — the  end  is  yd  to  he.  That 
is  to  say,  onr  settled  national  character  is  yet  to  be  formed.  Let 
this  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  our  literature  will  spontane- 
ously embody  the  lineaments  of  our  national  excellence. 
What  a  field  here  for  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  patriot! 
It  is  his  privilege  to  help  lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
which  centuries  may  be  expended  in  building.  Our  work  is 
the  formation  of  the  national  character.  Its  literature  as 
such  must  be  the  product  of  another  generation.  Let  us 
understand  our  mission.  Let  us  know  that  in  shaping  our 
national  character  we  are  doing  more  to  shape  our  perma- 
nent national  literature  than  any  one  of  the  masters  of 
thought  and  language  who  may  hereafter  rise  to  electrify 
and  astonish  posterity.  He  may  agitate  their  hearts.  We 
may,  in  a  high  sense,  create  their  hearts.  He  may  mold  the 
minds  around  him.  We  may  mold  him  too.  All  may  aid 
in  this  work — all  must  aid  in  it.  Whether  we  will  or  not, 
we  are  shaping  the  character  of  our  future  literature  by  sha- 
ping the  character  of  our  future  people.  What  it  shall  be 
depends  largely  on  us  who  arc  now  living. 

2.  We  may  just  remark  in  passing,  that  our  subject  fur- 
nishes an  answer  to  tho:<e  who  in  our  own  country  or  abroad, 
complain  that  we  have  no  national  literature.  How  could 
we?  We  were  born  but  yesterday.  We  have  just  remark- 
ed that  we  have  as  yet  no  settled  national  character,  and  can 
of  course  have  properly  speaking  no  national  literature.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  expect  ir.  The  farmer  who  should 
look  for  a  rich  harvest  of  fine  fruit  from  the  scion  of  a  year's 
growth  would  be  pronounced  a  fool.  And  yet  Americans 
blush  for  their  country,  and  foreigners  speak  swelling  word'^ 
of  vanity,  because  the  inHmt  literature  of  America,  planted 
but  jestcrday,  do3s  not  vie  in  richness  and  abundance  witU 
20 
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the  literature  of  Europe,  which  h«is  enjoyed  the  culture  of 
'  twenty  generations.  Wh^n  our  national  character  shall 
have  taken  a  definite  shape — when  the  chaos  that  is  now 
heaving  and  surging  to  the  ^^  tempest  wing"  of  social  discord 
shall  have  been  composed  to  order — when  the  forests  shall 
be  felled— our  cities  built — canals  and  rail-ways  construc- 
ted— when  the  web  of  lightning  wires  shall  be  woven 
over  the  continent,  when  the  grand  problem  of  our  govern- 
ment shall  be  solved — when  *•  the  fetters  shall  be  broken, 
and  the  slave  shall  be  a  man,"  when  religion  shall  have  tri- 
umphed over  every  foe,  and  all  hearts  shall  own  her  mild 
sway — then  we  shall  have  a  literature,  that  will  record  the 
history  of  these  great  achievements,  and  a  poetry  that  shall 
'  hymn  in  fitting  numbers  their  praise. 

3.  If  national  literature  is  but  the  reflection  of  national 
character,  then  we  have  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the 
literature  of  one  age  with  that  of  another  age  in  the  same 
nation.  All  that  will  be  needful  is  to  ascertain  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  those  periods  as  compared  with  each 
other,  aqd  the  character  of  their  literature  as  compared  virith 
each  other  may  be  generally  inferred  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty. If  for  example  we  should  be  told  that  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  II,  was  a  period  of  mental  gloom  and  depression 
— that  ignorance  rested  like  night  over  the  masses — and  that 
the  few  cultivated  minds  held  little  intercourse  with  each  oth- 
er, and  found  themselves  imprisoned  on  all  sides  as  with  a 
wall  of  iron;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  were  informed  that 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  boundless  inquiry,  that 
mind  had  awaked  as  it  were  from  the  sleep  of  ages — that  the 
great  birth-right  of  the  human  soul,  freedom  of  thought,  was 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged — that  philosophy  was  adding 
new  domains  to  science — that  eloquence  found  its  applauding 
audience,  and  poetry  its  wideninpj  circle  of  charmed,  yet 
discriminating  admirers — we  should  hardly  need  to  glance  at 
the  literature  of  the  two  periods  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
literature  of  the  former  age,  was  almost  worthless,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  so  rich  and  varied, so  beautiful  and  pro- 
found, as  scarcely  to  have  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 
This  principle  it  is  obvious  may  be  applied  in  the  comparison 
of  any  age  with  another  in  the  history  of  the  same  nation. 

4.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the 
literature  of  different  nations,  a  fair  estimate  of  their  relative 
national  character  will  furnish  us  with,  the  data  for  an  accu- 
rate judgment.     How  may  we  decide  on  the  relative  mcr- 
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its  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  literature?  We 
maj,  if  we  please,  wade  through  all  their  authors,  and  from 
personal  examination  of  each  arrive  at  our  general  conclu- 
fiions;  or  we  may  pursue  a  niore  compendious  and  perhaps 
equally  satisfactory  course.  We  may  from  a  general  survey 
of  their  history  ascertain  what  has  occupied  their  powers,  , 
what  features  the  discipline  of  ages  has  impressed  on  their 
character,  what  questions  have  been  mooted  among  them, 
what  national  tendencies  and  sentiments  have  been  fostered, 
what,  in  short,  is  the  tout  ensemble  of  their  character.  And 
by  comparing  these  with  each  other,  we  may  infer  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  literature,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
exactness. 

5.  We  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  oft-mooted  ques- 
tion whether  the  classic  literature  is  superior  to  that  of  our 
own  language.  We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  on 
this  point.  But  a  remark  or  two  further  on  the  same  sub- 
ject may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  principle  which  we 
are  here  applying  resolves  the  question  whether  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  is  superior  to  that  of  England, 
into  this:  Was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Greece  and 
Rome  superior  to  that  of  England?  Did  mind  then  struggle  as 
successfully  with  the  great  practical  questions  which  affect 
man's  happiness?  Was  science  then  cultivated  as  assiduous- 
ly? Were  the  relations  of  man  to  man  as  clearly  understood? 
Was  there  then  even  in  respect  to  literature  itself,  the  same 
enlarged  and  well-balanced  apprehension  of  its  true  mission? 
Was  there  the  same  just  and  natural  taste,  free  alike  from 
vulgar  rudeness  on  the  one  extreme,  and  from  painful  bon- 
dage to  artificial  rules  on  the  other?  To  all  these  questions 
we  are  compelled  to  give  answer  in  favor  of  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  England?  But  if  these  questions  be  thus 
answered,  the  literature  of  England  is  superior  to  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  classics.  Some  of  them  were  the  idols 
of  our  boyhood  Some  of  them  are  now  the  honored  com- 
panions of  our  manhood.  The  great  men  of  the  heathen 
world  wrought  nobly  in  their  day.  We  are  proud  to  behold 
in  them  the  fathers  of  much  that  is  noble  in  our  own  literature 
We  believe  that  there  are  important  reasons  why  the  study  of 
some  of  their  works  should  make  a  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion throughout  our  land.  But  still  wc  believe  that  were  the 
clasnc  literature  swept  at  once  and  forever  into  oblivion,  the 
frorld  would  soiTer  a  loss,  great  indeed,  perhaps  incalculable, 
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but  yet  incalculably  less,  even  in  the  department  of  polite  lit- 
erature than  it  would  suffer  were  the  elegant  writers  of  our 
mother  tongue  to  experience  the  same  fate.  We  should  be 
loth  to  part  with  cither.  But  were  we  compelled  to  choose 
between  them,  our  choice  would  be  soon  made.  Who  would 
not  give  up  a  garden  for  an  empire,  an  empire  too  of  widening 
limits  and  increasing  wealth  and  grandeur?  But  we  must 
dismiss  this  topic  perhaps  to  resume  it  when  time  and  space 
may  permit  us  to  devote  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

6.  The  principle  that  literature  is  the  exponent  of  the 
minds  which  give  it  birth,  will  aid  us  greatly  in  judging  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  departments  of  literature 
of  which  our  general  literature  is  composed.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  bad  man  may  write  a  good  book,  ft  is  not  likely 
to  be  true  that  a  whole  host  of  bad  men  will  simultaneously 
and  without  concert  spend  their  lives  in  writing  good  books. 
If  then  the  aggregate  character  of  a  certain  class  of  writers, 
is  corrupt,  we  may  infer  that  the  aggregate  character  of  their 
wiitings  will  both  be  corrupt  and  tend  to  corruption.  We 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  without  reversing  every 
rule  of  judgment  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  furnished 
us.  So  much  for  the  principle.  It  has  a  thousand  applica- 
tions. We  wish  now  to  make  but  one.  We  refer  to  the 
ocean  of  fiction  which  is  wrhelming  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  civilized  world.  We  can  judge,  we  admit,  of  the 
character  of  these  works  in  many  other  ways.  We  may  see 
its  results  in  the  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  lortunes,  and 
rotten  morals  and  crushed  characfer  of  the  increasing  mul- 
titudes of  those  who  yield  to  their  influence.  We  may  learn 
it  from  actual  inspection,  carving  through  huge  masses  of  pu- 
trefaction which  load  the  air  with  poison,  and  whose  contact 
is  almost  certain  pollution.  But  we  may  pursue  a  safer  course. 
Learning  from  authentic  sources  the  character  of  the  authors, 
we  may  calculate  with  almost  entire  certainty,  the  character 
of  their  works.  Now  it  is  our  opinion  that  almost  all  the 
writers  of  fiction  fall  into  one  of  the  following  classes — 
persons  who  are  destitute  either  of  noble  minds,  or  of  up- 
right hearts — or.of  both  these  claims  to  consideration.  Excep- 
tions we  freely  admit.  ^The  number  of  honorable  excep- 
tions is  perhaps  increasing.  But  making  ample  allowance 
for  all  the.<5e,  our  remark  still  holds  true.  We  believe  there 
are  few  classes  of  writers — after  we  leave  the  conductors  of 
the  lowest  county  papers,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
cept even  them — who  have  less  claim  to  the  homage  due  to 
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greatness  and  goodness  than  the  novel-writers  of  the  present 
generation.  To  pro?e  this  assertion  by  references  to  the  well 
known  character  of  multitudes  of  them  would  be  easy,  but 
would  occupy  too  nuich  space*  The  charge  will  be  admitted 
by  alonost  all  the  candid  even  annong  the  advocates  of  this 
class  of  literature*  We  may  safely  proceed  on  this  asser- 
tion as  true.  But  if  it  be  true,  then  the  Qctitious  literature 
of  the  present  generation  ought  as  a  whole  to  be  eschewed 
and  abominated.  For  the  men  who  are  its  authors  havelo  a 
frightful  extent  a  character  which  every  lover  of  his  species 
must  eschew  and  abominate.  The  maxim  that  a  literature 
will  be  as  the  moral  character  of  its  authors,  applies  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  fictitious  literature,  and  to  sentimental  litera- 
ture in  general*  In  a  scientific  work,  its  author  embodies 
only  bis  thoughts  on  the  subject  which  he  expounds.  A  bad 
man  may  write  an  excellent  ess^y  on  Banks  or  on  Fluxions* 
But  in  fictitious  literature  we  have  the  unbosoqning  of  the 
author's  thoughts,  feelings  and  sympathies,  in  short  of  his 
tendencies  and  sentiments  as  a  man.  Of  course  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  man  will  live  in  his  book,  ^^  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  This  principle 
bids  us  lift  our  voice  of  warning  to  our  young  readers.  We 
should  betray  our  trust,  if  we  did  not  say  to  all  the  devotees 
of  modern  »ction — ^^  The  apples  you  arc  plucking  grow  on 
the  trees  of  Sodom."  ^You  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles." 
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ARTICLE  LXl. 

Liberty  and  Labor. 

By  Rkt.  Jamu  A.  Tboms, 
Profesaor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  la  O.  C.  Instimte. 

It  will  be  remembered  bj  the  readers  of  the  Quarlerlj 
that  they  were  favored  some  fifteen  months  ago  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  Learning  and  Labor,*  in  which  the  worthiness  of 
Labor  to-be  elevated  to  so  noble  an  alliance  was  triumphant- 
ly vindicated.  It  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  of  that 
article  that  labor  had  taken  a  forward  step,  and  a  glorious 
one  too^  by  being  held  up  in  such  an  honorable  association* 
The  simple  announcement  of  Learning  and  Labor^  was  the 
placing  of  a  garland  on  the  swarthy  brow  of  labor.  So  un- 
heard of  a  juxta-position  of  terms  usually  deemed  contradic- 
tories, but  when  brought  together  so  palpably  homogeneous^ 
could  not  fail  to  start  new  trains  of  thought.  )Vhat  before 
appeared  absurd,  then  stood  forth  self-evident  truth — and  la- 
bor was  instantly  elevated  from  the  sphere  of  brute  force, 
to  the  realm  of  enlightened  industry,  where  illuminated  in- 
tellect presides.  Suffer  me  to  add  that  we  have  here  a  fine 
exemplification  of  the  tributary  relation  of  learning  to  labor, 
in  the  fact  that  this  high  tfibute  to  labor  came  from  one  of 
learning's  sons — it  could  have  come  from  no  other.  The 
starting  of  this  idea  is  equal  in  merit  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  chemical  compound  in  which  we  see  with  admiration 
two  antagonizing  agents  combining  to  form  one  invaluable 
element  An  idea  of  such  a  character  once  originated,  be- 
comes fruitful  of  suggestions  in  other  minds.  These  in  turn, 
though  they  may  not  claim  the  credit  of  originality,  may 
nevertheless  be  highly  valuable*  We  are  about  to  present 
the  reader  with  an  association  thus  suggested.  Originality  of 
course  we  do  not  arrogate.  To  magnify  the  law  of  labor 
and  make  it  honorable,  is  our  aim.    We  do  not  hi^wever  for 

*  See  Oberlin  Qoarterly  Review  for  August,  1846,  Article  36,  Letmiog  tn^ 
Labor,  By  Rer.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  ProfeiBaor  of  Mathematics  and  Natuial  Phi- 
losopby. 
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this  purpose  coart  for  labor  splendid  alliances,  which  are  ille- 
gitimate and  unnatural.  Labor  needs  no  meretricious  aids* 
We  simply  assert  for  it  those  connections  which  properlj 
pertain  to  it,  but  of  which  it  has  usually  been  denied*  We 
publish  therefore  the  bans  of  Liberty  and  Labor!  Liberty 
AND  Labor!! 

In  some  Quarters  such  a  proposal  would,  no  doubt,  encoun- 
ter a  host  of  staring  exclamations  and  startled  interrogations. 
What  repugnant  extremes!  some  would  exclaim.  What  a 
shocking  amalgamation!  Worse  than  the  dreaded  intermar- 
riage of  the  whites  and  blacks !  Matrons  and  misses  would  pro- 
nounce it  a  most  unsuitable  match.  ^Labor,"  they  would  insist 
**is  an  old,  stiff,  hard-handed,  brown-faced,  stoop-shouldered, 
rough  clad  farmer; — while  Liberty  is  a  young,  fair,  beautiful, 
bewitching  creature,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  of  high  descent,  and 
princely  fortune,  worthy  of  a  royal  alliance*  Peradventure 
some  bar-room  guardian  of  liberty  would  be  sufficiently  shock- 
ed to  commit  to  the  flames  an  article  which  urged  so  foul  and 
treasonable  a  sentiment.  But  we  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  readers  will  sympathize  in  the  nuptials  of  Liberty  and 
Labor,  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  transaction,  that  they  will  be  proud  to  kiss  both  bnde  and 
groom. 

The  Devil — wheat  an  early  period  signalized  his  opposi- 
tion to  agricultural  interests  by  destroying  and  spiriting  away 
Job's  immense  stock,  and  his  laborers  besides — the  devil  must, 
we  are  persuaded,  have  had  a  main  share  in  fixing  the  hither- 
to family  and  conjugal  relations  of  labor,  and  of  liberty,  too, 
for  these  have  really  been  no  better.  Labor  has  been  herded 
with  ignorance,  meanness,  insignificance,  obscurity,  poverty, 
filth,  vice,  brutality,  and  to  crown  its  infamy  it  has  been  mar- 
ried to  Slavery!  Liberty  on  the  other  hand  has  been  associa- 
ted with  wealth,  idleness,  loaferism,  genteel  dissipation,  coffee- 
house-caucuses, political  partyism,  street-bralws,  mobocracy. 
duelling,  war,  oppression;  and  to  whom  has  it  been  wedded? 
(We  speak  now  of  liberty  in  America.)  To  the  slaveocracy. 
Now  we  contend  not  only  that  this  is  Satan's  work,  but  that 
it  is  his  master  piece.  What  scheme  could  have  been  concoct* 
ed  in  pandenx)nium  itself  better  calculated  to  degrade  labor 
and  to  defame  liberty,  to  make  the  one  a  loathing  and  the  other 
a  hissing,  to  convert  the  former  into  a  beast  of  burthen,  the 
very  dromedary  of  the  desert,  and  the  latter  into  a  beast  of 
piey,  the  very  hyena  of  the  battle-field.  Alas^  for  the  cruel 
wrongs  which    have   been  committed  upon  these  natural 
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allies.    Destined  of  God  to  be  joined  together,  they  hare  not 
only  been  kept  asunder,  but  foullj  forced  into  most  reyolting 
unions.    ^^  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so;^'   neither 
shall  it  be  so  in  the  end.    The  vile,  coerced  alliances  of  both 
are  henceforth  to  be  dissolved,  and  hearts  long  severed  to  be 
blent  in  one.    You  have  heard  occasionally  of  those  cases  of 
romance  in  real  life  in  which  parties   between  whom   there 
has  subsisted. from  childhood  a  pure  affection,  and  whose  hearts 
have  been  naturally  bound  by  plighted  vows,  have  neverthe- 
less from  some  disparity  of  family   conniection,  or  to  favor 
some  ambitious  project  of  the  friends  on  one  or  both  sides, 
been  discountenanced  in  their  cherished  affinities,  and  finally, 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  upon  them  of  every  possible 
inducement  to  gain  their  consent,  have  been  compelled,  literally 
forced,  to  wed  others  whom  they  could  never  love.    Long 
and  dismal  years  of  silent  agony,  of  living  death,  ensue,   du- 
ring which  they  are  widely  separated,  perhaps  never  hearing 
from  each  other.    The  last  hope  of  realizing  the   golden 
dreams  of  youth  is  relinquished,  and  they  resign  them  to  their 
fate.    By  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  events  however  their 
respective  consorts  die  contemporaneously,  and  then,  in  ad* 
vanced  life,  yet  with  the  fires  of  first  love  still  glowing  in 
their  faithful  breasts,  they  arise  to  seek  each  other°s  embrace. 
Seas  may  separate   them;  different  hemispheres  may  hold 
them;  but  they  traverse  continents  and  oceans,  they  rest  not 
till  they  meet,  the  sorrow-wasted  remnants  of  themselves,  to 
mingle  their  true  hearts  together.     Such  is  the  melancholy 
story  of  Liberty  and  Labor.    God  gave  them  to  each  other.^ 
Man  has  torn  them  asunder.    Governments  have  sanctioned 
the  separation.    They  have  been  forced  into  positions  of  roiH 
tual  antagonism  and  horrible  strife.    But  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Liberty  and  Labor  have  been  partially  freed  from 
their  bated  connections,  and  have  been  seeking  each  other, 
and  now  they  have  met!  7%ey  have  metj — Libbbtt  awd  La- 
bob!  Not  however,  as  the  comparison  might  indicate,  way- 
worn and  grief-worn,  not  haggard  and  withered  and  tremb- 
ling on  the  verge  of  dissolution.    They  meet,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  change  the  figure,  as  meet  the  streams  firom  die 
western  mountains,  and  the  river  from  the  northern  lakes,  the 
one  having  rushed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  other  fix>m  vale 
to  vale,  and  both  having  gathered  fresh  strength  from  a  thou- 
sand obstacles,  to  pour  with  a  shout  and  a  shock  their  tireless' 
floods  in  one  mighty  tide,  the  gtory  of  a  hemisphere  and  the 
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highway  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  will  Liberty  and 
Labor  united  be,  the  glory  of  the  new  world,  cind  the  renova- 
tion of  the  old. 

Before  passing  to  the  details  of  our  theme,  suffer  us  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  ultimate  inquiry  of 
al!  those  utilitarian  inquiries  which  are  now  exciting  the  pub- 
lic mind,  is  by  what  means  shall  labor  be  redeemed  from  its 
condition  of  abject  drudgery,  and  placed  ^'^  but  a  little  lower 
than'-  the  learned  professions,  if  not  upon  a  level  wilh  them? 
We  cannot  step  out  into  the  awakening  world  without  meeting 
this  great  inquiry  in  some  form  or  other  struggling  for  solu- 
tion. Our  township,  county,  and  state  fairs,  our  industrial 
conventions  and  associations,  our  mechanical  institutes,  our 
artisan's  processions,  our  national  printer's  conventions,  our 
agricultural  papers,  and  last,  not  least  our  manual  labor 
schools  and  colleges  are  indices  pointing  to  the  same  central 
question,  how  shall  labor  be  ennobled? 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of  the  most  zealous  efforts 
to  realize  this  object  have  been  so  egregriously  misdirected. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  Associationist  movement.  The 
cardinal  principle  of  this  scheme  is  that  labor  is  to  be  digni- 
fied by  rendering  it  attractive^  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
changing  the  word  labor,  into  the  phrase  attractive  industry^ 
by  painting  the  plow-tails,  varnishing  the  hoe-handles,  and 
furbishing  the  tines  of  the  manure-forks,  and  especially  by 
pulling  down  the  barns  and  dwellings  and  building  grea- 
ter! Now  whether  this  system  took  its  cue  from  the  fur- 
bished muskets  and  glittering  bayonets  and  flashing  swords 
and  all  the  attractive  sheer  of  war,  and  determined  to 
fitart  a  competition  by  way  of  imitation,  or  whether  it  deri- 
ved the  hint  from  the  navy-yards  where  old  ships  are  made 
attractive  by  being  repainted,  and  called  by  new  names,  we 
cannot  determine.  However  this  may  be,  we  do  not  .it  all  fan- 
cy the  project  Wc  regard  it  in  fact  as  a  Hbel  upon  labor,  and 
upon  man  too;  upon  labor  as  implying  that  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  any  higher  refinement  than  that  of  dress,  of,any  deep- 
er polish  than  that  of  varnish,  and  upon  man  as  implying  that 
he  cannot  be  attracted  by  any  more  sterling  quality  of  labor 
than  its  surface  lustre.  This  attraction-theory  is  on  a  plane 
with  the  insulting  method  of  elevating  woman  by  calling  her 
lady^  and  be-decking  her  person  with  gorgeous  apparel.  No 
tinsel  trcippings,  nor  tricks  of  speech  can  avail  to  dignify  wo- 
man, so  long  as  her  actual  condition  is  that  of  servile  degrada- 
tion Or  contemptible  imbecility. 
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Labor  and  Ladies  then  (another  shining  alliance  bj  the 
way)  are  to  be  elevated  in  the  same  manner,  hj  giving  them 
learning  and  liberty* 

Behold  then  the  sole  method  of  honoring  labor — making  it 
free.  Establish,  as  by  a  decree  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
irrepealable  alliance  of  Liberty  and  Labor.  Write  it  down, 
proclaim  it  everywhere.  Let  learning  endorse  it,  let  litera- 
ture illustrate  it,  let  art  emblazon  it,  let  piety  and  philanthro- 
py magnify  it.  Unfurl  the  banner.  Liberty  and  Labor. 
Let  it  float  among  the  free  winds,  which  love  to  kiss  the 
bronzed  cheek  of  labor.  Let  it  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
every  farm  house,  that  our  children  may  learn  to  lisp  together 
the  names  of  Liberty  and  Labor.  Let  it  be  the  watch-cry 
on  every  inch  of  free  American  soil/  Let  the  sower  speak 
it  to  the  plowman,  and  the  plowman  pro-long  it  to  the  reaper, 
and  let  the  reaper  mingle  with  the  shout  of  the  harvest-home; 
Liberty  and  Labor.  I^et  its  thunder-call  roll  over  the  slave 
cursed  South,  till  labor  there,  crushed,  degraded,  manacled 
and  brutalized,  shall  leap  up  unfettered,  and  claim  its  birth 
right,  liberty. 

I  propose  now  to  show  that  Liberty  and  Labor  have  a 
joint  mission — that  liberty  cannot  accomplish  its  high  aims 
without  labor,  and  that  labor  cannot  fiilfill  its  noble  destiny 
without  liberty.  Let  us  brush  from  our  minds  those  cob- 
web notions  of  sentimental  liberty  which  our  local  and  itin- 
erant orators  have  been  spinning  with  spider  fertility  for  half 
a  century,  and  look  at  it  as  sober  practical  men.  What  is 
liberty?  It  is  the  free  possession  and  exercise  of  our  minds 
and  our  bodies.  Had  we  no  minds'and  no  bodies,  it  is  math- 
ematically certain  that  liberty  would  be  to  us  a  nullity.  The 
same  would  be  true  if  we  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  mind 
or  body.  It  is  then  amid  the  exercises,  that  is,  the  activities 
and  susceptibilities  of  mind  and  body,  that  liberty  lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being.  Here  is  the  sphere  of  its  benefi- 
cent influence,  and  whatever  it  does  for  man  it  does  within 
this  scope.  What  now  are  its  aims?  The  highest  develop- 
ment and  well  being  of  mind  and  body.  We  are  speaking  of 
course  of  the  individual  aims  of  liberty.  The  national  aims 
however  are  perfectly  analogous.  The  nation  is  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  individual,  and  what  promotes  the  true  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  individual  secures  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  As  for  government,  it  is  but  the  machinery 
which  Liberty  employs  to  attain  her  ends,  and  to  maintain 
her  necessary  authority  and  power.  When  we  define  liberty 
— "the  free  possession  and  exercise  of  our  minds  and  bodies,*** 
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we  speak  of  it  subjectively — as  a  blessing  enjoyed.  *  It  may 
be  also  considered  objectively^  as   the  power^  the  personified 
principle,  the  supeTintending  presence  by  which  man  is  pre^ 
served  in  the   unmolested   use  of  his   natural   and  acquired 
possessions.     We  shall   freely   use   the   word   in   both  these 
senses — though  chiefly  in   the  latter,  that  is,  as  the  guardian 
of  rights  and  interests.     In  this   view   it  will    be  readily  seen 
that  liberty  is  a  pLiin  matter  of  fact  utilitarian  principle — al* 
lowing,  indeed,  a  holiday  now  and  then,  a  cattle  show,  a  fair^ 
or  a  procession,  once  a  year — but  decidedly   addicted  to  the 
graver  pursuits  of  life.     Look  cautiously  here,  and   you  will 
discover  the  precise  points  at  which  liberty  has  been  turned 
from  her  appropriate  sphere,  and  her   peerless  orb  of  light 
and  blessing  been  converted  into  a  portentous  comet.     These 
tangent  points  are  two.     One  is  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  mental  and  the  physical — the  other  embraces  the  physical 
with  the  mental,  but  excludes  the   sterner  responsibilities  ol 
both.     The  first  we  say  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
mental  and  physical — that  is,  liberty  has  been   confined  to 
the  realm  of  mind,  to  thinking,  feeling,  willing  &c.,  and  their 
correlatives,  speaking,  writing,  worshipping  the  divine  Being, 
acting  morally,  &c.     These  high  functions  of  the  mind  have 
been  consigned  lo  liberty  as  her  honorable  charge,  while  the 
bodily  activities  have  been  deemed   too  mean  to  engage  her 
attention.     The  other  case  of  departure  may  be  thus  describ- 
ed.    It  begins  at  the  point  where  the  amusements,  diversions, 
pomps  and  displays  of  life,  whether  mental   or  bodily,  join 
with  the  toils,  burdens,  and  drudgeries  of  life  ;  and  while  it 
assigns  the  former  to  liberty,  it  closes  her  door  against  the 
latter,  as  too  low  bred  and  servile  to  enter  even  the   vesti- 
bule  of  her  temple.     The   fullest  liberty,   for  example,  is 
vouchsafed  upon    this  principle,   to  the  cultivators  of  polite 
literature  and  profound  learning,  the  Scotts  and  the  Bulwcrs, 
the  Coleridges  and  Erasmuses  ;  but  he   who  would    Luther 
like  or  Lovejoy  like,  employ  his  talents   in  exposing  corrup- 
tions, in    denouncing  oppression   and  proclaiming  universal 
freedom,  is  no,  son  of  Liberty.     So   in    the   physical  depart- 
ment^ by  this  principle,  the  inalienable  right  is  guarantied  tc 
all  Tchile  men,  to  be  lazy,  to  get  drunk,  to  stand  at  the  street 
corners  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  talk  state  politics  or  vil 
lage  scandal,  to  race  horses  and  play  cards,  to  act  the  gentle- 
man and  fight  dyels,  to  brandish  bowie  knives  at  home,  anc 
bayonet^  in  Mexico:  all  this  is  respectable,  genteel,  glorious 
but  hard  labor,  with  its  heraldry  of  horny   palm  and  sweaty 
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brow,  every  day  labor,  aspiring  to  nothing  higher,  but  mind- 
ing its  own  business,  though  on  its  brawny  Atlantian  shoul- 
ders rests  the  whole  race,  has  been  barely  tolerated,  and  that 
only  on  condition  that  it  would  keep  its  place,  and  submit  to 
be  yoked  to  the  ox  and  harnessed  with  the  mule.     And  labor 
has  meekly  bowed  to  its  fate!     ^Issachar  is   a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens."     What  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  Liberty  from  its  legitimate  aims,  making  it  the 
scourge  and  curse  of  mean.     Let  us  now  see  in  what  consists 
its  restoration  to  its  appropriate  sphere.     Revert  then  to  the 
aims  of  liberty  as  above  defined,  viz.   the  highest  develope- 
ment  and  well  being  of  mind  and  body.     What  this  develop- 
ment and  well  being  are,  libert)'  docs  not  determine — this  is 
not  her  province.     It  is  man's  duty,  with  the  light  he  has,   to 
know  these,  and  knowing  them,   to  choose  them,  and  then  it 
is  his  right  to  demand  liberty,  as  the  condition  of  securing 
these  ends.     So  long  as  the  mass  of  men  are  willfulU'  igno- 
rant or  regardless   of  their  substantial  interests,   so  long  as 
they  contemn  sober  pursuits,  and  exalt  in   their  estimation 
puerile  frivolities  and  "  inexplicable  dumb  show,  "so  long  will 
liberty  be  only   a  license  to  man  to  transform  himself  into  a 
brute  or  a  demon.     Let  mankind  respect   the   true  interests 
of  mind  and  body — laying  sense  and  folly  under  ban — and 
then  will  they  be  prepared  to  restore  liberty   to  her  proper 
sphere.     What  then  are   these  interests?    Interests  are  the 
correlatives  of  wants.     Our  mental  interests  are  determined 
by  our  mental  wants,  and  so  of  our  bodily  interests.     Knowl- 
edge for  example  is  a  want  of  mind:  consequently  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  an  interest  of  mind.     Good   is  also  a 
mental  want,  not  only  private,  but  public  good;  therefore  the 
prosecution  of  universal  good  is  an  interest  of  mind.     On  the 
other  hand,  health,  food,  raiment,  shelter,  are  bodily  wants; 
consequently  the  acquisition  of  these  is  a  bodily  interest. — 
The  sphere  of  libert>  then  is  clear — its  province  plain,  name- 
ly, to  protect  man  in    the  lawful  acquisition  of  his  wants. — 
We  are  now  prepared  to  point  out  the  relation  of  liberty  to 
labor.     It  is  an  admitted  trulh  that   in  the  acquisition  of  all 
the  bodily  want?,  and  rilso   of  many  of  the    mental,  labor — 
physical  labor — is  the    grand   agent.     There  arc    numerous 
instruments,  such  as  brute  force,   steam  power,  machinery, 
and  implements  likewise,  as  axes,   hoes,  spades,  plows — but 
the  grand  agent  is   labor.     In  the  vast  and    complicated  ma- 
chine now  in  operation  over  the  wide  world  for  supplying  hu- 
man want?,  the  motive   power  is  intelligent  human  labor — 
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Now  let  us  bring  liberty  and  labor  together.  The  province 
of  the  former  is  to  protect  man  in  the  lawful  acquisition  of  his 
wants.  The  province  of  the  latter  is  to  acquire  these  wants. — 
Liberty  and  Labor  then  have  a  joint  mission.  Their  aim  is 
one  and  the  same,  so  far  as  they  go  together,  which  is,  as  far 
as  physical  labor  is  concerned,  in  the  acquisition  of  human 
wants,  and  this  we  have  seen,  embraces  all  the  positive  bodily 
wants  and  a  large  share  of  the  mental  directly — and  indirect- 
/y,  all  of  them.  Liberty  and  Labor,  we  repeat  it,  have  a  joint 
mission.  Thus  has  our  main  proposition  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

But  there  is  a  much  simpler  process  of  arriving  «it  the  same 
conclusion.  Within  the  domain  of  Liberty,  are  various  class- 
es, the  learned,  the  scientific,  the  professional,  the  devotees  of 
the  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  the  mercan- 
tile class,  and  laborers.  We  exclude  the  aimless,  the  unprofita- 
ble, the  lazy,  the  devotees  of  pleasure  and  of  fashion  for  in  lib- 
erty's domain  these  are  contraband  classes.  Enumerate  now 
all  the  individuals  who  range  under  the  several  classes 
above  mentioned — all  who  are  devoted  to  strictly  scientific 
pursuits,  all  who  are  enlisted  in  benevolent  and  moral  enter- 
prises, all  who  belong  to  the  professions,  all  who  cultivate  the 
fine  arts  for  gain  or  fame,  all  mercantile  and  commercial  men, 
usually  called  capitalists,  and  finally  all  who  arc  engaged  in 
labor,  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  the  numerous  me- 
chanical branches,  and  in  the  thousand  nameless  avocations 
of  industry,  and  the  latter  will  preponderate  over  all  the 
rest,  in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one.  This  cal- 
culation brings  us,  you  perceive,  to  the  same  conclusion;  and 
the  conclusion  thus  obtained  derives  incalculable  force  from 
the  consideration  that  all  classes  of  useful  people  are  ultimately 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  laboring  class.  So 
also  are  the  drones  and  dandies,  of  both  sexes,  for  labor  show- 
ers its  blessings  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  upon  the  good.  Of 
all  classes  then,  laborers  have  first,  the  paramount  claim  to 
fiberty.  And  of  all  classes  the  last  and  lowest  claim  belongs 
to  those  usually  called  the  ^'  upper  crust."  We  certainly 
would  say,  if  any  are  to  be  slaves^  let  it  be  those  female  gen- 
try, yclept  exquisites,  who  lounge  in  ice-cream  saloons  and 
walk  behind  cigars,  twirling  canes  or  sun  shades  in  their  li- 
ly fingers.  For  of  what  possible  service  can  liberty  be  to 
those  who  arc  of  no  earthly  service,  to  themselves  or  to  any 
body  else?  Nevertheless,  since  we  are  for  ^  the  largest  liber- 
ty," we  will  not  withhold  it  even  from  such. 
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^We  would  ask  the  labor-hating,  chivalrous  champions  of 
liberty  to  point  out  one  important  physical  interest  which  lib- 
erty can  secure,  unassociated  with  labor.     Will  it  furnish 
bread  for  the   hungry,  or  clothing  for  the  naked?    Will  it 
string  the  nerves  or  knit  the  bones  and  muscles  with  strength? 
Will  it  cause  health  to  glow  in  the  cheek  and  flash  from  the  eye  ? 
Will  it  excavate  cellars,  and  lay  foundation  stones,  and  rear 
the  massive  timbers  for  the  residence  of  man?    Will  liberty 
make  the  desert  flourish  and  blossom  as  the  rose?    Will  it  dig 
canals,  lay  iron  roads,  construct  steam-boats,  and  enwrap  the 
globe  in  a  web  of  lightning  wires?    Or  can  it  impiously  bid 
these  things  into  being — or  scare  them  into  terms  by  threat- 
ening to  dissolve  the  union?    Not  a   whit   sooner  than   the 
Eagle  upon  our  national  flag  will  annihilate  John  Bull  or  set 
the  Atlantic  on  fire  with  those  painted  thunderbolts  which  he 
holds  in  his  talons.     Divorce  labor  from  liberty,  and  you  have 
divested  the  latter  of  its  right   arm,  yea  of  its  body;  and  all 
that  remains  of  it  is  moonshine^  a  vapor,  a  rainbow,  a  fairy 
floating  on  a  summer  cloud,  a  goddess  in  the  realm  of  dreams* 
Conceive  of  a  people  who  should  banish  labor,  as  France  re- 
ligion, and  deify  Liberty.     Would  liberty  bless  such  worship- 
pers?   Not  "in  their  basket  or  their  store"  I  ween:  she  would 
Erobably  bless  them,  as  she  blessed  atheistic  France.     We 
ave  only  to  alter  slightly  this  supposition,  and  we  have   be- 
fore us  the   present   actual    position   of  one   half  of  our  own 
country^     Liberty  is  there  dissociated  with  labor.     The  latter 
is  not  indeed  banished,    but  it  is  branded  and  doomed.     Be- 
tween it  and  liberty  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.     Every  pos- 
sible device  is  resorted  to  in  order  to   mark  the   relations  of 
Liberty  and  Labor  as  those  of  unmitigated  contrast.     Liber- 
ty is  white;  Labor  is  black,  the  former  is  educated,  the  latter 
degraded;   the   one  Christianized,  the  other  heathenized. — 
JJberty  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,   and  fares  sump- 
tuously every  day, — Labor,  emaciated  with  hunger,  wan  with 
toil,  and  *"  full  of  sores,"  caused  by  tlie  bloody  scourge,  can- 
not even  lay  itself  at  the  palace  gate,  but  must  languish  in  the 
lone  quarters  or  faint  on  the  sultry  glebe.     Southen  Liberty 
claims  to  be  the  quintessence  of  liberty,  a  superfine  article, 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  above  par — while  Southern  Labor  is 
made  the  slave  of  slaves,  subjected  to  the  filthy  supervision  of 
mercenary  and  cravan  drivers,  degraded  to  a  drudge — sunk 

to  a  soulless  kitchen  scullion.   O  Labor,  with  thy  lion  strength, 
and  lion  tread,  and  lion  voice,  how  art  thou  crushed,  broken, 

tamed,  and  covered  with  an  ass^  hide! 
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Bat  what  is  the  working  of  this  superlative  social  sjstcm 
— this  model  economy?  Does  the  country  thrive  under  it 
in  any  remarkable  manner?  In  a  most  remarkable  manner 
truly.  What  feeds  and  clothes  these  nabobs  of  liberty? 
Not  their  own  slave  labor,  but  northern  free  labor.  From  it 
they  get  their  bread  stuffs,  and  the  very  corn  on  which  they 
feed,  or  rather  starve,  their  labor.  From  il  they  get  their 
oats,  their  hay,  their  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  apples;  from 
it  they  get  their  beef,  pork,  lard,  poultry,  eggs;  from  it  they 
get  their  horses,  mules,  cattle,  including  the  whole  caravan 
of  domesticated  animals,  save  the  blood  hound,  which  southern 
chivalry  contrives  (o  cultivate  at  home.  From  northern  free 
labor  the  slaveholders  get  their  hats,  coats,  vests,  and  vari- 
ous unmentionable  et  ceteras,  even  to  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings; from  it  they  get  their  saddles  and  saddle-bags,  their 
carts  and  carriages,  horse-whips  and  slave-whips,  hoes  and 
hand-cuffs.  Even  their  rifles,  pistols,  dirks,  sword  cases,  and 
bowie  knives,  with  which  they  shoot,  stab,  and  hack  each 
other,  are  the  product  of  northern  labor!  But  their  glorious 
cotlon  and  sugar!  Well,  their  cotton  and  sugar,  of  which 
they  are  so  proud,  do  not  enable  them  by  nearly  one-half,  to 
foot  their  northern  bills;  and  to  make  up  the  deficit  they 
have  recently  introduced  the  cultivation  of  a  third  great  sta- 
ple— whether  an  article  of  food,  or  a  beverage,  or  a  material 
for  clothing,  we  have  not  yet  learned;  however  it  certainly 
must  be  classed  among  the  luxuries  of  life — it  is  called  rcpu- 
diaiion  ! 

What  a  glorious  system!  And  then — think  of  these  chiv- 
alrous knights  asking  the  northern  laborer  to  pay  their  post- 
age bills!  Again  we  ask,  where  are  the  manufactures,  the 
labor-saving,  or  rather  labor-honoring  machinery,  the  mac- 
adamized roads,  the  rail-roads,  the  canals  of  this  land  of  lib- 
erty? Where  are  its  myriad  villages,  springing  up  as  by  magic? 
Where  too  are  its  literature,  its  periodicals,  its  books,  its 
steam-power  presses?  Where  are  its  common  schools,  acade- 
mies, colleges?  ^The  colleges  at  the  south,"  said  a  young  gen- 
tleman to  me,  recently,  who  had  been  teaching  in  one  in  Lousi- 
ana,  for  a  year,  "might  do  very  well,  if  the  slaves  could  only  be 
made  by  dint  ofjloggin^^  to  do  the  studying  for  their  young  mas- 
ters; but  as  yet  slave  labor  has  not  been  successfully  applied 
in  this  direction."  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  that 
northern  freemen  must  do  the  studying  for  the  southern  chiv- 
alry, as  well  as  the  working. 
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It  is  a  providential  arrangement,  for  whicli  the  friends  of 
Liberty  cannot  be  too  thankful,  that  one  of  the  great  public 
highways  of  the  nation  runs  for  a  distance  of  nine  hundred 
miles  between  enslaved  labor  and  free  labor.  You  will  un- 
derstand me  to  allude  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  results  of  the 
two  systems  are  there  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world; 
and  "the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  there- 
in." Indeed  the  fools  across  the  river  are  beginning  to  be 
made  wise  by  the  spectacle.  It  is  beginning  to  reach  their 
sensorium  that  however  nice  a  thing  it  may  be  to  make  slaves 
of  men,  it  will  never  answer  to  make  a  slave  of  labon  The 
traveller  on  the  Ohio  river,  viewing  the  amazing  contrast  be- 
tween its  northern  and  southern  border,  might  readily  ima- 
gine that  he  was  plowing  the  waters  of  the  fabled  Styx, 
which  flows  between  the  world  of  life,  and  the  regions  of 
death. 

Such  is  southern  labor  and  such  its  results.  But  what  is  soutli- 
ern  liberty?  Have  not  our  southern  brethren  such  an  extra 
allowance  of  glorious  liberty,  as  will  more  than  make  amends 
for  all  other  deficiencies?  Who  would  not  say — give  me 
liberty  and  leanness^  rather  than  labor,  larded  with  its  bacon 
and  beef?  It  must  be  confessed  they  have  "the  largest  lib- 
erty." Instead  of  liberty  and  labor,  they  have  liberty  in  a 
variety  of  admirable  relations — as  liberty  and  leisure,  liberty 
and  loaferism,  liberty  and  lust,  liberty  and  lynch  law.  They 
have  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  sword,  and  liberly  to  the  lash. 
They  have  liberty  to  do  every  thing  in  the  world  but  to 
thinks  to  labor^  and  to  love  mercy.  They  can  play  or  fight, 
drink  or  dance,  smoke  or  swear;  they  can  be  merchants, 
doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  politicians,  gentlemen  planters, 
or  rowdies — and  they  will  be  "all — all  honorable  men;"  but 
neither  planter,  preacher,  printer  or  politician,  dares  to  think 
or  utter  or  publish  according  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
conscience. 

How  clearly  the  present  condition  of  the  slave  states 
demonstrates  that  where  liberty  and  labor  are  separated, 
there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  labor.  Liberty,  debarred 
from  its  own  congenial  sphere,  prohibited  by  terrific  penal- 
ties from  inspiring  the  heart  and  nerving  the  arm  of  labor, 
itself  surrounded  with  enclosures,  and  subjected  to  espionage, 
its  lips  of  fire  fettered,  its  pulpits  and  presses  overawed  by 
an  imperious  censorship^  its  mail  bags,  burthened  witli  iU 
pwn  utterances,  ripped  open,  and  their  contents  committed 
to  the  flames  amidst  the  fiendish  shouts  of  rabble-republican- 
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ism;  Libertj,  reailj  left  nothing  to  do  but  to  spout  fourth  of 
July  orations,  drink  toasts  to  the  patriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment, dies  amid  her  desecrated  shrines,  her  profaned  priest- 
hood, and  her  treacherous  worshippers.  So  it  must  aJwajs 
be.  If  labor  is  enslaved,  liberty  will  be  in  bonds  with  it 
Una  spes^  una  salusque  ambobxis  erit. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Labor.  Labor  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
grand  agency  in  securing  and  promoting  the  temporal  wants 
and  interests  of  man.  The  law  of  labor  is  the  primal  law  of 
the  human  economy,  written  with  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  It  is  not  a  Cain-mark  there,  a  friehtful 
scar  upon  the  human  face  Divine.  Labor  is  the  glory  of  man. 
It  makes  him  a  producer,  a  creator  of  wealth.  Labor  is  the 
back-bone  of  all  true  independence.  Labor  is  not  only  the 
spice  of  food,  the  elixir  of  health,  and  the  balm  of  sleep,  but 
it  is  the  hand-maid  of  virtue,  the  companion  usually  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  more  effectual  than  all  the  amulets  and  horse- 
shoes in  the  world  to  keep  off  the  devil.  "It  is  the  idle  man, 
who  is  the  deviPs  work-shop."  Labor  is  the  ally  of  religion. 
He  who  is  **slothful  in  business"  cannot  be  "  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  Indeed  labor  has  a  most  extensive  family 
connection.  You  can  scarcely  mention  an  interest  or  an  en- 
terprise to  .which  labor  does  not  stand  ^od-father.  He  builds 
and  endows  our  colleges,  sustains  the  gospel,  supports  the 
missionaries,  maintains  all  the  benevolent  operations,  executes 
the  gigantic  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  upholds  man- 
aiactures,  tariffs  or  no  tariffs,  diffuses  commerce,  and  bears  . 
up  the  huge  pillars  of  government.  We  cannot  go  forth  at 
any  time  of  day  with  our  eyes  open,  without  seeing  two  grand 
flghts,  the  sun  walking  through  the  heavens,  and  labor  walk- 
ing over  the  earth.  We  see  him  in  the  fields  waving  with 
green  and  gold.  We  see  him  on  the  hill  slopes  amid  clamb- 
ering vines  and  purple  clusters  bursting  with  nectar.  We 
penetrate  the  primeval  forests,  and  there  we  encounter  labor 
swinging  his  axe  amid  crashing  trees.  We  look  out  upon 
yonder  lake  and  lo  labor^  with  his  water  palace  dashing  west- 
ward like  a  thing  of  life.  We  follow  on  to  the  glorious  west, 
and  there  is  labor,  reaping  his  magnificent  wheat  savanahs 
with  ^  a  coach  and  four"  under  whip!  There  is  labor  and  the 
lash  to  some  purpose.  Labor  is  your  only  miracle- worker  in 
these  days,  tie  says, "  let  there  be  cities,  and  villages,  and 
smiling  farms,"  and  they  appear.  He  says  to  the  mountains 
be  Removed,"  and  they  disappear.  He,  says  to  the  impotent 
,  to  the  invalid,  ready  to  die,  to  the  sickly  wretch,  who 
21* 
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liat  fpent  all  his  substance  upon  physicians  and  is  no  belter, 
but  has  rather  grown  worse,  ^  take  up  thy  spade  and  woric,'^ 
and  health  paints  the  pallid  cheek,  and  vigor  knits  the  reno- 
vated frame.  With  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  which  he  has 
scattered  broad-cast  over  the  8oil,  he  feeds  the  thousands  at 
home,  and  sends  ofifship-loads  of  the  fragments  to  rescue 
from  starvation  int7/ionja6roa<//  I^bor  is  the  reality  which 
corresponds  with  the  fabled  Titan,  giant  offspring  of  Heaven 
and  earth;  but  Liberty  is  bis  soul,  without  it  be  is  but  a  giant 
corpse.  ' 

A  brief  traun  of  observations  will  serve  to  show  the  rea- 
sons of  the  dependence  of  Labor  upon  Liberty.  And  first 
of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  labor  is  not  simply  physi- 
cal force  in  exercise.  It  includes  also  the  voluntary  element. 
The  mind  from  within  must  bid  the  body  put  forth  its  en- 
ergies, and  roust  continually  second  and  sustain  its  exertions. 
Then  you  have  tme  labor.  It  is  not  superior  physical  force 
which  makes  man  the  prince  of  working  animals.  In  this 
attribute  he  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  horse  and  the  ox.  It  is 
the  electric  energy  of  will  which  imparts  to  man  his  vigor  of 
application,  his  celerity  of  movement,  his  tireless  activity,  his 
intense  vehemence,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  his  god-like 
executive  power.  Therefore  if  you  paralyze  the  will,  you 
palsy  the  arm  of  labor. 

It  .is  the  same  indestructible,  energizing  agent  that  labors 
and  that  thinks,  theoniy  difference  lying  in  the  instrumentali- 
ty employed;  in  the  latter  case  the  brain  is  the  instrument, in 
the  former  the  body.  Liberty  then,  which  all  acknowledge 
to  be  a  condition  of  thought,  must  also  be  a  condition  of  ta- 
bor. There  may  indeed  be  work  without  a  free  will,  but  it 
will  be  the  product  of  a  nMchine,  and  as  a  machine,  to  be 
moved  from  without,  man  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
steam  engine.  But  surrender  the  physical  frame,  to  its  own 
inward  motive  power,  to  the  God-inserted  main-spring,  the 
will^  and  then  you  behold  man — the  laborer — the  maker  and 
manager  of  steam  engines,  the  tamer  of  tigers,  the  master  of 
matter,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  air,  earth  and  water. 
LiberUr  then  is  the  requisite  of  labor. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  will^s  effi- 
cient action  upon  the  body.  We  here  take  for  granted  the 
enjoyment  of  bodily  liberty,  liberty  of  limb,  and  liberty  of 
locomotion,  and  speak  of  liberty  in  its  higher  sense. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  necessary  protection  to  labor,  in  its  ef- 
forts and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  its  eflbjrta.    Ijabor 
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imnt  be  left  ODmolestcd  and  without  foreign  dictation,  to 
prosecute  its  own  enterprises,  and  to  appropriate  and  dispose 
of  the  products  of  its  industry.  And  when  labor  needs  re- 
pose it  must  be  free  to  sit  under  its  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with 
no  one,  driver,  overseer,  or  nf>aster,  to  molest  or  make  it 
afraid. 

3.  Liberty  is  requisite  in  order  to  redeem  labor  from  de- 
grading associations,  and  to  place  it  in  its  appropriate  rank. 
In  fact  when  we  claim  for  labor  that  it  be  free,  we  are  but 
demanding  that  it  be  recognized  as  the  offspring  of  the  mind 
primarily,  instead  of  the  body  exclusively.  Only  let  the 
products  of  labor  be  regarded,  not  as  the  mere  effects  of 
muscular  strength,  but  as  the  achievements  of  the  will,  and 
labor  will  be  honorable.  HannibaFs  immortal  passage  of 
the  Alps,  Xenophon's  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
Bocaparte^s  invasion  of  Russia,  were  cases  invohring  excessive 
bodily  labor;  but  they  are  never  viewed  solely  or  mainly  in 
the  light  of  that  fact;  they  are  contemplated  as  prodigies  of 
the  human  will,  and  hence  they  excite  the  same  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  sublimity  which  are  awakened  by  the 
productions  of  Homer,  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  Why  may 
not  the  achievements  of  the  will  in  the  department  of  useful 
labor  be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Impart  full 
liberty  to  labor  and  it  wilt  be  so.  Rightly  considered  human 
labor  with  its  results  is  among  the  most  wonderful  phenom- 
ena of  which  the  mind  takes  cognizance.  Place  the  human 
biped — five  feet  and  six,  by  the  side  of  some  of  his  indus- 
trial monuments,  a  massive  stone  edifice,  a  magnificent  city; 
or  place  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  district,  only 
give  him  the  privilege  which  Zaccheus  once  found  it  conven- 
ient to  avail  himself  of,  let  him  climb  a  tree,  or  we  shall  lose 
light  of  him  in  the  overtopping  grain;  or  take  him  to  yonder 
sea-port,  and  put  him  down  among  the  mammoth  warehouses 
groaning  with  the  accumulating  products  of  his  labor,  or 
station  him  on  the  wharf  where  flour,  wheat,  corn,  pork, 
beef,  lard,  butter,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  tar, 
lie  ia  interminable  piles,  with  drays,  carts  and  trucks  crowd- 
ing and  clashing  between,  giving  the  whole  scene  the  aspect 
of  a  struggling  mass  of  life,  and  then  reflect  that  the  Mttle 
creature  before  you,  having  only  two  hands  and  a  single  pair 
of  legs,  has  accomplished  all  this — by  labor!  You  willscarce- 
'  ly  be  able  to  repress  the  outburst  of  admiration.  You  would 
spontaneously  exclaim-*-*^  Honor,  honor  to  labor."  Had 
Nebochadoezzar  been  himself  a  laborer,  methinks  Grod  might 
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almost  have  overlooked  his  pride  in  exclaiming  ^^Is  this  not 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built"  But  in  truth  the  haughty 
monarch  not  only  arrogated  to  himself  the.glorj  due  to  God, 
but  the  credit  due  to  labor,  and  therefore  he  was  hurled  from 
his  throne  to  a  condition  lower  than  that  of  the  laborers 
whom  he  wronged. 

Fellow  Citizens,  We  may  be  justly  proud  of  our  ereat 
Ohio.  What  a  noble  specimen  is  this  young  State  of  the 
wealth,  the  energy,  the  elastic  spring,  the  irrepressible  soul, 
the  indomitable  enterprise,  which  are  the  results  of  liberty 
and  labor.  Traverse  this  state  from  the  lake  to  the  river, 
and  what  monuments  of  free  labor  will  you  meet  at  every 
step. 

From  this  general  view  we  proceed  to  some  observations 
upon  certain  particular  things  which  are  implied  in  the  free* 
dom  oMabor;  we  shall  then  unfold  briefly  the  extent  and 
variety  of  bearing  of  this  principle.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  our  view  is  not  entitled  simply  to  the  credit — a  question- 
able credit — of  being  a  plausible  theory,  but  to  the  substan- 
tial merit  of  being  eminently  practical. 

And  first,  when  we  claim  for  labor  an  alliance  with  liberty, 
let  us  not  be  understood  to  inculcate  the  frivolous  abstraction 
that  labor  may  be  free,  while  the  laborer  is  a  sliave.  The 
condition  of  the  laborer  determines  that  of  labor.  In  de- 
manding then  liberty  for  labor,  we  of  course  demand  liberty 
for  the  laborer.    The  laborer  must  be  free.     This  is  the  only 

fosition  which  the  friends  of  labor  can  consistently  occupy, 
t  is  idle  mockery  to  shout  hosannahs  to  Uberty  and  labor, 
while  we  enslave  or  sanction  the  enslavement  of  labor's  own 
sons.  Let  no  one  say  that  wc  are  traveling  out  of  our 
'  way  to  deal  a  gratuitous  blow  at  Slavery.  The  obvious  truth 
IS  that  this  monstrous  system  is  more  directly  the  antagonist 
of  labor  than  of  any  other  interest,  though  it  is  the  foe  of  all 
interests,  whether  individual  or  national.  It  is  not  the  chil- 
dren of  science  or  of  fortune  from  among  whom  Slavery  se- 
lects its  victims;  but  the  chifdren  of  labor.  Two  millions  of 
laborers^  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  mechanics,  living  too  in  this 
land — this  magnificent  domain  of  labor,  are  in  chains  for  life! 
And  why?  Because  they  are  laborers!  How  can  such  an  out- 
rage upon  labor  be  winked  at  by  men  whose  enthusiastic  otit^ 
cry  is  Liberty  and  Labor? 

Again,  when  we  contend  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  mean 
that  it  must  be  exonerated  from  all  unnecessary  State  burthens. 
Taxation  to  support  government  in  its  legitimate  functions 
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can  never  interfere  with  the  interests  of  lahor.  It  is  but  the 
penny  which  labor  owes  to  Cesar.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  sum  levied  for  such  purposes  is  btU  a  penny  compared 
with  the  millions  which  are  exacted  from  labor  lor  purposes 
foreign  from  the  just  aim  of  government.  Taxation  to  pay  the 
triple  salaries  of  bloated  party  office  holders,  taxation  to  defray 
the  vast  expenses  accruing  from  Congressional  sessions,  and 
sessions  of  State  legislature^  more  than  needlessly  protracted, 
taxation  to  support  monied  monopolies,  taxation  to  pay  the 
postage  bills  of  the  slaveocracy,  and  what  is  still  worse,  if 
worse  can  be,  taxation  to  pay  off  'Hhe  glory  bills"  accruing 
from  the  prosecution  of  nefarious  wars,  taxation  for  such 
purposes — inimical  to  the  industrial  interests,  is  decidedly 
oppressive,  and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained,  labor  can  not  be 
wholly  free.  Even  in  our  country  it  may  be  truly  said  of  im- 
posts their  name  is  legion;  and  they  fall  with  a  crushing 
weight  upon  the  head  of  labor.  The  inequality  of  taxation 
is  a  special  xount  in  the  charge.  The  professional  classes, 
the  prosecutors  of  science  and  the  fine  arts,  the  capitalists 
and  tradesmen  have  been  comparatively  exempt  from  taxation, 
while  the  laboring  classes  have  staggered  under  the  burthen. 
This  distinction  is  as  odious  as  it  is  oppressive.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  most  liberal  and  enlighted  governments  had 
conspired  with  the  most  despotic  in  persecuting  labor.  This 
policy  may  serve  the  purposes  of  despots,  but  it  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  suicidal  in  a  republic* 

Again  when  we  insist  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  mean 
that  it  must  be  fortified  against  the  usurpative  encroachments 
of  capital.  Money,  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  habits  of  the  world,  is  the  foe  to  labor.  This  originates 
we  think  primarily  in  the  fact  that  labor  has  been  consigned 
to  an  humble  grade,  while  wealth  aspires  to  the  highest  rank. 
A  change  in  the  position  of  the  former  would  relieve  it  in 
some  measure  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  latter;  yet  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  capital  is  the  natural  foe  of  labor. 
Money  loves  monopoly.  It  monopolizes  power,  and  of  course 
is  jealous  of  every  principle  which  tends  to  the  accumulation 
of  power.  Such  a  principle  undoubtedly  is  labor.  Wealth 
fosters  the  spirit  of  caste  which  labor  instinctively  recoils  from; 
for  the  spirit  of  caste  has  always  been  to  labor  the  spirit  of 
proscription.  The  distinction  of  capatalist  and  laborer  must 
be  jealously  watched  in  our  country,  or  it  will  soon  become 
in  effect  identical  with  that  of  nt)ble  and  peasant  in  Europe. 
An  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
labor  as  an  aristocracy  of  blood.  , 
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Again,  when  we  say  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  mean  that 
commerce  must  be  emancipated  from  governmental  protec- 
tive restrictions.  This  we  say  not  as  a  party  politician,  but 
as  the  advocate  of  liberty  and  labor.  Commerce  is  to  labor 
what  the  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the  physical  heart  A  re- 
striction .upon  commerce  is  a  restriction  upon  labor.  Give 
labor  free  seas  and  free  ports.  Put  no  hooks  into  the  nostrils 
of  his  leviathans.  Why  tax  water  carriage  any  more  than 
land  carriage?  The  ocean  belongs  to  labor,  no  less  than  the 
dryland.  His  "march  is  on  the  mountain  wave,"  though 
his  home  is  on  the  plain. 

In  a  word,  all  governmental  interferences  with  labor,  save 
for  legitimate  revenue  purposes,  whether  intended  for  State 
aggrandizement,  or  for  the  more  plausible  end  of  protecting 
labor  itself,  are  infringements  upon  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
ultimately  hurtful  in  policy. 

Again,  when  we  contend  for  the  freedom  of  labor,  we  mean 
to  assert  the  inalienable  right  of  labor  to  its  own  gains.  We 
fully  recognize  the  principle,  ^'•tribute  to  whom  tribute 5''  but 
this  principle  itself  teaches  by  implication  the  inviolability 
of  labor's  right  to  its  own.  Government,  to  which  the  tribute 
is  due,  is  instituted  to  secure  to  labor  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  its  fruits.  This  is  the  ground  of  its  title  to  tribute. 
Government  therefore  has  no  right  to  appropriate  or  dispose 
of  the  possessions  of  labor.  Its  province  is  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  labor,  not  to  wrest  them  away.  '^The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  The  poor  man,  unblest  with  a  free  hold,  who 
works  by  the  day  or  by  the  job,  must  have  his  wages 
against  the  world.  If  denied  it,  his  cry  will  reach  the  throne 
of  thrones.  The  widow-seamstress  and  the  toiling  laundress 
must  have  their  wages,  (not  the  pittance  which  they  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with,  but  what  they  earn  in  the  eye  of 
Justice,)  or  Heaven  will  be  waked  to  vengeance.  Who  that 
has  a  soul  will  not  cry  out  against  the  base  policy  of  be- 
grudging labor  its  due,  of  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  la- 
borer by  razeeing  his  wages  to  the  lowest  living  line!  *'Behold 
the  hire  of  the  laborers  which  have  reaped  down  your  fields, 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  cars  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

Again,  our  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  labor,  embraces  that 
policy  which  opens  to  labor  the  widest  field  and  the  most  anrv- 
ple  facilities,  as  opposed  to  the  baronial  policy  of  hemming  ia 
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labor  and  giving  princely  range  to  deer  and  partridges,  as  al« 
so  opposed  to  the  slave  policy  of  verging  the  niany  arable 
farms  into  Vast  grazing  estates^  overspread  with  mules  and 
cattle.  Labor  must  have  ^^  ample  scope  and  verge  enough*' 
or  its  irrepressible  energies  will  ultimately  break  out  in  the 
fury  of  rebellion  or  the  force  of  revolution.  The  historians 
of  the  French  Revolution  enumerate  among  the  causes  of 
that  terrible  outbreak  of  passion,  the  oppressive  operation  of 
the  old  game  laws  upon  the  peasantry.  Says  Mr.  Allison^ 
"  the  most  important  operations  of  agriculture  were  fettered 
or  prevented  by  the  game  laws,  and  the  restrictions  intended 
for  their  support  Game  of  the  most  destructive  kind,  such 
as  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permitted  to  go  at  large 
through  spacious  districts,  without  any  enclosure  to  protect 
the  crops.  Numerous  edicts  existed,  which  prohibited  hoe- 
ing and  weeding,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed  j 
mowing  hay,  lest  the  eggs  should  bo  destroyed;  taking  away 
the  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be  deprived  of  shelter;  ma- 
Dureing  with  right  soil,  lest  their  flavor  should  be  injured. 
Complaints  for  the  refraction  of  these  edicts  were  carried  be- 
fore the  manorial  courts,  where  every  species  of  oppression, 
chicanery  and  fraud  was  prevalent." 

The  quickening  spirit  of  labor  in  England,  is  clamoring 
for  admission  into  the  immense  parks,  whose  primeval  for- 
ests have  for  ages  sheltered  hares,  and  frowned  defiance  and 
death  upon  the  mortal  intruder.  Those  forests  must  soon 
fall  before  the  axe  of  labor,  or  the  British  throne  will  fall 
before  the  axe  of  rebellion. 

The  beautiful  but  neglected  plaint  of  Kentucky,  the  over- 
grown but  reclaimable  wastes  of  Virginia,  and  the  thousand 
miles  of  coast  laved  by  the  southern  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  dominion  of  labor.  They  are 
•demanded,  and  they  arc  responding  to  the  demand,  and  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  too  are  responding,  and  the  heights  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  where  slavery  cannot  thrive,  are 
rolling  back  their  loud  response.  Indignant  Labor  is  mena- 
cingly claiming  his  confiscated  estates  over  the  entire  south. 

Again,  when  we  plead  for  the  freedom  of  labor,  we  mean 
to  protest  with  heart  and  voice  against  that  sentiment  which 
regards  and  treats  labor  as  ignoble.  This  feeling  is  as  vile 
and  detestable  as  negro  prejudice,  its  twin  sister.  It  is  the 
worst  and  most  crushing  form  of  oppression  to  which  labor 
can  be  subjected.  Labor  can  bear  taxation,  and  prosper  in 
-spite  of  the  swarm  of  imposts  which  suck  its  blood — but  it 
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'^withers  beneath  the  coW  shade  of  aristocratic  scorn.''  La- 
bor must  be  held  in  esteem.  Wealth  must  honor  it;  govern- 
ment must  honor  it;  learning,  refinement,  religion  must  honor 
it;  public  sentiment  must  honor  it  Its  homely  symbols  must 
be  regarded  with  sincere  complacency.  Men  and  women 
too  must  learn  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  homespun  garb 
of  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic.  Ladies  must  not  go  into 
spasms  if  an  humble  artizan  appear  at  their  door;  nor  eye 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look  of  surprise  which  says  to 
him  "you  certainly  must  have  called  at  the  wrong  house." 
We  must  habituate  our  minds  to  such  associations  that  we 
shall  really  feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  we  grasp  the  rough 
hard  hand  that  pushes  the  plain  or  steadies  me  plough.  La- 
bor's sons  and  daughters  must  have  their  proper  places  in 
the  social  circle.  The  rich  and  the  professional  must  teach 
their  children  that  it  is  not  beneath  them  to  go  to  the  same 
school  and  mingle  in  the  same  sports  with  the  humbler  clad 
children  of  honest  laborers.  Our  sons  must  form  those  true 
estimates  of  relative  values  which  will  prompt  them  to  turn 
from  the  ephemeral  butterflies  and  wasps  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  to  seek  for  wives  among  the  labor-trained,  thorough- 
bred daughters  of  the  dairy  and  the  loom.  Our  high-bom 
maidens  too,  must  be  taught  among  their  other  accomplish- 
ments, this  lesson^  that  they  are  "looking  up  in  the  worid," 
that  a  rare  chance  is  afforded  them  of  "bettering  their  condi- 
tion in  life,"  when  they  are  wooed  by  the  stalwart  yeomen 
boys. 

In  a  word,  there  must  be  a  total  revolution  in  our  views, 
habits,  associations  and  treatment,  as  regards  labor  and  the 
laborer.  We  must  exchange  for  a  better  our  standard  of 
social  respectability  and  moral  worth.  Dandies  have  had 
their  day.  Laziness  has  flourished  long  enough.  Let  the 
wheel  turn  and  let  labor  come  up!  Is  it  not  time?  Has  not 
labor  long  enough  ^om  an  abject  and  state's  prison  look? 
Has  it  not  stooped  low  enough,  seeming  to  "beg  pardon  of 
every  body  it  passed  for  being  in  the  world"?  We  can  see 
nothing  to  prevent  this  change  from  being  effected.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  accompaniments  of  labor  to  forbid  its  being 
respectable.  The  fact  for  example  that  it  employs  brute 
force,  that  it  works  the  harnessed  horse,  should  be  no  bar  to 
respectability.  Is  not  traveling  respectable?  Is  it  any  less 
so  because  it  goes  horse-back,  or  in  the  stage-coach?  The 
/on  in  the  traveling  world  is  to  roll  along  in  one's  own  carriage, 
drawn  by  one's  own  horses.    They  call  this  traveling  with 
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one*8  own  establishment!  But  it  is  nothing  after  all  but  Tulgar 
horse-fle&h.  The  warrior  rushes  to  battle  on  his  fierj  steed, 
dcab  death  about  him  like  a  demi-god,  wins  the  day, 
and  returns  covered  with  glory — nor  is  his  panting  charger 
who  seems  almost  a  part  of  the  hero,  forgotten;  they  are  im- 
mortalized  together  in  the  collossal  equestrian  statue.  His- 
tory  speaks  in  one  breath  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  of 
Murat  and  his  white  war-horse.  In  that  sublimettt  position 
which  Napoleon  ever  occupied,  painting  represents  him 
mounted  on  his  rampant  steed,  and  pointing  to  the  frozen  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps.  And  the  greatest  of  modern  poets  closes  a 
description  of  the  greatest  of  modem  battles  with 
**  Rider  and  horse— in  oae  red  burial  blent" 

If  travel  and  war  can  elevate  the  horse  to  an  honorable 
companionship  with  man,  wtiy  may  not  labor?  Why  in  this 
case  should  the  rule  be  reversed,  and  man  be  dragged  down 
to  the  level  of  the  brute?  We  cohtend  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  make  labor  honorable.  Ally  it  with  liberty, 
and  the  work  is  already  more  than  half  accomplished.  It  is 
its  alliance  with  liberty  which  has  given  American  slavery  its 
high  character,  and  its  tenacious  hold  on  life.  But  slavery 
is  doopned  to  fall,  because  it  cannot  make  good  its  claim  to 
the  alliance.  It  is  only  by  fraud  and  force,  by  dogmatism 
and  intimidation  that  it  has  maintained  the  connection  thus 
long.  It  is  falling  from  its  high  estate.  What  it  loses,  labor 
will  gain,  and  what  labor  gains  it  will  never  lose.  It  is  the 
observation  of  Thiers,  the  dbtinguished  French  historian  that 
labor,  or  to  use  his  own  word,  ^^  industry  is  the  primary 
source  of  wealth  and  liberty.''  Its  union  with  liberty  rests 
upon  an  enduring  basis;  and  once  give  labor  the  inheritance 
of  liberty,  and  you  instal  it  among  the  institutions  of  the  age. 
It  will  take  that  place  from  which  the  peculiar  institution  is 
falling  that  it  may  go  to  its  own  place. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  some  of  the  results  which  will 
follow  the  exaltation  of  labor  to  a  position  of  respectability. 
And  first  of  all  it  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  that  labor,  asin- 
ine as  it  has  been  deemed  to  be,  knows  how  to  sus- 
tain its  elcvcition  without  giddiness,  how  to  wear  its  long 
withheld  honors,  how  to  move  and  how  to  shine  in  its  exalted 
sphere.  It  will  be  found  at  home.  The  world  has  been  afraid 
to  enfranchise  laboj:  and  do  it  honor,  lest  it  should  become 
self-inflated  and  throwing  dowp  its  implements  on  one  side, 
and  its  habiliments  on  the  other,  transform  itself  into  fash- 
ionable loaferism.  But  this  is  ridiculous  nonsense.  Where  is 
•22 
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labor  most  devoted  to  its  duties,  most  abundant  in  its  activi- 
ties and  most  fruitful  in  its  acbievements?  Where  it  is  par- 
tially free,  or  where  it  is  wholly  enslaved?  Where  it  is  nrwst 
honored,  or  where  it  is  most  despised?  This  objection  origi- 
nates in  precisely  the  same  stupid  blunder  with  the  objection 
often  brought  against  the  emancipation  of  the  southern  slaves, 
namely  that  they  will  refuse  to  work  and  be  a  burthen  upon 
the  community.  The  objection  in  both  cases  is  a  pretended 
induction  from  facts.  The  facts  are  that  in  proportion  as  la- 
borers or  slaves  have  been  allowed  liberty  and  been  noticed  and 
made  something  of,  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  get 
out  of  their  places.  But  what  has  been  the  reason  of  this,  so 
far  as  it  is  true?  Why  for  example  has  there  been  a  tenden- 
cy to  abandon  the  ranks  of  labor  among  those  to  whom 
wealth,  or  talent,  or  education  has  opened  other  pursuits,  as 
the  learned  professions?  The  reason  most  obviously  has  been 
the  want  of  respectability  in  the  sphere  of  labor.  Make  la- 
bor respectable,  and  you  present  a  most  powerful  induce- 
ment to  such  minds  to  remain  in  that  sphere.  The  alleged 
facts  then  upset  the  objection  which  was  based  upon  them. 
But  to  the  specific  results  of  labor  made  respectable.  One 
will  be  this — labor  will  no  longer  resort  to  grog-shops  and 
bar-rooms  for  society  denied  it  elsewhere,  nor  drown  in  the 
dissipation  of  the  bowl  the  growing  sense  of  its  own  degrada- 
tion. Such  has  been  the  intimacy  for  years  between  labor 
and  intemperance  that  mankind  have  naturally  enough  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  some  blood  relationship*  But  the 
conviction  has  been  superinduced  by  putting  labor  under  the 
ban  of  social  outlawry,  by  dooming  it  to  a  virtual  ostracism. 
Throw  open  to  labor  the  avenues  to  virtuous  and  enlightened 
social  intercourse,  and  it  will  soon  leave  the  haunts  of  dissi- 
pation to  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  the  fit  victims  of  intem- 
perance. 

Labor,  raised  to  its  proper  rank,  will  no  longer  seek  its 
diversions  at  the  gambling  table,  in  the  banjo  dance,  in  the 
midnight  revel,  or  in  the  fisticuff  affray.  The  nocturnal 
brawls,  the  boisterous  merriment,  the  fierce  menacing  yells 
that  swell  along  the  city  and  village  streets, "  making  night 
hideous,"  are  the  ominous  outbreaks  of  the  giant  labor,  who 
has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  ^'  gentlemen  of  property  and 
standing."  With  pious  horror  and  with  pallid  lips  these  gen- 
try pronounce  such  demonstrations  "  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  lower  class esj*^  Talk  to  such  people  about  elevating  labor 
and  making  it  respectable,  and  they  will  stare  at  you  just  as 
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if  joa  were  proposing  to  introduce  a  wild  bear  or  a  street 
swine  into  their  parlors ! 

But  respect  labor  and  it  will  seek  its  anousemcnts  in  the 
resorts  of  virtuous  and  innocent  spirits,  in  gentle  and  digni- 
6ed  recreations,  in  the  twilight  promenade,  in  the  strains  of 
music,  in  the  social  excursion  arm  in  arm  with  beau tj  or 
learning,  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  stroll  over  the  verdant 
meadow,  book  in  hand,  in  the  evening  lecture  or  the  weekly 
debating  club.  From  such  rational  entertainments  labor 
would  return  to  its  toils  ^'  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new 
wine." 

Labor  respected  would  be  no  longer  proverbial  for  swi- 
nish filth,  and  boorish  manners.  ^"  The  Great  Unwashed" 
would  undergo  such  a  lustration  as  would  effectually  reveal 
the  veritable  cuticle  and  demonstrate  the  genus  of  the  ani- 
mal The  boorish  bumpkin  would  be  transformed  as  hy 
magic  into  the  dignified  man. 

Labor  elevated  would  no  longer  be  the  impersonation  of 
block-headism.  Labor  has  really  seemed  to  have  no  use 
whatever  fop  knowledge  or  wit  Its  great  brawny  frame  has 
been  its  stock  in  trade,  and  its  sole  care  to  keep  that  in  good 
working  order,  by  due  appliances  of  pork  and  grog.  Man 
animalized — a  sort  of  two-legged  ox — has  been  the  ideal  of  a 
laborer.  Who  has.  not  blushed  for  his  race,  >vhen  he  has 
beheld  one  of  these  regular-built  working  bipeds,  the  product 
of  several  generations  of  growing  animalism  and  receding 
intellect,  with  bull-neck,  low,  thick  head,  forehead  lost  in  a 
twiBt  of  fleshly  foFds,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  almost  con- 
cealed by  an  environment  of  protuberant  fat,  with  a  motley 
nose  sitting  ^'  squat  like  a  toad"  upon  the  broad  field  of  the 
face,  and  with  a  great  mouth  eloquent  of  provender! 

But  respect  and  honor  labor,  and  there  will  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  laborer  to  cultivate  his  intellect.  The  strong* 
man  will  not  glory  in  his  physical  strength  alone.  He  wiU 
perceive  that  there  is  a  higher  glory,  not  only  compatible 
with  his  sphere  as  a  laborer,  but  incalculably  promotive  of 
his  efficiency  and  prosperity  in  that  sphere — the  glory  of  ed- 
ucated mind.  Then  labor,  which  has  hitherto  been  building 
academies  and  colleges  for  others,  will  build  them  for  itself, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  the  enviable  distinction  of  a  solitary 
collegiate  institution  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  ^The  Peo- 

gle's  College."    By  the  introduction  of  the  Manual  Labor 
lystem,  by  pkiinness  of  dress  and  general  economy  on  tho 
part  of  the  students,  a  thorough  education  will  be  brought 
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wtdiin  the  reach  of  the  peo(^.  At  the  same  time  the  antnt- 
al  savings  which  reformed  labor  will  realize  from  its  disuse  of 
Kicohol  and  tobacco,  from  its  abandonment  of  circuses,  horse- 
races, gambling  halls  and  nocturnal  haunts,  and  also  from  a 
worthy  repudiation  of  expensire  style  in  slavish  imitation  of 
*Hhe  upper  crust''— «will  constitute  a  fund  sufficient  for  all 
ediicational  purposes,  sufficient  to  procure  a  substantial  fami- 
ly library,  and  to  furnish  the  fireside  with  the  best  agricultu- 
ral, mechanical,  literary,  political,  moral  and  religious  periodi- 
cals of  the  day.  Mechanic's  Institutes,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  courses  of  scientific  and  practical 
lectures  will  not  as  now  be  confined  to  tiie  cities  and  chief 
centres  of  learning.  The  industrial  interests  will  demand 
and  secure  their  establishment  throughout  the  country. 

Again,  labor  being  free,  enlightened  and  honored,  we  shall 
cease  to  see  such  a  rush  of  talent  and  enterprise  into  the  pro- 
fessions, into  trade  and  speculation,  into  the  army  and  navy* 
Our  staid  old  farmers  will  not  have  such  occasion  to  complain 
that  they  have  nourished  and  brought  up  sons,  who  in  spite 
of  substantial  inducements,  have  broken  away  from  them,  one 
after  another,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  remote  city  or  adja- 
cent town,  where  in  hope  of  future  preferment  they  subnrut 
to  be  bar-tenders,  store-sweeps,  hangers  on  at  the  county 
court-hopses,  party  politicians,  or  petty  office-seekers.  The 
overcrowded  professions  will  be  relieved.  The  marts  of 
business,  now  thronged  with  sellers,  will  be  thronged  with 
buyers.  The  bowling  grounds,  nine-pin  alleys,  faro  tables, 
billiard  saloons  and  other  resorts  of  profligate  idleness  will 
be  forsaken.  The  towns  will  give  back  the  exhausting  con- 
scriptions of  youth  which  they  have  been  so  long  drawing 
from  the  country.  Labor  will  be  justified  of  her  children! 
*  Again,  parents  will  no  more  be  doomed,  by  the  decree  of 
infatuated  customs  to  wear  out  their  own  strength  in  accumu- 
lating fortunes  for  their  children,  whereby  they  may  be  plac- 
ed above  the  necessity  of  labor.  Few  things  have  caused 
more  evil  than  this  senseless,  slavish  practice.  It  has  multi- 
plied sots,  it  has  filled  our  states'  prisons  with  precocious  fel- 
ons, it  has  given  a  premium  to  idleness,  it  has  pampered  the 
spirit  of  caste,  it  has  been  labor's  seal  and  signature  to  its 
own  degradation.  And  in  what  has  this  practice  originated? 
Not  in  the  fact  that  labor  is  toilsome,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  disreputable,  unfashionable. 

Again,  Labor  will  no  longer  employ  its  energies  in  fabri- 
-oating  and  furbishing  the  weapons  of  war — only  to  see  them 
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bdch  ruin  amid  the  abodes  which  ito  hands  have  reared^ 
and  desolation  over  plains  which  its  hands  have  tilled.  War 
cannot  sohsist  without  the  co-operation  of  labor:  this  hat 
been  well  understood^  It  must  now  be  understood  that  labor 
cannot  thrive  without  the  abolition  of  war!  Even  now  labor 
stands  waiting  impatient  for  the  promised  cra^  when  the  sword 
and  the  spear  shall  be  laid  upon  bis  anvil — and  with  a  right 
good  heart  and  a  strong  right  arm  will  he  beat  them  into 
the  ploughshare  and  the  pruning  hook«  liabor  thenceforth 
will  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  forces  ^^raiscd  or  to  be  raised'^ — and  with  such  a  host  as 
never  echoed  the  shout  of  battle,  will  labor  wage  such  a  war 
as  has  never  illuminated  with  its  records  the  page  of  histo* 
ij;  it  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  upon  all  forests,  a  war 
of  conquest  over  all  stone-quarries,  coal  and  ore  mines,  a 
war  of  desolation  upon  all  mountains  wnich  intercept  the 
inarch  of  rail-roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  war  of 
subjugation  of  soil,  water,  steam  and  lightning  to  the  uses  of 
mankind. 

Lastly,  labor  enfranchised,  enlightened  and  respected,  will 
give  to  an  admiring  world  new  proofe  and  prodigies  of  its 
gigantic  power.  The  vessel  that  labors  in  the  gale,  or  wel- 
ters in  the  surgeless  calm,  acknowledges  the  favoring  breeze 
with  twanging  cordags  and  bellying  saih,  and  as  she  darts 
ahead  dishing  from  her  prow  the  sparkling  waves,  and 
kindling  a  waste  of  fire  in  her  wake,  we  exclaim,  behold  the 
wondrous  difference  between  adverse  and  friendly  winds. 
Labor  has  weathered  a  thousand  storms,  and  weltered  in  a 
thousand  calms  of  cold  neglect — now  give  it  free  winds  and 
approving  smiles,  and  if  it  does  not  set  old  Ocean  on  fire,  it 
will  only  be  because  it  needs  his  future  services.  But  figures 
and  facetiousness  aside,  labor  must  be  indefinitely  invigorated 
and  stimulated  by  the  proposed  improvement  in  its  condition, 
and  the  schemes  which  it  will  project  and  execute  will  be  oo- 
a  proportionably  magnificent  scale. 

The  subjective  efficiency  of  labor  depends,  us  we  have 
shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  not  so  much  upon 
physical  force,  as  upon  mental  energy.  We  would  now  add 
that  its  objective  efficiency,  as  exhibited  in  what  it  really  ac- 
complishes, will  depend  not  so  much  upon  its  actual  mental 
energy  as  upon  the  degree  of  it,  which  i^,  for  the  time  being, 
in  exercise,  and  this  will  be  in  part  determined  by  the  sur- 
rounding influences,  whether  they  are  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble, whether  they  stimulate  or  depress. 
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Under  disheartening  influences,  a  large  amount  of  energy 
is  sacriticod  by  being  as  it  were  paralyzed^  another  share  is  • 
withdrawn  front*  direct  service  to  combat  the  circumstances; 
and  what  remains  for  the  appropriate  objects  of  labor  must 
be  small  compared  with  the  aggregate.  The  last  Governor 
of  Jamaica  prior  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  his  farewell  Address  to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  who 
were  almost  in  arms  against  the  measure,  made  this  memora- 
ble declaration,  "JN'b/  oru  tithe  of  the  resources  of  this  Island 
have  ever  yet  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  slavery^ 
and  it  is  reserved  for  freedom  to  develop  the  whole."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  just  what  proportion  of  the  resour- 
ces of  labor  have  been  yet  developed ;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  reserved  for  lcd)or  fully  emancipated 
to  astonish  the  world  with  the  grandeur  of  its  enterprises  and 
the  splendor  of  its  achievements. 

All  things  are  conspiring  to  usher  in  a  new  A^*  Light 
and  Love  are  wedding,  Liberty  and  Labor  are  wedding,  iSe^ 
potisms  are  waning,  Slavery  is  dying.  War  is  cutting  its  last, 
antics.  The  true  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  union  of  piety  and 
philanthropy  has  been  promulged,  the  doctrine  of  the  Human 
jBrotherhood  has  been  proclaimed,  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
is  beginning  to  prevail.  What  does  all  this  betoken?  This 
simultaneous  decadence  of  old  principles,  and  this  upspring- 
ing  about  us  of  new  and  potent  elements?  Lo,  these  be  the 
dawnings  of  a  new  Age!  An  Age  whose  presiding  genii 
shall  be  Light  and  Love,  Liberty  and  Labor. 
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Notices  of  New  Works. 

Review  ofLysandcr  Spooner  on  the  UaconstiMionalUy  of  Slavery, 
By  Weudkll  Philips,     pp.  93. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Spooner.  Its  autliorship  and  gentlemanly  tone  entitle 
it  to  a  candid  peruscil.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author 
has  invalidated  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Spooner  has 
arrived.  But  let  each  one  read  and  judge  for  himself.  An 
article  on  the  subject  of  both  these  essays  may  appear  in 
some  future  number  of  this  Review. 


Slavery  condemned  by  Christianity    By   Andrew   Thomson, 
D.D.    Edinburgh*    pp.138. 

The  lamented  author  of  this  valuable  little  volume  is  no 
longer  living.  But  "  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh."  We 
wish  all  the  ministers  in  America  would  read  this  book,  and 
catch  its  noble  and  manly  spirit.  Were  the  pulpits  of  this 
country  to  thunder  forth  such  sentiments  as  these,  slavery  in 
our  land  would  soon  totter  to  its  fall. 


Grosvenor^s  Review  of  Fuller  and  Wayland's  Correspondence 
on  Slavery. 

In  the  ^Correspondence"  of  which  the  above  is  a  Review, 
the  half-hearted  defence  of  man's  inalienable  rights  to  liberty, 

fmt  forth  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  the  assurance — almost  inso- 
ence — only  half  hidden  beneath  the  cloak  of  professed  po- 
liteness, betrayed  by  Dr.  Fuller,  could  hardly  fail  of  striking 
the  attention  of  most  reflective  readers.  In  the  ""Review" 
both  are  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny.  Good  will  be  effected 
by  it  We  wish  its  tone  were  more  elevated,  but  as  it  is,  we 
deedfi  it  more  than  equal  in  truth  and  vigor  to  the  work  which 
called  it  forth. 


Narrative  of  tjie  Sufferings  of  Lewis  and  Milton  Clarke  amon^ 
the  Slaveholders  of  Kentucky,     pp.  144. 

A  truthful  story  of  suffering,  letting  the  light  down  into 
the  dungeons  of  oppression.  None  who  buy  and  read  it  will 
probably  regret  their  purchase. 
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Lift^  Travels^  and  Opinions  of  Benjamin  Lundy.     Philadel- 
phia, 1847. 

The  philanthropist  never  works  in  vain.  He  maj  live 
unknown  or  despised;  he  may  labor  in  gloom  and  die  in 
want  and  distress.  But  if  he  has  been  true  to  himself  and  to 
his  race,  some  one  will  rear  his  monument  and  embalm  his 
memory.  And  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  memory 
or  monuments,  bis  principles  will  be  the  watchword  of  myn- 
ads,  and  the  realization  of  his  plans  the  struggle  and  glory 
of  a  whole  generation.    The  life  of  Lundy  proves  this.    A 

nr,  obscure,  and  comparatively  unlearned  man,  he  was  the 
ler  of  the  present  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
He  traversed  the  country,  lectured,  conversed,  and  published 
his  paper  at  difiercnt  times  as  his  means  permitted.  He  vis- 
ited Hayti  and  Texas  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Time, 
money,  )*eputation,  family  joys,  and  at  last  life,  were  freely 
sacrinced,  almost  without  the  thought. that  they  were  sacn- 
fices,  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  The  ^'•Life"  sets  forth  sub- 
stantially ia  his  own  language,  these  labors  and  perils.  We 
heartily  commend  its  perusal  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  liberation  of  our  enslaved  brethren. 


Remonstrance  against  the  course  pursued  hy  the  ^^Evangelical 
Alliance  on  me  subject  of  American  Slavery^  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  and  For.  Anti-Slaoery  Society. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  this  able  and  timely  protest  in 
pamphlet  form.  Published  originally  in  the  news  papers, 
It  might  be  glanced  a1  and  forgotten  as  a  mere  trifle.  But 
it  is  the  voice  of  thousands  who  love  Christianity,  and  who 
for  that  very  reason  detest  ils  perversions  and  counterfeits. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  new  anti-slavery  publications 
have  been  laid  on  our  table.  Among  the  rest  are  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  the  tracts  published  by  the  American  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery — ^"-Shall  we  give  the  Bible  to  the  slave?" — 
Hague's  Review  of  Way  land  and  Fuller — Eulogium  on  Clark- 
son — Picture  of  Slavery  for  the  young — Facts  for  the  People, 
by  Loring  Moody — Annual  Report  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May,  1847 — Letter  to  Bishop 
Ives  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  Protestant  Episcopalian. 

We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  these  works.  They  are 
evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  awakening  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  When  the  nation  is  once  awake,  we  have  unfalter- 
ing hope  that  emancipation  will  be  achieved. 
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ARTICLE  LXIX: 

Simplicity  of  Moral  Action.    No.  5. 

Br  THK  LATE   ReT.    Wm.    CoCHRAK. 

Another  modification  of  this  intensity  theory,  confound- 
ing moral  action  with  other  phenomena,  sets  forth  that  we 
are  responsihic  for  the  same  amount  of  love  and  service  which 
we  might  have  rendered  had  we  never  sinned,  and  thus  debil- 
itated our  powers,  and  for  all  which  we  might  have  rendered 
had  Adam  never  sinned,  and  our  constitution  been  derived 
from  a  perfectly  healthful  and  holy  ancestry,  reaching  back 
to  the  birth  of  time — that  consequently  the  capability  of  the 
unimpaired  powers  of  Adam  in  Paradise  is  the  true  measure 
of  perfect  obedience,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  we  fall  short  of 
this,  we  are  convicted  of  the  law  as  transgressors.* 

Of  this  theory,  we  need  say  but  little  m  this  place.  For, 
if  it  is  impossible  to  make  intensity  of  choice  and  its  scquents 
a  test  of  right  action  where  reference  is  had  to  our  own  pow- 
ers alone,  a  fortiori^  it  must  be  impossible,  when  we  have  to 
pass  over  the  gulf  of  six  thousand  years,  and  compare  our- 
selves with  an  ideal  man  whose  capability  exists  for  the  eye 
of  fancy  alone,  and  when  we  can  form  no  rational  conjecture 
how  much  debility  we  luive  inherited  from  Adam,  and  how 
much  it  has  been  increased  "  by  numberless  actual  transgres- 
sions." How  great  were  the  powers  of  Adam?  IIow  great 
would  ours  have  been,  had  he  persevered  in  holiness?  How 
much  of  our  present  infirmity  is  owing  to  our  own  wicked- 
ness? To  all  these  questions,  absolute  silence,  or  a  frank 
''''I know  nol^'^  is  the  only  answer  an  honest  mind  can  make. 
But,  if  we  were  able  to  answer  them  explicitly,  could  we 
meet  the  demands  of  the  law?  No;  for,  by  hypoihises,  we 
are  incapable  of  doing  what  Adam  could,  and  nothing  short 
of  this  is  perfect  obedience.  We  are  thus  under  the  two- 
fold difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  the  law  requires,  and  of 
not  being  able  to  obey  it  if  wo  did!  But  we  must  terminate 
these  remarks,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  violating  a  poaitivo 

•  See  Geneva  Piesbytcry  on  Oberliniem, 
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injunclioD  of  Scripture;  for  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  if  a  case 
can  be  found  when  the  fourth  verse  of  the  twenty- sixth  chap- 
ter of  Proverbs  is  imperative,  it  must  be  when  such  utterly- 
unreasonable  and  God-dishonoring  dogmas  arc  uttered  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  as  a  part  of  his  glorious  gospeh 

Another  phazc  of  the  intensity  theory,  or  else  an  indepen- 
dent one,  informs  us  that  '•'some  remains  of  corruption,  de- 
rived from  Adam,''  lie  back  of  all  volition,  and  will  still  con- 
tinue to  mingle  their  taint  with  our  most  holy  performances 
till  tiiey  have  been  consumed  in  the  crucible  of  death,  or 
separated  in  the  alembic  of  the  grave.  For  the  present  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  commending  this  theory  to 
the  attention  of  physiologists  and  chemists,. and  when  the 
scalpel,  or  the  tests  of  the  laboratory  have  detected  this  sin- 
ful residuum  of  inherited  depravity,  if  we  still  survive,  we 
shall  honor  the  discovery  with  a  humble  recantation  of  our 
present  position  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action! 

Still  another  theory  maintains  that,  not  our  perceived,  but 
our  real  relations  to  God  and  the  universe,  Jire  the  measure 
of  our  obligations.  We  might  here  say  much  of  the  obscure 
and  con  fused  notions  of  moral  law  and  moral  obligation 
which  begot  such  a  misshapen  monster  as  this;  and  might 
show  that  something  co?i5C(7?</?«Mipon  the  absolutely  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  choice  was  before  the  minds  of  its  authors,  and  not  the 
end  itself;  and  we  might  enter  into  a  formal  argument  to  prove 
it  false,  unfounded,  and  absurd.  But  it  forcibly  strikes  us, 
that  the  same  defectiveness,  or  perversion  of  intellect,  that 
at  first  enables  any  one  to  embrace  a  theory  which  requires 
as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  an  infant  as  of 
a  man,  of  one  man  as  of  another,  of  all  of  us  as  of  angels, 
and  of  men  and  angels  as  of  God,  and  damns  them  eternally 
for  the  luck  of  it,  is  proof  against  all  argument  that  would 
conduct  them  to  a  more  rational  faith.    • 

There  are  other  tests  of  the  character  of  an  intention 
whice  ditTer  in  words,  but  none,  we  arc  persuaded,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  which  differ  in  reality  from  our  own.  Wc 
may  therefore  assume  it  as  demonstrated  that  whenever  an 
intention  terminates  upon  the  right  object,  ar)d  on  nothing  else, 
it  iswholly  free  from  moral  delinquency,  or  perfectly  rignt 

There  remain  but  two  additional  questions  to  be  discuss- 
ed, \'iz: 

I .  Can  the  will  choose  any  part  of  the  end  which  the  moral 
lav)  requires  us  to  will^  without  choosing  it  all?  or^  in  other  wordsy 
whenever  there  is  any  choice  of  itj  must  it  not  be  universe^? 
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2.  Can  the  same  xciii^  of  the  same  time^  choose  both  this  end 
and  its  opposite  ? 

The  fall  discussion  of  the  first  of  th«se  questions  we  shall  ad- 
journ until  we  have  discussed  the  second.  The  reason  of  this 
adjournment  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  All"  we  deem  it 
expedient  lo  add  here  is,  that  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  no  ques- 
tion between  us  and  orthodox  divines  of  «ny  school.  In 
>vhat  are  deemed  standard  authors  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
School,  the  position  is  most  unequivocally  taken  that  no  true 
piety  at  all  exists  where  there  is  not  respect  for  all  God's  com- 
mandments. Says  the  venerable  Stoddard — "If  thepc  be  a 
great  change  in  a  man''s  caniage,  and  he  be  reformed  in  sev- 
eral particulars,  yet  if  there  be  one  evil  way,  the  man  is  an 
ungodly  tran  :•  where  there  is  piety  there  is  universal  obedience,'''* 
(Stoddard's  Way  <o  know  Sincerity  from  Hypocrisy.)  This 
position  plainly  rests  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  some 
one  end,  the  choice  of  which  wtll,  while  it  continues,  inevita- 
bly draw  after  it  the  choice  of  ajl  means  and  conduct  deem- 
ed wise  and  possible  to  promote  its  realization.  On  this 
supposition  it  is  true  that  if  any  one  duty  is  neglected,  or 
means  of  doing  good  unimproved,  *^  the  man  is  an  ungodly 
man,"  since,  were  there  a  choice  of  the  right  end,  thi^  neg- 
lect of  duty  and  misimprovement  of  means  would  be  impos- 
sible.  But  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  common  liga- 
ment which  binds  all  choices  to  one  central  choice,  this  state- 
ment is  wholly  gratuitous.  For,  in  that  ca?e,  the  neglect  of 
one  duty  by  no  means  proves  total  hollowness  of  heart,  and 
destitution  of  all  right  purpose. 

With  equal  clearness  Prest.  Edwards  expresses  the  same 
sentiment — "What  makes  men  partial  in  religion  is,  that 
they  seek  themselves,  and  not  God,  in  their  religion,  and  close 
with  religion,  not  for  its  own  excellent  nature,  but  only  to- 
lervc  a  turn.  He  that  closes  with  religion  only  lo  serve  a 
turn,  will  close  with  no  more  of  it  than  he  imagines  serves  that 
turn;  but  he  that  closes  with  religion  for  its  own  excellent 
and  loveljr  nature,  closes  with  all  that  hath  that  nature:  he 
that  embraces  religion  for  its  own  sake^  embraces  th'*,  whoU  of 
religion.'" — (Religious  Affections.)  This  is  explicit.  The 
neglect  of  any  known  duty,  proves  that  the  agent  is  self-seek* 
ing;  since  were  he  otherwise,  this  neglect  would  be  impos-^ 
sible. 

Savs  Prest  Davies — "Another  distinguishing  characteris'^ 
tic  of  the  new  birth,  is  universal  holiness  of  practice^  or  con- 
•dentioas  observance  of  evtry  known  duty,  and  att  bonett*. 
23 
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zcnious  resistance  of  every  known  sin.  There  is  no  known 
dutj,  however  unfashionable,  disagreeable^  or  dangerousvbut 
what  the  true  convert  honestly  endeavors  to  perform:  and 
there  is  no  known  sin^  however  cuiitomary,  pleasing,  or  pain- 
ful but  what  he  honestly  resists,  and  from  which  he  labors  to 
abstain.  This  necessarily  follows  from  what  has  been  said; 
for  when  the  principles  of  action  are  changed,  the  course  of 
action  will  be  changed,  too/' — (Sermon  on  the  nature  and 
Author  of  Regeneration.)  Among  the  Old  School  divines  we 
know  of  none  who  hold  a  different  view  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our  attention  to  the  New   School 
divines.     Says  Prof.  Tappan — "  All  good  purposes  are   com- 

firehended  within  one  great  purpose  find  that  is,  to  fulfill  the  great 
aw  of  God,  the  great  law  of  love  to  God,  and  man." — (Mor- 
al Agency  p.  261.)  This  he  calls  the  governing  purpose  of 
the  regenerate.  It  would  seem  that  this  author  agrees  with 
Kant  that  the  immediate  object  of  this  all-embracing  purpose 
IB  the  law  itself.  Or  that  it  consists  in  making  the  law  our 
maxim  for  ail  future  time.  If  this  is  the  case*  there  is  one 
central  life^ — which  runs  through  all  duties.  And  even  if 
his  opinion  be  different  from  Kanf  s  in  regard  to  the  immedi- 
ate oh|^ect  of  the  eoverning  purpose  of  the  regenerate,  his  lan- 
guage does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  ever  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  laws  and  duties  which  like  bricks  of  the  same 
kiln,  or  beads  of  the  same  string,  have  do  necessary  connexion 
with  each  other. 

With  this  view  the  New  School  divines  universally  seem 
to  agree,  for  they  eycry  where  and  invaKably  represent 
conversion  as  consisting  in  a  change  of  the  governing 
purpose  [ultimate  intention]  of  the  mind.  We  need  not 
therefore  trouble  the  reader  with  any  additional  quotations. 

And  with  both  Old  and  New  School  agrees  the  Bible  in 
relation  to  this  point.  ^^For  whosoever  shalh  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." — (Jas  2, 10.) 
This  passage  cannot  mean  that  he  who  violates  any  one 
command  of  the  decalogue,  the  4th  for  example,  does  at  the 
same  time  violate  in  form  the  6th.  and  all  the  rest.  This 
were  absurd.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the  law  is  an  ab- 
solute unity,  of  which  all  the  commands  of  the  decalogue 
and  all  moral  precepts  in  the  Bible  are  only  applications  to 
particular  relations  of  moral  agents,  or  that  the  end  which  it 
requires  us  to  make  ultimate,  is  but  one,  for  the  sake  of  which 
all  other  obgocta  which  we  ane  required  by  any  moral  pre-^ 
cepls  to  cmMse  are  to  be  willed  and  valued,  this  absurdity .  Uk 
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avoided  and  the  text  is  perfectly  intelligible — ^Example,  let 
that  object  be  the  well-being  ofthe  universe:  the  whole  mean- 
ing the  whole  law  is  exhausted  in  the  command,  choose  thewell* 
being  of  the  universe*  Now  while  such  a  choice  exists,  it  if 
plain  that  all  other  choices  required  by  the  decalogue 
must  be  made,  as  from  time  to  time  circumstances  shall  seem 
to  us  to  demand  them.  Thcj  require  the  application  of 
means  to  secure  that  end.  Consequently  if  one  yields  an  ex- 
ternal obedience  to  all  the  commandments  (for  this  is  possi- 
ble for  impenitent  and  selfish  men)  save  one  which  he  violates, 
he  has  broken  the  whole  law,  because  he  has  not  willed  the 
well-being  of  the  universe.  Neither  murder,  nor  adultery, 
Aorcovetousness,  nor  theft,  can  spring  from  such  a  choice, 
«nd  be  regarded  as  fit  means  to  promote  such  an  end.  Con- 
sequently, the  choice  of  this  end  does  not  exist,  and  the  whole 
law  is  transgressed. 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  on  this  first  question  we  have  no 
issue  with  either  Old  School  or  New  School  Divines,  and  can 
have  none  with  any  others  who  will  allow  the  sacred  writem 
to  be  competent  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  relation  to 
moral  subjects. 

No  farther  investigation  therefore,  however  much  deipand- 
ed  by  strict  science,  could  place  us  in  better  circumstances  to 
nrgue  the  second  question  with  all  such  persons,  than  we  now 
occiipy. 

Can  theuj  the  same  rot*//,  at  the  same  time^  choose  both  the 
end  which  the  moral  law  requires  to  be  chosen^  and  that  which  it 
forbids? 

Preliminary  to  a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  let  it  be 
observed, 

1.  That  a  choice  is  the  will's  preference  of  one  thing  rath- 
er than  its  contrary.  Thus  says  Prest.  Edwards — ^^^In  every 
act  of  will  whatsoever,  the  mmd  chooses  one  thing  rather 
than  another,  it  chooses  something  rather  than  the  contra- 
ry." When  we  move  the  foot  we  prefer  its  motion  to  its 
rest,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Whenever  therefore  we  choose  one  thing,  we  do  at  the 
same  time  refuse  the  opposite.  So  says  Prest,  Edwards — ^  So 
in  every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the 
thing  refused,  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the 
mind  for  its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative.^'  If  I  choose 
the  motion  of  my  foot,  I  refuse  its  rest,  and  vice  versa;  and 
the  like  must  happen  in  every  case  of  opposition  of  ends  (ft 
objects  of  choice* 
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3.  The  ulliniatc  ends  of  moral  election  arc  by  detinition 
directly  opposite  or  antithetical  to  one  another.  The  one  is 
that  object  which  reason  prescribes  to  the  mind  as  the  ab^o- 
late  good.  The  other  is  any  thing  else,  whether  self-gratifi- 
cation, universal  misery,  or  what  you  please.  It  is  what  the 
mind  perceives  to  be  antithetical  to  the  former,  when  made 
by  itself  an  ultimate  end. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  to  choose  the 
former  is  to  refuse  the  latter,  and  to  choose  the  latter  is  to  re- 
fuse the  former,  Choosing  one  of  them  is  selecting  it  rather 
than  the  other — is  saying  /(/  it  6c,  rather  than  its  contrary; 
and  no  greater  absurdity  could  be  embodied  in  language  thaii 
to  say  we  choose,  or  can  choose  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
We  prefer  them  both  to  each  other,  at  one  and  the  same  time! 
Choose  and  refuse  them  both  at  once!  Choose  and  refuse 
each — choose  and  not  choose  each  at  the  same  time!  The  will 
thooscs  against  its  present  choice;  chooses  what  it  don't  choose, 
and  chooses  not  what  it  does  choose!  Whoever  can  believe 
that,  can  nflirm  that  2-|-2=l,  and  that  !2-p2  does  not 
equal  4,  but  3,  or  any  other  sum.  The  fact  is,  to  say  that  both 
are  chosen  at  oucc,  is  to  deny,  or  lose  sight  of  the  very  con- 
ception of  choice,  which  is  preference  of  one  thing  to  onother. 
But  here  no  such  preference  has  been  exercised.  If^  to  save 
the  appearance  of  consistency,  it  is  asserted  that  both  arc 
preferred  to  nothing,  this  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  JVoth- 
ing  is  not  an  object  of  choice,  and,  if  it  were,  lies  out  of,  is 
antithetical  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  good.  And 
hence,  to  say  that  the  absolute  good  and  its  antithesis  are  bbtli 
chosen  at  the  same  time  rather  than  nothing,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  they  are  hoth  chosen  rather  than  one  of 
them,  or,  at  least,  that  both  of  them  are  chosen,  find  part  of 
one  of  them  not  chosen — which  again,  is  the  double  absurdity 
of  choosing  and  refusing  both  these  ends,  and  of  choosing 
a// and  not  all  of  one  of  them  at  the  same  lime!  So  plain  \% 
this  absurdity,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  and  rejection 
of  the  strongest  advocates  of  mixed  action  themselves. 
Says  Prcst.  Edwards — "  Indeed,  will  and  endeavor  against,  or 
diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will,  arc  in  no  case  supposa- 
hle,  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or  habitual;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be  otherwise  ihan^  ^ 
at  present,  it  is." 

**  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  will,  and 
i«  not  removed,  it  binds  the  will,  so  tnat  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  the  will  should  act  otherwise   than  agreeably  to  it 
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Surclj  the  will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining 
prevailing  inclination  of  the  will.  To  suppose,  otherwise, 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  will  is  incli' 
ned  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclination^  or  contrary 
to  what  it  is  inclined  to.  That  which  the  will  chooses  and 
prefers,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  preponderates  and  in- 
clines to.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  will  to  choose  con- 
trary to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  incli- 
nation, as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present pre/crcnce, 
ov.choose  contrary  to  its  present  choice.  The  will,  therefore, 
so  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating 
inclination,  is  not  at  liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or  any  act  that 
shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  act  which  is 
a  self-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  will  de- 
termines in  the  possession  and  use  of  such  a  liberty,  as  con- 
sists in  a  freedom  from  every  thing,  which,  if  it  were  there, 
would  make  it  impossible  that  the  will,  at  that  time,  should  be 
otherwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends. 

*'  If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  indiffer- 
ence should  be  perfect;  butalthough  a  former  inclination  and 
f)reference  slill  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  not  very  strong  and  vio* 
ent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  will  may  oppose  and  ovef* 
come  it: — This  is  grossly  absurd;  for  the  strength  of  the  will, 
let  it  be  never  so  great,  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  act  one 
way,  and  the  contrary  way,  both  at  the  same  time.  It 
gives  it  no  FU^h  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause  itself 
to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  con- 
trary to  its  own  present  choice. 

"  Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  pre- 
ponderation  of  the  will,  it  roust  be  perfectly  abolished,  before 
the  will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  contrary 
way."     (See  also   pt.   3,   sect.,  4,  5.) 

This  langufige'  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  readers  mind, 
that,  in  Edwards' opinion  the  supposition  of  co-existent  con- 
trary choices  is  a  glaring  absurdity. 

These  passages  suggest  other  remarks,  which,  although 
they  may  not  be  strictly  connected  with  the  special  point  be- 
fore us,  are  notwithstanding,  with  our  general  design;  and  at 
\all  events  will  not  be  altogether  an  uninteresting  episode  in 
this  place. 

I.  This  author  teaches  explicitly  that  the  will  alone  is  sub^ 
ject  to  precept  and  command,  and  can  alone  obey  or  disobey 
the  moral  law.— (See  Ob.,  Qr,  Review,  Vol  I,  ?•  407.) 
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In  the  quotations  before  as,  he  has  taught  with  equal  expli- 
citness  that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  originate  contrary 
choices.  He  has  also  taught  us  that  the  end  chosen  is  one,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  any  right  choice  is  universal. 
Now  let  these  statements  be  combined,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  every  intention  must  of  necessity  terminate, 
either  upon  the  good  of  being,  and  nothing  else,  or  on  its  op- 
posite; and  must  therefore  be  of  unmixed  moral  character, 
except  so  far  as  intensity  is  concerned,  and  that  we  have  pro- 
ved to  be  out  of  the  reckoning.  But  this  is  a  downright  con- 
tradiction of  the  quotation  previously  introduced  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  same  mind^  love 
to  the  world  may  be  greater  than  love  to  God,  What  is  love  to 
God,  but  a  state  of  the  will?  It  can  be  nothing  else  for  two 
rccisons: 

(1.)  The  will  alone  he  tells  us  can  obey  the  law.  But  love 
to  God  is  obedience  to  the  law.  There/ore  love  to  God  is  ftn 
exercise  of  the  will. 

(2.)  Will,  in  his  philosophy,  includes  both  the  will  proper, 
and  the  sentiments  or  alTections.  Love  mu&t  consequently,  in 
his  view  have  belonged  to  the  will.  We  have  therefore  two 
contrary  and  co-existent  choices,  in  the  same  will,  at  the  same 
time,  which  it  appears  from  his  own  showing  is  a  contradic- 
tion and  an  absurdity.  As  if  to  make  the  contradiction  more 
glaring,  he  has  introduced  this  most  striking  sentiment: — 
^^Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  pre- 
ponderation  of  the  will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished  be/'orc 
the  will  can  be  at  liberly  to  determine  itself  the  contrary  way." 
That  is,  disobedience  must  perfectly  cease^  before  obedience  can 
begin,  and  vice  versa. 

^.  This  passage  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  po>ition  that  the 
emotions,  or  any  phenomena  of  the  sensibility,  can  be  moral 
action.  For  every  one  knows  that  its  phenomena  may  be 
diverse,  and  draw  us  in  various  directions  at  the  same  lime. 
What  may  be  denominated  our  moral  sentiments,  or  that  un- 
avoidable approbation  of  the  moral  law,  and  that  admiration 
of  the  character  and  government  of  God  which  is  felt  in  the 
depths  of  our  moral  nature,  and  that  yearning  of  soul  for  the 
protection  and  society  of  the  Deity  which  spring  from  the 
sense  of  our  finite  and  dependent  nature,  and  that  approval  o^ 
virtue  and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  belong  even  to  the  vilest 
— all  these  and  similar  sentiments  draw  us  heaven-ward;  while 
bodily  appetites,  avarice,  ambition,  pride,  envy,  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  such  like  feelings  draw  us  earthward,  in  most  cases 
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even  more  strongly.  Thus  says  St.  Paul,  Rom  7:  22,  23, — 
^  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man;  but 
I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  o( 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  my  members."  If  we  are  to  regard  the  phenome- 
na of  the  sensibility  as  moral  actions,  we  have  here  two  con- 
tradictory, choices.  But  this  certainly  can  never  be  the  case 
if  one  choice,  must  be  perfectly  abolished  before  a  contrary 
choice  can  come  into  being. 

3.  It  is  also  equally  opposed  to  the  populai:^ exposition  of  the 
7tbof  Romans,  which  represents  the  warfare  there  described 
as  a  veritable  conflict  of  virtuous  ?and  vicious  purposes.  For, 
if  the  will  alone  be  capable  of  obeying  or  disobeying  the 
moral  law^  and  is  absolutely  unable  to  originate  rival  choice? 
at  the  "sameptinc^m  temporis^  no  such  contest  of  good  and  bad 
purposes  can  be  thought  without  a  contradiction.  It  is,  in  a 
wt)ro  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  mixed  action.  We 
leave  the  admirers  of  Edwards  to  explain  these  difficulties  as 
best  they  can.  Meanwhile,  we  claim  the  more  weight  for 
his  striking  confirmation  of  the  position  which  we  are  labor- 
ing to  establish,  because  it  is  wrung  from  the  heart's  blood  of 
the  author's  whole  system  of  theology  and  philosophy  by  the 
strong  hand  of  absolute  conviction  of  its  truth. 

But  to  return.  The  assertion  that  both  these  ends  may  be 
chosen  at  once  is  a  plain  denial  that  any  choice  is  made  at 
all,  between  them.  For,  if  they  are  both  chosen,  it  is  absurd 
to  maintain  that  one  of  them  is  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
other.  This  we  have  already  sufficiently  proved.  To  say 
that  they  are  both  chosen  at  once  is  to  deny  that  any  choice 
at  all  has  been  exercised. 

A  more  minute  examination  will  set  the  absurdity  of  two 
rival  co-existent  choices  in  a  stronger  light. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  to  choose  any  end  as  ulti- 
mate, is  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  predetermine  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  means  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  its 
realization,  and  (if  the  thought  be  at  all  different,)  the  remo- 
val of  whatever  things  may  lie  in  the  way  of  its  realization. 
In  a  word^  the  will,  in  selecting  an  end,  as  ultimate,  does,  at 
the  same  time  bind  itself  to  make  no  choice  inconsistent  with 
it.  Now,  if  A  be  selected  as  ultimate,  not — A,  which  is  a 
rival  and  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  chosen  in  subservien- 
cy to  that  end.  And,  if  not — ^A  is  chosen,  A  cannot  be  cho-  ' 
ten  in  subserviency  to  it.  The  choice  of  either  is  the  re- 
jection of  the  other,  and  all  the  means  of  its  promotion. 
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2.  To  say  that  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  whether 
happiness  be  all  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  chosen  as  an  end,  or 
for  its  own  sake,  involves  the  position  that  it  is  chosen  impar- 
Haliff.  Now,  if  the  only  reason  for  choosing  it  is  found  in  its 
own  nature,  then  that  reason  must  be  equally  strong  for 
choosing  it  wherever  it  has  or  may  have  an  existence.  To  say 
that  we  choose  it  for  what  it  is,  or  as  an  end,  and  that  we  choose 
it  impartially,  are,  if  not  thcsame,  at  least  inseparable  things. 
Consequently,  with  such  a  choice  in  existence,  it  is  impossible 
lo  regard  our  own  happiness,  or  that  of  our  special  friends, 
or  immediate  neighbors,  above  our  honest  conviction  and  es- 
timate of  its  relative  value.  If  we  bestow  more  thought  andla« 
bor  upon  it,  than  upon  that  of  mankind  in  general,  it  is  because 
we  know  that  that  is  the  best  way  for  us  and  each  to  secure 
the  good  of  all,  and  not  because  we  detach  it  from,  and  pre- 
fer it  to,  the  general  good.  To  choose  less  than  the  good 
known  to  us  would  be  to  choose  partially;  and  hence  fo 
choose  our  individual  gratification  and  the  means  of  it,  or 
that  of  our  friends,  as  an  ultimate  end,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
choose  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  would  be  to  choose 
hoih partially  and  impartially  at  the  same  time! 

3.  VThcn  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being  exist*', 
it  involves  or  results  in  the  purpose  to  be  governed  by  the 
known  will  of  God;  for  God  is  both  all-wise  and  perfectly 
good,  and  hence  his  will,  whether  learned  from  the  Bible,  or 
natural  theology  must  be  a  perfectly  safe  route  to  the  end  we 
have  chosen.  ^'  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  the  unceasing  prayer 
of  a  benevolent  mind.  But  '*my  will  be  done"  is  just  as  ne- 
cessarily the  prayer  of  one  which  is  not  benevolent.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  choice  of  these  two  opposite  ends  at  the 
same  time,  is  possible,  is  to  say  that  it  is  possible,  at  the 
same  time,  to  resolve  to  make  God's  will  our  guide  in 
all  things,  and  not  to  make  it  our  guide  at  all,  but  simply 
to  consult  our  own  wishes  or  caprice — to  be  governed  by  it 
in  all  instances,  and  to  violate  it,  at  least,  in  some! 

4.  The  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  as  an  ul- 
timate end,  will  inevitably  beget  a  resolution  in  the  believer 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  they  contain.  And  the  same 
choice  would  lead  a  rational  theist  to  adopt  the  same  precepts 
and  obey  them,  for  they  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Hence,  if  the  choice  of  both 
these  ends,  at  the  same  time,  is  possible,  it  follows  that  we 
can  adopt  the  resolution  always  to  forgive  our  enemieS|  and 
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sometimes^  if  not  always,  to  cherish  revenge  and  wreak  it  op* 
on  them — to  speak  the  truth  alwavi^  and  sometimes  to  lie — to 
bca/zDoy;  just,  and  sometimes  unjust — to  be  meek  and  for- 
bearing under  a// injuries,  and  ^ome/zme^  impatient  and  re- 
sentful— to  be  always  humble*  and  sdmetimes  proud  and  as- 
piring— and  so  on  through  the  whole  series  of  virtues  and 
their  opposite  sins! 

5.  In  fine,  let  the  former  of  these  ends  be  chosen,  and  it 
follows  from  what  we  have  before  proved,  that  all  the  subor- 
dinate choices  and  executive  volitions  which  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  realize  it,  are  also  necessarily  predetermined;  and 
while  the  choice  remains,  they  must  be  put  forth  as  our  va- 
rying circumstances  seem  to  demand.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  the  choice  of  the  latter  of  these  ends.  Hence,  if  they 
can  both  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  resolve 
nroer  to  speak  any  thing  but  truth,  never  to  be  idle,  nor  in- 
temperate, nor  unchaste,  nor  uncourteous,  nor  neglectful  of 
any  social,  civil,  or  religious  duty;  and  to  be  occasionally^  if 
not  habitually,  idle,  unchaste,  intemperate,  uncourteous,  and 
neglectful  of  every  duty — never  ^ni  sometimes  to  swear,  al- 
ways^  and  not  always  to  pray;  and  to  originate,  as  may  seem 
necessary,  the  contradictory  volitions  necessary  to  accom- 
plish, or  promote  each  of  these  discordant  subordinate  ends! 
Now,  if  an  absurdity  can  be  stated  in  language,  it  is  this: 
and  it  is  as  monstrous,  and  shocking  as  it  is  absurd.  But,  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  reason  and  common  sense,  as  it  is,  it  is 
nothing  else  but  the  received  doctrine  of  mixed  action,  strip- 
ped of  the  ambiguous  phrases,  and  arbitrary  limitations  which 
conceal  its  hideous  inconsistencies  and  deformities,  and  set 
forth  somewhat  as  it  is.  Indeed  it  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
sented in  well  nigh  as  hideous  an  aspect  even  by  its  own  ad- 
herents and  advocates.  As  a  specimen  take  the  followinj: 
morceau: 

"  As  all  amphibious  ereatares  do, 

I  live  on  land,  and  water  too, 

To  good  and  evil  equal  bent, 

I'm  both  a  devil  aid  a  saint." 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  read  this  delectable  effusion.  It 
was  repeated  to  us  by  a  friend,  as  part  of  a  Gospel  Sonnet  I 
But  we  decidedly  doubt  whether  any  modern  Doctor  could 
state  the  common  notion  of  believers  in  mixed  action  much 
better.  Now  we  do  not  stop  to  point  out  how  grossly  contra- 
dictory this  is  to  the  Sacred  Word,  which  savs — ^^  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters" — "Whosoever  shall  keep  the  wbolu 
2i 
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lavr,  and  jet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guiltj  of  all." — ^'  Who- 
soever wUl  be  the  friend  of  the  world,  he  is  the  enemj  of 
Grod."  Nor  do  we  now  enquire  to  what  kingdom  such  an  am- 
biguous character  would  belongs  whether  to  heaven  or  hell; 
nor  how  God  and  Satan  would  adjust  their  mutual  claims  to 
the  double-hearted  monster;  nor  whether  a  separate  world, 
half  heaven  and  half  hell,  should  be  fitted  up  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  such  peculiarities  from  earth,  where  their 
two  actually  half-served  masters  may  deal  out  to  them,  in  equal 
proportion,  reward  and  punishment!  For  the  present  we  sim- 
ply call  attention  to  these  difficulties,  and  suggest  that  either 
the  Bible  is  false  or  this  whole  theory  is  a  lie!  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  celebrated  donkey  that  expired  of  hunger,  mid- 
way between  two  stacks  of  hay,  equally  good,  because,  being 
equally  attracted  by  each,  he  could  choose  neither?  The 
agent  of  two  co -existent  choices. of  opposite  ends  must  oflen 
find  himself  in  like  unfortunate  circumstances.  He  has  but 
one  intelligence,  and  one  physical  organism,  through  which 
these  rival  chQices  may  manifest  themselves,  or  promote  their 
ends.  One  intention  concentrates  all  the  powers  of  the  in- 
telligence upon  the  end  of  its  adoption,  while  the  contrary 
one,  with  an  ^quallv  imperial  sway,  summons  them  around 
that  which  it  has  chosen: — One,  through  its  sequent  volition, 
may  require  the  motion  of  the  foot  church-wards,  while  the 
other  directs  it  to  the  gambling-house  or  the  grog-shop:  One 
may  demand  the  motion  of  the  lips  to  utter  a  prayer:  the 
other  to  vent  an  oath:  One  may  order  the  opening  of  the 
purse  to  aid  the  beggar;  the  other  may  prohibit  it  to  gratify 
avarice.     In  what  a  plight  he  is  placed !  he  is  not 

**  Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound 
Who  stands  in  pause  where  he  shall  first  begin, 
Aad  both  neglects:" 

he  is  that  very  man  himself.  His  lon^-eared  prototype  died 
because  he  could  choose  no  stack;  and  he  must  do  the  same 
because  he  chooses  two  opposite  ends:  for  his  two  choices 
are  equal  to  none.  Motion  can  never  take  place  except 
when  one  volition  pulls  harder  than  the  other;  or,  when  both 
happen  to  draw  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  two  directly 
contradictory  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  it!  What  shall  we 
call  the  man  who  can  hold  a  theory  pregnant  with  such  non- 
sense? 

In  our  former  quotation  from  Kant  this  same  question, 
which  we  are  laboring  to  establish,  was  proposed,  and  the 
same  conclusion  arrived  at ;  and,  as  his  demonstration  is 
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brief,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader. — ^^  Neither  can  man 
be  in  some  points  good,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  mor- 
ally evil.  Fdr  is  he  in  any  one  point  morally  good,  then 
has  he  made  the  moral  law  his  maxim  ;  but  should  he  at  the 
same  time  be  in  some  other  points  bad,  then  would, — since 
the  moral  law  is  but  one  and  yet  universal, — the  maxim  re- 
ferring to  it,  be  at  once  a  general  and  a  par'.icular  maxim, 
which  is  a  contradiction."  This  demonstration  amounts  to 
this  :  We  either  are  resolved  to  obey  the  law  in  all  instan- 
ces, or  in  some  to  disobey  it.  The  adoption  of  the  former 
resolution,  since  it  refers  to  all  acts  that  we  can  perform  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  latter  which  excepts  some 
actions  irom  its  sway.  We  cannot  therefore  adopt  both  ; 
and,  since  we  must  of  necessity  adopt  one  or  the  other,  and 
this  adoption  is  amoral  action,  it  follows  that  no  mixed  action 
is  possible. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  this  conclusion. 
We  will  notice  such  as  seem  to  be  worthy  of  this  distinction. 

1.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that,  as  an  intention 
may,  and  often  does  result  from  a  variety  of  motives  both  of 
good  and  bad  tendency,  so  it  must  itself  be  both  good  and  bad. 
Prince  Talleyrand  once  said,  that  "  the  principal  object  of 
language  is  to  conceal  the  sense."  According  to  this  observa- 
tion, the  framers  of  this  proposition  richly  deserve  the  praise 
of  a  very  skillful  employment  of  words — ^if,  in  fact,  they  had 
any  sense  to  conceal  :  for,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  absolu  tely 
necessary  to  remove  a  great  mass  of  superincumbent  ambi- 
guity before  we  can  even  venture  to  guess  what  it  precisely 
is.  We  will  undertake  the  labor;  since  there  are  those  to 
whom  it  has  all  the  force  of  an  oracular  response.  We  there- 
fore remark  that  the  word  motive,  as  used  in  this  objection, 
is  ambiguous.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  inducements,  found 
in  the  convictions  of  the  intelligence  and  the  promptings  of 
the  sensibility,  which  are  the  occasions  of  action,  right  or 
wrong.  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  honor,  power,  or  fame, 
or  the  admonitions  of  conscience  are  motives.  Sometimes 
also,  it  means  the  final  end  of  actions.  It  is  then  identical 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  an  intention.  Thus  the  question 
may  be  asked — ^  What  is  your  motive  in  coming  to  the  house 
of  God  f '  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  question  would  be 
— ^  What  object,  or  end,  did  you  propose  to  attain,  or  pro- 
mote, by  coming  to  the  house  of  God  ?*'  Now,  if,  in  the  pro* 
position  before  us,  the  word  is  used  in  this  latter  sense,  H 
tarns  out  to  be  nothing  but  this   miserable  petitio  princtpii  : 
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^  An  intention  may  have  both  good  and  bad  objects^  or  an 
intention  maj  be  botii  gcod  and  bad,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
both  good  and  bad  !"  A  right  convenient  mode  of  answer- 
ing our  position,  provided  onJy  we  are  as  ready  to  grants  a« 
they  are  to  beg* 

But  this  we  cannot  consent  to  do,  however  much  we  may 
commiserate  the  hard  fate,  and  humbled  condition  of  the 
mendicants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  is  employed  in 
the  former  sense,  no  proposition  could  possibly  be  more  false, 
and  few  more  inimical  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Motives,  in  this  sense^  may  be  regarded  either  as 
the  causes^  or  only  as  the  occa.nons  of  the  moral  acts  of  the 
will.  If  the  former  view  be  taken,  it  must  be  confcbsed  that 
the  proposition  rests  on  a  secure  basis  !  For  let  it  be  once 
granted  that  a  fixed  and  necessary  causative  relation  is  estab- 
lished between  the  phenomena  of  the  will  and  the  motives 
which  call  them  forth,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  character  of  our  actions  is  as  absolutely  determined  by 
our  circumstances  as  are  the  hues  of  the  chameleon  by  the 
varying  light,  and  that,  whenever  we  are  subjected  to  con- 
trary tendencies,  it  must  possess  a  mixed  nature.  Let  all 
the  organs  which  phrenologists  enunciate,  or  all  the  suscep- 
tibilities which  psychologists  recognize,  le  equally  excited  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  resultant  choices,  like  a  body  moved 
by  numerous  converging  forces,  must  receive  an  impulse  and 
a^direction  fiom  them  all.  However  securely  the  proposition 
may  seem  to  rest  on  such  a  basis,  the  basis  itself  is  as  great 
an  absurdity  as  ever  shocked  a  Christianas  feelings  or  offended 
his  common  sense.  Man  is  reduced  by  it  to  a  mere  thing  of 
.circumstances,  in  soul,  as  well  as  in  body  ;  and  the  color  of 
the  negro's  skin  is  not  more  necessarily  determined  by  phys- 
ical causes  than  is  the  whole  texture  of  his  moral  character 
by  the  causative  motives!  If  the  latter  view  be  taken,  jou 
can  never  certainly  infer  the  character  of  an  intention  from 
the  motives  which  occasioned  its  existence, since  it  is  possible 
that  the  purest  impulse  of  Reason  and  the  Spirit  of  God  may 
be  resisted,  and  a  wrong  intention  ensue;  and,  on  the  col« 
trary,  that  the  vilest  impulse  of  passion,  and  the  worst  sug- 
gestion of  Satan  may  be  resisted,  and  a  right  intention  ensue* 
A  good  motive  may  occasion  either  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
ana  so  may  a  bad  one  ;  for  the  will  itself  gives  both  exis- 
tence and  character  to  all  its  intentions,  no  matter  by  what 
means  or  nootives  they  may  be  occasioned.  Should  all  the 
motives  conceivable  exert,  at  the  same  time,  their  combined 
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influence  upon  a  nu>ral  agent — should  his  fears  be  aroused 
by  ail  the  terrors  of  hell,  and  Ms  hopes  excited  bj  all  the  at 
lurements  of  heaven — should  physical  appetites  and  grovel- 
ing passions  draw  him  earthward,  while  admiratioQ  of  virtue 
and  chidings  of  conscience  urge  him  towards  the  celestial 
life — should  conjugal  tenderness,  a  parents  affection  and  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  all  stimulate  their  appropriate  modes  of 
developement,  while  promptings  toward  anger  and  revenge 
and  envj  and  ambition  agitate  and  toss  the  soul — and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these,  should  Reason  atad  conscience,  enlight- 
ened from  above,  enforce  their  high  behests — still,  not  all, 
nor  any  of  these,  but  the  will  alone  is  the  cause  of  its  own 
moral  action  and  its  character.  The  best  or  worst  of  motives,  a 
single  one,  or  a  million  combined  would  be  alike  incapable  of 
adding  a  single  ingredient  of  virtue  or  sin  to  that  character;  thej 
come  not  nigh  it:  they  arc  separated  from  it  by  the  impervi- 
ous barriers  of  an  intervening  causality  which  they  have  no 
piwer  to  surmount.  The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  char* 
acter  of  an  intention  is  as  the  object  on  which  it  terminates; 
and  whatever  the  number  and  variety  of  the  motives  may  be 
that  occasion  its  existence,  it  can  have  no  more  than  one  ob- 
ject, either  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  or  that  which  is 
incompatible  therewith. 

2.  There  is  another  position  which  may  justly  claim  a  high- 
er degree  of  respect  for  two  reasons:  (1.)  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  universally  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
mixed  action :  (2.)  It  is  defended  by  men  whose  philosophical 
talents  have  obtained  no  small  commendation  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  We  are  anxious  to  place  this  posi- 
tion, in  all  its  strength,  before  the  reader,  and  therefore  we 
quote  from  Prof  Tappan,  its  clearest  and  ablest  defender. 
^  We  here  lay  down,"  says  he,  ^  this  thesis,  which  we  think 
is  sustained  sdike  by  Scripture  and  true  Philosophy:  What- 
ever be  the  governing  purpose  of  an  individual^  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  perform  particular  actsj  not  comprehended  within  that 
purpose^  without  absolutely^  renouncing  iL^^  Following  this,  is 
a  paragraph  in  which  he  maintains  that  unregenerated  men, 
remaining  such,  may  '•*'  reverence  truth  for  truth's  sake" — 
*••  practice  honesty  for  honesty's  sake" — ^  perform  deeds  of 
benevolence  for  the  sake  of  benevolence" — and  do  many 
other  things  that  are  morally  right  and  praiseworthy.  He 
then  proceeds  *•■  to  consider  the  case  of  the  regenerate,  who, 
justified  through  faith,  are  imbued  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  /he  governing  purpose  of  living  wholly  for  God,^\  ^^  With 
24* 
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ttus  new  purpose^dtc.,  ^  *  *  ike  regenerate  never  do  aposta- 
tize." (Moral  Agency,  pp.  268 — W7.)  These  quotations  in- 
volve the  following  propositions:  (1.)  The  sinful  purpose  of 
the  unregeneratt  remains  uncbang^  from  the  dawn  or  moral 
agency,  till  the  moment  of  conversion,  the  change  of  this  pur- 
pose being  that  in  which  conversion  consists:  (i.)  During 
this  period,  however,  the  unregenerate  man  performs  many 
actions  which  are  mTraily  right  and  virtuous:  (3.)  From  the 
moment  of  regeneration  till  death,  the  governing  purpose  of 
the  righteous  man  never  changes  :  (4.)  Nevertheless.  du« 
ring  this  period,  he  commits  many  sins  :  (5.)  Therefore, 
Other  acts  of  the  will,  besides  governing  purposes,  or  ulti- 
mate intentions,  may  be  moral  actions,  and  possess  a  charac- 
ter directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  governing  purpose  or  in- 
tention with  which  they  co-exist. 

I^t  us  now,  in  the  first  place  see  if  wc  can  draw  from  the 
Professor  himself  a  satisfactory  reply  to  these  propositions. 
In  his  "'Appeal  to  Consciousness,"  p.  73,  we  find  choice  and 
volition  thus  distinguished. 

•-*  Volition,  or  the  primary  nisus^  is  the  first  action,  or  the 
first  giving  forth  of  cause  to  effect :  choice,  as  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  volition,  precedes  the  primary  nism^  and  is 
equivalent  to  predetermination  or  intention.  I  will  suppose 
again  the  basket  of  fruit  before  me.  My  friend,  who  is  en- 
tertaining me,  asks  me,  "  Which  kind  of  fruit  doyou  choose?*' 
I  reply  according  to  my  taste,  or  according  to  my  judgment 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  fruit,  "  1  choose  the  peaches, 
or  I  choose  the  oranges."  Now  this  is  really  an  act  of  choice, 
really  a  determination  to  take  the  fruit  before  the  will  has  as 
yet  exerted  its  causative  nisus^  or  volition.  Accordingly  I 
hold  myself  in  readiness,  and  when  the  fruit  which  I  have 
chosen  is  put  upon  a  plate  and  handed  to  me,  I  exert  the  nis- 
us  of  my  will,  and  receive  the  plate.  The  choice  precedes 
the  actual  volition,  or  nisus^  by  which  I  take  the  fruit :  it  is 
tlie  determination  what  to  do  when  the  moment  of  action 
shall  have  come." 

According  to  this  quotation,  choice  is  the  sam3  thing  as  in- 
tention, governing  purpose,  or  predetermination.  On  page 
77,  he  teaches  us  that  every  deliberate  ad  or  volition  is  pre- 
determined. 

^  Choice  implies  the  perception  of  various  possible  actions, 
or  exertions  of  the  causality  of  the  mind,  together  with  the 
qualities  of  these  actions  ;  deliberation  on  the  part  of  mind 
respecting  these  various  possible  actions  or  exertions  of  cau»- 
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ality  ;  and  finally  the  determination  in  what  direction  to  make 
the  causative  nisus.  The  perception  and  the  deliberation 
belong  to  the  reason  ;  the  determination  or  choice  belongs  to 
the  will  or  causality  itself.  From  this,  it  appears  that  every 
causative  nisus  which  results  from  deliberation^  must  be  pre- 
determined; thatis^every  deliberative  act  is  predetermined/* 

From  the  sequal  of  this  same  paragraph,  it  appears  that 
an  act. which  is  not  deliberative  is  necessary,  and  hence  not 
responsible.  Those  acts,  therefore,  which  have  moral  char- 
acter, and  arc  not  comprehended  within  the  general  purpose 
with  which  they  are  co-existent,  must  be  found  among  delilh 
traied  acts.  Now,  if  ^^  every  deliberate  act  is  predetermined" 
by  our  "  governing  purpose,"  and  if  all  responsible  actions 
are  deliberate,  what  is  it  but  an  utter  contradiction,  to  say 
that  there  may  be  moral  acts  which  are  not  comprehended 
within  our  general  purpose,  and  that  sin  may  co-exist  with  a 
good  purpose,  or  virtue  with  a  bad  one?  It  is  a  positive  de- 
nial of  what  has  been  asserted  positively  and  without  quali- 
fication. 

If  these  quotations  be  compared  with  those  which  assert 
the  theory  under  consideration,  this  contradiction  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  many  points. 

(1.)  The  latter  positively  declare  that  all  responsible  and 
deliberate  acts  are  predetermined  in  the  governing  choice, 
purpose,  or  intention:  The  former,  that  there  are  responsible, 
and  of  course  deliberate  acts,  that  are  not  predetermined,  or 
determined  at  all  by  the  governing  purpose!  If,  as  the  lat- 
ter teach,  every  moral  act  is  predetermined  by  choice,  pur- 
pose, or  intention,  then  no  act  can  differ  in  character  from 
that  choice,  purpose,  or  intention:  But  the  former  set  forth 
that  sin  co-exists  with  a  good,  and  virtue  with  a  bad  purpose? 
According  to  the  latter,  the  purpose  which  the  sinner  forms, 
when  he  consecrates  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the  first 
right  act  he  ever  performs;  and,  from  the  time  he  forms  it, 
no  sin  is  possible  while  it  remains:  According  to  the  form- 
er, good  acts  are  often  done  before  such  purpose  is  formed 
at  all,  and  bad  ones  while  it  remains  in  existence!  Contra- 
dictions more  palpable,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  And  what  is  worse,  these 
contradictions  are  found,  not  only  in  successive  volumes,  but 
in  the  same  section,  and  even  in  the  same  paragraph,  of  the 
same  volumes.  In  the  same  section,  which  teaches  the  pos- 
sible co-existence  of  sin  and  holiness,  in  the  same  mind,  we 
are  told  that  ^  all  good  purposes  are  comprehended  withiD 
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one  great  purpose^  that  is,  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  the  great 
law  of  love  to  God  and  man;"  that  **this  is  an  a//-c<wyre- 
hending  purpose  of  making  the  law  the  absoltUe  rule  or  its 
choices  and  volitions."  Now,  if  a  purpose  is  "  all-compre- 
hending," and  has  adopted  the  moral  law  as  an  absolule  rule 
for  both  choices  and  volitions,  what  acts  are  not  comprehend- 
ed? and  what  shall  arise  from  the  law  of  impulse?  It  is  not 
strange  therefore  that  in  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  he  uses  language  which 
virtually  denies  all  he  has  asserted  in  respect  to  the  mixed 
character  of  both. 

'  ^It  is  just  here  that  we  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate  man.  The  regenerate  man 
makes  Christ  and  bis  kingdom  the  chief  objects  of  his  being; 
every  other  purpose  is  merged  in  the  one  great  purpose  of 
following  Christ;  when  he  took  up  the  cross,  he  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  it.  The  unregenerate  man  may 
appear  very  religious,  as  long  as  the  duties  of  religion  run 
parallel  with  his  absorbing  pursuits;  but  let  them  cross  each 
other,  and  at  the  point  of  divergence  he  follows  out  the  line 
of  his  own  stern  selfishness  and  worldliness." 

If  the  account  here  given  of  the  regenerate  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  sin,  while  he  retains  the  regenerate 
character;  and  if  that  of  the  unregenerate  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  virtue,  while  he  retains  the  unregenerate 
character;  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  language. — 
Not  an  act,  by  his  own  showing,  is  set  down  to  the  account 
of  the  latter,  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  even 
fairly  deducible  from  supreme  devotion  to  self;  and  in  merg- 
ing "  every  other  purpose  of  the  former"  "in^Ac  one  great 
purpose  of  following  Christ,  and  representing  him,  sacrificing 
everything  for  his  cross,"  he  has  rendered  the  supposition  of 
sin  an  inconsistency  and  an  absurdity.     The  fact  is,  it  is 

Siite  certain,  that  if  the  latter  quotations  examined  be  true, 
e  former  must  be  false,  and  Tappan  has  satisfactorily  refuted 
himself. 

But  it  is  not  on  a  mere  argumenlum  ad  hominem  that  we 
mean  to  rest  our  refutation  of  this  popular,  but  dangerous  po- 
aition.  We  fear,  that,  after  exhibiting  the  contradictions  into 
which  our  author  has  fallen,  his  undesigned  defense  of  the 
truth  will  not  have  the  weight  with  the  reader  which  could 
be  desired.  And  had  an  angel  spoken,  instead  of  a  mortal, 
we  would  not  willingly  stop  by  showing  merely  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  bis  admissions  and  inculcations,  be  could  nolcoor 
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sistentlv  avoid  admitting  the  absolute  simplicity  of  moral  ac- 
tion. Our  object  is  achieved  only  when  we  have  shown  that 
our  comnfK)n  reason  does  not  admit  of  any  other  doctrine. — 
We  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  zohai  the  character  of  that 
governing  purpose  or  intention  is^  in  adopting  which  regenera^ 
tion  consists  ?  Speaking  in  the  language  of  philo?ophy,  a?c 
should  say,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being 
as  the  ultimate  end,  involving  the  pre-determination  to  use 
at  all  times,  all  means  in  our  power,  according  to  our  best 
judgment,  to  advance  that  end.  Tappan  and  others  would 
say,  it  is  the  adoption  of  the  moral  law  as  our  only  and  abscn 
lute  rule  of  duty,  involving  the  pre-dctcrmination  to  do  nil 
things,  at  all  times,  which  our  best  judgment  shall  deride  to 
•  fall  within  the  circle  of  its  requirements.  Speaking  in  the 
language  of  theology,  we  should  both  perhaps  say,  it  is  the 
renunciation  of  all  sin,  and  the  unconditional  consecration  of 
all  our  energies  to  the  service  of  God^  now,  henceforth  and 
forevermore.  We  might  enlarge  the  description,  so  as  to  in- 
clude faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  humble  depending  on 
the  gracious  aid  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit,  submission  of  our  will  in 
all  cases,  to  the  known  will  of  God,  &c.  But,  however  much 
might  be  added,  it  is  all  involved  in,  and  cannot  be  different 
from  the  philosophical  enunciations  already  made. 

Now,  while  a  purpose,  thus  characterized,  remains,  is  «n  a 
possibility?  To  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  to  utter  a  con- 
tradiction. For  sin  is  an  act  or  choice  which  is  known  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  being,  or  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Are  we  doing  all,  that,  according  to  our  best  judg- 
ment, we  are  able  to  do,  to  promote  the  good  of  being,  when 
we  are,  by  hypothesis,  doing  that  which  we  know  to  be  incon- 
sistent therewith?  While  doing  such  things,  is  the  purpose 
to  do  no  such  thing,  but  just  the  opposite,  still  in  existence? 
Can  we  knowingly  violate  (there  are  no  unknown  violations.) 
the  law  of  God,  and  yet  retain  the  purpose  to  obey  it  in  all 
things,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances?  It  would 
really  seem  that,  when  there  is  either  sufficient  obtuseness  of 
intellect,  or  tortuosity  of  heart  to  return  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  further  argument  is  folly. 

But  this  conclusion  may  be  hasty;  and  we  will  present  the 
subject  in  a  new  aspect.  Some  time  since  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  theory  before  us,  and  one  whose  views  cor- 
respond with  our  own,  had  a  controversy,  the  substance  of 
which  we  will  present  as  the  best  means  of  illustrating  our 
argument    **What,"  says  my  friend,  *^are  the  characteristics 
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of  the  purpose  by  which  the  sinner  consecrates  himself  to 
Godf  '•'Why,"  replied  the  other,  '4t  is  a  total  surrendry  of 
himself  to  God  and  his  service,  and  involves  an  unqualified 
abandonment  of  ail  sinful  ways."  "The  sinner,  then,"  said 
my  friend,  ^^resolves  to  abandon  all  sin  ?"  ^'Ycs."  ''To  con- 
secrate all  the  energies  of  his  body  and  soul  to  the  service  of 
God?"  ''Yes."  ''To  do  it  now?"  "Yes."  "To  serve  him 
faithfully  while  he  lives,  never  to  do  any  thing  which  he 
knows  him  to  have  forbidden,  and  never  to  omit  any  thing 
which  he  knows  him  to  have  commanded?"  "Yes."  With 
a  purpose  thus  characterized,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  sin  a 
month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  a  minnte?"  "Un- 
doubtedly it  is  possible,  as  the  case  of  David  plainly  shows." 
"You  are  begging  the  question,  in  assuming  that,  during  Da-  , 
vid's  sin,  his  purpose  remained.  Let  us  first  settle  principles 
which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  matter  on  more  certain 
grounds  than  those  of  mere  conjecture.  Can  I  resolve  to  go 
to  Now  York,  to  start  now,  to  go  a^  fast  as  I  possibly  can, 
and,  in  carrying  this  resolution  into  execution,  can  I  unneces- 
sarily tarry  a  week,  an  hour,  or  even  a  minute  by  the  way? 
In  doing  so,  would  I  not  necessarily  abandon  the  purpose 
with  which  I  started?"  "Of  course,  he  could  not  stop,  and 
still  retain  his  purpose;  but  this  is  no  illustration  of  the  mat- 
ter before  us."  "Why  not?  Wherein  do  they  differ?  By 
your  own  admission,  the  sinner  resolves  to  serve  God,  to  serve 
God  with  all  his  powers,  and  at  all  times;  to  commence  now, 
and  to  do  it  while  he  lives.  Now,  a  cessation  of  this  service 
is  just  as  absolutely  an  interruption  of  that  purpose  as  delay 
on  tlie  road  to  New  York  would  be  an  interruption  of  the 
purpose  to  reach  it  without  delay."  "Well  Sir,  1  have  got 
your  theory,  and  that  is  all  I  desired  in  this  conversation, 
r lease  excuse  me;  I  have  some  writing  to  do."  Now,  how 
fair  a  report  of  this  conversation  was  given,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  it  must  be  manifest,  that  if  it  was  at  all  as 
reported",  there  was  pressing  need  of  doing  that  writing  just 
at  that  time!  Nor  was  he  routed  by  any  false  issue.  The 
definition  of  the  governing  purpose  on  which  tlicy  reasoned 
differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  Tappan,  and  of  all  orthodox 
ministers.  And  he  failed  in  the  argument,  for  ihe  same  reason 
that  Tappan  lias  contradicted  himself,  and  that  is,  there  is  an 
absurdity  involved  in  the  theory  he  was  laboring  to  sustain — 
ap  absurdity  which  no  skill  can  conceal,  and  which  precise 
language  and  logical  consecutivencss,  though  enlisted  in  its 
defense,  render  all  the  more  glaring. 
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(3.)  But)  in  the  second  place,  let  os  look  at  some  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  this  position.  If  one  sinful  act 
maj  be  performed  without  interrupting  a  ri^ht  intention,  no 
reason  can  be  shown  whj  two,  or  ten,  or  one  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  may  not.  If  one  hour's  sin  maj 
consist  with  a  right  intention,  so  may  two,  three,  or  ten 
hour's,  or  a  year's,  a  lifetime's,  an  eternity's.  The  sin,  or  se- 
ries of  sins  of  David,  which  Tappan  has  referred  to,  as  an  il- 
lustration and  proof  of  his  position,  was  protracted  through 
some  months.  First,  in  the  horrid  catalogue,  stand  the  crimes 
of  seduction  and  adultery.  To  conceal  these,  follow  decep- 
tion, and  base  trifling  with  an  innocent,  and  most  loyal  subject; 
and  then,  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  iniquity,  when  Uriah's  lof- 
ty sense  of  duty  and  honor  prevented  him  from  acceding  to 
the  measures  by  which  David  sought  to  conceal  his  own  past 
guilt,  he  orders  him  to  be  set  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle, 
that,  through  his  very  loyalty  and  heroic  devotion  to  his  king 
and  country,  he  may  perish,  and  thus  leave  the  way  open  for 
him  to  possess  the  ^r  Bathsheba,  his  wife!  How  long  after 
this  event  David  was  met  by  the  rebuke  of  the  Prophet  is 
not  perhaps  distinctly  known.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
transgressions  were  protracted  through  several  months.  But 
bad,  and  long-continued  as  they  were,  our  philosophic  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  they  were  consistent  with  a  purpose 
to  serve  God  in  all  things!  Be  it  so;  and  what  follows? 
This,  plainly:  If  so  many  months'  sin  were  co-existent  with 
a  right  purpose,  as  many  years'  would  have  been  equally  so; 
and  if  so  many  years  might  be,  why  not  an  eternity?  Hence, 
we  have  a  purpose  to  ^^sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  cross  of 
Christ,"  which  results  in,  or  is  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  series  of  transgressions,  the  worst  that  depravi- 
ty ever  perpetrated,  seduction,  adultery,  treachery,  murder, 
and  making  another  a  partner  in  his  guilt!  Murderers  may 
have  eternal  life  abiding  in  them;  liars  may  escape  the  lake 
that  burns  with  unquenchable  fire;  and  those  that  work 
abomination  and  pollute  the  earth  may  enter  into  the  Holy 
City!  The  Bible  is  convicted  of  falsheood,  in  teaching  that 
♦^without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  for,  provided 
only  a  man  has  once  formed  a  good  purpose,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  become  a  renegade  so  devilish,  that  he  may 
not  still  "read  his  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies,"  and 
with  blasphemous  Burns  aspire  to  "a  seat  at  Davy's  hip  yet!" 
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But  without  pushing  the  theory  to  this  extreme,  taking  it 
just  tits  it  comes  from  the  bands  of  its  author,  without  either 
biding  or  exposing  a  single  one  of  its  deformities,  what  can 
be  more  dangerous  and  licentious  in  its  tendencies?  Tetzel's 
indulgencies  were  innocent,  and  their  legitimate  results  mere 
nursery  tales  in  the  comparison.  Its  broad  mantle  can  in- 
deed cover  beneath  its  ample  folds  ^^a  multitude  of  sins''  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  ^^as  black  and  grimed 
as  belir'  Falsehood,  impurity,  murder,  may  exist,  but  the 
good  purpose  of  serving  the  Lord  lives  on,  and  will  live  on, 
till  death  sever  the  thread  of  existence!  True,  the  author 
hints  that  there  may  be  a  sin  of  such  magnitude  and  aggra- 
vation as  to  involve  its  cessation;  but  when  the  reader  re- 
flects that  David's  offences  did .  not  reach  that  damning  ex- 
treme, he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  much  alarmed  at  his  own 
peccadillos!  His  fears,  if  not  his  conscience,  may  quietly  re- 
pose on  beds  of  rose  and  myrtle,  even  till  the  summons  of 
death  arouse  them! 

And  then  too,  look  at  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  good 
purpose  a  ^orcrniw^  one*  What  does  it  govern?  Not  the 
external  conduct,  for  that  is  wrong;  not  the  volitions,  for 
they  are  executing  a  contrary  end ;  not  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  for  they  are  engrossed  and  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
uses.  Truly,  it  has  but  the  cipher  of  a  function,  if  such  is  its 
sway!  In  all  such  cases  as  that  of  David,  it  must  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  born  to  command,  and  have  retired  into 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,and  resigned  itself  to  a  sleep  which 
is  the  very  image  of  death!  It  is  a  pity,  indeed  it  is  a  pity, 
that  it  is  not  dead,  buried  and  out  of  the  way ! 

(3.)  But  in  the  third  place,  the  theory  is  intrinsically  noth- 
ing but  absurdity.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  essay  that, 
while  an  ultimate  intention  exists, all  the  volitions  and  subordi- 
nate choices,  deemed  necessary  to  its  realization,  must  follow 
by  an  unavoidable  necessity,  as  circumstances  seem  from  time 
to  time  to  require.  We  have  also  shown,  that  but  one  gene- 
ral purpose  is  possible;  and  this  is  admitted  by  Tappan  him- 
self. From  these  grounds,  it  follows  that  no  volition  can 
either  be  a  moral  act,  or  be  contrary  to  a  governing  purpose. 
This  Tappan  himself  seems  to  teach — Moral  Agency,  page  28. 

"And  universally,  the  merit  and  demerit  of  an  agent  is  as 
his  actual  choice  or  intention.  His  volition  depends  upon 
his  choice,  and  hence  all  the  sequents  of  his  volition,  as  far 
as  he  can  be  responsible  for  them,  depend  upon  his  choice. 
However,  he  may  be  judged  by  beings  who  have  no  other 
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waj  of  estimating  the  principles  bj  which  lie  regalatet  hkn^ 
self,  than  the  seqaents  which  i^pear  in  connection  with  his 
voHtiong;  in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience,  and  in  the 
court  of  all-seeing  truth  and  justice,  he  shall  be  judged  ac- 
cording  to  his  choices  or  intentions — according  to  that  wfakh 
he  determined  and  aimed  to  do." 

But  we  meditate  a  different  proof  of  oar  propositioo. 
1.  Tappan  agrees  with  us  in  his  position  that  every  sin- 
ful act  is  a  deliberate  act.    It  is  determined  on  after  reflec- 
tion. 

*i.  It  is  plain  that  every  such  act  mast  either  terminate  on 
an  ultimate  end,  or  on  some  means  to  such  end.    For  every 
thing  that»can  be  chosen  is  either  an  end  or  a  means;  that  is, 
it  is  either  chosen  for  itself  without  any  ulterior  reference,  or 
it  is  chosen  because  of  something  else;  or  thus^  every  choice 
is  either  an  ultimate  purpose  or  intention,  or  it  is  an  execu- 
tive volition,  or  subsidiary  purpose.     Now  the  sinful  acts, 
under  consideration,  it  is  contended,  are  not  ultimate  inten- 
tions.    Nor  are  they  subordinate  to  the  governing  purpose  to 
serve  God,  or  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being; 
for,  by  the  hypothesis,  they  are  sinful,  and  not  comprehended 
therein.     They  cannot  be  subordinate  to  the  choice  of  the 
opposite  end,  for  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  end  cho- 
sen.    We  have  therefore,  choices  which  are  neither  ultimate 
nor  subordinate;   neither  the  choice  of  an  end,  nor  of  the 
means  of  securing  any  end.     But  this  is  both  absurd  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  fact.    Moreover  they  are  deliberate;  that  is, 
resolved  on  and  selected  after  reflection.     We  have,  there- 
fore, a  moral  agent  putting  forth  a  causative  ^nisus"  by  de- 
liberation, to  secure — nothing!  employing  means  to  no  end! 
But  we  cannot  let  it  rest   here.     David^s  volitions  to  se- 
duce Bathsheba — to  intoxicate  Uriah,  and  to  secure  his  mur- 
der, were  originated  with  a  definite  design  to  compass  his  own 
gratification^  not  in  subordination  to,  but  inconsistently   with 
the  general  good.    Now  this  end  was  chosen,  or  not.    If  not, 
tiien  means   were  selected  to  secure  what  was  not  chosen, 
which  is  absurd.    If  it  was,  then  the  good  purpose  of  David 
either  had  no  existence,  or  it  is  possible  to  choose  two  ultimate 
ends  at  the  same  time,  which  we  have  shown,  and  Tappan  ad- 
mits to  be  absurd. 

It  is  perhaps  expedient  to  add   that  there  is   a  sense  in 

which  few  individuals  absolutely  repudiate  their   ultimate 

intention  of  doing  good.    Most  nien  mean  to  do  right  at 

tome  indefinite  period  in  the  future.    But  it  is  plain  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  this  purposed  amendment  which  is  mcon- 
sistent  with  absolute  selfishness.  The  worst  sinners  have  it^ 
as  well  as  the  least  guilty.  It  is  the  n>ere  dictate  of  pru- 
dence^ or  the  language  of  the  instinctive  feelings  in  favor  of 
virtue,  or  our  own  future  well-being,  which  arc  comnM)n  to 
all  men. 

3.  Failing  to  make  good  any  objection  to  our  theory  that 
reposes  on  a  theoretical  basis,  many  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  assertion  that  it  is  untrue,  because  it  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  mankind.  Now  it  is  meant  by 
this  assertion  is,  either  that  consciousness  attests  the  fact  of 
mixed  acljon — that  this  and  that  particular  act  were  of  a  com- 
pound character,  or  that  it  reveals  to  us  a  priori  jiidgments 
which  render  mixed  actions  a  possible  conception.  We 
have  already  shown  that  consciousness  differs  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  mind  essentially— that  it  is  simply  the  light  in 
which  they  arc  revealed  to  us — that  it  has  no  independent  af- 
lirmations  of  its  own  to  give.  To  say  therefore  that  a  mixed 
iic^ion  has  occurred,  is  only  to  say  that  in  some  one's  judg- 
ment he  has  performed  one.  But  this  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion respecting  his  judgment.  It  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
wrong,  and  consequently  can  never  be  Jidmitted  as  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  scientific  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  brought  then  to  the  last  supposition,  viz:  that 
the  spontaneous  and  necessary  judgments  of  mankind  render 
the  conception  of  a  mixed  ac(ion  posnblc.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely tlie  question  which  we  have  been  discussing;  and  now, 
under  the  ambiguous  name  of  consciousness,  are  we  to 
be  politely  told  that  all  our  investigations  and  argumenta- 
tions arc  false?  When  they  are  overthrown  by  scientif- 
ic discussion,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  prin- 
ciples employed  in  the  refutation  were  seen  in  the  light 
of  consciousness,  even  though  the  fact  be  not  mentioned; 
but  until  then  we  must  contemn  the  objection.  It  is,  in 
fact,  no  more  to  the  purpose  before  us  than  it  would  be 
to  attempt  to  falsify  a  mathematical  demonstration,  if  we 
should  say  it  is  false,  because,  it  is  contradicted  by  con- 
sciousnesfi. 

Nevertheless,  this  objection  has  suggested  to  us  an  impor- 
tant way  of  arriving  at  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  avail  our- 
selves. I  refer  to  the  unstudied,  and  yet  true  utterances  of 
thesejudgements  preserved  in  human  languages.  If  the  posi- 
lio^  we  are  maintaining,  and  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at 
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respecting  it^  be  correct,  it  must  always  have  been  among  the 
radical  truths  developed  by  reason,  and  we  should  anticipate 
that  its  unmistakable  foot-prints  would  be  found^on  examination, 
in  those  words,  in  every  language^  which  express  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong;  and  we  should  also  anticipate 
that  we  would  find  in  those  words  which  express  acts  and 
states  external  to  the  sphere  of  intention,  or  morality,  indi- 
cations of  conviction  or  belief  that  they  might  be  mixed,  or  ol 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  requires  but  little  labor 
to  verify  these  anticipations.  We  have  examined  the  Lexi- 
cons of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  English  and 
German  Languages,  and  find  a  complete  concurrence  of  them 
all  in  using  terms  which  admit  of  no  degrees  to  express  the 
ilea  of  virtue  or  sin,  of  right  or  wrong;  they  imply  absolute 
existence  or  non-existence.  [My  Brother  here  commenced 
and  indicated  a  detailed  exhibition  of  all  the  words  in  the  va- 
rious languages  mentioned,  corresponding  to  the  words  right, 
wrong,  upright,  sincere,  love,  &c.,  in  our  own  language,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  thej'  excluded  all  conception  of 
intensity  or  combinatioi»  from  the  idea  they  represent;  but 
he  failed  to  finish  i^  S.  D.  C]  Bui  feelings  are  in  all  these  lan- 
guages spoken  of  as  more  or  less  intense — judgments  as  more 
or  less  sound — actions  as  more  or  less  vigorous — and  charac- 
irr^  meaning  by  the  term  outward  or  phenomenal  character, 
as  more  or  Ics«j  just  or  good.  [Here  also  he  merely  indicated 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  liCxicons.  As  to  him,  that 
night  came  on  in  which  no  man  can  work;  and  he  has  left 
this  point  to  be  examined  by  every  man  for  himself.  S.  D.  C] 

Having  now,  as  we  think,  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
choosing  the  end  required  by  the  moral  law  and  its  antithesis 
at  the. same  time,  wc  return  to  the  question  which  we  waived 
until  this  might  be  decided — viz: 

Can  the  will  choose  any  part  of  the  end  which  the  moral 
law  requires  us  to  will,  without  choosing  it  all? 

We  regard  this  question  as  already  sufficiently  answered, 
and  think  it  must  be  as  manifest  as  the  issue  of  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  to  every  mind  which  has  understandingly 
traced  our  investigations,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  any 
one  can  choose  any  part  of  the  uhimate  end  required  by  the 
moral  law,  without  choosing  it  all — that  the  choice  of  any 
of  it,  must  be  the  choice  of  aU  of  it.  But  a  position  has  been 
taken  by  some,  which  seems  to  demand  a  more  extended  dis- 
cQssion. 
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The  position  is^  that,  in  moralitj  there  is  no  such  inditsfr> 
luble  tinitj  of  end  and  law  and  choice,  as  our  theory  assumes; 
but,  oa  the  contrary,  the  ends,  which  maj  be  virtuouslj  cho* 
sen,  and  also  the  obligations  to  choose  theim,  are  manifold  aiul 
distinct.  It  is  alleged  that  each  particular  relation  of  man  to 
his  fellow  men,  or  to  his  Creator,  creates  an  obligation  entire* 
ly  distinct  from  that  which  is  created  by  every  other  relation: 
80  that  obedience  to  one  obligation,  does  not  at  all  imply  obe- 
dience to  any  other,  nor  docs  a  violation  of  one  imply  a  vio;- 
lation  of  another;,  but  a  man  may,  at  any  time,  or  habitually, 
obey  one,  and  violate  all  the  rest;  or  violate  one  and  obey  all 
the  rest.  Every  end,  every  obligation,  and  every  choice,  is 
totally  independent  of  every  other  end,  obligation,  and 
choice. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  philosophical  merits  of  this  theory  are 
concerned,  it  has  none;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  mere  mist  and 
moonshine.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  opinion  to  which  many  are 
wedded,  and  we  must  therefore  treat  it  as  respectfully  as  pos- 
sible. It  is,  moreover,  an  opinion  impenitent  men  are  fond 
of,  afibrding  as  it  docs,  an  ample  screen  from  the  imputation 
of  total  and  life-long  depravity.  It  is  therefore  of  some  im- 
portance to  dissipate  it. 

1.  We  begin  by  referring  the  reader  to  what  we  have  pre- 
viously established,  viz:  that  the  end  and  the  law  are  neces- 
sarily the  same  for  all  moral  agents — that  consequently  both 
are  given  a  priori^  and  are  therefore  absolute  unities.  Now, 
while  tliis  position  remains  u  nans  we  red,  we  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  notice  any  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

2.  But  waiving  all  logical  rights,  we  proceed  to  show  that 
according  to  this  theory  no  science  of  the  end  or  ground  of 
moral  obligation  is  possible,  there  being  many  such  ends.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  science  of /Ac  ends;  for  a  strict  science  not  only 
exhibits  absolutely  necessary  conceptions,  and,  if  they  be  va- 
rious it  exhibits  them  in  a  totality  of  mutual  relationship  and 
dependency.  If  there  is  but  one  absolute  unity,  science  is 
reached  when  it  is  shown  on  a  priori  grounds  that  all  men  do 
of  necessity  hold  themselves  bound  to  will  this.  If  there  be 
in  one  sense,  more  than  one  end,  in  another,  there  can  be  but 
one;  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  conception  of  a  whole  in 
which  all  these  parts  unite  and  to  which  they  belong;  bbA 
this  conception  must  be  necesBory  and  therefore  apriori^  and 
iherefort  again  anterior  to  any  parts  that  it  embraces— else 
there  is  no  science.  Now,  on  the  supposition  before  us,  the 
ends  arc  manifold  and  distinct,  having  no  indissoluble  con  - 
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nectioD.  We  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them,  only  as  ex- 
perience from  time  to  time  reveals  them.  Consequently,  we 
add  one  to  another  and  can  never  know  when  we  have  them 
all,  till  the  last  shred  of  life  is  worn  away.  No  two  person^ 
can  tell  whether  they  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  number  of  ends,  and  therefore  the  whole  business  of  mo- 
rality is  reduced  to  a  whirlpool  of  chaos  and  distraction. 
Against  this  position  universal  reason  protests.  All  men 
know  it  to  be  false. 

3.  It  is  withal  exceedingly  shallow.  It  tells  as  that  each 
particular  rels^tion  imposes    a  distinct  obligation.     But  wh^t 

'is  relation?  And  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  do  what?  To  will 
something  of  course.  But  what?  Here  is  darkness  visible. 
But  craving  the  pardon  of  these  theorists,  we  say  thai 
their  distinct  obligations  are  inexplicable,  except  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  end  and  law  given,  a  priori^  by  reason.  We 
never  could  number  things  but  for  the  idea  of  number,  nor 
tell  whether  (hey  are  straight  or  crooked,  causes  or  wants 
without  the  previous  existence  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
with  which  to  compare  them;  and  so,  if  there  is  not,  a  priori^ 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  law  and  end^  these  distinct  obligations 
would  not  be  imposed  or  felt. 

4.  If,  as  this  theory  assumes,  there  arc  many  ends  to  b^ 
willed  by  every  one,  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  else  reason  contradicts  itself,  and  sets  one 
obligation  in  array  against  another,  when  it  imposes  the  du- 
ty of  willing  each  of  them.  Nor  can  they  be  so  distinct  that 
we  cannot,  at  any  time,  choose  all  of  them  which,  at  that 
lime,  we  ought  to  choose.  But,  if  they  are  neither  incom- 
patible, nor  so  distinct  that  we  cannot  choose  them  all  at  once 
it  follows  that  they  are  capable  of  unity — nay,  more,  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are,  and  n)ust  be  one,  a  point 
of  view  in  which  they  are  deduced  to  unity,  and  set  over 
against  all  ends  of  an  opposite  nature.  Thus  the  universe 
of  ends  are  reduced  to  simply  two  classes,  and  each  class  is  a 
unity* 

5.  According  to  what  we  have  before  proved,  if  there  be 
many  distinct  ends,  not  resolvable  into  one,  there  must  also 
be  many  disunct  moral  Jaws^  not  resolvable  into  one.  £ither 
therefore  there  are  many  distinct  moral  laws,  existing  as  in- 
dependent  precepts,  and  by  no  means  constituting  a  whole^ 
or  there  are  not  many  ends,  nor  many  possible  choices.  But 
•uch  distinct  moral  laws,  incapable  of  reduction  to  unity  do 
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not  exist;  therefore  many  ends  do  not  Hence,  the  isolated 
choices  supposed  bj  our  theorists  are  impossible. 

6.  But,  we  must  push  this  further^  even  though  it  be  super- 
errogatory.  We  affirm  then  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  ir- 
reconcilable opposition  between  any  virtue  whatever,  and  any 
and  every  sin,  so  that  while  the  one  exists  in  any  mind,  the 
other  is  impossible.  If  any  one  virtue  exists  there  eternally, 
it  will  of  necessity  eternally  exclude  all  sin,  and  vice  versa; 
and  this  is  true,  whatever  we  may  hold  to  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  right  choice.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  happiness  be 
assumed  as  the  end.  If  so.  it  is  willed  ^br  its  own  sake^  and 
not  as  a  means  to  any  thing  else.  But  whatever  is  willed 
for  its  own  sake,  must  of  necessity  be  willed  without  limita- 
tion. Wherever  it  is,  or  can  be,  the  same  reason  exists  for 
choosing  it,  viz;  its  own  nature.  If  therefore  we  will  it  in  any 
case  as  on  cnd^  we  must  in  every  case.  We  cannot  therefore 
but  will  the  happiness  of  the  sentient  universe,  whenever  we 
will  the  happiness  of  a  single  individual  for  its  oton  sake. 
Hence,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  our  choice  must*  be 
universal  and  impartial.  But  to  choose  an  end,  is  to  choose 
the  course  of  conduct  and  the  means  which  have  a  perceived 
tendency  to  promote  it.  Hence,  we  cannot  will, and  promote 
the  happiness  of  one  for  its  own  sake,  and  at  the  same  time, 
will  against,  and  invade  the  happiness  of  another.  We  can- 
not, for  example,  will  the  happiness  of  the  white  man,  for  its 
own  sake^  while  we  will  against,  or  invade  that  of  the  negro, 
and  vice  versa.  We  cannot  sacrifice  that  of  all  to  one,  nor 
one  to  all;  we  cannot  therefore  violate  any  command  of  God, 
or  omit*  any  known  duty  to  him,  or  our  fellow-beings,  while 
we  actually  will  the  happiness  of  any  one  being  as  an  end,  or 
for  its  own  sake.  Hence,  such  distinct  and  incompatible  c'o- 
existent  choices  as  the  theorists  we  are  opposing  contend  for, 
are  utterly  impossible^,  and  the  supposition  of  them  absurd. 

But  suppose  it  be  assumed  that  the  reason  we  comply  with 
any  obligation  is  because  it  is  right.  Rightness  then  is  the 
ultimate  thing  aimed  at.  Now,  if  the  Tightness  of  any  one 
act  is  the  reason  for  performing  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  not  be  made  the  reason  of  performing  every  act  in 
which  it  is  concerned?  Why  do  you  give  A  his  dues?  Because 
it  is  right.  Then  the  rightness  is  the  thing  intended.  Is  it 
possible,  at  the  same  time  that  rightness  is  intended  for  iut 
own  sake, in  giving  his  dues  to  A,  to  refuse  D  his,  or  God  hisf 
Rightness  must  be  univ^trsally  regarded,  or  it  is  not  regarded 
at  all. 
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By  the  same  process  it  is  easy  to  show  that  no  rational  be- 
ing can  choose  virtuously  in  some  things^  and  sinfully  in  others 
at  the  same  time,  whether  moral  order,  or  fitness,  or  Kant's 
maxim,  be  assumed  as  the  reason  for  virtuous  acts.  The  end 
therefore  of  all  virtuous  choice  and  action  must  be  an  absolute 
unily^  which  admits  of  no  division  into  parts.  Suppose  that 
end  be  the  good  of  being.  It  is  an  a  priori  conception.  As 
fast  then  as  we  learn  by  experience,  the  number  of  beings  that 
exist,  and  the  kinds  of  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  we 
will  inevitably  arrange  them  under  this  conception.  Reason 
cannot  give  discordant  ends;  it  can  leave  out  nothing  which 
naturally  falls  under  a  principle  of  unity;  and  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  if  our  conception  does  not  embrace  in  an 
absolute  unity  all  that  is  proper  to  be  willed  at  all,  morality 
is  impossible.  Contemporaneous  right  to  A,  and  wrong  to 
B — revenge  towards  C.  and  forgiveness  towards  D — impiety 
towards  God  and  benefactions  towards  man,  bear  not  one 
lineament  of  true  virtue.  There  must  exist  between  any 
virtue  whatever,  and  any  sin  whatever  such  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism  that  if  either  of  them  dwells  in  a  heart,  the  other 
cannot  possibly  be  there. 

The  theory  we  have  been  combatting,  owes  its  existcri^ 
to  the  confusion  which  arises  from  pure  heroic  want  of  thought 
Looking  at  the  external  conduct,  or  phenomenal  character  of 
men,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  so  base  as  not  to  exhibit  some- 
times acts  which  seem  virtuous — the  otTspring  of  mere  spon- 
taneous impulses,  or  of  selfish  policy.  Denis  Didero  declar- 
ed he  would  never  see  a  poor  man  suffer  while  he  had  pow- 
er to  relieve  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  good  as  his 
word;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  faithless  to  a  most  de- 
voted wife,  and  a  ring-leader  in  wickedness.  An  Irish  robber 
found  a  widow  in  tears,  and,  on  asking  the  cause,  was  told 
that  the  tithing  men  had  taken  her  only  cow  because  she  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  tithe.  He  immediately  pursued  the  ofii- 
cers,  overtook  and  robbed  them,  returned  and  gave  the  wo- 
man more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  another.  Now,  here 
was  a  generous  act,  and  externally  considered, a  just  and  be- 
nevolent one;  but  was  it  in  fact  virtuous?  He  must  be  a  shal- 
low philosopher  indeed,  who  can  conclude  that  either  of 
these  men  were  in  heart  what  these  specific  outward  acts 
would  indicate  them  to  be,  or  virtuous  in  them,  while  they 
might  be  sinful  in  other  contemporaneous  acts.  The  same 
act  may  be  done  from  one  of  two  reasons^  and  in  fact  there 
arc  but  few  acts  that  arc  not  done  daily  by  some  for  one  of 
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these  reasons,  and  by  others  for  the  other.  The  qaestion 
therefore  must  be  asked  always  why  was  it  done?  for  what 
reason?  If  they  be  moral  acts  at  all,  there  is  some  reason — 
what?  Ordinarily,  we  can  only  conclude  respecting  the  rea- 
son of  individual  acts,  by  referring  to  the  general  tenor  of  a 
roan^s  conduct;  but  this,  the  theory  we  are  noticing  would  not 
admit  of.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  robber,  for  example,  his 
sympathy  may  have  been  stirred,  and  under  its  impulse  he 
may  have  gone  and  robbed  the  government  oflicers  and  re- 
placed the  widow's  cow.  But  this  would  not  be  a  right  act, 
morally  speaking,  any  more  than  if  he  had  followed  some 
other  less  amiable  impulse  in  perpetrating  some  other  illegal 
deed.  Was  his  act  probably  any  thing  else  but  obedience 
to  a  mere  impulse?  Happiness  could  not  have  been  its  end,  or 
he  could  not  have  violated  the  8th  commandment,  and  set  an 
example  which  he  could  not  but  know  would  militate  against 
general  happiness.  Right  could  not  have  been  the  end,  for 
the  same  reason;  nor  could  moral  order,  nor  fitness,  nor 
Kant^s  maxim.  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  virtuous 
act. 

We  hold  it  then  to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  one  and 
only  one  absolute  end  of  all  virtuous  choice — one  and  only 
<Mie  absolute  moral  law,  of  which  all  specific  moral  precepts 
are  but  applications — one  and  only  one  ultimate  choice  possi- 
ble in  right  moral  action. 

[At  this  point,  the  pen  of  the  writer  was  dropped,  with  the 
presentiment  that  it  would  never  be  resumed  again,  and  with 
the  wish  on  his  lips  for  strength  to  wield  it  for  at  least  one 
half  day  more;  the  current  of  his  argument  terminated  with 
that  of  his  life,  and  he  has  ceased  forever  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  one  of  the  unaccountable 
things  in  Divine  Providence,  that  such  a  light  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth,  ere  well  it  had  reached  its  meridian 
power  and  cfiulgcnce.  But  God  saw  its  removal  to  be  best, 
and  we  acquiesce  without  murmur,  but  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
in  the  dispensation. 

A  few  words  to  the  reader: — It  has  been  no  slight  task  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  fragments,  the  disjecta  membra^  in 
which  most  of  this  concluding  portion  of  my  departed  Brother's 
Treatise  on  the  Simplicity  of  Moral  Action  was  left.  What 
he  could  have  done  in  a  few  hours  has  cost  me  several  days. 
I  am  not  sure  now  that  I  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  part» 
according  to  his  maturest  plan.  It  is  probable,  for  example^ 
that  he  either  at  first  or  last  designed  to  introduce  most  of  the- 
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coDcluding  argament  near  the  beriiining  of  his  discusskm 
of  the  qaestion  whether  it  is  possible  to  choose  two  contra- 
dictory ends  at  the  same  time.  But  I  was  doubtful  which 
was  hi^Satest  purpose,  and  accordingly  choose  to  place  it 
where  I  have.  This  prevented  the  necessity  of  making  any 
alterations  of  importance  in  what  he  had  written. 

It  will  doubtless  strike  the  tasteful  reader  who  has  peru- 
sed his  previous  articles,  that  there  is  not  in  this  last  one  that 
literary  finish  and  elegance  which  have  .characterised  them. 
Had  he  lived  he  would  doubtless  have  given  it  equal  excel- 
lence; but^asit  is,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  these  mer- 
its^ being  stamped  throughout  with  the  marks  of  his  gifted  and 
cultivated  mind. 

One  further  remark:  The  subject  is  unfinished.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  had  about  concluded  the  metaphysical  part  of 
the  subject;  but,  on  the  Scriptural  argument,  he  left  nothing 
but  a  brief  program.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not 
have  executed  this  part  of  his  profound  and  important  work. 
But  he  has  done  enough  in  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject to  settle  the  matter  forever,  that  the  whole  theory  of  mix- 
ed moral  action,  whatever  form  it  may  assume  is  an  absurdi- 
ty, and  a  pernicious  error  in  ethical  science.  Nor  will  the 
results  of  his  labors  on  this  essential  point  soon  die  from 
among  men.]  S.  D.  C. 
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ARTICLE  LXIII. 

Light  and  Love. 

BT    REV.    WILLIAM  GOOD£LL»   OF  HOMEOITC,   051 IRIO  CO.,    5.  Y. 

The  readers  of  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review  cannot  but 
remember  two  connected  articles  in  this  periodical  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Tho»ie,  the  first  entitled  Light  and  I.ove,  and 
the  srcond  '  Come-outism  and  Come-outers.'* 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  contnbutor  to  present,  in 
two  successive  article?,  a  somewhat  diflFerent  train  of  thought 
on  those  subjects,  embracing  substantially,  the  views  of  a 
cons^iderable  diss  of  the  friends  of  Christian  progress  and 
reformation,  whose  sentiments  have  seldom  or  never  found 
expression  in  ihe  Literary  and  Theological  Reviews  of 
this  country,  and  tvho  conceive  that  their  views  and  their  po- 
sition are  ver)  commonly  misaipprehended  and  misunderstood. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  proposed,  the  articles  above 
mentioned  may  come,  perhaps,  more  or  less  directly,  and  in 
some  particulars,  under  review. 

The  subject,  then,  of  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  is 
LioHT,  and  the  relation  it  sustains  to  Love. 

By  the  term  Light,  in  a  literal  sense,  wc  mean  the  medium, 
composed  of  etherial  or  luminous  matter,  through  which  all 
visible  objects  are  beheld,  by  the  organs  of  vision.  In  a  fig- 
urative use  of  the  term,  we  express  by  it,  the  medium  through 
which  the  mind,  in  a  healthful  and  proper  condition,  perceives 
the  objects,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  are  pre- 
sented for  its  inspection.  Truth  is  light.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  philosophy,  of  morals,  and  of  religion,  are  light, 
because  they  consitute  the  proper  medium  through  which  all 
the  objects  coming  before  the  mind,  in  the  investigation  of 
those  sciences,  should  be  seen  and  examined.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  objects  themselves,  the  facts  or  things  present- 
ed for  inspection  are  not  light,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 

*See  Oberlin  Quarterly  (<«  AvguM,  1846,  Article  98,  and  for  November, 
1846,  Article*  32, 
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world,  though  a  proper  collection  and  arrangement  of  those 
objects,  facts,  or  things,  may  be  very  essential  to  a  proper 
use  6f  the  organs  of  vision,  through  the  medium  of  light, — 
Men  do  sMietimes  speak  of  collecting  and  of  difiusing  light,  on 
a  certain  subject,  when  they  only  mean  the  colkctirtg  and 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  form  of  statistics,  or  facts, 
which  are  to  form  the  objects  of  mental  and  moral  vision. 
But  this  is,  evidently,  a  lax  and  somewhat  improper  use  of 
the  term.  A  man  may  arrange,  in  his  appartments,  the  best 
collection  of  the  proper  objects  of  vision,  without  introducing 
into  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests  a  single  particle  of 
iight.  The  use  of  light  implies  organs  of  vision,  and  objects 
of  vision,  but  neither  of  these  are  to  be  confounded  with  the 
medium  of  vision,  the  light.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  and 
bear  in  mind  these  distinctions,  to  prevent  needless  confu- 
sion; though,  if  any  one  should  question  the  propriety  of 
them,  the  writer  will  not  insist  upon  them,  as  vitally  essential 
to  the  discussion.  He  will  consent  to  include  facts  as  well 
as  principles  in  the  definition  of  light.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
the  term  should  be  defined. 

Our'definition  is  yet  incomplete.  *•'"  Whatsoever  doth  make 
manifest  is  light."  Eph.  v:  13,  Truth  exists,  independently 
of  the  human  mind.  Fundamental  first  principles  are  fixed, 
andchangeless,  whether  men  welcome  their  presence  or  not. — 
The  objects  of  mental  and  mornl  vision,  the  facts  of  the  mor- 
al world,  (if  we  choose  to  call  these  a  part  of  the  moral  light 
communicated  to  us,)  are  not  changed  by  our  apprehensions 
of  them.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  upon  them,  or  our  eyes  may 
be  diseased,  or  the  medium  of  vision  may  be  illusory,  but  the 
facts  are  the  same  still.  Thus  far^  our  definition  of  light  in- 
cludes only  what  is  out  of  ourselves. 

In  its  highest,  its  most  spiritual  sense,  the  term  Light  ex- 
presses much  beyond  and  above  this.  The  soul  of  man  is 
gifted,  not  merely  with  the  organs^  so  to  speak,  of  intellectu- 
al, moral  and  spiritual  vision.  It  has,  within  itself,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  power  of  furnishing  and  of  modifying  the  medi- 
urn  through  which,  in  the  proper  use  of  its  powers  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  vision,  the  objects  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world  arc  to  be  perceived  and  inspected.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  the  light  of  truth — the  light  of  the  fundamental 
first  principles  of  theology  and  ethics  to  guide  us.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  need  the  light,  (that  is  to  say,  the  medium  of 
spiritual  perception,)  furnished  by  a  right  state  of  the  mind 
itself,  especially  by  a  right  state  of  the  affections^  the  volun- 
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tary  exercises^  the  hbart.  Whatever  the  mind  seti^  oa  iHoml 
and  spiritual  subjects,  it  sees  through  the  medium  of  the  aA 
fections,  the  desires,  the  aims,  the  purposes,  the  volitions — 
the  will,  the  he\rt.  I  use  all  these  terms,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  ensure  the  expression  of  mv  meaning,  to 
men  of  all  metaphysical  schools,  if  it  be  possible,  neither  af- 
firming nor  denying  the  precise  identity  or  synonymous  im- 
port of  ail  of  them,  nor  aspiring  to  be  metaphysically  exact 
in  their  use. 

We  have  then,  a  two-fold  definition  of  the  word  Li^ht^ 
when  used  in  a  figurative,  or  moral  sense.  By  the  first  denni- 
tion,  men  have  light  when  they  have  clear  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  moral  and  religious  truth,  of  the  first  principles 
of  theology  and  ethics,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  their 
hearts,  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  in  God's  sight— 
Bv  the  second,  additional  definition,  we  say  men  have  lights 
when,  over  and  above  their  intellectual  perceptions  of  funda- 
mental moral  and  religious  truth,  they  have  hearts  in  harmo- 
ny with  truth,  thus  furnishing  them  with  a  transparent  me- 
dium through  which  moral  and  spiritual  objects  may  be  seen. 
The  Scriptures  recognize  our  first  definition  when  they 
say  that  ^^  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.''  And 
they  recognize  the  second  when  they  say,  that  ^  if  the  eye 
be  single,  then  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 

The  relation  subsisting  between  light  and  love,  therefore, 
ma^  be  readily  understood.  Light,  in  the  sense  pf  the  first 
dennition, "  comes  first  in  the  order  of  time"  (at  least  in  the 
order  of  nature,*)  *'and  comes  to  wake  love."  ^  Light  is  in 
order  to  Love."  So  sajw  Prof.  Thome.  And  he  urges  the 
absurdity,  of  *^  making  love  chronologically  antecedent  to 
light"  [August  number,  1846,  pace  SS.]  There  can  be  no 
love  without  light  In  this  sentiment  of  Prof.  Thome,  I 
concur.  And  it  is  a  point  in  my  argument,  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  may  be  said  concern- 
ing light,  of  a  certain  description,  as  existing  without  love, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  love  without  light 

In  the  sense  of  our  second  definition.  Light  becomes  synon- 
yrnouB  with  Love.  In  every  point  of  view  therefore,  Love 
must  imply  Light    A  ^^  loveless  light,"  in  a  modified  sense, 

*I  would  not  affirm'of  Adani»  before  the  foll»  or  of  angels  in  heaven,  that  thrj 
•▼er  potsessed  f^A/,  for  any  perceptible  apace  of  time,  without  fore.  The  two 
■lay  have  been  mmnluneoaa,  but  certainly  they  never  could  have  poaafiacd  love, 
£of  aaingle  moment,  without  light. 
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there  may  be:  but  in  a  proper  use  of  the  term,  there  can    be 
no  such  thing  as  a  'Mightliess  love." 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  approach  the  great  prac- 
tical problems — (1.)  Whether  or  no  professors  of  religion, 
churches,  and  ministers,  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
are  in  possession  of  the  Light  requisite  to  guide  them  in  dis* 
posing  of  great  and  important  questions  of  fundamental  mor- 
ality and  religion,  such,  for  example,  as  those  involfed  in  the 
alternatives  of  continued  slaveholding  and  slavery,  or  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation  and  abolition;  and 
(2.)  Whether  or  no  the  want  of  such  Light,  if  it  be  found 
wanting,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  or  palliation,  so  far  as 
to  warrant  us  in  giving  credence  to  their  christian  profes 
sions. 

To  solve  these  problems  understandingly  and  correctly, 
two  other  questions  must  come  under  consideration — first, 
what  light  do  all  real  christians  of  necessity  possess,  and  with- 
out which  they  could  not  be  christians!  Second,  what  pecu 
liarities,  if  any,  in  respect  to  the  Christians,  or  professors  dH 
Christianity,  in  this  age  and  nation,  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  light  possessed  by  them, 
or  which  they  might  possess  if  they  would? 

We  take  up  the  first  of  these  questions.  Wliat  Light,  of 
necessity,  do  all  true  Christians  possess,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  be  Christians? 

In  order  to  be  Christians,  men  must  have  of  necessity,  all 
that  Light  which  is  necessa^y  to  constitute  them  free  moral 
agents,  accountable  to  Gpd  for  their  actions.  Whatever  of 
Light,  the  scriptures  attribute  to  man  as  man,  to  the  race,  to 
the  species,  must  be  predicated,  most  assuredly,  of  all  Chris- 
tians. Truths  self  evident  in  themselves,  and  apprehended 
by  all  mature  and  sane  men,  truths  that  whole  nations,  en 
masse^  with  united  voices,  with  beaming  eyes  and  throbbing 
bosoms,  will  declare  to  be  self  evident,  must,  of  course  be 
apprehended  by  all  christians.  A  christian  cannot  be  less 
than  a  man.  In  becoming  christians  men  do  not  putoff  man- 
hood. Christians  have  consciences  and  common  sense.  They 
know  what  all  other  people  know,  to  begin  with,  whatever  of 
additional  light  they  may  or  may  not  possess.  Christianity 
does  not  dwarf  them.  Kegcneration  docs  not  dishumanize 
them.  Thus  much,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  ex- 
travagance or  ultraism,  all  may  be  bold  to  afiirm,  though  in 
doing  it  we  should  assume  a  position  altogether  decisive  of 
die  whole  controversy. 
29 
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What  then,  is  that  moral  IJght  that  is  common  to  all  men 
— that  enters  into  every  definition  of  a  moral  being — that  the 
scriptures,  every  where,  ascribe  to  man  a$  man,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  they  base  the  divine  claims,  the  divine 
law. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almigh- 
ty giveth  them  understanding."  [Job.  xxxii :  8.]  '^  Yea,  and 
why,  even  ^  yourselves^  judge  ye  not  what  is  right"  [Luke 
xij:  57.]  It  is  implied  here,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Right,  to  be  understood,  otherwise  men  would  not  be  expect- 
ed to  understand  it.  And  it  is  further  implied  that  there  is 
a  faculty  in  man;  call  it  conscience,  if  vou  please,  the  Mor- 
al Sense,  or  the  organ  of  moral  vision,  by  which  light  and 
darkness,  right  and  wrong,  are  distinguished.  Sweet  and 
bitter,  light  and  darkness,  are  the  very  figures  employed  in 
the  scriptures,  to  express  the  opposite  natures,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  Moral 
Sense  in  man,  to  distinguish  them,  just  as  the  natural  eye 
distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  and  the  natural  taste,  dis- 
tinguishes sweet  from  bitter. 

Without  this,  man  could  not  be  a  moral  being,  nor  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  approbation  or  blame.  Without  this,  there 
could  be  no  foundation  for  moral  science  and  all  pretensions 
to  it  must  be  vain;  for  all  the  sciences  have  their  elementary 
principles  that  are  self-evident  to  our  powers  of  perception, 
either  physical  or  mental,  and  without  these,  there  could  be 
no  starting  point  for  scientific  investigation. 

Without  this,  there  could  indeed  be  no  moral  light,  or 
rather  there  could  be  no  use  for  it,  and  therefore  no  reason 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  If  there  be  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  Right  and  a  Wrongs  an  ought  and  an  ought  not^  then 
there  are  no  moral  objects  to  be  perceived,  and  it  were  unphi- 
losophical  to  suppose  any  medium^  any  moral  light,  by  which 
moral  objects  might  be  perceived,  if  there  were  none.  Take  * 
away  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  right  and  wrong,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  we  should  have  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  mor- 
al light  to  discern  them.  We  should  then  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  Christians,  (if  any  body  could  de- 
tine  the  term,)  who  were  destitute  of  the  li^ht  requisite  to  re- 
veal to  them  the  moral  turpitude  of  slaveholding,  and  the  du- 
ty of  its  immediate  and  unconditional  abandonment.  It 
should  excite  no  special  wonder  that  a  philosophy  and  a  the- 
ology that  supposes  Christians  may  be  destitute  of  the  light 
necessary  to  detect  the  inherent  sinfulness   of  slaveholding^ 
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should  begin  to  distrast  or  doubt  the  fact  of  iDhcrent  and 
self-evident  moral  distinctions.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  some  quarters.  So  that  we  cannot  well  discuss  the 
question  whether  Christians  possess  of  necessity,  the  requi- 
site amount  of  moral  light  alluded  to,  without  glancing,  as 
we  pass  along,upon  the  question  whether  there  be  any  moral 
objects,  or  any  moral  sense  to  perceive  them,  that  should  call 
for  any  moral  light,  or  medium  of  moral  vision,  in  the  chris- 
tian or  any  one  else. 

Upon  so  wide  a  field  of  remark,  we  must  not  enter  large- 
ly, now,  and  yet  a  few  hints  may  be  thrown  out,  indicative  of 
a  train  of  argument  that  might  be  urged.  Ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  common  to  all  nations  and  all  ages.  These 
ideas  are  among  the  first  received  and  manifested  by  young 
children.  They  are  found  to  lie  back  of  all  ideas  of  a  su- 
perior being,  a  supreme  God.  The  scriptures  themselves,  in 
displaying  before  us  the  true  God,  introduce  him  by  his  mor- 
al character,  and  found  his  claims  upon  his  rectitude,  as  the 
God  that^'doeth  right:"  ''A  God  of  truth  and  without  in- 
iquity— just  and  right  is  he" — ^^  For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
right"— ^' Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou  art  righteous"— *^ The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." — 
All  this,  in  a  written  revelation  for  man,  must  have  been  ut- 
terly and  forever  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  to  him,  if  man 
as  man,  did  not  know,  before  hand,  and  prior  to  any  written 
revelation,  that  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  nature 
of  things — nay,  further,  if  he  did  not  know  what  was  right. — 
On  no  other  ground  could  God  challange  men,  as  he  does,  all 
sorts  of  men,  good  and  bad,  to  judge  concerning  his  moral 
conduct,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Imagine  to  yourself, 
if  you  can,  a  race  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  incapable 
of  knowing  whether  the  practice  of  chattelizing  human  be- 
ings were  right  or  wrong;  and  then  believe,  if  you  can  that 
to  such  a  race  of  beings  God  would  appeal,  as  to  arbiters 
qualified,  by  their  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  to  sit  in 
judgment,  as  he  invites  men  to  do,  upon  their  Creator's  mor- 
al conduct.  I 

The  same  God  who  gave  to  man  a  physical  nature,  and 
and  intellectual  nature,  gave  to  him  likewise,  a  moral  nature, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  a  moral  being,  or  capable  of  be- 
coming such,  by  any  course  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
any  more  than  a  brute.  In  giving  man  a  physical  nature, 
God  gave  him  the  outward  or  physical  senses.  In  giving  him 
an  intellectual  nature  he  gave  him  the  intellectual  powers, 
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|>ofceptiOQ,  memory,  reason,  imagination,  and  judgment.  Id 
giving  him  a  moral  nature  he  gave  a  moral  sense,  to  discern 
moral  objects.  Without  this  moral  sense,  men  could  know 
nothing  of  right  or  wrong,  they  could  neither  approve  or  con- 
demn, they  could  neither  feci  self-approbation  or  remorse, 
they  could  neither  be  holy  nor  sinful. 

In  all  communities,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  the  language 
which  expresses  moral  distinctions  is  in  common  use,  among 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  All  men,  whether  civilized 
or  barbarous  complain  of  injustice  and  condemn  the  wrong 
doer,  while  they  extol  the  merciful  and  the  righteous.  This 
could  not  be,  if  men  had  no  moral  perceptions,  to  distinguish 
the  right  from  the  wrong.  Men's  selfishness  may  lead  them 
to  exalt  the  selfish  and  unjust,  like  themselves,  and  to  perse- 
cute and  villify  the  just  and  humane.  But  in  this  they  do  vio- 
lence to  their  own  moral  sense,  and  are  self-condemned  as 
soon  as  they  are  compelled  or  incited  to  a  scrutiny  of  their 
own  conduct  and  motives.  And  the  characters  of  good  men 
who  have  suffered  persecution  are  uniformly  and  universally 
approved,  afterwards,  both  by  good  and  bad  men,  of  other 
nations,  or  of  after  ages,  when  no  selfish  interests  or  motives 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct  judgment.  False  education, 
bad  habits,  evil  propensities  and  vile  affections  may  do  much 
to  stifle  and  pervert  the  looral  sense;  but  the  very  fact  proves 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  but  its  power.  If 
men  had  no  moral  sense,  they  would  have  none  to  mis-educate 
and  pervert.  Were  they  not  sensible  of  the  power  of  con- 
science to  arraign  and  punish  them,  they  would  not  take  so 
much  pains  to  stifle,  to  pervert  it,  to  impose  upon  it  with  iaisc 
evidence.  A  corrupt  heart,  pleading  its  own.  cause  before 
the  bar  of  conscience,  is  the  personification,  the  definition, 
the  source,  of  all  the  moral  sophistry  in  the  world.  All  mor- 
al sophistries  the  Bible  calls  lies,  and  attributes  them  all  to 
the  father  of  lies  who  ?ibode  not  in  the  truth.  And  no  moral 
sophistries  in  the  world  are  more  clearly  and  indisputibly  of 
this  character,  than  those  by  which  the  apologists  of  slavery, 
the  opponents  of  immediate  and  unconditipnal  emanciptition, 
seek  to  hide  and  entrench  themselves.  It  is  no  more  unchar- 
itable to  say  this  than  to  say  the  same  of  other  impenitent 
sinners,  for  in  both  cases,  uniforndy,  they  themselves  confess 
it  to  have  been  their  case,  whenever  they  arc  thoroughly  con- 
verted from  their  sinful  delusions. 

The  ancient  Spartans,  it  is  alleged,  taugiit  their  children 
te  stealy  and  enrolled  theft  among  the  virtues.    From  this  it 
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is  inferred,  that  the  moral  sense,  in  the  Spartans,  if  there  be 
any  such  faculty,   differed  radically   from   the  moral  sense, 
among  us:  that  the  moral  sense  is  a  mere  product  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  absolute   distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,   in   their  own   natures.     But   the   truth  is,  the 
Spartans,  misled  by  selfishness,  which  is  sin,  did  violence  to 
the  moral  sense  which  God  implanted  in  their  bosoms.    The 
evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  artifices  they  employed  to  de- 
ceive themselves  and  their  children.     It  was  not  from  his  own 
family  or  tribe  that  the  young  Spartan  was  taught  to  purloin. 
To  do  this  was  reprobated  as  a  vice,   and  called  theft.     But 
they  accounted  it  no  theft  to  take  from  their  neighbors,  their 
rivals,  of  other  families  and  tribes.     They   kept  the   idea  of 
original  and  inherent  justice  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  sight. 
[Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  utility,  taught  by  Epicurus  or  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  school,  had   instructed  them   that  there  was 
no  original  and  inherent  Right.]     They  magnified,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  original  equity  and  justice,  the  circumstantial  vir- 
tues   of  patriotism,  love   of  country,  and  care   of  kindred. 
Thus  were  they  forced  to  strip  the  vice  of  its  own   proper 
name  and  garb,  and  deck  it  with  the  robes  and  the  honors  of 
virtue,  before  they  could  persuade  either  themselves  or  their 
children  to  do   it  homage.     By   the  same  process,  our  own 
countrymen,  at  the  present  day,  wjjo  abhor  murder  and  ra- 
pine at  home,  are  ready  to  plunder  and  murder  the  Mexicans, 
and  cry  out — ^"Our  country,  right  or  wrong" — a  motto  never 
to  be  erased  from  the  escutcheon  of  a  people  who  are  not  re- 
ligiously educated  in  the  theology  of  original,  inherent,  immu- 
table, self-evident  Right. 

All  moral  perversion  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
The  image  of  virtue  has  to  be  set  up  at  the  altar  of  vice. 
The  seductive  literature  of  romance  befools  and  corrupts  our 
youth  because  it  dresses  up  virtue  in  the  garb  of  vice,  and 
clothes  vice  with  the  robes  of  virtue:  prodigality  is  made  to 
pass  for  generosity,  lawlessness  becomes  manly  doing,  licen- 
tiousness speaks  in  the  accents  of  love,  a  plunderer  is  mag- 
nified into  a  hero,  and  a  band  of  plunderers  becomes  a  gallant 
company  of  brave  and  courageous  adventurers;  while  the 
christian  virtues  are  belittled  by  caricature,  religion  is  identi- 
fied with  superstition,  meekness  transformed  into  meanness, 
and  all  the  heavenly  graces  distorted  into  the  images  of  some 
of  the  vices  or  foibles  that  are  made  to  appear  like  them. 

The  natural  history  of  all  bloody  persecutions   for  right- 
eousness' sake  teaches  us  the  same  lesson.    The  crodlv  or  all 
26»  ^     ^ 
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ages,  must  first  be  traduced,  and  Iheir  virtues  caricatured  into 
vices,  their  seriousness  is  morosenes?,  their  integrity,  stubborn- 
ness, their  moral  principle,  bigotry,  their  moral  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  uncharitableness,  their  love  of  the  right,  nar- 
row mindednesss — their  faithful  warnings,  vituperation  and 
bitter  denunciations — their  opposition  to  wickedness,  fanat- 
icism— their  zeal,  fury — their  condemnation  of  evil  doers, 
malignity  and  hatred.  Until  men  can  first  impose  upon  them- 
selves and  others  in  this  manner,  no  violent  persecution 
against  good  men  can  be  roused.  Not  Nero,  clothed  with  ab- 
solute power,  could  exterminate  the  Christians,  or  undertake 
such  an  enterprize,  till  they  had  first  been  maligned  as  in- 
cendiaries, and  then  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals. — 
Christ  himself  suffered  crucifixion  by  a  similar  process. — 
The  multitude  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was  punished  for 
crime. 

The  inference  we  deduce  is  this.  Persecutions  arc  always 
inflicted  as  punishments.  So  far  therefore,  from  proving  that 
persecutors  are  devoid  of  the  moral  sense,  they  prove  the  re- 
verse. They  are  the  testimony  of  human  nature,  in  its  worst 
state  that  crime  deserves  punishment: — that  even  wicked  men 
must  first  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  their  victims 
arc  criminals,  before  they  can  embrue  their  hands  in  their 
blood.  The  most  horrible  of  all  human  excesses,  in  times  of 
violence  and  anarchy  are  perversions  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
furnish  evidence,  we  repeat  it,  of  its  existence  and  its  power. 
If  men  did  not  writhe  with  agony,  under  thegoadings  of  con- 
science, and  the  faithful  reproofs  of  God's  messengers,  who 
assail  their  darling  sins,  they  would  neVer  be  disturbed  by 
them.  They  would  never  be  called  lo  exercise  their  ingenui- 
ty in  deceiving  themselves  and  others  in  respect  to  their  char- 
acter. It  is  a  deceived  heart  that  turns  them  aside.  The  de- 
fect is  not  in  the  power  of  moral  vision — it  is  not  in  the  ab- 
sence or  the  indistinctness  of  moral  objects — it  is  not  in  the 
failure  of  an  appropriate  medium  of  vision — the  want  of 
light  so  far  as  the  intellectual  perception  of  moral  truth  is 
concerned.  It  lies  only  in  that  impurity  of  the  medium — that 
false  light — that  comes  through  the  intervention  of  a  selfish, 
a  corrupt  heart.     ^^  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 

In  despite  of  all  these  moral  perversions,  (which  confirm 
and  attest,  after  all,  instead  of  disproving,  the  power  of  mor- 
al perception  in  man,  the  consequent  reality  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, moral  objects,  and  the  necessary  light  or  medium 
of  moral  vision,  in  all  men,)  there  remain,  in  all  nations,  in 
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nil  ages,  in  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  men,  a  sufficient  uni- 
formity of  moral  perception,  judgment,  verdict,  and  declara- 
tion, to  justify  the  belief  that — aside  from  a  selfish  heart  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  men  would  correspond  to- 
gether as  nearly  as  do  their  apprehensions  of  the'  truths  and 
objects  of  the  natural  sciences  in  general.     In  all  nations,  in 
all  ages,  in  all  languages,  in  all  literature,  under  all  religions, 
under  all  philosophies,  under  all  modes  of  education  and  hab- 
its of  training,  you  shall  find,  on  examination,  that  benevolence, 
equity,  justice,  truthfulness,  mngnanimity,  kindness,  gratitude, 
patience,  mercy,  quietness,  self-denial,    heroism,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, are  enrolled  among  the  virtues;  while  the  opposites, 
selfishness,  malignity,  injustice,  falsehood,  meanness,  unkind- 
ness,  ingratitude,  impatience,  cruelty,  asperity,  self-gratifica- 
tion, cowardice,  treachery,  dishonesty,  insincerity  are  includ- 
ed among  the  vices.     Describe  a  character  by  attributing  to 
its  possessor  these  virtues,  or  by  recording  of  him  the  acts  that 
most  naturally  express  them,  and  you  will  find  that   charac- 
ter to  be  universally  admired.     Take  for  example  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  as  described  by  the  four  evangelists     No 
intelligent  heathen  can  read  the  narrative  without  expressions 
of  admiration.     The  infidel  Rosseau,  becomes  as  eloquent  in 
its  commendation,  as  a  Massilon   or  a  Saurin.     Describe  an- 
other person  by  attributing  to  him  the  opposite  vices,  and  you 
will  find  that  character  as  universally  condemned.     Procure 
a  new  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  carry  it  to  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  open  it  at  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Matthew,  the  conr>- 
raencement  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  naked  Malay  you  meet  on  the  beach,  with 
his  deadly  creese  by  his  side,  and  ask  him,  if  he  be  able,  (as 
many  of  them  are)  to   read.     Hear   him,  in   his   unknown 
tongue,  as  he  gives  audible   utterance  to  the  sublime  senti- 
ments of  the  Savior.     Mark  the   kindling  glow  of  his  eye, 
and  the  new  lines   of  thought  on  his  face,  as  he  reads:  then 
see  him,  as  he  liAs  up  his  hands  in   admiration,  turns  to  you, 
and  asks  the  book  as  a  boon,  or  inquires  of  you  iis  price. — 
Try  this  experiment,  as  the  writer  has  tried  it,  and  then  say 
whether  the  power  of  moral  perception  is  notinherentin  uni- 
versal man;  whether  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
right  and  a  wrong  to  be  perceived,  whether  the  candle  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  in  the  bosom  of  his  offspring,  even  in  their  ut- 
termost degradation  and  darkness.     Call  back  that  semi-bar- 
barous  Malay.    Describe  to  him  the  tenure  of  human  chat^ 
tlehood  as  it  exists  in  America,  describe  its  workiDgs  and  its 
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features^  or  point  him  to  the  neai^st  approximation  to  it  that 
can  be  found  in  the  European  settlements  in  India.  Ask  him 
to  admit  thatjsuch  a  practice  can  be  just  and  merciful:  that 
those  who  practice  it  are  merciful  and  just  men,  in  harmony 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  with  the  golden  rule,  and 
you  shall  perceive  by  the  curl  of  his  lip  and  the  glance  of  his 
eye,  before  he  finds  words  to  utter  his  thoughts,  what  his  an- 
swer will  be.  He  demands  to  know  whether  he  is  to  regard 
you  as  a  knave,  or  whether  you  regard  him  as  a  fool !  Per- 
haps a  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  modern  abolitionists^  inclu- 
ding seceders  from  pro-slavery  churches,  would  not  brand  them 
as  fanatical,  ultra,  extravagant,  or  disorganizing,  for  assum- 
ing that  professors  of  Christianity  in  America,  possess  as  much  . 
light  on  moral  subjects  as  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 
And  if  they  do,  they  have  light  sufficient  to  reveal  to  them 
the  inherent  wickedness  of  slaveholding. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  moral  light  here  claimed  for  man 
as  man,  for  barbarians  and  for  heathen,  argues  nothing  against 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  entire  moral  depravity  and 
spiritual  blindness  of  all  who  are  not  born  again,  from  above. 
That  blindness  lies  in  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the  intellect — 
that  depravity  is  of  the  affections,  not  in  the  Moral  Sense, — 
Human  depravity  is  only  another  term  for  human  selfishness 
and  sin.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  human  sinfulness 
or  depravity,  if  human  beings  were  destitute  of  the  moral 
perception,  the  moral  light,  here  attributed  to  them.  Were 
there  no  such  light,  there  could  be  no  law,  and  where  there 
is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  or  condemnation.  The 
condemnation  of  mankind  is,  that  ^^  light  is  come  into  the 
world  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  *' If  ye  were  blind,"  said  the  Savior,  ^  ye 
should  have  no  sin,  but  now  ye  say,  we  see;  therefore  your 
sin  remaineth." 

All  this  agrees  with  Paul's  account  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  In  connexion 
with  the  darkest  picture,  perhaps,  ever  drawn,  of  human  de- 
pravity and  of  heathen  degradation,  he  affirms  distinctly  the 
presence,  in  their  bosoms,  of  all  the  moral  light  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  insists  strongly,  not  simply  on  their  powers  of 
moral  perception,  sufficient  if  rightly  improved,  for  their 
guidance,  but  upon  the /ac<  of  their  achml  perception^  not  on- 
ly of  right  and  wrong,  as  between  man  and  man,  but  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  just  claims  of  the  invisible  God,  whom 
tt^ey  had  not  seen,  as  they  had  seen  their  fellow  men. 
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"  For  the  wrath  of  Grod  is  re?caled  from  HeaveD  agaisnt  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  mcn^  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness:  Because  that  which  n\ay  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them, ^or  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made^ 
even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  so  thnt  they  are  without 
excuse;  Because  that  when  they  knew  Godj  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thfinkful,  but  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.'' 

This  light,  the  apostle  afterwards  traces  distinctly  to  their 
^•conscience"  and  to  the  '•Maw  written  in  their  hearts.''  With 
this  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  relations  to  him,  we  can- 
not suppose  them  to  have  been  more  ignorant  of  their  fellow 
men  and  of  the  relations  they  sustained  to  them,  and  they 
were  therefore  *•  without  excuse"  for  their  violations  of  the 
obligations  growing  out  of  their  relations.  Of  course  they 
had  too  much  light  to  be  otherwise  than  "  without  excuse" 
when  they  were  guilty  of  oppressing  and  enslaving  one  an- 
other. 

And  yet,  consider  that  all  this  light  was  in  the  possession  of 
heathen,  who  are  described  as  *•'  being  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness; 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperes, 
back-biters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inven- 
ters  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents;  without  under- 
standing, covenant  breakers,  without  natural  alFoction,  impla- 
cable, unmerciful."  ^'Burning  with  lust  one  toward  another, 
men  with  men  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiv- 
ing in  themselves  that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was 
meet" 

The  problem  before  us,  now  is,  whether  these  persons,  as 
thus  described,  were  in  possession  of  to  much  more  moral  light 
than  Christians  are  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  while  the  former  are  to  be  held 
^without  excuse,"  the  latter  are  to  be  excused,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  leave  their  Christian  characters  unimpeached,  while 
committing,  upholding,  palliating,  or  apologizing  for  the  most 
terrible  oppressions  and  abominations  ever  committed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? 

Which  side  of  this  question  shall  we  take;  in  order  to 
escape  the  charge  of  extravagance,  ultraism,  and  abusive  vitu- 
peration towards  a  large  portion  of  the  Churches  and  minis- 
try in  this  country?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  not  ^without 
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excuse,"  because  they  have  less  moral  light  than  the  heathen 
whom  Paul  describes?  Will  those  who  now  complain  of  us, 
he  better  pleased,  if  we  take  the  only  remaining  horn  of  the 
dilemma?  By  what  process  of  logic,  by  what  standard  of 
ethics,  by  what  principles  of  theology,  by  what  theory  of 
metaphysics,  by  what  system  of  philosophy,  are  we  to  give 
credence  to  the  Christian  professions  of  such  men,  (and  on 
the  ground  of  their  lack  of  moral  light,)  without  giving  them 
a  rank,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  powers  pf  moral  percep- 
tion, below  the  most  degraded,  specimens  of  heathenism?  To 
what  part  of  the  world  shall  we  look,  to  what  period  of  hu- 
man history,  to  what  portion  of  the  species,  for  a  class  of  men 
whose  consciences  do  not  reveal  to  them  the  inherent  sinful- 
ness of  slaveholding?  Shall  we  find  them  in  Africa  where  a 
barbarous  petty  monarch  confesses  to  the  missionary  William 
Raymond,  his  constant  dread  of  the  divine  judgments  for  the 
crime?  Shall  we  find  them  in  our  own  soul  hern  states,  where 
slave  holders  sleep  with  fire-arms  under  their  pillows;  prohib- 
it by  statute,  the  entrance  of  the  Word  of  Life  to  their 
slaves,  and  of  anti-slavery  publications  among  themselves? 
Shall  we  find  them  among  our  own  population,  not  a  man 
of  whom  was  heard  to  question  the  wickedness  of  the 
practice,  until  it  was  imagined  that  northern  interests  were 
endangered  by  the  discussion,  and  until  thcolocrical  defences 
of  slavery  were  invented,  a  few  years  ago?  Shall  we  find 
them  among  those  theological  writers  themselves  who  having 
labored  to  prove  that  God  and  the  Bible  are  in  favor  of  slave- 
ry, resented  it,  instantly,  as  an  aspersion  upon  their  own  char- 
acters when  charged  with  being  in  favor  of  slavery  themselves? 
Have  we  evidence  that  Jiny  men's  consciences  do  not  con- 
demn slavery,  when  we  listen  to  the  loud  protestations  of  the 
most  bitter  opposcrs  of  abolition,  and  of  anti-slavery  discus- 
sion, that  every  body,  at  the  north  is  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
that  the  slaveholders  intend  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
can  make  it  convenient?  Have  we  evidence  that  Churches  do 
not  know  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  that  they  stand 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  simply  because  they 
need  more  moral  light  on  the  subject,  when  they  resolutely 
bolt  their  church  and  pulpit  doors  against  the  exhibition  of 
that  light? 

Were  the  people  of  Egypt  in  such  moral  darkness,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  that  they  did  not  know  the  wickedness  of 
Pharaoh,  and  their  own  guilt  in  sustaining  him,  though  his 
oppressions  fell  short  of  chattle  slavery,  and  their  own  co- 
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operation  was  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than  that  of  the  re- 
publican ballot  box?  If  God  did  not  excuse  them,  heathen  as 
they  were,  on  the  score  of  their  lack  of  moral  perception  and 
moral  light,  will  he  excuse  professing  Christians  in  America, 
or  shall  we  so  excuse  4hem  as  to  give  credit  to  their  Christian 
professions,  on  the  ground  that  the;/  lack  moral  perception  and 
moral  light?  How  much  below  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
point  of  moral  discrimination  and  spiritual  discernment,  shall 
we  place  our  own  countrymen,  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
whom  we  recognize  as  Christians?  Or  how  shall  we  vindicate 
the  justice  of  God,  in  his  terrible  plagues  upon  the  Egyptians, 
and  his  drowning  them  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  their 
tacit  support  of  Pharaoh  in  his  oppressions,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  hioral  light  necessary  for 
their  guidance?  Does  the  same  God  who  destroyed  the  be- 
nighted Egyptians^  without  the  light  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, for  their  indirect  support  of  a  milder  form  of  oppres- 
sion, receive  now  and  recognize,  as  his  own  dear  children,  en- 
titled to  the  holy  communion  of  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus, 
those  communities  who,  under  the  blaze  of  Gospel  light  more 
directly  and  intelligently  support  more  grievous  and  intolera- 
ble oppressions?  ^^  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
rishC^f  And  while  the  modern  Egyptians,  the  disciples  of 
Alohammed,  are  beginning  to  proclaim  from  their  high  seats 
of  power,  the  inherent  right  of  man,  as  man,  to  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  wickedness  of  slave  holding  shall  it  be  count- 
ed an  indication  of  ^  fanatical  hate"  and  ^'•Chrisllcss  zeal" 
that  "*  tramples  down  the  law  of  love"  when  men  insist  that 
Churches  claiming  the  name  of  Christian,  shall  so  far  show 
their  faith  by  their  works  as  to  come  up  to  the  moral  level  of 
Mohammedans? 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  branch  of  our  argument-  We  are 
so  ^disorganizing" — we  are  so  disrespectful  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  as  to  maintain  that  Christians 
are  not  inferior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  intellectual 
perceptions  of  moral  truth — we  insist  that  all  true  Christians 
have  at  least,  as  much  moral  light  as  all  other  men  have,  and 
that,  consequently  they  have  moral  light  enough  to  teach  them 
the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slaveholding;  moral  light  enough 
to  guide  them,  in  disposing  of  the  great  problem  of  slavery 
and  emancipation.  And  consequently,  we  must  refuse  to 
excuse  their  derelictions  of  duty  on  the  ground  that  they 
want  more  moral  light. 
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On  a  review  of  the  argument,  we  can  concdve  of  but  one 
way  in  which  it  could  be  overthrown;  and  that  waj  would 
be  by  disproving  the  reality  of  all  moral  distinctions,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  moral  Right,  and  a  moral  wrong.  The  modem 
philosophy  of  Utility,  we  admit,  were  it  sound,  defensible,  and 
trust- worthy,  might  perhaps  enable  an  opponent  of  our  views 
to  do  this.  He  could  then  deny  the  existence  of  moral  objects, 
of  the  moral  sense,  of  moral  perceptions,  of  moral  light,  in 
any  proper  meaning  of  these  terms.  Or,  (retaining  or  not  re- 
taining the  terms)  he  might  resolve  all  moral  Right  into  Utili- 
ty, or  rather,  displace  moral  Right  by  it:  he  might  resolve 
fundamental  morality  into  a  mere  estimate  of  consequences, 
duty  into  expediency,  godliness  into  gain,  virtue  into  advan- 
tage. It  might  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  then,  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  might  be  religious  professors,  religious 
teachers,  and  religious  communities  who  (without  any  moral 
objects  before  them,  without  any  organs  of  moral  vision,  or 
moral  medium)  might  not  be  able  to  calculate  consequences, 
to  foresee  events,  to  estimate  advantages,  to  ascertain  results 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  skill  to  know  for  a  certainty, 
whether  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  would  be 
safe — whether  abolition,  on  the  whole,  at  the  present  time, 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  would  ^^do  more  hurt  than 
good." — It  might  thence  follow  that  there  were  Christians 
and  Christian  Churches — ^yea!  thrones  and  principalities  in 
heaven,  seraphs,  saints,  and  arch  angds,  around  the  throne 
of  God,  who  had  not  light  enough  (in  the  depths  of  such  mor- 
al darkness,  and  without  a  ray  of  moral  science  to  guide 
them)  to  tell  whether  immortal  spirits  should  be  unchattelized, 
whether  christians  should  permit  christians  to  read  the  Bible, 
whether  the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood  should  be  sold  at  auction 
by  the  pound,  whether  Christians  should  vote  for  slaveholders 
to  enact  slave  laws,  or  for  iust  rulers  to  abolish  them;  whether 
church  and  pulpit  doors  should  be  closed  against  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  claims  of  the  poor,  when  recognized  Christian 
brethren  and  Christian  teachers  are  desirous  of  presenting 
them.  Mere  calculations  of  consequences,  (very  suitable  in 
their  place,)  might  perhaps,  without  the  use  of  the  higher 
moral  powers  of  the  soul,  be  insufficient  to  guide  any  created 
beings  in  the  disposition  of  the  pending  slave  question;  for 
He  only  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  balances 
all  causes  and  effects  with  absolute  precision,  might  be  able 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  in  this  way;  a  method 
which  the  infinite  intelligence  cannot  need,  and  in  which  no 
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finite  intelligence  can  safely  confide.  Withont  something  be* 
yond  this,  there  could  be  no  moral  science,  no  filndamental 
principles  of  morality,  no  moral  law*  Moral  perception,  and 
moral  lighi^  properly  so  called,  could  then  have  no  place,  and 
American  Christians  might  be  as  destitute  of  moral  light 
as  they  are  sometimes  represented  to  be.  But  if  all  this  were 
true,  then  all  the  rest  of  mankind  would  be  equally  devoid  of 
moral  perceptions,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact;  if 
PauFs  picture  of  the  heathen  is  a  correct  one. 

We  advance  another  step,  in  our  estimate  of  the  degree 
and  kind  of  moral  Light  which  all  Christians  must,  of  neces- 
sity, possess.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  claimed  for  them  the 
light  which  they  possess  in  common  with  all  men.  We  now 
adventure  to  affirm  (however  ^  uncharitable"  the  sentiment  may 
be  thought  to  be)  that  all  Christians,  nay,  that  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  in  general,  who  are  able  to  read,  and 
have  Bibles,  who  have  places  for  public  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  enioy  more  moral  light  than-  what  has  already 
been  described.  Professors  of  religion,  in  this  country,  have 
this  grand  advantage  over  the  heathen,  on  the  score  of  mor- 
al light,  that  they  understand,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar 
revelations  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  read  more  or  less 
of  the  Ssicred  pages,  and  are  familiar  with  Bivine  instruc- 
tions to  which  the  heathen  are  strangers.  And  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  an  indication  of  special  hostility  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Ministry,  in  this  country,  when  we  venture,  fur- 
ther, to  allege,  that  the  moral  and  religious  instructions  they 
communicate,  however  defective  and  even  erroneous,  in  some 
important  particulars  they  may  be,  are  such  as  to  place  the 
mass  of  religious  professors  who  listen  to  those  instructions, 
in  a  somewhat  elevated  position,  in  comparison  with  the  hea- 
then, in  respect  to  the  moral  light,  and  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  moral  truth,  in  their  possession,  and  which  they 
might  bring  to  the  examination  of  the  slave  question,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  so.  On  this  point  we  shall  not  enlarge, 
conceding,  as  candor  obliges  us  to  do,  that  this  argument 
would  be  more  weighty,  if  the  instructions,  of  the  pulpit,  in 
general,  were  as  well  adapted  to  exhibit,  impress,  and  apply 
the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Thus  much  we  have  to  say  of  professors  of  religion 
in  general. 

We  now  come  to  consider  whaty«r/Acr  light  is  to  be  pred- 
icated of  all  true  Christians^  who  have  been  regenerated   by 
the  Holy  Spirit.    And  here  an  entirely  new  field  opens  be- 
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fore  us,  over  which  we  must  pass  has4ily,  as  we  proceed* 
/{eo/ Christians,  in  this  country,  (slaves   excepted)   not  only 
have  Bibles,  but  they  stiuiy  them.    All  true  Christians  are 
students  of  Diving  truth.     It  is  the  truth  that  has  made  them 
free.    The  great   truths  of  morality  and   religion  constitute 
their  spiritual  nutriment.     They  are  the  food  of  their  souls, 
upon  which  they  feast,  and  grow,  and  from  which  their  spirit- 
ual strength  is  derived.     There  are   no  true  Christians  who 
do  not  love  and  study  the  truth,  and  make  advances  in   their 
knowledge  of  the  truth.     They  were  convinced   of  sin,   by 
the  power  of  Divine  truth,  unfolding  to  them  the  nature  and 
the  claims  of  the  Divine  law.     They  were  converted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  truth,  perceived,  and  embraced.     So 
far  as  they  are  progressively  sanclified,  they  are  "  sanctitied 
through  the  truth."'    And  the  process  is  no  mystic,  arbitrary, 
or  passive  one.    At  every  step  they  examine,  they  understand, 
they  intelligently  and  cordially  receive  the  truth  and  make  it 
the   rule    of  their  Jives.     Now   these  are   the  very  sam^ 
truths  that  must  guide  men,  in  the  disposition   of  the   slave 
question.     If  they  understand,  love,  and   obey  these  truths, 
they  cannot  help  arriving  at  safe  and  just  conclusions  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  questions  of  fundamental  morality   and   reli- 
gion.    Perplexing  and  difficult  questions   there   maybe,  m- 
regard  to  ceremonies  and  outward    forms,  where  a  critical 
knowledge  of  language  or  a  minute  acquaintance  with   local 
circumstances  and  history  may  be  necessary  in   order  to  as- 
certain the  facts.     And  there  may  be  obtruse   and  difficult 
questions  of  metaphysical  theology.     Not  so,  in   respect  to 
plain  questions  of  justice  and  mercy  between  man  and    man, 
and  where  the  main  facts  cannot  be  disputed  nor  misunder- 
stood.    The  man  in  America  who  knows  least  of  the  facts  of 
slavery,  knows  enough  to  dread  it  in  his  own  case,  more  than 
any  other  earthly  calamity  that  can  be  described.   This  knowl- 
edge, put  by  the  side  of  the  '''  golden  rule'" — the  law  of  equal 
love  to  our  neighbor  is  sufficient  data  on  which  to  sellle  every 
important  question  of  duty  respecting  the  slave.     Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish.     The    po- 
litical question,  the  Church  question,  we  readily  settle   here. 
Imagine    yourself,  your   wife,   or  your  child,    in   slavery, 
and  the  whole   problem  is    solved.     Nothing  more  is  wan- 
ting than  this.     It  is   too  simple   to  admit  of  hesitancy  or 
debate.     If  the  truths  of  religion   cannot   guide  men   here, 
they  can  guide  them  no  where.    The  man  who  is  not  taught 
by  these  truths  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slave  holding,  the. 
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duty  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  the  duty 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  the  duty  of  execu- 
ting justice  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor,  the  duty  of  de- 
Kvering  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  or  the 
duty  ^r  choosing  just  rulers  who  will  do  this;  the  duty  of  hav-~ 
ing  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but 
rather  reproving  them — the  man,  I  say,  whose  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  does  not  teach  him  these  simple  lessons,  can 
have  little  benefit  from  those  truths  in  disposing  of  any  other 
subject.  We  cannot  conceive  that  these  truths  should  illu- 
mine the  consciences  and  transform  the  hearts  of  men,  with- 
out showing  Ihem  their  duty  in  respect  to  the  slave,  especial- 
ly, when,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  subject  is  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  all  who  do  not  stop  their  ears.  The  truths  of 
religion  constitute  its  light  and  its  power.  They  are  nothing 
distinct  from  the  principles^  the  doctrines^  the  testimonies^  the 
statutes^  the  commandine7its^y9hich  are  to  guide,govcrn,and  pro- 
tect christians.  But  if  they  cannot  guide  nor  guard  nor  gov- 
ern them  on  the  simplest  and  yet  the  most  important  practi- 
cal moral  questions,  what  becomes  of  their  light,  and  where 
is  their  power?  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Burmah, 
whisper  it  not  among  skeptics  and  scoffers  at  home,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  guide  even 
those  who  earnestly  study  mid  truly  love  them  (as  all  Chris- 
tians do)  on  great  and  yet  simple  moral  questions  which  men 
not  Christians,  all  over  the  world,  including  even  the  heathen, 
have  been  able,  with  singular  unanimity,  to  decide — to  de- 
cide too,  in  accordance  with  truth.  [For  in  the  present  argu- 
ment we  have  to  do  with  those  who  admit,  nay,  maintain,  that 
this  universal  decision  of  the  human  conscience  against  sla- 
very, is  in  accordance  with  truth.]  What  then  are  we  to  say 
of  such  declarations  as  these — ^'^  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul:  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord  arc 
sure^  making  wise  the  simple!  The  statutes  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
is  pure^  enlightening  the  eyesP^  '^Wherewith  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking  heed  thereto,  .according  to 
thy  word.^^  ^'lama  stranger  in  the  earth,  hide  not  thy 
commandments  from  me."  ^*Thy  testimonies,  also,  are  my 
delight,  and  my  counsellors,^^  *^  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  bet- 
ter to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  "  Thou  through 
thy  commandments,  hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies, 
for  they  are  ever  with  me;  I  have  more  understanding  than 
my  teachers,  for  thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation;  I  under- 
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stand  more  than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep  thy  precepts," 
What  mean  these  declarations,  if  thej  do  not  mean  that  those 
who  love  and  study  Divine  truth  shajl  be  guided  and  protect- 
ed by  it?  Vain  boasts,  all  of  them  if  true  Christians  are  in 
moral  darkness,  on  questions  of  fundamental  morality  and 
religion — groping  their  way,  not  knowing  a  man  froiiLa  brute 
— '*  waiting  for  more  lighV^ — before  they  can  decide  ques- 
tions already  mastered  by  infidels,  by  Mahomedans,  by  the 
heathen! 

Christians  are  men  of  prayer.  They  pray  constantly, 
"Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do." — And  God  promises 
to  give  them  wisdom,  liberally,  without  upbraiding — What 
shall  we  make  of  these  promises,  if  Christians  are  still  gro- 
ping in  midnight,  on  the  plainest  of  all  moral  subjects? 

Christians  hold  converse  with  God.  They  walk  with  him 
daily,  and  he  walks  and  converses  with  them.  They  enter 
into  his  sympathies  and  he  into  theirs — His  aims  become  their 
aims — his  work  is  their  work.  He  dwells  in  them,  and 
becomes  their  life  and  their  light.  Their  wills  arc  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  will.  Their  God  is  the  God  of  the  op- 
pressed: the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  needy;  their  Savior 
in  time  of  trouble.  He  will  arise  and  set  them  in  safety  from 
them  that  puff  at  them.  He  knows  the  proud  afar  off.  He 
will  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  Can  it  be  true  then 
that  Christians  are  "  in  want  of  more  light"  on  the  subject 
of  oppression,  insomuch  that  they  despise  the  oppressed,  will 
not  hear  those  who  plead  their  cause,  elbow  them  off  from 
the  walk,  cage  them  up  in  the  negro  pew,  confederate  them- 
selves with  the  proud,  and  elevate  the  oppressor  to  power! 
and  all  for  want  of  better  instructioYi,  and  because  ''^  they 
want  light?"  Is  it  thus  that  they  profit  by  intercourse  and 
converse  with  God?  Are  we  ready  to  dishonor  God  by  ad- 
mitting that  such  persons  walk,  and  converse,  and  sympathise 
with  him,  and  enter  into  his  aims,  and  are  nevertheless  so 
brutally  ignorant  as  all  this? 

Christians  are  ^  alltavgfu  of  GodJ*^  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
his  teaching?  *^  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  his  way."  And  is 
it  thus  that  he  guides  them? 

Christians  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  Aeigh- 
bors  as  themselves.  This  is  true,  not  of  a  few  who  have  made 
unusual  attainments  in  holiness — it  is  true  of  all  Christians. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  character,  the  habitual  spirit,  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 
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What  then,  is  the  nature  of  tiiat  love,  what  its  effect« — 
what  its  relation  to  spiritaai  and  moral  light?  ^  Light  comes 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  to  waken  love."  ^''  Light  is  in  oi'- 
der  to  love."  ^ Light  is  the  food  of  love."  ^'Making  love 
chronologicallj  antecedent  to  light  is  absurd  and  impossible — 
as  impossible  as  that  vision  should  precede  natural  light."  So 
says  Prof.,  Thome,  and  in  saj^ing  it,  sufficiently  settles  the 
great  point  at  issue. 

If  there  cannot  be  Christians  without  love,  then  there  can- 
not be  Christians  without  light.  And  all  pleas  for  professors 
of  religion,  for  Churches  and  ministers,  in  favor  of  their  be- 
ing recognized  as  true  living  Christians,  while  walking  in 
moral  darkness — and  on  the  excuse  that  they  only  want  more 
lights  become  sclf^confuting  and  futile.  He  that  wants  light, 
the  antecedent  and  the  indispensible  condition  of  love,  must, 
of  necessity,  want  love  itself,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a 
true  Christian.  This  conclusion  we  fairly  reach,  without  going 
beyond  our  first  definition  of  light,  namely,  the  medium,  con- 
sisting of  fundamental  moral  and  religious  truth,  through 
which  moral  objects  are  to  be  perceived.  A  person  wanting 
in  that  light,  is  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  become  a  Christian: 
he  cannot  possess  Love! 

But  Love  (and  this  was  our  second  definition)  is,  of  itself, 
and  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense,  moral  light:  insomuch  that 
he  who  has  this,  in  addition  to  intellectual  perceptions  of  Di- 
vine truth,  has  in  klhd  all  the  light  there  is,  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse; all  that  the  soul  of  man  can  receive;  all  that  God  can 
bestow.  Let  us  see  what  the  beloved  disciple  says,  on  this 
subject 

'•''  If  wc  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  1  John  1:6.  *•'  He 
that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  dark- 
ness even  until  now.  He  that  LOVETH  his  brother,  abi* 
deth  in  the  LIGHT,  and  there  is  none  occasion  for  stumblings 
in  him;  but  he  that  Ao/e/A  his  brother  is  in  darkness^  and 
kn)weth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes."  lb.,  2:  9—11.  *^  Little  children,  let  no 
man  deceive  you,  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  riffbteous." 
lb.,  3:  7.  ^  Whosoever  doeth  not  rightcousnesss  is  not  of 
God."  lb.  —16. 

According  to  these  plain  declarations,   no   man   can  have 

fellowship  with  Gk>d,  and  walk  in  moral  darkness.     No  man 

can  have  spiritual  light,  while  he  is  selfish — at  enmity   with 

bis  brother.    Love  secures  moral  light    And   finally,   as  a 
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coftsequcQoe  of  all  tbis^  no  man  is  more  righteous  than  his 
actions  are.  He  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  any  more 
love  than  he  has  light  Let  us  look  at  these  propositions,  in 
their  order. 

!•  No  man  in  fellowship  with  God  remains  in  moral  dark- 
ness, because^  as  John  adds — ^^  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  And — ''  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  Ae  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another."  Of  course, 
we  shall  understand  our  relations  to  God,  and  to  one  another, 
with  the  duties  growing  out  of  our  relations.  What  further 
*^  light"  on  moral  subjects  can  we  need,  conceive  of,  or  desire? 
Hence,  it  is  impossible,  as  John  affirms,  to  have  fellowship 
with  God,  without  truly  acauiring  spiritual  and  moral  light 
To  profess  that  we  walk  with  God^  while  we  walk  in  moral 
darkness^  is  to  utter  a  mischievous  and  hateful  falsehood;  a  lie. 
To  lack  spiritual  light  is  the  same  thing  as  to  lack  fellowship 
with  God,  to  lack  holy  love!  The  excuse  set  up  for  professors 
of  religion,  for  churches,  for  ministers,  who,  on  vital  and  fun- 
damental questions  of  morality  and  religion,  are  guilty  of  pal- 
pable, habitual  and  gross  departures  from  the  plain  path  of 
duty,  as  revealed  in  the  relations  man  sustains  to  his  fellow 
man — and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  repeated  and  long  continu- 
ed entreaty  and  remonstrance,  as  repeatedly  and  as  continu- 
ously spurned — the  excuse,  we  say  in  such  cases,  that  they 
^^wani  tight'*''  when  rightly  interpreted  and  understood, 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  they  want  fellowship  with  God — 
they  want  holy  love!  This  is  their  condemnation,  and  cannot 
suffice  for  their  excuse. 

They  must  be  recognized  as  Christians,  it  is  said:  ''•they 
only  want  Light!"  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature 
of  that  light  which  Ihey  want,  being  Christians?  Do  they 
want  the  light  of  moral  principle?  the  light  of  divine  truth? 
the  light  of  Christian  doctrine?  the  light  that  "comes  first, 
in  the  order  of  time,  to  waken  love" — the  light  that  is  in  or- 
der to  love" — that  is,  "the  food  of  love"  that  is,  *^  chrono- 
logically antecedent"  to  have  the  sine  qua  non^  the  previous 
and  essential  condition  of  its  existence?  If  they  want  this 
light,  then  they  want  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  them 
capable  of  becoming  Christians,  and  it  is  quite  too  early  to 
speak  of  them  as  being  Christians  already.  The  thing  is  "as 
impossible  as  that  vision  should  precede  natural  light!" 

Do  they  want,  then,  the  light  that  consists  in  holy  love? 
If  you  persist  in  calling  them  Christians,  you  claim  for  them 
that  they  have  already  this  light !    Yea,  moreover,  yott  claim 
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for  them  aH  Ihat  precioiH  lights  or  intellectual  perception  of 
tmth,  which  was  essential  to  their  becoming  Christians! 
You  say  they  have  both  these  kinds  of  light,  and  yet^  you 
plead  in  excuse  for  their  derelictions  that  they  "  want  light!" 
What  light  is  it,  that  they  still  want!  In  what  |,angu age  shall 
it  be  described?  From  what  quarter  of  the  universe  is  it  to 
come?  'What  further  light  has  the  Father  of  Lights  himself 
to  bestow?  He  has  given  them  the  light  of  divine  truth,  re- 
vealed in  their  own  consciences^  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word. 
He  has-also  given  them  (for  so  runs  the  supposition)  the  light 
of  holy  love!  The  love  of  God  has  been  bhed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
have  been  brought  out  of  nature's  darkness  into  God's  mar- 
xelous  light."  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  hath  shined  in  their  hearts,  to  give  them  the  Kght  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ!"  And  yet, 
hear  it,  ye  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  all  ye  angels  that  ex- 
cel in  wisdom— rthey  nevertheless  ^'^want  light T  Alas!  for 
them!  What  shall  be  done,  in  their  case?  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  heaven,  to  bring  down  light  to  them  from  above! 
Or  who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  to  bring  up  light  to  them 
from  beneath?  And  of  what  quality  and  nature  shall  this 
light  be,  that  must  com3  in  addition  to,  and  in  distinction 
from,  Divine  Truth  and  Holy  Love?  A  light  that  shall  re- 
Yeil  to  them  what  Divine  Love  and  Holy  Truth  arc  unitedly 
insufficient  to  reveal  to  them,  the  relations  they  sustain  to 
their  crushed  brethren  in  bonds,  with  the  duties  those  rela- 
tions impose!  A  light  that  shall  tell  them,  as  Truth  and  Love 
cannot  tell  them,  whether  it  is  best,  on  the  whole,  to  lift  their 
heels  fromofftheir  brother's  neck,  or  to  continue  treading  him 
into  the  dust!  ^They  want  more  light!"  Say,  where  this 
side  the  lightnings  of  the  last  judgment,  can  it  be  found? 

If  by  "  want  of  light"  be  meant  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  let  us  be  told  why  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  is 
contemptuously  spurned  aside?  The  facts  are  within  their 
reach:  nay,  they  are  already  known.  Were  it  otherwise,  **the 
cause  he  knows  not,"  the  good  man  "searches  out."  The 
most  ignorant,  we  repeat  it,  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  know 
what  they  would  desire,  were  it  their  own  case. 

It  may  be  said  tl^t  there  are  degrees  of  light,  and  that  all 
Christians  are  not  "fted  with  it  in  equal  measures.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  capacities  of  men  differ,  and  that  Christians 
have  diflferent  degrees  of  that  light  which  consists  in  love. 
But  the  weakest  Christian,  the  veriest  babe  in  Christ,  has 
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moral  light  enough  to  perceive  moral  didtinctiond  and  under- 
stand essential  human  relations  and  duties.  And  the  rao^t 
imperfect  Christian  has  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  We  speak  not  of  idiots  or  of  insane  persons.  We 
speak  of  accountable  nrM>ral  agents,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
weakest  of  these  have  been  found  capable  of  understanding 
and  obeying  the  truth  on  such  plain  moral  subjects.  Superior 
wisdom  is  the  common  boast  of  those  on  whose  behalf  we 
hear  the  plea  that  ^  they  want  more  light!"  They  know  too 
much  to  be  instructed  by  fanatics  and  madmen^  like  Hopkins^ 
and  Wesley,  and  Edwards.  It  needs  not  gigantic  intellects 
to  arri  ^e  at  just  moral  conclusions  on  plain  moral  subjects 
which  are  reached,  not  by  calculations  of  consequences  and 
estimates  of  advantage,  but  by  the  response;  of  a  loving  heart 
to  self  evident  truths. 

2.  No  man  can  have  moral  light,  or  spiritual  illumination, 
in  its  highest  sense,  while  at  enmity  with  his  brother.  Par- 
tiality and  prejudice,  which  are  forms  of  selfishness,  exclude 
spiritual  light.  As  love  is  only  another  name  for  light,  so 
selfishness  is  synonymous  with  darkness.  This  is  that  black- 
ness of  darkness  forever,  reserved  for  the  selfish  *and  sinful. 
And  this  is  all  the  darkness  that  prevents  men  from  perceiv- 
ing and  understanding  plain  moral  truths.  The  most  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholars  of  our  times,  men  of  the  most 
gigantic  and  comprehensive  intellects,  stumble  and  fall  on 
the  simplest  of  all  moral  questions  because  the  spiritual  dark- 
ness of  selfishness  has  blinded  their  eyes.  Nothing  else  can 
account  for  their  blindness. 

3.  Love,  on  the  other  hand,  always  secures  light  It  im- 
plies the  light  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  identical  with  the  high- 
est spiritual  life  and  light  of  the  soul.  Hence,  Paul  says  to 
theEphesians — ^Ye,  who  were  sometimes  darkness,  are  now 
light  in  the  Lord."  And  John  says  to  all  Christians — ^^  Yc 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things." 
This  is  that  spiritual  illumination  of  which  the  Scriptures 
treat  so  copiously,  and  which  they,  every  where,  identify 
with  spirituality  itself,  and  with  spiritual  attainment,  always 
representing  the  light  of  the  soul  to  be  commensurate  with 
its  love.  Christians  are  every  where  described  as  those  who 
actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  walk  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness; not  as  those  whozoou/ct  walkin  iW  way  of  righteous- 
ness t/ they  only  had  light!  "  But  the  wicked"  are  those 
who  ^  walk  on  in  darkness."  If  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  it  must,  of  necessity  imply,  carry  along  with  it  or  gene* 
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rate  or  secure  all  the  light  that  is  necessary  to  a  clear  revela- 
tion of  what  the  Divine  law  requirea.-^*-lf  the  light  that  is  in 
thee,  be  darkness,"  (if  the  possession  of  it  leaves  thee  still  in 
moral  darkness)  *'•  how  great  is  that  darkness,"  and  how 
strongly  does  it  contrast  with  the  light  that  guides  the  true 
Christian !  Progression  in  holiness  is  progression  in  light,  as 
the  absence  of  holiness  is  the  absence  of  light,  and  hence 
^  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  And  so  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  in  the  millennium  is  represented  as  the  prevalence  of 
light.  "  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  sun,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  even  the  light  of  seven 
days,"  so  that  ^'  the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye  and  lift 
up  the  voice  together,"  Christians  will  hav.e  light  enough  to 
agree  in  all  that  any  of  them  will  consider  essential^  when 
they  arc  all  made  perfect  in  love.  The  apostles  contended 
with  each  other,  and  Paul  had  to  reprove  Peter,  because 
there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  ^'  simplicity,"  in  holy  love. 
Men's  spiritual  attainments  never  exceed  their  spiritual 
light  It  is  only  because  men  are  but  imperfectly  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  that  they  are  but  partly  illuminntod,  (according 
to  the  measure  of  their  capacities)  with  the  Divine  light,  and 
are  beclouded  by  remaining  in  moral  darkness.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  men  are  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  just  n  that  de- 
gree, and  no  farther,  are  they,  or  can  they  be,  in  moral  dark- 
ness, in  respect  to  any  plain  question  touching  their  relations 
and  duties  to  thpir  fellow  men. 

On  no  other  principle  could  Christians  be  called  "  the  light 
of  the  world"  or  could  the  propagation  of  Christ's  religion 
be  the  difiusion  of  light.     Such  is  the  doctrine  of  John. 

4.  And  finally,  as  a  deduction  from  all  this,  John  teaches  us 
that  no  man  is  more  righteous  than  his  actions  are — that  men's 
hearts  are  never  illuminated  with  holy  love,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  want  moral  light!  "  Little  children  let  no  man  deceive 
you"  with  a  philosophy  that  thus  separates  Light  from  Love! 
eiclaims  the  loving  and  sharp-sighted  disciple!  ^  He  that 
doe/A  Righteousness  is  righteous!"  Not  he  of  whom  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  he  has  Love,  but  wants  Light,  and  that  he  would 
do  Righteousness,  if  he  only  had  light  to  guide  him!  ^If  we 
say  we  have  fellowship  with  HM^  (that  we  have  love  to  God 
and  mankind)  ^^  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
troth."  ^'  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit  good,  or 
tLe  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt"  Either 
fay  of  the  man  who  persists  in  Jteeping  his  heel  on  the  neck 
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of  his  brother,  that  he  is  a  good  man  and  doing  a  good  work^or 
else  saj  that  he  is  a  wicked  man,  and  is  working  wfcked- 
ncss! 

We  have  now  shown,  as  proposed,  what  that  light  is, 
which  every  Christian  must  have,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian. 
Whether  any  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  American  Chris- 
tians or  professors  of  religion,  should  be  taken  nto  the  ac- 
count, in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  light  in  their  possession, 
is  a  question  at  which  we  have  glanced  only  incidentally,  and 
it  may  r.omc  under  review,  in  some  form,  when  we  come  lo 
speak,  in  a  future  number,  of  "  Come-oulism  and  Come- 
outcr?.'' 

NOTE  BY  PREST.  MAHAN. 

Wc  welcome  to  our  columns  such  articles  as  the  above. 
Our  publication  is  a  place  in  which  thinkers  arc  invited  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  on  subjects  that  need  to  be  discussed,  and 
this  whether  in  all  respects  they  agree  or  disagree  with  us. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  truth  of  all 
that  appears  in  our  columns.  We  suppose  our  readers  capa- 
ble of  tryi^ig  thoughts  as  well  as  we.  We  ask  them  to  read 
carefully  what  appears,  and  then  having  *•  proved  all  things, 
t>  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We  make  not  these  re- 
nr.arks  because  wc  dissent  from  what  appears  in  the  above 
arlicle,  but  to  let  our  readers  fully  understand  the  principles 
on  wliich  our  Quarterly  is  conducted.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  is  alone  responsible  for  what  appears  in  the  last  and 
present  number,  on  account  of  the  health  of  Prof.  Finney. 
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ARTICLE  LXIV. 

Solomon's  Song. 

BT  PRBST.    ASA  MABAV. 

"There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  whole  Bible,"  says 
Prof.  Robinson,  *•'  which  has  given  rise  to  sach  a  variety  of  in- 
terpretations, as  the  Canticles."  Of  thesa  different  modes,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  two  that  have  any  extensive  currency  in 
the  church  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  that  which  has 
long  been  current  in  the  christian  church.  According  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  the  Book  is  altogether  an  allegory,  the 
design  cf  which  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure  of  a  mar- 
riage union,  the  relations  of  Christ  or  Jehovah,  to  the  church, 
or  to  each  particular  member  of  the  same,  together  with  a 
revelation  of  the  mutual  love  which  connects  their  hearts  to- 
gether. According  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  the 
Book  throughout  contains  nothing  but  an  inspired  description 
of  conjugal  earthly  love.  From  both  these  views  we  feel 
constrained,  after  careful  reflection,  to  dissent.  In  our  review 
of  the  book,  we  shall  proceed  first  to  present  the  grounds  of 
♦his  dissent.  We  will  then  state  what,  as  we  suppose,  its  real 
design,  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  is. 

As  preliminary  lo  the  attainment  of  our  object,  we  will  no- 
tice, in  this  place,  the  enquiry  pertaining  to  the  authorship  of 
the  poem,  and  the  two  principal  characters  presented  therein. 
Of  its  authorship,  there  can  be  but  little  rational  doubt. — 
Solomon  stands  at  the  head  of  it  as  its  author,  and  without 
the  highest  reasons  to  the  contrary,  its  authorship  should  not 
be  referred  to  any  other  individual;  nor  have  any  such  rea- 
sons ever  been  presented.  The  united  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, Jewish  and  Christian  also,  is  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  Solomon  is  the  author  of  the  Book.  On  this  point 
therefore,  we  forbear  any  further  remarks. 

Equally  manifest  is  the  fact,  that  the  principal  characters 
presented  in  the  work,  are  Solomon  himself,  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  as  the  bride.  On  this 
point  also,  there  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  among 
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commentators  of  note.  That  the  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  (the  fact  that  Solomon  is  the  bridegroom,  being  at- 
most  if  not  quite  universally  admitted,)  is  quite  evident  from 
many  circumstances  and  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work  itself.  For  example,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem,  the  bride  speaks  to  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  language  such,  as  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  she,  on- 
ly among  the  wives  of  Solomon,  would  be  likely  to  utter  in 
respect  to  herself. 

**  Vm  black  bnt  comely, 

O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

As  the  teDta  of  Kedar, 

As  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 

Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black. 

Because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me/' 

There  are  allusions  too  in  the  conversation  of  the  bride, 
wholly  Egyptian.  In  Chap.  6: 12,  we  have  an  example  of  this 
character.  We  give  the  translation  of  the  stanza,  from  Prof. 
Stowe  in  the  April  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  a 
translation  which  any  one  who  will  consult  the  original  will 
perceive  to  be  the  only  correct  one. 

"  Ere  1  was  aware 

My  soul  was  as  the  war  chariot 

Of  my  noble  people." 

The  two  words  rendered  in  our  translation,  '*  Aminidab,"* 
literally  mean  *'  my  noble  people,"  and  cannot  properly  be 
made  to  mean  any  thing  else.  Such'  an  allusion  clearly 
marks  out  the  bride,  as  a  princess  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  no 
less  distinctly,  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

The  bridegroom  also,  Chap.  1 :  9,  compares  the  bride  to 
the  horses  of  Pharaoh's  chariots. 

**  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love. 

To  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots." 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptible  and  appropriate,  than 
such  an  allusion,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bride,  were  she  an 
Egyptian  princess,  and  nothing  more  out  of  place,  did  she 
belong  to  another  nation.  These  citations  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  who  the  bride  is.  The  two 
principal  characters  who  appear  in  the  poem,  then,  are  Solo- 
mon and  his  Egyptian  bride,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  If 
then  the  poem  is,  as  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  be,  an 
allegory,  designed  to  elucidate  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and 
his  church,  the  nuptials  between  a  Jewish  king  and  a  heathen 
princess,  have  been  selected  for  the  elucidation  of  this  greai 
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troth,  the  most  important  and  precious  truth  revealed  in  the 
scriptures.  Now  against  such  a  construction  we  urge  the 
following,  to  us,  insuperable  objections. 

1.  This  is -a  perfectly  arbitrary  construction,  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  produttion  itself, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  in  respect  to  it.  If  this  is  its 
design,  why  have  we  not  somewhere  in  the  poem  itself,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  some  intimation  of  the 
fact?  This  construction  has  no  Other  basis  whatever,  than  the 
mere  unauthorized  assumptions  of  commentators.  That  it  was 
not  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon  without  some  design,  they 
very  properly  assume;  and  as  they  could  conceive  of  none  oth- 
er but  that  under  consideration,  which  appeared  worthy  of  in- 
spiration, they  have  assumed  for  no  other  reason,  that  this 
was  and  shall  he  its  meaning-  Now  against  any  such  mode 
of  interpreting  the  sacred  oracles  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test If  such  a  principle  be  admitted  as  valid  in  this  in- 
stance, we  see  not  what  valid  objections  can  be  brought  a- 
gainst  the  principles  of  Swedenborg,  by  which  a  literal,  spir- 
itual, and  celestial  meaning  is  made  to  attach  to  each  passage 
of  Holy  Writ,  Inspiration  needs  no  such  expedient  as  that 
to  vindicate  its  character  before  the  world.  % 

2.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  our  readers,  that  it 
is  absolutely  incredible,  that  such  nuptials  ns  those  under 
consideration  should  be  fixed  upon  by  Inspiration  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  is  here  supposed.  We  put  the  question  to  our 
readers:  Is  it  credible,  that  Inspiration  would  fix  upon  a 
marriage  union  between  a  worshiper  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  and  a  heathen  woman,  a  devotee  to  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  degrading  forms  of  heathenism  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity,  as  a  proper  medium  through  which  to  illus- 
trate the  most  precious  truth  ever  JB|^aled  to  man,  to  wit, 
the  union  between  Christ,  orJTehovahand  his  church?  Noth- 
ing is  more  severely  condemned  and  reprobated  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  such  marriages.  Above  all  others,  therefore, 
would  the  spirit  of  inspiration  condemn  such  an  act  in  Solo-r 
mon,  the  sovereign  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  the  resistless 
influence  which  hi^  example  would  exert  over  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Besides,  the  union  of  Solomon  with  foreign  wive» 
is  most  conspicuously  held  up,  not  only  as  a  sin  in  itself,  but 
as  the  sole  cause  of  his  flagrant  apostacy  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign.  Neh.  13:  26,  ''^  Did  not  Solomon,  king  of  Isra^ 
el  sin  by  these  things?  yet  amon?  many  nations  was  there 
DO  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  Grod  made 
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him  king  overall  Israel:  nevertheless  even  him  did  oatland- 
ish  women  [foreign  wives]  cause  to  sin«"  His  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  rharaoh  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  sins  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  prominent  one  which  led  to  all  the  others, 
and  finally  landed  him  in  gross  idolatry  and  open  apostacy 
from  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  Can  wc  suppose  that 
Inspiration  has  fixed  upon  this  first  act  in  the  fearful  drama 
that  followed — an  act  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  rest, 
more  to  be  reprobated  than  any  of  the  others — as  a  theme  at 
all  fitting  to  illustrate  a  \inion  so  hallowed,  so  pure,  and  sa- 
cred as  that  existing  between  Christ  and  his  church?  Human 
depravity  even,  never  put  things  more  incongruous  togetheh 
The  spirit  of  inspiration,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  h«is  never 
done  any  such  thing. 

3.  The  manifest  relations  existing  between  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  in  this  poem,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is 
also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  construction  under  consid- 
eration. Nuptials  which  would  at  all  represent  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  Church,  must  have  their  basis  in  reli- 
gion, and  be  hallowed  with  religious  sentiments.  Nothing 
conceivable  can  be  more  unlike  8uch  a  union,  than  nuptials 
from  which  all  religious  sentiments  and  allusions  shall  be 
wholly  excluded.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  poem 
before  us.  The  name  of  God  even  in  any  form,  or  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  any  religious  sentiment  of  any  kind,  can- 
not be  found  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than,  that  in  the 
marriage  between  Solomon  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
there  was  a  perfect  compromise,  as  far  as  the  parties  were 
concerned,  between  true  religion  and  heathenism.  Each  was 
to  enjoy  his  or  her  own  religion  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  other,  while  in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  reli- 
gion in  any  form  was  to  have  no  place.  Has  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration fixed  upon  such  a  connexion  as  that,  as  a  fit  em- 
blem of  the  union  existing  between  Christ  and  his  Church? 
God  forbid,  that  such  an  idea  should  he  entertained  by  those 
who  regard  the  scriptures  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

4.  The  sentiments  existing  between  the  parties,  relatively 
to  each  other,  in  this  poem,  are  fundamentally  unlike  those  ex- 
isting between  Christ  and  his  Church.  In  the  scriptures, 
Christ  appears,  to  be  sure,  as  the  husband,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  infinite  benefactor,  lord,  and  protector  of  the 
church.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  herself  to, 
adores  and  loves  him,  as  her  benefactor,  lord  and  protector* 
In  this  poem  the  bridegroom  as  well  as,  and  not  less  than  the 
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bride^  appears  as  a  mere  adorer^  overcome  by  the  charms  of 
the  other.  The  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  is  a  ra- 
tional principle,  to  which  impulse  of  every  kind  is  held  in  strict 
subordination.  In  the  production  before  us,  the  parties  ap- 
pear as  wholly  subjected  to  the  principle  of  earthly  love,  the 
creatures  of  impulse,  in  whose  conduct  the  rational  principle 
has  no  place  whatever.  The  union  between  Christ  and  the 
church,  has  its  basis  in  benevolence  and  is  consummated  ex- 
clusively for  rational,  benevolent  ends.  The  union  here  pre- 
sented has  its  basis  in  mere  personal  attachment,  and  is  con- 
summated for  mere  personal  gratification.  Internal  purity,  and 
moral  perfection,  mutually  perceived,  is  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church.  External  charms  are  the  almost 
if  not  quite  exclusive  bond  between  the  parties  in  this  poem. 
In  all  its  fundamental  features,  it  is  a  union  wholly  unadap< 
ted  to  represent  that  consummated  between  Christ  and  the 
church. 

In  our  general  strictures,  we  have  said  nothing  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  production  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
grossly  indelicate.  Many,  and  perhaps  all,  deeply  spiritual 
minds  have  found  much  of  the  language  here  presented  of  the 
bride  towards  the  bridegroom  adapted  to  express  their  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  towards  Christ.  But  who  would  not  be 
more  than  shocked  at  the  conception  of  Christ  using  such 
language  towards  the  church,  as  the  bridegroom  is  often  in 
this  production  represented  as  using  towards  the  bride? — 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  work  in  reference  to  its  gene- 
ral features,  or  descend  to  its  particular  parts,  we  find  it 
wholly  unadapted  to  represent  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his 
church. 

5.  We  now  come  to  our  last  and  most  conclusive  argument. 
If  the  construction  we  are  combatting  is  the  true  one,  the 
Canticles  occupy  d  place  in  the  sacred  canon  altogether  pe- 
culiar, a  place  however  no  less  important  than  that  assigned 
to  any  other  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Of  its 
design,  all  the  prophets,  and  especially  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles must  have  been  fully  aware,  and  to  that  high  purpose 
tbey  must  have  been  all  alive.  Now  on  the  supposition  that 
the  design  of  the  production  was  to  illustrate  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  no  prophet,  (all  of  whom  wrote  subsequently  to  the 
writing  of  this  book)  nor  Christ  himself,  nor  any  of  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  ever  make  any  citations  from 
the  book,  nor  any  allusions  to  it,  in  any  form  whatever,  either 
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direct  or  indirect?  In  our  judgment  such  facts  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  the  construction  uiider  consideration.  A  more 
unauthorized  construction,  one  more  manifestljr  contrary  to 
reason  and  palpable  facts,  we  venture  to  afiirnn,  was  never 
given  to  any  production,  inspired  or  uninspired. 

The  objections  adduced  against  the  allegorical  construction 
of  this  poem,  lie  in  general,  with  all  their  weight,  against  the 
supposition  that  it  is  an  inspired  elucidation  of  conjugal  love. 
We  freely  admit,  that  this  is  a  theme  in  itself  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration.  If  inspiration,  howev- 
er were  devoted  to  such  a  theme,  it  would  elucidate  it  in  a 
form  in  which  it  ought  to  exist,  if  it  exist  .it  all,  a  union  ce- 
mented by  piety  and  consummated  for  a  holy  and  benevo- 
lent end.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse  of  the  form  of 
the  principle  presented  in  this  book.  It  is  a  form  of  union 
which  inspiration  most  strongly  condemns  and  reprobates,  a 
union  in  which  piety  and  benevolence  have  no  place,  and  the 
exclusive  all-controlling  principle  of  which  is,  mere  worldly 
impulse.  Inspir.ition  surely  has  never  fixed  upon  such  a  union, 
as  a  proper  medium  through  which  to  elucidat-e  conjugal  love. 
Nothing  more,  therefore,  needs  to  be  ad  Jed  on  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

We  have  now  stated  our  main  objections  to  the  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  expositions  given  by  different  classes  of 
commentators,  of  the  poem  before  us.  These  expositions 
have  been  adopted,  because  Biblical  critics  have  rightly  as- 
sumed, that  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon  without  a 
reason,  and  tis  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  other  than 
one  of  those  above  specified,  they  have,  each  class,  for  itself, 
adopted  one  or  the  other  as  the  only  true  exposition.  As  we 
dissent,  and  as  we  judge  for  reasons  abundantly  sufficient,  from 
each  of  these  modes,  our  readers  may  very  properly  require 
us  1o  present  some  other  and  more  satisfactory  exposition. 
This  we  will  now  attempt  to  accomplish.  If  we  should  fail, 
however,  the  objections  above  adduced  to  the  common  expo- 
sitions will  remain,  in  all  their  force,  and  we  should  simply  be 
left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  the  design  of  the  insertion  of 
the  production  in  the  candn  of  inspired  writings.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  be  left  in  this  painful  condition,  but 
that  a  satisfactory  explanation  will  be  given  of  the  design  of 
the  book,  an  explanation  which  will  reveal  a  design  altogeth- 
er worthy  of  the  high  purposes  of  Inspiration^  In  accoob 
plishing  this  object,  we  remark, 
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1.  That  the  poem  contains  a  real  revelation  of  the  attitude 
of  Solomon's  mind,  and  that  of  his  royal  bride  in  relation  to 
each  other.  In  their  early  union  at  least,  they  loved  each 
other  (o  absolute  idolatry,  and  this  production  reveals  the  fact 
in  all  its  naked  deformity,  just  as  it  is.  As  such  a  revelation, 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  any  other  veritable  record  of  an 
important  historical  fact 

2.  The  state  of  mind  here  revealed,  constituted  the  first 
great  sin  of  Solomon's  recorded  life,  and  that  which  led  to  all 
the  other  melancholy  and  gross  abominations  which  charac* 
terized  bis  old  age.  He  sinned,  first,  in  the  selection,  contra- 
ry to  the  express  teachings  of  inspiration,  of  a  heathen  wife, 
and  then  in  surrendering  himself  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  woman  he  had  thus  unlawfully  taken  to  his  bosom.  Here 
also  was  the  *^  breaking  forth  of  waters"  which  desolated  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.     Hence  we  remark, 

3.  That  the  manifest  design  of  Inspiration,  in  the  insertion 
of  the  poem  into  the  sacred  canon,  was  to  give  to  the  world 
a  revelation  of  this  state  of  mind,  constituting  as  it  did  the 
first  great  sin  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  sin  which  was  the  ba- 
sis and  cause  of  his  subsequent  apostacy  into  the  grossest 
abominations  of  heathenism.  Solomon  had  written  a  poem 
in  which  he  had  himself  given  a  full  and  glowing  representa- 
tion of  this  state  of  mind  just  as  it  was.  Inspiration  direct- 
ed its  insertion  in  the  sacred  canon,  as  a  revelation  of  that 
state.  There  are  three  great  eras  in  the  recorded  life  of  this 
individual — the  period  of  his  wisdom  and  piety — the  period 
in  which  he  lost  his  wisdom  and  piety  both,  in  his  love  and  ad- 
oration of  ^  outlandish  women" — and  that  of  his  open  apos- 
tacy consequent  on  those  sinful  alliances.  Proverbs  repre- 
sent the  operations  of  his  mind  in  the  first  era:  Canticles 
those  in  the  second,  and  Ecclesiastes  those  in  the  last. — 
Such,  as  we  suppose,  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
design  of  Solomon's  Song,  the  true  exposition  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  so  much  embarrassment.  We  have  been 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  construction  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, among  others. 

1.  Objections  absolutely  insuperable  lie  against  all  other 
principles  of  exposition  hitherto  proposed.  This  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

2.  This  exposition  is  perfectly  obvious  and-  natural.  The 
book  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contain  a  revelation  of  Solo- 
mon's idolatrous  love  of  ''  outlandish  women."  This  expo- 
sitioQ  makes  the  work  a  revelation  of  that  melancholy  fact. 
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In  other  words,  it  explains  the  production  just  as  it  is,  what 
all  other  and  difierent  principles  of  exposition  have  totalljr 
failed  to  do. 

3.  In  this  exposition  we  have  a  reason  worthy  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  insertion  of  the  production  in  the  Sacred  canon. 
The  sin  of  Solomon,  in  thus  yielding  to  such  unhallowed  in- 
dulgences, was  a  crime  in  itself  of  infinite  aggravation.  Its 
influence,  as  developed  in  his  own,  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  was  appointed  of  God  to  rule, 
was  no  less  fearful.  How  important  that  the  world  should 
possess  a  revelation  of  that  sin,  just  as  it  was.  How  becom- 
ing the  spirit  of  Inspiration  to  direct  the  insertion  of  the 
book  containing  that  revelation  in  the  Sacred  canon. 

4.  This  exposition,  while  it  is  in  itself  perfectly  natural,  is 
also  wholly  free  from  those  fundamental  objections  to  which 
other  modes  of  exposition  are  subject.  Much,  that  is  found 
therein,  may,  it  is  true,  be  applied  to  express  and  elucidate 
the  love  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
conjugal  love  in  its  appropriate  forms.  Very  much  that  is 
found  in  the  production,  however,  every  one  is  shocked  at  ap- 
plying to  the  elucidation  of  such  sacred  subjects.  In  our  ex- 
plication both  classes  of  passages  have  their  appropriate  place. 
A  mind  such  as  Solomon's  never  gives  utterance  to  its 
thoughts  on  any  subject,  without  adopting  many  forms  of 
speech  in  themselves  exceedingly  beautiful  and  proper.  At 
the  same  time,  the  attiude  of  his  mind  towards  the  objects  of 
his  unhallowed  attachments  was  such,  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  express  thoughts  and  adopt  forms  of  speech  perfectly  re- 
volting to  any  pure  mind,  when  applied  to  the  elucidation  of 
subjects  sacred  and  important.  All  such  thoughts  and  forms 
of  expression  have  their  appropriate  place  according  to  the 
exposition  which  we  have  given.  Indeed  the  book  is,  in  all 
respects  what  we  should  conceive  it  to  be,  were  the  design  of 
its  msertion  in  the  Sacred  canon  what  our  exposition  suppo- 
ses. The  common  exposition  makes  Inspiration  directly  re- 
sponsible, for  the  truth  and  intrinsic  propriety  of  all  that  is 
found  therein.  According  to  the  exposition  before  us.  Inspi- 
ration is  responsible  for  no  such  things.  The  passion,  the  un- 
hallowed attachment  therein  developed,  it  holds  up  only  as 
an  object  of  reprobation,  just  as  it  does  most  of  what  is  ^und 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  is  just  what  every  pure 
mind,  whatever  its  theory  pertaining  to  the  book  may  be, 
cannot  but  feel  ought  to  be  the  case. 
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5*  Solomon's  Song,  we  remark  finally,  has  a  very  im- 
portant moral  attached  to  it,  according  to  this  exposition. 
Instead  of  teaching  us,  as  the  common  exposition  makes  it, 
what  that  love  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  marriage 
union,  ought  to  be,  it  teaches  us  precisely  the  opposite  les- 
son* It  teaches  us  what  it  cannot  be,  without  a  loss  of 
the  Divine  favor.  By  our  Saviour  we  are  taught,  that  if  we 
love  husband  or  wife,  or  any  finite  object  more  than  Him,  we 
cannot  be  bis  disciples.  Let  any  one  read  Solomon'^s  Song  in 
the  presence  of  those  solemn  declarations,  and  he  will  have 
distinctly  revealed  to  him  a  state  of  mind,  into  which  he  can- 
not come  in  respect  to  any  creature  or  finite  object,  without 
having  other  gods  before  Jehovah. 

•*  Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  or  its  hopes  less  dear, 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  wear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 

A  question  demanding  a  passing  notice  naturally  arises  in 
view  of  the  exposition  under  consideration,  to  wit,  was  Sol- 
omon inspired  when  writing  this  Song?  For  ourselves  we 
think  not.  We  suppose  he  wrote  it  for  his  own  gratification, 
and  that  of  the  inmates  of  his  harem,  particularly  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Inspiration  performs  no  work  of  su- 
pererrogation  Solomon's  natural  powers,  and  state  of  mind 
being  given,  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  Song.  But  as  it  revealed  a  great  fact  in  the  history 
of  its  author,  a  fact  which  the  world  needed  to  understand  as 
it  was,  Inspiration  directed  its  insertion  in  the  Sacred  canon, 
to  presence  the  record  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of 
mankind. 

, Such,  as  we  suppose,  is  the  design  of  the  Canticles,  togeth- 
er with  the  lesson  which  it  teaches.  If  this  exposition  togeth- 
er with  that  given  of  Ecclesiastes  in  former  numbers  be  re- 
ceived as  the  true  one,  then,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  recorded  writings 
of  Solomon,  to  his  eventful,  and  in  many  respects,  melancho- 
ly history.  In  Proverbs  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind  in  the  days  of  his  purity  and  peace:  in  Can- 
ticles, when  the  love  of  God  was  supplanted  in  his  heart  by 
the  love  of  ^^  outlandish  women:"  and  in  Ecclesiastes,  when 
the  evil  was  consummated  in  open  apostacy  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God. 
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Before  closing  this  article,  we  have  one  request  to  present 
to  all  oar  readers.  It  is  this^,  that  they  ponder  maturely  what 
has  been  written,  before  dissenting  from  its  truth.  ^  Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We  are  not  at  all 
insensible  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  much  that  is  found  in 
this  poem.  It  does  not  fall  in  with  our  present  design,  how- 
ever, to  descend  to  an  elucidation  of  particular  passages.  All 
that  we  now  propose  is  to  put  our  readers  in  full  possession  of 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  idea  in  the  light  of  which 
the  whole  book  is  to  be  eiplaincd. 
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ARTICLE  LXV. 

Piety  and  Philanthropy. 

BT  PROF.    J.  ▲.  THOUE. 

Our  present  theme  embraces  two  cardinal  fads;  one  i?,  that  in 
all  earth-born  religions,  and  in  all  hell-born  corruptions  of 
the  true  religion,  Ficty  and  Philanthropy  have  been  set  forth 
as  irreconcilable  antagonisms;  the  other  is  that  in  the  Chns- 
tiaa  religion  these  principles  have  been  harmonized  and  con- 
joined as  the  two  essential  elements  of  one  system:  and  this 
junction  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  religion  we  present  as 
not  only  the  peculiarity  but  the  glory  of  Christianity. 

There  have  been  two  very  diverse  ideals  of  religion  preva- 
lent among  men.  Accorditig  to  one  it  is  a  system  of  worship^ 
with  its  cumbrous  rites,  its  interminable  genuflections  and 
rigorous  austerities:  according  to  the  other,  it  is  a  principle 
of  mercy^  with  its  tears  and  its  tenderness,  witl^  its  humane 
devisings  and  its  tireless  benefactions.  The  one  makes  reli- 
gion a  thirvg  of  forms,  the  other  of  feelings — the  one  conden- 
ses "  the  whole  duty  of  man"  into  lofty  sentiments  and  sound 
doctrines,  the  other  affirms  it  to  consist  in  sweet  sympathies 
and  good  deeds.  The  one  finds  its  proud  embodiment  in  the 
robed  Priest;  the  other  points  complacently  for  its  exempli- 
fication to  the  good  Samaritan.  Both  claim  exclusive  right  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  divine  exemplar  and  prophet. 
Of  course  these  religions  must  be  mutually  adverse.  Each 
engrosses  the  entire  ground — each  excludes  the  other.  The 
one  is  all  God-ward,  and  the  other  is  all  man-ward.  The 
God-ward  is  too  lofty  to  notice  the  low  concerns  of  mortals, 
too  pure  to  sit  down  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  its  devotions  to  be  diverted  or  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity.  The  man-ward  is 
too  active  to  be  devout,  too  busy  to  pray,  has  too  ma- 
ny irons  in  the  fire  of  benevolence  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  To  its  votaries  the  Sabbaths 
area  weariness,  the  solemn  assemblies  they  cannot  away 
with.     Thnf  zoant  to  be  up  and  doing!    The    costly  perfume 
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which  meek-eyed  homage  snerifiees  at  the  shrine  of  Divinity, 
they  would  sell  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  This  sug- 
gests, by  the  way,  that  these  man-ward  religionists  are  sadly 
unfortunate  in  their  patron  saint!  Judas  the  founder  of  this 
Eleemosynary  system,  was  a  thief.  Rough  language  to  use 
in  the  present  connection,  where  we  are  speaking  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  of  an  improved  scheme  of  religion.  But 
peradventure  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion 
that  this  religion — robbing  as  it  docs  the  fanes  «ind  altars  of 
Piety  to  enrich  Philanthropy — is  nothing  better  than  thiev- 
ing! 

We  have  then  before  us  two  distinct  and  variant  religions. 
We  have  designated  them,  and  shall  in  this  article,  by  the 
terms  Piety  and  Philanthropy.  Piety  is  the  name  we  give 
to  the  religion  which  is  God-ward  in  its  aspect  Philanthro- 
py designates  that  of  the  man-ward  eye. 

The  course  which  we  propose  now  to  take,  and  in  which 
we  humbly  invite  thee,  friendly  reader,  to  follow  us,  is  to  trace 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  two  religions,  to  consider 
the  grounds  of  their  mutual  hostility,  and  to  view  them  uni- 
ted iu  a  divine  economy  by  the  fubing  energy  of  Christi- 
anity. 

The  only  pure  source  of  religion  is  Revelation.  But  proud 
man  rebels  against  this  intimation  of  his  incompetency  to 
fabricate  a  religion  for  himself.  Why  should  he,  the  great 
discoverer  of  hemispheres,  planets  and  satellites,  the  inven- 
ter  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  thq  framer  of  systems  of 
philosophy,  be  deemed  inadequate  to  the  task  of  devi&ing  a 
scheme  of  religion?  Why  should  not  he,  who,  with  the 
sufferance  of  Deity,  has  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  elements, 
who  has  made  fire,  vapor,  winds,  waves,  magnetism  and  elec- 
tncity  the  vassals  of  his  imperial  will,  who  has  stretched  his 
steam  tracks  across  oceans,  pushed  them  through  the  rocky 
hearts  of  mountains,  and  suspended  them,  wire-hung,  over 
frightful  chasms  and  rushing  torrents,  and  who,  grander  still, 
from  his  terrene  observatory,  pilots  the  comet  as  he  bickers 
through  the  etherial  main,  and  curves  the  aphelion  cape,  jut- 
ting into  the  stormy  deep  of  Chaos  and  Old  Kighl — why 
should  hot  he,  ascending  the  awful  mount  and  surrounding 
himself  with  thick  clouds  and  thunders  and  lightnings,  write 
upon  tables  of  stone  religion's  code?  Ve.ily,  man  has^not 
shrunk  from  arrogating  this  most  sacred  and  most  guarded  of 
the  divine  prerogatives.  He  has  made  unto  himself  systems 
of  religion;  nay  he  has  not  hesitated  to  take  the  last  step  that 
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mortals  can  take;  he  has  framed  gods  corresponding  with  his 
depraved  ideals  of  Divinity. 

Man-made  religions  will  be  only  the  reflections  or  objec- 
tive forms  of  ideas  previously  held,  and  these  will  be  as 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  originate,  or  by  whom 
they  are  assimilated.  The  image  of  Deity  which  lies  enshri- 
ned in  substantial  perfection  in  the  intelligence,  suffers  so 
many  distortions  in  its  passage  to  development  through  the 
perverted  will  and  the  vitiated  sensibility,  that  it  bears  at  last 
scarcely  a  lineament  of  its  original  loveliness.  To  use,  with 
a  slight  adaptive  alteration,  the  celebrated  comparison  of 
Burke — ^''The  ideals  of  religion  passing  out  of  unrcgencnite 
minds  into  practical  form,  like  the  rays  of  light  which  pierce 
.into  a  dense  medium,  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  refracted 
from  their  straight  line.  Indeed  in  the  gross  and  complicated 
mass  of  human  passions  and  volitions,  the  primitive  ideas  of 
the  reason  undergo  such  a  variety  of  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions, that  it  becomes  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  directions." 

In  all  unrenewed  minds  the  religious  principle  will  sustain 
fome  kind  or  degree  of  perversion — differing  in  different  in- 
dividuals as  the  general  moral  tone  is  more  or  less  depraved, 
or  as  its  depravity  takes  some  particuUir  type.  One  whose 
veneration  is  vigorous,  and  whose  social  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies are  either  naturally  defective,  or  are  dwarfed  by  ha- 
bitual disregard  of  his  fellow  men,  or  are  poisoned  by  a  cher- 
ished misanthropy,  will  frame  for  himself  a  religion  modified 
by  these  peculiar  conditions.  On  the  contrary  one  whose  ven- 
eration is  feeble  i^nd  inoperative,  while  his  social  susceptibili- 
ties arc  uncommonly  great,  will  have  a  religion  of  correspond- 
ing characteristics.  And  since  the  majority  of  mankind,  indu- 
ing the  enlightened  who  arc  unregencrate,  are  in  their  mor- 
al structure  misshapen,  or  disproportionately  developed  in 
some  one  direction,  it  will  follow  that  their  religion  will  be 
one-sided,  partial.  In  one  you  will  see  the  bodying  forth  of 
the  God-ward  religion;  in  another,  of  the  man- ward.  Ven- 
eration, an  inborn  sentiment,  modified  by  selfishness  the 
grand  controller  of  the  natural  mind,  originates  the  God-ward 
religion — a  gory  system,  in  which  Piety  is  seen,  vampire- 
like, fattening  upon  the  life's  blood  of  humanity,  while  "her 
pinions  fan  the  wounds  she  makes,"  till  deluded  humanity 
deems  the  sacrifice  a  passport  to  the  skies. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  man  is  ""a  religious  being;"  but 
it  has  been  vainly  hoped  by  such  fair  speeches  to  conceal  the 
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deeper  truth  that  man  is  a  selfish  being.  He  is  both.  In  sen* 
tirocnt  he  is  religious — in  heart  selfish.  These  are  his  two  na- 
tures^ which,  through  a  gross  misconception  of  their  respective 
characters  and  reciprocal  congenialities,  have  occasioned  so 
much  perplexity  in  reference  to  the  true  character  of  man* 
His  religious  nature  has  been  to  manj  superficial  minds  the 
ground  of  a  fond  persuasion  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  the 
principle  of  true  virtue;  but  unfortunately  for  these  compla- 
cent eulogists  of  human  nature,  man  shares  his  religious  sen- 
timents in  common  with  ^'•devils  damned" — he  possesses  them 
because  he  cannot  extinguish  them,  any  more  than  he  can  put 
out  the  light  of  his  deathless  being. 

Man  then  has  a  religious  and  a  selfish  nature.  His  reli- 
gious nature  demands  or  exacts  from  him  services  and  cere- 
monies, of  the  nature  of  worship^  due  to  a  Supreme  Being. 
His  selfish  nature,  jealous  of  its  own,  stands  by  to  give  char- 
acter, and  to  prescribe  limits,  to  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
nature.  So  long  as  it  can  control  the  religious  principle,  it 
has  no  objection  to  its  existence  or  exercise;  it  rather  prefers 
them,  just  as  the  world  prefers  the  existence  of  the  Church 
to  its  extinction, provided  it  will  be  conformed  to  the  law  of 
the  world.  The  selfish  nature  in  determining  the  chanacter 
of  the  religious,  denies  to  it  entirely  the  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence, together  with  all  those  charities  and  humanities  which 
flow  therefrom.  It  also  prohibits  all  self-denial  for  others' 
good.  In  a  word,  it  excludes  man  wholly  from  the  scope  of 
the  religious  sentiments,  save  as  it  makes  him  their  victim. 
God  is  not  only  the  Supreme,  but  the  sole  object  of  this  re- 
ligion; and  even  God  is  not  the  object  of  love.  Selfishness 
will  not  admit  of  love  at  all — in  fact  it  is  not  capable  of  it» 
God  is  to  it  the  object  of /ear.  His  righteous  law  with  its 
awful  penalty,  his  almighty  power,  his  omnipotence,  his  on>- 
niscience,  make  him  an  object  of  fear.  Therefore  he  is  an 
object  of  worship — selfishness,  terrified  bbt  unsubdued,  pre* 
siding  over  the  gloomy  rites.  Here  is  the  God-ward  reli- 
gion. It  is  strengthened  by  the  views  which  a  selfish  heart 
entertains  of  God's  position  toward  his  creatures.'  Selfish- 
ness makes  a  God  after  its  own  image,  and  he  is  one  who  re- 
gard? man  just  as  it  does.  He  is  the  august  enthronement  of 
selfishness.  His  supremacy  he  employs  iu  subsidizing  to  his 
own  aggrandizement  all  creatures  and  things.  lie  is  an  Infinite 
Exacter.  The  universe  is  his  estate,  the  angels  his  overseers, 
and  men  his  plantation-slaves.  Their  groans,  tears,  blood, 
their  services,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings  are  but  his   rightful 
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revenue.  He  exacts  every  thing — ^he  gives  nothing.  He  is 
utterlj  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  he  made 
them  for  a  far  different  end — an  end  which  extinguishes  the 
hope  of  happiness — he  made  them  to  bow  and  cringe  in  ser- 
vile homage  at  his  feet!  This  hideous  demonologj,  baptized 
with  the  name  of  Pieiy,  is  promuiged  far  and  wide  as  a  holy 
religion. 

To  account  for  the  other  form,  the  rival  system  of  religion, 
we  must  introduce  another  principle.  Man  is  a  social^  as 
well  as  a  religious  and  selfish  being.  In  his  unrenewed  state 
the  selfish  principle  is  always  present  and  predominant,  what- 
ever else  co-exists  with  it  But  while  all  are  characterized  by 
the  selfish,  all  do  not  possess  in  full  devclopement  both  the  re- 
ligious and  the  social.  These,  as  they  exist  in  the  natural 
mind,  are  at  variance,  and  the  stronger  excludes  or  suppres- 
ses the  weaker.  The  religious  sentiment  we  have  just  seen  is 
based  upon  fear.  Now  fear  ^^casteth  out"  love,  turns  to  stone 
the  heart  of  flesh,  and  strikes  dead  those  generous  sympa- 
thies which  appertain  to  the  social  nature.  The  votaries  of 
the  religious  nature  will  therefore  be  deficient  in  the  social. 
They  will  grow  more  and  more  so.  Their  piety  will  consume 
their  philanthropy.  Those  on  the  contrary  who  respect  their 
social  nature,  and  cherish  the  kindly  sympathies  which  bind 
them  to  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  strongly  averse  to  that 
God-ward  religion,  which  freezes  the  fountains  of  benevo- 
lence and  paralyzes  the  yearnings  of  compassion.  All  the 
man-ward  tendencies  of  their  being,  emboldened  to  speak  out 
by  the  smiles  of  approval  which  have  ever  rewarded  their  ex- 
ercise, will  testify  their  unconquerable  repugnance  to  such  a 
religion.  The  religion  of  Piety  thus  being  repudiated,  the 
social  nature  will  construct  a  religion  for  itself,  the  elements 
of  which  it  will  draw  from  its  own  amiabilities  and  actiiuties. 
Its  religion  will  be  Philanthropy.  Man  will  be  the  object, 
sympathy  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  tender  sentiments  the  creed, 
tearful  sensibilities  the  devotional  exercise,  and  charitable 
deeds  the  sum  and  substance  of  holy  living.  This  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  social  nature.  True  it  is  a  religion  without  a 
God;  but  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed,  thus — God  either 
regards  man,  or  he  does  not  regard  him;  if  he  does  not  it 
is  futile  to  worship  him,  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  well  plea* 
Bed  with  a  religion  which  regards  man,  and  will  accept  devo- 
tion to  his  creatures  as  true  consecration  to  himself.  More- 
over hath  not  the  Liord  said — ^^l  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice?" 
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Thus  oat  of  the  social  nature  arises  a  system  of  religion, 
of  seemly  garb  and  benignant  mien,  of  melting  speech,  and 
pitying  heart.  This  religion  however  like  its  rival  form,  has 
its  limitations  in  the  selfish  nature.  Selfishness  imposes  vari- 
ous restraints  which  materially  mar  this  fair  religion.  It  en- 
joins loving  in  word  and  in  tongue,  bat  forbids  loving  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  save  what  is  indispensable  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances* Is  it  not  really  humiliating,  that  both  these  boasted 
religions,  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  should  hold  their  commis- 
sions under  the  seals  and  sanctions  of  selfishness,  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  its  dictations,  and  amenable  to  its  de- 
cisions, that  they  should  be  the  veriest  vassals  of  its  dark  em* 
pire,  maintained  only  to  strengthen  its  dominion  and  give  lus- 
tre to  its  conquests?  They  are  Herod  and  Pilate,  princes  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  rulers  in  the  Holy  Land,  but 
both  the  creatures  of  a  Pagan  Monarch. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  of  these  religions  in  the  world. 
From  the  nature  of  the  first  form  we  should  infer  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevail  among  savages  and  heathen; 
accordingly,  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  countries,  we 
find  the  social  nature  scarcely  discernible,  and  the  degraded 
human  creature  divided  between  the  selfish  and  the  religious 
principle,  both  existing  in  their  grimmest  development.  Here 
religion  is  a  concentration  of  fear,  and  its  bloody  altars  smoke 
with  human  offerings.  Where  civilization  diffuses  refinement 
and  brightens  the  links  of  the  social  chain,  the  other  form  of 
religion  will  appear,  and  gather  about  it  its  votaries — few  in- 
deed among  the  mass  of  fear-besotted  demon  worshipers. 
Even  in  enlightened  communities,  peculiar  temperaments,  and 
rarious  other  circumstances  will  incline  different  individuals 
different  ways;  those  with  a  propensity  to  fanaticism  will  fa- 
vor Piety,  while  thoje  given  to  enthusiasm  will  naturally  fall 
in  with  Philanthropy.  Usage  will  influence  many;  the  form 
which  is  in  vogue  will  draw  to  it  the  mass,  at  least  until 
by  its  intolerable  abuses  they  are  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  opposing  form. 

At  the  period  of  our  Savior's  advent  the  first  form  of  reli- 
gion held  undisputed  empire.  Paganism  and  Phariseeism, 
sustained  by  Roman  arms  and  Rabinical  arts,  divided  the 
world.  The  Jupiter  of  mythology  and  the  Jehovah  of  Juda^ 
ism,  were  worshiped  under  substantially  the  same  terrible 
diaracter — that  ot  the  Thunderer.  The  Priests  of  the  Panthe- 
<m  and  the  Temple  ofiered  alike  the  sacrifices  of  fear. 
There  was  worship  enough  in  the  earth,  but  it  was  devil- 
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worship.  Love  inspired  not  the  bosom  of  the  worshiper: 
Faith  wafted  not  the  incense  to  the  skies:  sweet  Mercy  with 
her  man- ward  eye,  came  not  forth  from  amid  the  altars,  wOh 
heaven-sent  blessings  for  the  desolate  race*  There  were  re- 
ligionists enough,  the  world  was  full  of  them,  but  they  were 
such  religionists  as  Cain — they  "  brought  their  offerings  unto 
the  Lord,''  and  then  fell  upon  their  brother-m^n.  It  was  time 
for  a  voice  from  Heaven   to  be   heard  in  the   high   places  of 

worship '•'  WHERE  18  THY  BROTHER?" 

Christ  came,  and  with  that  simple  interrogatory  startled 
the  world.  '^  fVhere  is  thy  brother ?^^  sounded  in  synagogue 
and  temple.  ''''Where  is  thy  brother  ?^^  thundered  from  the 
Holy  City,  and  rolled  over  the  land,  far  as  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper f  was  the  indignant  response  of 
priest  and  people.  Christ  reiterated  the  question — the  de- 
vout worshipers  rushed  from  their  knees  to  slay  him.  He 
escaped  out  of  their  hands.  Soon  his  voice  is  heard  again  ur- 
ging the  hated  question ;  Piety  is  shocked — ^^  he  hath  a  devil." 
Still  he  pushes  the  inquiry;  Piety  can  endure  no  longer— it 
drowns  his  voice  in  death.  He  is  crucified.  Piety  pierces 
his  sacred  side — with  a  Pagan  spear!  Blood  divine  now  flows 
and  mingling  with  ^'' all  the  righteous  blood,  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacba- 
riaa,  son  of  Barachias,5/am  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  ^"^  it  cries 
to  Heaven  against  a  religion  which  blends  murder  with  worship. 
This  one  theme  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  burthen  of  the 
Messiah's  teachings.  When  denouncing  his  woes  upon  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  charges  he  brings  against  them 
are  such  as  this,  *^  for  ye  devour  widow's  houses,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers,  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  great- 
er damnation;"  or  this,  "  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  When  the  Pharisees 
were  shocked  at  his  performing  miraculous  cures  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  he  announces  to  them  the  shocking  doctrine 
that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,"  and  to  shock  them  still  more  he  exclaims  ^^  go  ye 
and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice;" and  when  to  crown  the  whole  he  concluded  **•  where- 
fore it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days,"  and  actual- 
ly proceeded  to  perform  a  work  of  mercy — '*Then"  we  ate 
told  ^'  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  him, 
how  they  might  destroy  him."  We  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  remark  how  frequently  and  earnestly  the  Saviour  in- 
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sisted  upon  this  principle  in  his  instructions  to  his  discipleti, 
and  bow  often  be  rebuked  them  for  their  practical  violations 
of  it,  or  amazed  them  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  honor  it* 
The  great  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  law  of  humanity 
has  led  not  a  few  to  conclude,  though  erroneously,  that  the 
Savior  intended  to  place  it  intrinsically  above  Piety.  While 
this  does  not  follow,  one  conclusion  is  inevitable,  namely,  that 
he  meant  to  place  our  duty  to  man  only  below  our  duty  to 
God.     But  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur  again. 

Since  the  Christian  era,  as  before,  the  pietistic  type  of  re- 
ligion has  greatly  predominated  over  the  other,  both  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  From  this  we  can  only  except  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  True 
religion  soon  degenerated.  In  spite  of  the  Savior^s  warnings, 
the  leaven  of  Phariseeism  crept  in,  and  the  church  became 
corrupt.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  great  embodi- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Piety.  It  has  made  God  a  Moloch, 
worship  a  frightful  orgy,  the  gospel  ministry  a  Sacerdotal 
banditti,  and  man  a  hapless  victim — doomed  if  in  the  Church, 
and  damned  if  out  of  it.  It  has  been  a  religion  of  servile 
fear  God- ward:  while  it  has  been  ^^  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  Hu- 
man interests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  magnificent 
pomps  of  a  ritual  service.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  has 
been  literally  and  emphatically  the  sacrifice,  of  the  mass !  The 
religion  of  Papal  Rome  has  been  Piety  propagated  from  Pa- 
gan RomC)  with  only  a  change  of  costume,  the  scarlet  instead 
of  the  purple  pontificals. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Christendom  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Since  that  era  there  has  been  a  gradual 
relaxing  of  the  bondage  of  fear,  and  human  interests  have 
been  slowly  emerging  from  the  dead  sea  of  spiritual  despo- 
tism. The  great  principle  which  the  Reformation  called  forth 
from  the  grave  of  centuries  was — individual  independence^  man 
and  his  Bible  without  the  intervention  of  the  Churchy  man  and 
his  God  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest.  This  principle 
contained  the  germ  of  a  new  and  glorious  system — not  new 
either,  it  was  as  old  as  the  cross,  it  was  the  gospel  system.  But 
the  principle  was  yet  feeble — ^it  laid  off  the  cerements  of  the 
tomb  to  battle  with  a  world  of  death.  Its  appearance  among 
men  was  like  that  of  Christ.  The  priesthood,  whom  it  was 
destined  to  exterminate,  strove  to  crush  it  Even  the  people, 
whom  it  sought  to  emancipate  and  exalt,  rose  in  their  chains 
to  trample  it  in  the  dust.  But  it  lived,  and  gathered  strength. 
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Its  vital  influence  began  to  be  fell;  One  of  its  earliest  fruits 
was  Puritanism  m  England.  This  resulted  in  the  settlement 
of  New  England.  This  led  to  the  American  Revolution; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  human  rights  were 
nationally  announced  to  the  world,  and  proclaimed  so  sacred 
as  to  be  worth  dying  for,  so  sacred  as  to  leave.)  when  wrested 
awaj,  nothing  worth  living  for.  From  the  assertion  of  hu- 
man  rights  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
human  interests,  and  from  this  directly  flows  the  inference  that 
both  the  State  and  the  Church  should  be  organized  and  ad- 
ministered  80  as  to  be  the  most  effectually  promotive  of  hu- 
man well-being.  This  would  work  the  total  subversion  of  the 
God-ward  religion.  Indeed  the  American  Revolution  was  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  civil  revolution.  Ever  since  there  has 
been  an  accelerated  progress  toward  the  complete  realization 
of  man^s  rights  and  interests. 

Coming  down  from  this  survey  to  the  present  age,  we  alight 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  as  from  a  painful  flight  through  low- 
ering clouds  and  dismal  scenes.  We  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of 
our  times — it  is  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Human  rights  and  in- 
terests are  the  watchword.  Talents,  learning  and  sound  pie- 
ty are  enlisted,  to  an  extent  and  with  an  intensity  unparal- 
elled  in  any  age,  in  advocating  and  disseminating  these  prin^ 
ciples.  No  effort,  nor  expenditure  of  means,  is  counted  dear 
to  secure  to  every  living  man  his  civil  and  religious  rights, 
life  itself  has  been  staked — and  the  heart's  blood  freely 
poured  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Aye,  the  ages 
to  come,  from  their  eminences  of  freedom  and  faith,  where 
they 

"  Samnier  high  in  bliss," 

will  look  down  grateful  upon  this  Era  of  the  birth-throes  of 
their  glory — and  pronounce  it  the  martyr-aee.  Then  our 
Loveioysand  ourTorreys,  our  McDowalls  and  our  Phelpses^ 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  Martyrs  of  Humanity. 

Man  is  now  the  prominent  object.  To  the  illumined 
vision  of  the  age  he  appears  invested  with  a  new  and  won-  • 
drous  interest  Stript  of  his  disguises  and  cleansed  of  his 
defilements,  the  slow  accretions  of  centuries  of  debasement, 
be  stands  revealed — the  Image  of  God!  He  is  but  a  litde 
lower  than  the  angels.  His  name  is  dignified  with  a  high 
association.  Formerly  it  stood — Man,  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creejping  things;  now  it  is — God,  Angels,  Man!  He  is  a 
Prince  ot  Heaven  in  disguise — an  heir  of  an  immortal  crown. 
39*  I 
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His  rights  are  sacred.  His^interests  arc  the  high  care  of  gov- 
ernments— bis  safety  and  prosperity  worthy  the  legislation 
of  God. 

.  The  tendency  is  to  make  humanity  every  thing,  to  deify 
man,  and  call  philanthropy  religion.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  creation  of  the  worlds  has  this  been  the  prevailing  tendency. 
It  has  taken  eighteen  hundred  years  for  Christianity  to  effect 
this  result  There  will  be  but  one  grander  this  side  the  mil- 
lennium, the  perfect  union  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in 
religion — and  that  Christianity  is  destined  to  accomplish. 
The  present  danger  is  that  devotion  to  human  interests  will 
be  made  the  sum  of  religion.  Such  is  the  imminent  liability 
of  passing  from  the  gloomy  extreme  of  soulless  Piety.  Shock-  • 
ed  at  the  discovery  that  man  has  been  discarded  from  the 
hitherto  prevalent  religion^  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  neophyte  in  view  of  the  illustrious  origin  and  destiny 
of  this  Lord  of  creation,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  become 
idolatrously  devoted  to  him  as  an  object  whose  worth  on  the 
one  hand,  and  whose  wants  on  the  other  present  a  double 
claim  to  our  religious  regards. 

While  we  deprecate  such  a  transition  from  one  fatal  ex- 
treme to  another,  we  nevertheless  do  rejoice  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  present  times  is  so  strongly  away  from  the  religion 
of  Piety.  Unloosed  from  such  a  fierce  extreme,  the  pendu- 
lum may  swing  furiously  by  the  centre  of  gravity^  and  certain- 
ly no  human  arm  can  stop  it,  but  a  mightier  power  will  at 
length  regulate  its  oscillations  within  the  terms  God  and  Man 
— riety  and  Philanthropy! 

'  We  may  expect  a  short  reign  of  the  religion  of  Philanthro- 
py. At  present  the  two  forms  co-exist.  They  incline  not  to 
coalesce,  but  to  conflict;  Each  feeling  strong,  the  one  in  the 
experience  and  authority  of  hoary  age,  the  other  in  the  vigor 
and  heroism  of  early  prime. 

Wfe  will  now  consider  the  grounds  of  the  mutual  hostility  - 
displayed  by  these  two  religions. 

The  God-ward  system  we  have  seen  is  essentially  a  religion 
otfftar.  By  being  associated  with  the  exercises  of  religion, 
f«ar,  under  any  circumstances  a  potent  passion,  becomes  om- 
nipotent* It  controls  the  soul,  excluding  what  it  cannot  sub- 
jagate  and  subjugating  what  it  cannot  exclude.  It  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  confidence  and  love  toward  any  being. 
Whom  it  does  not  fear  it  hates.  If  those  around  (he  Fearer 
are. also  the  victims  of  fear,  he  rejoices;  if  they  are  not,  he 
abhors  them,  fer,  nuserable  himself,  he  cannot  endure  to  see  ' 
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others  in  a  fair  way  to  be  happy.  Hence  the  disciples  of  <hc 
other  type  of  religion  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  hatred  and 
envy,  because  they  openly  renounce  all   allegiance   to  fear. 

There  is  another  ground  of  hostility  to  the  philanthropic  re- 
ligion. Fear  ever  seeks  to  propagate  it<»elf.  Its  victim,  cow- 
ering  under  the  awful  object,  strives  to  draj>  others  into  the 
sanne  baleful  Presence,  or  failing  in  this,  endeavors  to  make 
himself  an  object  of  fear.  He  strikes  terror  into  those  be- 
neath him,  just  as  the  wretched  slave  finds  a  grim  pleasure  in 
playing  the  petty  tyrant  among  scullions.  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  the  religion  of  fear  must  exclude  man — save  a^  it 
seizes  upon  him  to  fill  all  the  chambers  of  his  soul  with  its  own 
hell-torments.  This  religion  has  but  one  passion — fear,  but 
one  sentiment — piety,  butonc  act — worship,  but  one  object — 
God,  or  rather  the  Devil. 

The  man-ward  form  is  on  the  other  hand  a  religion  of  8ynr>- 
pathy.  Of  course  God  cannot  be  directly  its  object,  since 
he  is^not  subject  to  those  infirmities  which  are  the  special 
care  of  sympathy.  Indirectly  however,  he  is  the  object,  for, 
having  made  his  creatures  with  their  liabilities  to  want  and 
»ufiering,  attentions  to  human  interests  must  be  well  pleasing 
to  him,  and  the  scriptures  most  explicitly  teach  us  that  it  is 
'so,  particularly  in  those  remarkable  words  of  Christ,  which 
conclude  thus,  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  So 
far  this  religion  is  nominally  no^  without  a  God;  while  at  the 
same  time  Man  is  its  immediate  and  primary  object.  Its 
heart,  that  is  its  sensibility,  is  exquisitely  tender  toward  all 
who  are  in  distress,  and  it  finds  occasion  enough  to  exercise 
its  tender  feelings.  There  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a  de- 
mand in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  sighing,  for  such  a  religion. 
Accordingly,  it  feels  that  it  has  a  mission,  that  it  is  called  of 
God,  and  of  humanity  too.  Here  is  its  sphere — this  is  its 
meat  and  drink.  ^  I  mourn  for  millions"  is  the  motto  of  this 
lachrymal  religion.  It  wants  no  other  employment.  As  for 
praying,  psaim-sin&;ing,  and  stich  like — they  are  idle  ceremo- 
nies. It  would  enter  the  solemn  assemblies,  if  it  durst,  and 
drive  out  with  a  scourge  all  the  sanctimonious  worshipers, 
and  disperse  them  over  the  world  on  missions  of  benero- 
lence.  It  would  convert  every  sanctuary  into  a  hospital,  and : 
make  every  alter  smoke  with  a  bubbling  caldron  of  cbaritj«- 
soup. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  two  religions  of  such 
widel/  opposite  pnaciples  and  measures  roast  be  inveterate)/ 
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hostile.  Their  respective  disciples  mast  be  more  bitterlj  an- 
tagonistic than  were  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  The  adher- 
ent of  the  old  form  sees  in  the  new,  a  religion  without  ptefy* 
With  holy  horror  and  words  of  execration,  he  accosts  the 
sacrilegious  intruders  upon  the  hallowed  mystciiesof  religion, 

^^Proculhinc!  procnl  este profani! 
Conclamal  vates^  lotoque  aosistite  lucoJ^^ 

The  advocate  of  the  new,  sees  in  the  old,  a  religion  with- 
out Philanthropy,  and  straightway  denounces  it  as  a  doctrine 
of  Devils  I 

Again,  the  devotees  of  the  Gokl-ward  form  have  establish* 
ed  in  their  own  minds,  such  an  nssociafion  of  ideas  in  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  religion  and  humanity^  as  being  terms  of 
disagreement,  that  their  devotion  to  the  iormer  produces  and 
perpetuates  an  indifference  to  the  latter.  What  their  religion 
excludes,  their  piety  must  eschew.  With  them  deadness  to 
the  world  of  wants  and  miseries  passes  for  absorption  in 
God,  the  more  profound  the  one,  the  more  perfect  the  other, 
and  when  the  petrifying  heart  becomes  ^hard  as  the  nether 
millstone,'  the  unearthly  being  is  proclaimed  a  saint,  and  can- 
onization crowns  the  consummation !  Now  when  that  which 
is  rejected  from  the  idea  of  religion,  as  constituting  no  part 
of  it,  is  taken  up  by  another  class  and  made  the  very  essence 
of  it,  there  must  be  an  intense  hostility*  Our  national  histo- 
ry furnishes  a  forcible  illustratipn  of  this  principle.  The  idea 
of  liberty,  as  originally  held  bv  our  fathers,  was  exclusive  of 
the  slaves.  In  this  view  both  slaveholders  (among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  libertv,)  and  non-slaye- 
bolders  were  agreed.  With  them  liberty  and  slavery — perfect 
opporites  as  they  abstractly  are — stood  in  no  relation  involving 
incompatibility,  inasmuch  as  they  applied  to  entirely  different 
classes,  whose  respective  conditions,  as  of  right  established, 
they  truly  denoted.  The  negroes  were  destined  to  be  slaves, 
or  at  least  must  be  so  for  the  time  being;  and  consequently 
the  declaration  that  ^^  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal"  could 
not  be  construed  as  having  any  reference  to  them.  Let  now 
an  association  of  men  arise,  and  maintain,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution  and  declaration  of  Independence,  the 
slaves  right  to  liberty,  and,  by  implication,  call  in  question 
the  consistency  of  the  framers  of  those  documents.  There 
will  be  war  at  once.  The  very  fathers  of  liberty  are  impeach- 
ed. Shocking!  With  what  abhorrence  will  they  and  their 
reyerential  descendants  regard  the  upstart  expounders  of . 
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human  rights.  They  will  be  the  first  to  reject  the  claims  of 
the  slaves.  Their  very  attachment  to  freedom  will  be  the  soul 
of  their  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  negro!  In  perfect 
accordance  with  this  representation  have  been  the  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  There  have  been 
no  enemies  more  bitter  or  unsparing  than  some  of  the  bold^ 
est  champions  of  human  liberty. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the  two  forms  of  religion 
at  the  present  period.  The  Pietists  behold  the  man-worship- 
ers— prayerless  busy-bodies — waking  heaven  and  earth  to 
liberate  a  few  millions  of  slaves — denouncing  curses  upon 
the  church,  *  speaking  evil  of  dignities,'  and  they  regard  it  all 
as  a  nwst  impious  assault  upon  their  *holy  religion.'  They 
mourn  that  Zion  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  In  their  deep, 
self-righteousness,  they  exclaim — ^*If  the  foundntions  be  de- 
stroyed, what  can  the  righteous  do!"  They  sigh  for  the  for- 
mer days  when  religion  was  suffered  to  maintain  its  holy  ele- 
vation above  human  concernments,  when  it  was  left  to  its  own 
loved  employments,  of  swinging  censers  and  saying  masses.  On 
the  contrary  the  zealous  disciples  of  the  religion  of  humani- 
ty look  upon  all  this  as  downright  diabolism — and  in  some 
cases  they  almost  forget  their  zeal  for  humanity  in  their  war- 
fare against  so  monstrous  a  perversion  of  religion. 

We  ask  now,  where  is  the  hope  that  these  variant  religions 
will  ever  be  united?  Is  it  in  their  becominjij  better  acquain- 
ted with  each  other?  This  will  but  aggravate  the  hostility. 
Should  they  meet  to  compare  notes,  it  would  be  but  to  part 
with  fierce  words  and  fixed  enmity.  It  would  be  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Prophets,  Matthias  and  Joe  Smith.  They  had 
heard  of  each  others  fame,  as  prophets  of  the  Lord;  they 
determined  upon  an  interview,  they  met,  they  sounded  each 
other's  pretensions,  they  examined  each  other's  commission?. 
It  was  a  severe'  scrutiny — prophet  proving  prophet!  At 
length  the  investigation  closed.  Matthias  called  for  Joe's 
judgment. 

^  I  pronounce  you  an  Impostor"  said  Joe. 

"  And  I  pronounce  you  an  Impostor  and  an  arrant  scoun- 
drel," retorted  Matthias.  The  interview  ended.  The  Pro- 
phets never  sought  another. 

We  repeat  the  inquiry — where  is  the  hope  of  an  alliance 
between  the  belligerent  systems?  We  answer — it  is  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  proposes,  yea  it  purposes,  to  effect  a  perfect  un- 
ion. The  gospel  is  in  theory  a  scheme  of  religion  in  which 
these  polar  extremes'blend  and  fuse  with  equatorial  intensity. 
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What  the  gospel  is  in  theory,  religion  will  be  in  fact;  for  the 
gospel  18  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  What 
it  devises,  it  can  and  will  accomplish.  The  time  will  be  when 
the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  when  Pietj 
and  Philanthropy  shall  meet,  when  Sacrifice  and  Sympathy 
shall  kiss  each  other.  To  effect  this  is  pre-eminently  the  ob- 
ject of  Christianity;  and  its  achievement  will  be  its  crowning 
glory. 

The  genius  of  the  gospel  is  both  God-ward  and  Man-ward. 
This  is  manifest  in  all  its  inculcations  and  announcements. 
How  beautifully  is  it  set  forth  in  the  angelic  chorus  which 
charmed  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  the  night  the  Savior 
was  born ;  ••'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men."  Piety  had  gone  over  the  earth,  shouting 
"  Glory  to  God;"  Philanthropy  had  faintly  whispered,  "  good 
will  to  men;" — Christianity  harmonized  both  in  a  sublime  an- 
them, and  sent  "  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host"  to  teach 
men  how  to  sing  it.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  is  seen  too  in 
the  bi-une  commandment,  in  which  with  the  same  positive- 
ness  of  precept  and  the  same  severity  of  sanction,  are  enjoin- 
ed love  to  God^  und  love  to  Man^  *^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  genius  of  the 
gospel  is  displayed  with  an  awful  brightness  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. Divinity  conjoined  with  Humanity !  The  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Son  of  Man!  IIow  clearly  does  this  indicate  that  the 
religion  of  which  this  God-man  was  the  founder,  was  to  em- 
brace both  God  and  man.  Man  alone  could  not  originate  it, 
God  alone  could  not  establish  it.  It  was  a  religion  for  both — 
bt>th  therefore  must  participate  in  its  establishment;  and  ac- 
cordingly both  were  represented  in  the  incarnate  God.  Who 
would  have  conjectured  that  such  a  religion  could  ever  be 
perverted  into  an  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  man 
under  the  sacred  name  of  Piety! 

The  genius  of  th(^  gospel  appears  in  the  double  mission  of 
the  Saviour;  namely,  the  vindication  of  God's  law,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  violators  of  thai  law.  It  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  Savior's  actions.  While  upon  him  devolved  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  founding  a  kingdom,  which  should  ultimately 
displace  all  other  kingdoms,  and  spread  its  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  yet  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  went  about  doing  good!  It  would 
almost  seem  to  have  required  two  separate  beings  to  have  ao 
complished  such  very  different  undertakings,  to  hare  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  such  distinct  enterprises.     The  genius  of 
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the  gospel  appears  in  his  wounderful  example,  in  which  are 
saillastriously  combined  Piety  and  Philonthropj.  What  de- 
votion, what  heavenlj  mindedness,  what  communion  with  hit 
God  in  secret  places! 

**  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air, 

Witnetaed  the  fervor  oi  hia  prayer." 

Yet  we  find  him  in  the  highways  of  the  busy  world,  we 
meet  with  him  in  the  market  places,  we  step  into  the  syna* 
gogues — he  is  there,  we  look  out  upon  the  sultry  plain  and 
there  he  walks  wearily  along,  we  behold  him  among  the 
fishermen,  we  discover  him  sitting  at  meat  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  we  hear  him  preaching  on  the  mount  and  by  the  sea 
shore,  we  find  him  compassionating  the  multitude  and  feeding 
them,  we  track  his  footsteps  over  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee, we  behold  him  pressing  upon  the  woman  at  the  well  of 
Sychar,  the  water  of  life,  till  he  forgets  his  own  bodily  thirst, 
and  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  we  find  him  drowning  his  own 
mighty  sorrows  in  the  little  griefs  of  Mary  and  Martha! — 
How  too  is  tlie  genius  of  the  gospel  set  forth  in  the  death  of 
Christ  He  died  for  God,  and  he  died  for  man.  He  died 
himself  both  God  and  man!  Hear  him  one  moment  say, 
*^  Father  forgive  them,";>ind  the  next,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me."  And  when  he  gives  up  the  ghost, 
the  darkening  heavens  and  the  rending  earth  attest  the  part- 
nership of  God  and  man  in  the  awful  transaction.  The  Kes- 
urection  too,  proclaims  the  genius  of  the  gospel.  Although 
the  work  is  finished,  the  Redeemer  cannot  ascend  to  the  ^'  glo- 
ry which  he  had  with  the  Father,  before  the  world  was,"  till 
he  has  shown  himself  to  his  disciples,  ate  with  them,  conrt- 
fbrted  them,  chased  away  their  fears,  and  given  them  their 
great  commission.  And  what  was  that?  Go  into  caves? — 
Build  convents?  Climb  pillars?  Retire  from  the  world,  and 
spend  life  in  pious  meditations? — ^''Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  and  lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  time."  There  goes  Christian- 
ity over  the  earth,  God-sent  and  God-attended — the  imperson- 
ation of  Piety  and  Philanthropy ! 

But  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  deserve  special  attention. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  denunciations  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  their  inhuman  religion.  The  disciples 
were  not  a  little  infected  with  the  prevsiiling  notions  of  reli- 
gion, as  consisting  in  worship  and  austere  observances.  The 
Savior  did  not  so  much  need  to  set  up  a  system  anew — as 
would  have  been  necessary  where  there  was  no  religion.    It 
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was  his  province — recognizing  the  existence  of  a  religion^  and 
retaining  what  was  good  in  it — to  add  what  was  deficient. 
Thus  he  lays  his  finger  upon  the  two  departments  of  religion, 
andsajs  ^^this  ought  ye  to  have  done^  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone."  It  would  be  natural  and  proper  however  to  dwell 
chiefly  upon  that  branch  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
which  it  was  his  object  to  callattention  to,  until  it  was  incor- 
porated into  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  his  disciples  as  a  car- 
dinal part  of  their  religion.  This  was  the  precise  course 
which  Christ  took.  In  the  passages  which  follow,  it  will  be 
seen  how  he  runs  across  the  cherished  views  ^  and  reli- 
gious habitude^  of  his  disciples,  ereatlj  no  doubt  to  their 
surprise,  if  not  mortification.  Religion  with  him,  as  illustra- 
ted in  these  scenes,  is  evidently  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  religion  is  with  them. 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  call  attention  presents  the 
case  of  Bartimeus — the  blind  beggar;  see  Mark  It):  45-52. 
We  quote  from  want  of  room  but  two  verses.  "  And  many 
charged  him  that  he  would  hold  his  peace;  but  he  cried  tlie 
more  a  great  deal,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 
And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  commanded  him  to  be  called.  And 
they  call  the  blind  man,  saying  unto  him,  Be  of  good  com- 
fort, rise,  he  calleth  thee."  Upon  this  case  we  remark,  that 
a  multitude  were  accompanying  Christ  and  his  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  following  him  with  a  sort 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  which  shortly  after  broke  out  in  ex- 
traordinary exhibitions,  such  as  casting  clothes  and  branches 
of  trees  in  his  way,  and  shouting  a  triumphal  pean  in  his  hon- 
or. Their  religion  was  at  it  highest  pitch.  A  miserable  beg- 
gar, by  the  way  side,  cries  for  mercy.  Theiryeligious  feelings 
are  shocked — it  is  an  intrusion,  an  annoyance.  If  he  had 
cried  ^Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David!''  and  fallen  upon  his 
knees  to  worship  as  they  passed,  it  would  have  been  most 
grateful  to  their  devotional  frame  of  mind.  But  no!  the  ill- 
hred  wretch  cries  for  mercy.  They  charge  him  to  hold  his 
peace.  In  their  pious  indignation  they  would  have  trodden 
him  into  the  earth.  Here  is  man's  religion.  Now  see  the  Sa* 
vior's  religion.  ^  And  Jesus  stood  still  and  commanded  him 
to  be  called.'"  Jesus  stood  stilly  and  made  all  that  multitude 
stand,  arrested  the  stately  procession,  not  to  make  some  stur- 
dy rebel  bow,  with  bared  bead,  at  his  approach,  but  to  grant 
the  request  of  a  blind  beggar!  What  must  have  been  the 
amazement  of  the  multitude,  and  of  his  disciples  at  this  vio- 
lation of  the  proprieties  of  a  grand  occasion. 
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Our  next  quotation  will  be  from  Matt  15:  23-33.  ^  And 
heboid  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  tbe  same  coasts  and 
cried  unto  him  saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Son  of  David ! 
My  daughter  is  greviously  vexed  with  a  devil.  But  he  an- 
swered  her  not  a  word.  And  his  disciples  came  and  besought 
him,  saying,  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us.^'  How 
could  the  disciples  be  so  cruel!  It  was  their  religion  made 
them  so.  They  feared  to  have  their  Lord  and  master  moles- 
ted. How  different  was  his  reception  of  the  poor  woman. 
Theirs  was  a  religion  which  had  no  bowels  of  meAy.  His 
was  a  religion  which  overflowed  with  the  vearnings  of  com- 
passion. Theirs  was  a  religion  which  repulsed  the  suppliant 
in  the  name  of  piety — His  was  a  religion  which  in  the  name 
of  vity  gave  e\^n  this  stranger  her  request 

Mark  10:  13-14.  '^And  they  brousfat  young  children  to 
him  that  he  should  touch  them;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  them. 
But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  un- 
to them,  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.^'  Here  is 
a  still  more  striking  case  of  contrast  between  the  religion  of 
the  disciples  and  that  of  Christ  The  religion  of  Piety  has  a 
special  abhorrence  of  little  children.  Its  harshness,  its 
haughtiness,  its  heartlessness  induce  this  feeling.  The  sweet, 
joyous,  fearless,  trusting,  affectionate  nature  of  childhood  is  a 
dagger  in  the  very  soul  of  Piety.*  Hindoo  piety,  throws 
children  to  the  crocodiles.  Piety  nominally  Christian,  flings 
them  to  the  world,  as  unfit  subjects  for  religion.  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  that  they  must  not  only  receive  little  chil- 
dren, but  become  such  themselves,  in  order  to  possess  true 
reli^on. 

Thus  we  are  presented  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  with 
three  cases  representing  respectively  the  very  classes  which 
the  religion  of  Piety  has  always  treated  with  especial 
neglect  and  heartlessness,  namely,  the  poor,  friendless 
women,  and  children.  At  the  first  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom, Christ  drew  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  these 
classes,  and  taught  them  explicitly,  that  by  their  treat- 
ment of  them  the  genuineness  of  their  religion  was  to  be  test- 
ed. He  established  a  religion  in  which  the  poor,  the  feeble, 
the  helpless,  were  ever  to  find  a  refuge.     He  transmitted  to 

*Soine  time  ago,  one  of  these- ^im-visaged  Pietiits,  Beeiog  some  children 
Uagbing  oat  their  glee,  addressed  them,  with  a  sternness  which  almost  petrified 
their  little  hearts,  in  the  following  language — *'  Children,  if  you  don't  repent 
of  that  yen  will  be  damned}^' 
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them  the  same  privilege  which  he  had  given  thedn  in  his  day 
— the  privilege  of  calling  upon  his  disciples  for  help  and  com* 
fort  as  they  had  called  upon  him.  And  such  has  been  their 
understanding  wherever  Christianity  has  extended*  Ever 
since  blind  fiartimeus  lifted  up  his  voice  for  mercy,  the 
wretched  poor  of  earth  have  been  crying,  ^  Disciples  of  Je- 
sus have  mercy  on  us,"  and  if  repulsed,  they  have  cried  so 
much  the  more.  Ever  since  that  woman  of  Canaan  sued  for 
mercy  for  her  suffering  daughter,  desolate  mothers  have  stretch- 
ed forth  ftnploring  hands  for  mercy  for  themselves  and  their 
degraded  daughters.  Alas  that  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  should  ever  have  turned  away  these  applicants  unblest! 
But  they  have.  At  an  early  period  the  disciples  of  the  new 
faith  adopted  the  very  view  of  religion  which  C^hrist  had  so 
sterly  rebuked  in  his  followers — they  came  to  regard  all  such 
drafts  upon  their  humanity  in  the  light  of  spiritual  annoyan- 
ces, of  draw-backs  upon  their  piety.  Then  they  began  to 
discourage  them,  and  to  send  away  the  applicants,  not  without 
a  rebuke  for  their  obtrusion  of  their  carnal  wants  and  sordid 
griefs  upon  their  religious  hours — all  this  they  did  in  the  name 
OP  God!  This  has  been  too  much  the  course  of  things  even 
down  to  the  present  time.  Christianity  has  been  perverted. 
Its  history,  save  as  we  trace  it  to  the  retreat  of  some  obscure 
disciple,  or  discern  its  primitive  purity  in  the  self-denying  life 
of  an  occasional  individual,  is  the  history  of  pompous  rites^ 
of  iron  creeds,  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  of  the  outward 
and  the  God-ward.  Such  especially  is  Popery,  of  which, 
perhaps  a  more  characteristic  account  cannot  be  given  than 
that  it  is  a  religion  of  piety,  dissociated  from  philanthropy. 
Where  this  system  prevails,  humanity  ^^  withers  under  the 
cold  shade'*  of  religion.  It  makes  no  account  of  human  in- 
*terests,  it  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  human  rights,  it  tram-, 
pies  on  individual  conscience,  anathematizes  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, frowns  upon  the  spirit  of  independence,  discountenan- 
ces genenil  education,  and  forces  conformity  to  creeds  and 
rituals.  Its  withholding  of  the  Bible  and  the  Cup  from  the 
laity  is  the  symbol  of  its  genius;  for  it  is  a  system  of  exac- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  of  withholdings  on  the  other.  Its 
roonachism  is  the  living  proclamation  of  its  essential  misan- 
thropy. Its  entire  round  of  observances — in  which  is  its  life 
— ^is  crushing,  benighting  and  degrading  to  humanity. 

The  same  vitiated  form  of  Christianity  has  obtained  a- 
mong  the  protestant  churches.  While  they  have  combated 
the  grosser  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  have 
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copied  the  very  priaciplc  whence  all  those  corruptions 
flow — the  principle  of  loveless  piety.  They  have  rejec- 
ted the  mummery  of  her  worship,  but  they  have  retained 
its  formality,  its  cold  elevation  above  the  cries  of  human  dis- 
tress. We  ask  with  grief  and  shame,  what  has  Romanism 
done  more  monstrously  inhuman  than  the  countenancing  and 
carrying  on  of  slavery,  of  war?  This  has  been  the  execra- 
ble work  of  protestant  Christianity,  that  too,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  world! 
In  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  we  must 
speak  aloud  against  these  misrepresentations  of  Christianity. 
Where  do  we  see  Religion  to-day?  and  in  what  work  is  she 
engaged,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  her  high  priests?  See 
her  opening,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  sluices  of  human 
wretchedness!  See  her  taking  the  lead  in  the  direst  modes 
of  human  torture!  See  her  radiant  form  moving  to  and  fro 
over  the  battle-field,  beckoning  on  the  embattled  hosts,  enfu- 
riating  man  with  the  passions  of  hell,  drinking  in  the  shouts 
of  the  victors  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  wading  in  man's 
blood,  and  then  after  the  dreadful  work  is  o'er,  behold  her 
opening  her  venerated  temples  to  return  thanks  and  give 
praise  to  the  Gorf  of  battles!  See  Religion  sanctifying  the 
African  slave-trade,  shielding  American  slavery  from  the 
shafts  of  unregenerate  philanthropists,  opening  her  cities  of 
refuge  to  the  slaveholder  filling  from  the  reprobation  of  the 
world,  making  her  altars  and  shrines  the  retreats  of  those 
who  are  allowed  no  quarter  by  an  indignant  public  opinion, 
and  administering  the  sacred  balm  of  Gilead  to  soothe  and 
heal  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  truth!  See  religion 
with  her  own  breath,  blowing  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  till  the 
flames  crackle  around  the  consuming  bodies  of  men  *^  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy."  See  Religion  devising  inquisitori- 
al racks,  sitting  grimly  at  the  wheel,  smiling  at  the  cracking 
of  the  dislocated  joints  and  fnictured  bones! 

Says  an  eloquent  writer  in  a  late  English  Review: 
'^  If  there  is  one  spectacle  more  odious  than  another  of  all 
which  history  presents  to  us,  it  is  this;  to  see  men  practising 
all  the  brutalities  of  war,  treading  down  their  enemies,  doing 
all  that  rage  and  the  worst  passions  prompt,  and  doing  all 
amid  exclamations  of  piety,  devout  acknowledgements  of  sub- 
mission to  divine  will,  and  professions  of  gratitude  to  God. 
The  pious  soldier  carries  with  him  to  the  battle  field,  to  the 
seige,  to  the  niassacre,  not  one  even  of  those  eenerous  feel- 
ings which  war  itself  permits  towards  a  foe.    He  chooses  to 
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call  his  enemy  the  enemy  of  God,  and  kneels  before  he  fights, 
that  the  inexpressible  mercy  may  be  granted  of  cutting  his 
throat  r 

We  are  constrained  to  ask  where  was  true  Christianity 
when  but  a  few  years  since  the  pulpits  throughout  this  land 
proclaimed,  and  the  religious  press  re-echoed — Negro  preju- 
dice is  invincible?  when  the  editor  of  a  widely  circulated 
commanding  religious  paper,  printed  in  Boston,  could  teach, 
by  way  of  opposition  t6  anti-slavery  principles,  that  men  have 
no  rights^  that  they  lost  them  in  the  fall?  When  a  New  Eng- 
land divine,  in  a  public  meeting,  (an  Association  of  ministers 
we  believe,)  could  apply  the  scripture  *'^  if  thou  art  called,  be- 
ing a  servant,  care  not  for  it"  to  the  American  slave,  and  ac- 
company it  with  the  heartless  comment  ^^  and  if  he  should  not 
care,  why  should  I  care^^  ? 

These  are  but  too  humiliating  evidences  that  Christianity 
has  not  yet  effected,  generally,  the  harmonious  union  of  Piety 
and  Philanthropy.  Nor  should  this  excite  our  astonishment. 
This  is  the  grand  mission  of  Christianity;  and  when  it  is  fully 
accomplished  the  millennium  will  be  at  the  door.  Christi- 
anity is  one  thing,  the  Church  anolhcr.  The  one  is  perfect, 
the  other  progressive.  The  Church  was  indeed  designed  to 
be  a  perfect  exemplification  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  not 
been;  on  the  contrary  it  has  always  been  imperfect,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  grossly  so.  While  in  every  age 
a  few  have  lived  out  religion  in  its  purity,  embodying  its  Piety 
and  its  Philanthropy,  the  commanding  influences  have  sepa- 
rated the  two  elements  of  religion,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole 
has  been  an  extremely  defective  exponent  of  Christianity. 
There  has  however  been  some  progress  from  age  to  age.  The 
religion  of  the  lleformcrs,  of  the  Covenanters,  or  of  the 
Puritans  would  not  suffice  for  the  religion  of  the  present  day. 
Even  the  Christianity  of  a  half  century  ago,  with  its  gloomy 
dogmas,  its  bigotry,  its  sectarian  strifes,  its  persecuting  spirit, 
its  intolerance,  its  deep  slumber  over  prevailing  imnooralities, 
yea  its  participation  in  them,  its  destitution  of  the  reformato- 
ry, tlie  revival  and  the  missionary  spirit,  would  not  be  counte- 
nanced now.  With  all  that  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church,  it  cannot,  we  think  be  denied  that 
its  position  is  more  advanced  and  its  prospects  more  encoura- 
ging than  those  of  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  True, 
the  peace  of  the  last  century  is  broken — but  we  bless  God 
for  it,  it  was  the  peace  of  the  tombs.  True,  the  unity  of  the 
great  denominatioDS  has  been  disturbed — but  we  bless  God 
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for  Ihis^  it  was  ecclesiastical  unity^  that  foe  of  Christian  union, 
freedom  and  progress.  True,  we  have  universal  agitation, 
nn  endless  diversity  oi  opinion,  and  an  uitheard  of  boldness 
in  the  utterance  of  thought — altogether  forbidding,  one  might 
think,  the  hope  of  uniformity  and  co-operation.  But  we  fear 
not  the  issue.  Time,  truth,  and  He  who  said  to  the  tempest 
and  the  sea, "Peace,  be  still,"  will  bring  a  calm;  and  when 
the  calm  docs  come,  it  will  be  a  sound  and  safe  one.  True, 
again,  there  are  those  who  are  abandoning  the  Protestant 
Church  and  shamelessly  seeking  the  harlot  embraces  of  Rome 
— we  bless  God  for  this  too,  they  are  retreating,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  owls  and  bats,  from  the  dawning  light  into  thicker 
darkness.  True,  once  more,  there  are  mighty  influences  in 
the  Church,  which  are  laboring  to  drag  her  back  into  the  arms 
of  that  ghastly  peace  and  unity  from  which,  like  a  poor  pant- 
ing fugitive  slave,  she  is  making  her  escape;  but  we  oless 
God  that  they  are  likely  to  have  such  miserable  success.  We 
certainly  envy  them  not  their  inheritance  of  shame,  in  the 
coming  noon  of  Zion's  freedom  and  glory.  Eighteen  centuries 
of  toil  and  conflict,  of  battles  alternately  lost  and  won,  have 
been  spent  in  bringing  the  Church  where  she  now  stands — 
where  her  sons  are  demanding  the  universal  recognition  of 
philanthropy  as  an  essential  element  in  religion.  This  is  the 
distinction  of  our  times;  and  it  is  full  of  promise.  From 
this  proud  eminence  the  Church  can  never  be  dragged  down, 
her  course  is  upward.  Religion  can  nevermore  |)e  a  system 
of  formalism,  of  man-contemning  Piety. 

But  how  does  Christianity  propose  to  effect  the  union  of 
Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  religion?  In  prosecuting  this  inqui- 
ry we  shall  see  that  from  the  outset  Christianity  pursues  a 
course  wholly  different  from  that  of  every  other  system  of 
religion,  that  this  course  is  the  only  one  which  can  pos- 
sibly effect  the  desired  union,  that  it  can  and  must  effect  it, 
and  moreover  that  Christianity  possesses  the  very  resources 
reqiiisite  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  this  object 

Christianity  begins  with  eradicating  selfishness  from  the 
heart.  This  we  have  seen  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  two  op- 
posing religions.  Selfishness  originally  sundered  God  and 
man,  it  has  ever  been  the  "  perverter  of  the  right  ways  of 
God,"  and  so  long  as  it  has  the  framing  of  religions,  it  will 
rob  both  God  and  man.  Selfishness  has  always  been  willing, 
•n  the  whole  that  God  should  be  worshiped  and  dreaded, 
that  his  temples  should  be  thronged  with  soulless  votaries.  It 
is  willing  too  that  humanity  should  have  its  devotees,  who  will 
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^  give  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,"  yet  without  love.  Above  all,  selfishness  is  willing 
that  the  two  religions  should  ^^  bite  and  devour  one  another'' 
in  their  zeal  to  establish  their  respective  claims.  This 
strengthens  her  dominion.  But  selfishness  never  can  nor  will 
consent  to  their  union  and  co-operation.  This  would  be  fatal 
to  her  interests.  Selfishness  must  therefore  be  dethroned 
and  banished.  ,  This  Christianity  does. 

It  also  releases  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  fciir,  the  on- 
ly principle  of  the  God-ward  religion,  as  constructed  by  sel- 
fishness. No  other  religion  save  Christianity  has  ever  declar- 
ed against  the  slavery  of  fear,  hence  no  other  has  been  able 
to  unite  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  an  impossible  thing  where 
fear  is.  Christianity  most  effectually  breaks  this  bitter  thral- 
dom. 

It  also  introduces  into  the  soul,  as  the  basis  of  all  religious 
action,  the  new  and  noble  principle  of  Love.  Here  is  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  Gospel  and  every  other 
scheme.  Love  casteth  out  fear,  it -beholds  God  as  a  Friend, 
it  chooses  him  as  its  supreme  adorable  Object.  In  Him  love 
sees  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  at  once  it  brcomes  the 
disinterested  friend  of  humanity.  Love  equally  inspires  the 
devotions  of  the  worshiper  and  sustains  the  activities  of  the 
philanthropist.  In  both  spheres— diverse  and  remote  as  they 
appear  from  each  other — love  is  perfectly  at  home.  It  is  a 
great  exhaustlessorb  whose  rays  shine  both  God-ward  and 
Man-ward. 

Christianity  also  reveals  to  man  a  God  of  love.  To  sus- 
tain its  religion  of  fear,  selfishness  forms  a  God  who  delights 
in  sacrifices  and  homajre,  but  is  indifferent  to  the  well-being 
of  his  worshipers.  The  gospel  presents  a  God  whose  name 
is  Love.  The  soul  that  truly  apprehends  the  God  of  the 
gospel,  can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  a  religion  of  inhu- 
manity. 

Christianity  also  enjoins  a  piety  of  love — a  worship  of  love. 
Her  sacrifices  are  those  of  a  broken  heart,  of  praise  and  thanks- 

flving,  and 6<^orc  they  are  offered  she  requires  her. votaries  to 
e  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  '^  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  Beautiful  Religion!  When  too,  the  knee  is  bent  in 
prayer,  and  penitence  asks  forgiveness,  it  is  taught  to  pray, 
^^  Forgive  me  my  sins,  as  I  forgive  those  who  sin  against  me." 
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Again  we  say — beautiful  religion!    From  its  altars  to  its  foot- 
stools it  is  redolent  of  humanity. 

Again,  Christianity  exhibits  the  august  Object  of  worship 
as  a  Supreme  Philanthropist.  The  best  friend  man  has^  his 
tcnderest  sympathizer^  his  most  patient  counsellor^  his  most 
generous  benefactor  is  God.  To  commune  with  this  Being 
is  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence. 
To  worship  him  is  to  be  filled  with  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ing. Piety  cannot  burn  long  in  the  presence  of  her  God, 
without  rushing  away  to  bless  a  dying  race. 

Again  Christianity  reveals  the  cross,  inscribed  with  these 
effaceless  words  '^  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life."  There,  from  that  dear  Cross, 
shinesthehumanity  of  religion!  There  hangs,  and  bleeds,  and 
dies,  the  Incarnate  God !  Humanity  is  joint  sufferer  with  Di- 
vinity; and  it  has  its  full  share  in  the  blessings.  The  Cross 
is  the  magna  chnrtii  of  nr^nkind.  If  ever  religion  proves 
traitor  to  man,  and  seeks  to  bury  his  interests  beneath  her 
proud  temples  of  Piety,  he  can  point  her  to  the  Cross^  and 
bid  her  hear  those  dying  words,  ^  behold  thy  son."  Christ 
came  both  God  and  man  that  by  being  at  once  the  object  of 
Piety  and  Philanthropy,  he  might  cultivate  simultaneously  in 
his  disciples  these  different  principles,  and  thus  give  a  right 
direction  and  thoroughness  to  their  religion. 

Finally,  Christianity  decides  the  question  between  the  rival 
religions,  and  blends  them  in  one,  by  making  Philanthropy 
the  test  of  Piety. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  has  am- 
ple power  and  resources  to  establish  this  religion  among 
men.  Its  power  is  in  the  Cross,  its  agency  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  has  been  sent  to  '''  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment."  In  the  selfish  heart  he 
works  convictions,  thence  flows  repentance,  selfishness  is  re- 
nounced, love  is  embraced — then  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is 
set  up  in  the  heart — then  Piety  a^d  Philanthropy  meet  and 
dwell  together. 

To  maintain  this  lioly  alliance,  and  perpetuate  its  fruits, 
provision  is  made  by  the  gospel  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart,  sanctified  and  adorned  for  his  tem- 
ple. God  dwells  with  man.  This  is  the  crowning  provision 
for  saints  on  earth.  Thus  taken  into  sacred  union  with  Gk>d. 
filled  with  his  spirit,  the  individual  is  a  living  exemplification 
of  Christianity.    He  loves  God  and  he  loves  man.    He  is  a 
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living  epistle  read  and  known  of  all  men.  He  is  an  acknowl- 
edged denoonstration  of  the  practicability  of  Piety  and  Phi- 
laffithropy  being  harmonized  in  one  bosom,  and  exercised  by 
one  being.  One  such  Christian  is  a  great  light  in  the  world — 
a  great  light  in  the  Church.  His  influence  will  be  felt  till  the 
union  which  he  exemplifies  prevails. 

But  we  must  express  the  conviction  that  nothing  will  conr^ 
plete  the  alliance  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  but  ^mighty  re' 
vival  of  pure  religion.     This  must  be  the  work  of  the   Holy 
Ghost,  in  answer  to  prevailing  prayer;  for  this  great  triumph 
of  Chrrstianity  must  especially  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  era  of  revivals,  say  some,  is  past.     If  they   mean,   revi- 
vals of  precisely  the  type  of  the  last  great  series,   we   shall 
not  dispute  with  them.     Such  revivals  are  not  the  demand   of 
the  present  times.     They  well  met  the  wants   of  that  day. 
They  exploded  certain  errors  pertaining  to  divine  and  human 
agency,  human  ability,  the  freedom  of  the  will  &c.,  which 
•ilmost  nullified  the  power  of  truth,  and  palsied  the  arm  of  the 
Church.      They   made  religion  a  practical   reality.     They 
transformed  man  from  a  machine  into  a  moral  responsible  be- 
ing.    They  imparted  to  Christianity  a  vitality  and  a  vigor  to 
which  it  had  been  for  many  gloomy  centuries  a  stranger.  The 
great  truth  which  they  settled,  and  settled  forever,  was  this — 
man  may,  if  he  will,  repent,  believe,  and  be  saved.   It  was  the 
question  of  salvation  which  was  then  involved.     To  push  this 
issue  now,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  renewed  the   revi- 
val scenes  of  twenty  years  ago,  would  we  think  result  in  utter 
disappointment.     Who  believes  for  a  moment   that   similar 
revivals  could  now  roll  over  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist  and   Methodist  Churches  as   those  did?    We  shall 
have  revivals,  more  powerful  and  glorious  than  any  yet  recor- 
ded, bat  they  will  be  somewhat  different  in  character.     Here 
opens  too  wide  a  field  for  our  present  survey,  though  a  more 
interesting  one  could  scarcely  be  expanded  before  the  Christ- 
ian mind.    We  can  only  say   briefly   that  the  first  achieve- 
ment of  the  revivals  to  come  will  be  the   awakening  of  the 
Church  to  the  almost  total  ft^ant  of  the  element  of  humanity 
in  the  prevalent  religion.     This   will  be  a  discovery  over- 
whelming in  its  character;  it  will  excite  a  horror  only   less 
than  that  which  would  be  felt  should  it  be  known  that  the 
Church  bad  actually  apostatized  from  God.   It  will  be  follow- 
ed  by  profound   humiliation  and   repentance,  by  bitter  tears 
and  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered*    The  toleration  of  sla- 
very, of  war,  and  of  other  giant  crimes  against  humanity  will 
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be  confessed  as  sin  of  the  darkest  hue.  The  attempts  now 
made  by  General  Assemblies  and  other  religious  bodies  to 
maintain  a  dignified  silence  on  these  questions  so  vitally  invok- 
ing human  interests,  will  be  viewed  with  unmitigated  abhor- 
rence. The  most  advanced  position  yet  taken  by  any  Church- 
es in  the  benevolent  movements,  will  be  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  mere  mockery  of  the  claims  of  humanity.  The 
missionary  enterprise,  as  hitherto  conducted  will  excite  sur- 
prise and  sorrow.  The  annual  contribution  of  funds,  the 
number  of  missionaries  annually  sent,  and  the  measure  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  existing  among  the  Churches,  will  in  the  light  of 
a  truly  awakened  Christianity  be  facts  perfectly  astounding. 
What  startling  revelations  will  be  made  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  open  all  eyes  and  all  hearts  to  the  frightful  w^tes  of 
human  wretchedness  over  which  the  Church  has  been  slum- 
bering! The  work  of  the  Spirit  will  begin  at  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  digging  in  the  wall  and  the  exposure  of  corruption 
will  be  awfuL  But  the  result  will  be  glorious.  Christians 
will  awake  to  their  duties.  They  will  feel  that  upon  them 
rests  the  Savior's  last  commission.  They  will  go  forth.  They 
will  carry  salvation  around  the  globe.  They  will  be  boldly 
aggressive  upon  the  empire  of  darkness.  They  will  do  and 
dare  to  the  death  for  God  and  humanity.  They  will  elevate 
the  standard  of  holy  living  and  self-denying  action.  They 
will  reject  all  compromises  with  sin;  they  will  repudiate  nil 
worldly  policy;  they  will  renounce  ease,  spurn  proffered  hon- 
ors, bid  adieu  to  the  circles  of  self-righteous  moralists,  and  go 
into  all  high  ways  and  hedges  with  the  invitations  and  com- 
pulsions of  the  Gospel. 

But  finally — the  union  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  reli- 
gion will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  the  full  dis- 
play of  the  genius  of  Christianity.  It  will  vindicate  it  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  system  of  intolerable  exactions  and 
crushing  burthens,  as  all  other  religions  have  been.  What  a 
beautiful  representation  of  essential  Christianity  is  contained 
in  the  saying  ''^  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  Well  may 
the  Savior  enjoin  upon  mankind  to  ^'  go  and  learn  what  this 
meaneth" — this  peculiar  feature  of  his  religion.  Other  re- 
ligions cry — ^*  Sacrifice,  sacrifice,  blood,  blood,"  but  his  cries 
**  Mercy,  mercy." 

"  JetBs'  blood  through  all  the  skies, 
Mercy,  free,  boundless  mercy,  cries.*' 

It  will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it   presents  to   the 

world  a  religion,  one  province  of  which  is  to  watch  over  and 
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promote  human  interests.  It  will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity 
that  it  blesses  the  world  with  a  humanized  piety  and  a  sanc- 
tified philanthropy;  both  entirely  different  from  the  exercises 
which  have  borne  these  names,  both  emanations  from  the  same 
principle,  love,  each  aiding  the  other,  piety  sustaining  phi- 
lanthropy, and  philanthropy  kindling  piety;  piety  bearing  to 
the  throne  of  grace  the  causes  in  which  philanthropy  is  toil- 
ing, and  philanthropy  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  her  labors,  in 
the  assurance  that  piety  is  no  longer  dooming  her  to  hell,  but 
is  bidding  her  God-speed,  and  praying  for  her  largest  success. 
It  will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  she  furnishes  man 
with  a  well  balanced  religion,  not  all  piety,  not  all  philanthro- 
py, not  a  part  but  the  whole.  One-sided  religions  have  been 
the  cuwe  of  the  world. 

Great  changes  and  improvements,  amounting  almost  to  a 
remodelling  of  the  entire  fabric  of  religion  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  evangelical  alliance  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy. 

The  crerds  will  undergo  important  modifications  The  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  now  in  vogue  may  be  substantially  sound, 
yet  far  from  perfect.  The  cast  of  one's  theology  will  be  as 
the  cut  of  his  religion.  A  religion  of  fear  engenders  one  set 
of  doctrines — a  religion  of  sympathy  quite  another.  Both 
contemplate  the  same  object,  but  through  the  medium  of  en- 
tirely different  mental  states.  The  priest  and  the  young  lady 
jjazcd  together  upon  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  saw  there  two 
objects  inclined  toward  each  other,  the  priest  thought  it  must 
be  two  steeples  bending  together,  the  voung  lady  was  quite 
sure  it  was  two  lovers  kissing.  Many  Christians,  and  Christ- 
ian teachers,  are  so  exclusively  God-ward,  that  neither  the 
Bible,  providence  nor  grace  reveals  to  their  minds  any  doctrine 
but  that  of  the  Divine  Sovereignly.  Aminister  of  this  stamp 
6nce  arose  to  make  some  remarks  in  a  prayer  meeting,  where 
spirits  of  congenial  mould  were  gathered,  and  after  a  pause, 
broke  the  awful  silence  by  saying  in  an  indescribably  solemn 
manner — ^  God  is  a  Sovereign."  If  his  Bible  had  presented 
that  single  truth  in  characters  of  blood  on  every  page,  in- 
vested with  the  pictorial  pomp  of  Sinai,  engraven  by  an  awe- 
struck seraph,  it  could  scarcely  have  more  fully  possessed  bis 
mind,  or  burned  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of  such  different 
•views  and  habitudes,  that  this  truth  scarcely  takes  bold  upon 
their  sensibility.  Both  occupy  extreme  positions.  A  well 
balanced  religion,  with  one  foot  upon  piety  and  the  other  upon 
philanthropy,  will   afford  a  stand-point  from  which  new   or 
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greatlj  modified  views  will  be  obtained  of  God,  of  his  charac- 
ter,  his  attributes  and  relations.  From  this  point  the  doctrine 
of  God^s  Sovereignty  will  be  seen  in  an  unspeakably  inter- 
esting light. 

Great  revolutions  will  be  effected  in  Church  Government. 
Ecclesiastical  polity  will  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
sacredness  attached  by  Christianity  to  human  rights  and  in- 
terests. The  Christian  more  than  the  Church,  the  individual 
above  the  organization,  government  for  the  man,  not  man  for 
the  government — these  and  such  like  will  be  the  recognized 
principles  of  a  better  dispensation.  Upon  these  church  gov- 
ernment will  be  constructed.  Of  course  every  clement 
oppressive,  or  tending  to  oppression,  will  be  rejected.  Great 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  leading  to  consolidation,  hierar- 
chies and  high  church  judicatories,  involving  spiritual  despo- 
tism, will  be  utterly  repudiated.  The  plea  of  spiritual  lord- 
ship, namely,  that  the  people  are  not  qualified  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  church  (the  very  same  which  secular 
tyrants  use)  will  then  sound  strange  enough,  especially  as 
coming  from  men  who  have  declaimed  so  loudly  against  the 
Pope  for  withholding,  on  precisely  the  same  ground  the  Bible 
from  the  laity. 

The  institutions  and  ordinances  of  religion  will  be  very 
differently  regarded  and  observed.  The  Sabbath  for  example, 
will  indeed  be  viewed  as  the  Lord's  day,  but  in  another  sense 
from  what  it  now  is.  It  is  Christ's  day;  "  the  Son  of  man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  His  observance  of  it  ought  to 
be  an  authoritative  guide  to  his  Church,  ^th  him  it  was  a 
day  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  worsbip^ — of  good  deeds  as  well 
as  of  prayers  and  praise.  All  the  ordinances  of  our  religion, 
while  they  are  external  in  their  mode,  have  a  close  relation  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  itself,  and  have  much  to  do  with 
both  our  piety  and  our  benevolence. 

Again,  the  sanctuary  services  will  be  regarded  in  a  new 
light;  that  is,  not  as  being  exclusively  of  the  nature  o[  di- 
vine worship^  (as  the  common  phrase  is,)  but  a  blending,  in 
the  most  affecting  forms,  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy.  How 
remarkably  are  these  united  in  every  part  of  public  worship. 
*Prawc  is  the  sweet  incense  of  happy  hearts  rejoicing  in  God 

*  Since  peDoing  this  sentence,  we  have  met  with  a  quotation  from  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  which  the  reader  will  perceive, a  striking  coincidence  of  sentiment. 

'*God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much  as  in  thanksgiving  sonp 
of  rrlieved  widows,  of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing  and  comforted  and 
thankful  persons.  This  part  of  our  communion  does  the  work  of  God  and  our 
neighbors,  and  bears  us  to  heaven  on  streams  made  by  the  overflowing  of  oar 
brother's  comfort." 
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and  celebrating^  in  the  harmonies  of  holy  song,  ^his  goodness 
and  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men,"  Prayer  is 
mingled  sacrifice  and  supplication.  Its  lips  are  full  of  ascrip- 
tions and  full  of  petitions.  Piety  and  Philanthropy  flow  out 
together  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Amid  the  prostrations  of 
devout  homage,  the  yearnings  of  compassion  have  a  large 
place.  Though  God  is  there,  needy  man  is  there  too*  The 
poor,  the  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed,  the  neglected, 
the  obscure,  the  tempted,  the  bereaved,  the  benighted  are 
brought  to  the  mercy  seat;  and  the  minister  is  their  mouth-piece. 
The  sick  upon  their  couches,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb, 
the  dead  in  sin,  are  laid  at  the  Savior^s  feet,  that  he  may  heal 
them.  Preaching  is  of  God  and  to  man,  vindication  and  in- 
vitation. It  is  the  ascension-gift  to  humanity.  *^To  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached."  ^Treach  the  gospel  to.  every  crea- 
ture." Preaching  is  the  message  of  Philanthropy  from  the 
lips  of  Piety. 

When  such  views  of  sanctuary  worship  shall  prevail,  chris- 
tians will  be  ashamed  of  the  scruples  which  they  have  so 
devoutly  cherished  in  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  the  house  of 
God.  What  resistance  has  there  been  on  the  part  of  church 
members  to  temperance  and  anti-slavery  lectures  in  the 
church,  especially  on  the  LorcTs  Day;  what  an  annoyance  to 
the  devotional  feelings  of  many  if  the  claims  of  the  poor  are 
urged  from  the  sacred  desk,  if  the  contribution-boxes  pass 
round  for  the  missionary  cause,  if  the  political  duties  of 
christians  are  enforced,  or  if  war  is  rebuked. 

Lastly,  the  ran^e  of  pulpit  discourse  will  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended and  diversified.  Public  sentiment  has  curtailed  the 
preacher  within  exceedingly  barren  limits.  Ministerial 
usage  has  prescribed  its  bounds  to  gospel  exhibitions.  Indi- 
vidual ministers  assign  to  themselves  still  narrower  ground. 
We  knew  one  preacher  who  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon 
the  Final  Perseverance  of  the  saints,  another  who  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  what  he  loved  to  style  "the  unfrustra- 
ble  decrees  of  God,"  another  whose  favorite  gospel  an- 
nouncement, as  above  stated,  was  "God  is  a  Sovereign."  But 
such  cannot  be  called  gospel  preachers!  To  the  minister  of 
Christ,  "the  field  is  the  world" — his  themes  are  as  wide  as 
the  claims  of  God  and  the  interests  of  mankind.  All  immo- 
ralities, all  crimes  and  vices,  all  sins  elementary  and  'organic,' 
all  oppressions,  private  and  political,  all  fightings,  personal 
and  national,  all  wrongs  local  and  general,  all  moral  enter- 
prises, all  reforms,  all  institutions  common  and  ^peculiar,'  and 
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all  subjects,  from  divine  sovereignty  to  human  freedom-^ihe 
two  walls  of  fire  fixed  by  Jehovah  within  which  all  truths 
and  topics  lie — are  the  themes  of  the  go?pel  minister* — 
^'Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  arc  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  the 
minister  must  thiuk  on  these  things,^'  yea  and  speak  out  up* 
on  them! 

Many  over  the  land  are  just  now  crying  out  for  more 
'^doctrinal  preaching!"  We  echo  the  call  "more  doctrinal 
preaching;"  but  we  cry  out  for  more  practical  preaching  too. 
Bible  doctrines  and  Bible  duties  go  together.  Let  them  not 
be  disjoined  in  the  pulpit  nor  in  the  church.  Let  us  have 
the  whole  gospel — Christianity  in  its  glory,  the  sublime  em- 
bodiment of  Piety  and  Philanthropy. 
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ARTICLE  LXVI. 

History  of  Uie  Dqotrine  of  Original  Sin. 

From  C.  Gk  Bretichiieider'a  Manual  of  Dogmatic  History. 

TRAiriLATBO  FBOM  THB  OIRXAV,  BT  PROr,  H.  COWLXf. 

Since  Gen,  3:  contains  nothing  respecting  the  origin  of 
entailed  sin,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  no  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  makes  any  use  of  this  chapter,  and  that  it  speaks 
only  in  general  of  the  sinfulness  of  man  without  any  particu- 
lar explanations  of  the  subject. 

Moreover  death  is  presented  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature  and  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  sin.  First  during  the  exile  the  Jews 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  to  find 
historically  the  source  of  sin  and  death  in  Gen.  3.  Probably 
their  reflections  on  this  subject  were  prompted  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Zoroaster.* 

Yet  were  their  opinions  not  more  remarkable  for  being 
few,  than  for  being  harmonious.  Sirach  does  not  indeed  de- 
ny the  sinfulness  of  men,  (chap.  8:  5,)  yet  he  knows  nothing 
of  original  sin,  but  believes  that  men  are  not  born  morally 
ruined,  (chap.  10:  18, 19,  &  51:  13)  and  holds  to  free  will, 
(chap.  15: 14-17.)    The  fall  he  passes  over,  (chap.  18: 1,)  in 

*  The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  concerning  the  fall,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  yet  differs  from  it  very  widely.  According  to  Zoroaster, 
heaven  was  pledged  to  the  first  human  pair  on  condition  that  they  persevered  in 
virtue,  and  would  not  worship  any  demons.  At  first,  they  were  virtuous  ;  but 
Ahriman  (Satan,)  caused  a  demon  to  suggest  to  them  evil  thoughts,  as  e.  g. 
whether  himself  was  not  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Through  their  belief  of  this 
lie,  the  first  pair  became  like  Ahriman,  wicked  and  wretched.  They  went  out 
to^hunt  and  found  a  white  goat  whose  milk  they  ate  and  found  it  very  stimula-  ' 
tine,  but  it  was  a  poison  to  their  bodies.  I'he  demon  now  gave  them  fruits 
which  they  ate  and  thereby  lost  a  hundred  fold  of  blessings  and  reduced  them- 
selves to  a  single  one. 

Immortality,  Zoroaster  does  not  ascribe  to  the  first  pair.  Of  original  sin  and 
its  punidiment,  death,  he  says  nothing. 

[Note. — Zoroaster,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Magi,  flourished  among  the  Medes  probably  from  B«  C.  650  to  600.  His  writ- 
ings are  comprised  in  the  Zendavesta.— Tr.} 
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total  silence,  and  regards  death,  (chap,  17:  1,2,)  as  something 
original  and  natural. 

On  the  other  hand  there  appears  in  his  hook  another  view 
of  this  subject  according  to  which  the  beginning  of  sin  and 
of  death  are  derived  from  Eve;*  a  proof  that  opinions  on  this 
point  among  the  Jews  were  various.  Proof  of  this  may  be 
seen  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Philo  and  Josephust  under- 
stood the  Mosaic  passages. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  recognizes  no  in- 
herited sinfulness,  originating  from  the  sin  of  Adam.  He 
does  indeed  mention  the  fall  of  Adam,  chap.  10:  1,  and  af- 
firms, chap.  2:  23.  ff,  that  death  originated  through  envj  of 
the  devil;  but  he  understands  by  the  term  deaths  not  the  death 
of  the  body,  but   the   eternal  death  of  the   soul. 

We  have  moreover  no  ground  to  regard  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Jews  before  the  lime  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  explain  Rom. 
5:  12.  ff,  accordingly;  for  although  this  doctrine  may  be  found 
at  an  older  period  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Rabbies,  yet 
it  docs  not  follow  with  certainty  that  Paul  already  had  it-J 

On  this  point  also,  opinions  in  the  most  ancient  christian 
Church  were  not  very  harmonious  or  settled,  and  yet  6ome 
points  were  held  by  the  i^hurch  with  sufficient  firmness.  Ori- 
gen  says  expressly  that  the  church  taught  that  every  human 
soul  has  free-will  so  as  Jo  choose  either  good  or  evil,  but  that 
the  church  doctrine  did  not  determine  whether  the  soul  is 
propagated  by  the  course  of  natural  generation,  or  what  its 
mode  of  coming  into  existence  may  be.     This  view  is  con- 

*Chap.  25:  24.  "  From  the  woman  is  the  beginniDg  of  sin,  and  throngb  her 
(oril,)  we  all  die."  These  words  obviously  look  towards  Oen.  3,  but  it  re- 
mains uncertain  in  what  way  Sirach  derived  sin  from  Eve*8  transgression,  and 
whether  the  original  Greek  words,  translated,  through  her,  ot through  U,  refer  to 
•*  Eve,"  or  to  **  8in.**    The  former  is  more  probable. 

t  Josepbus  knows  nothing  of  original  sin,  but  on  the  contrary  affirms  that  tho 
poaleiity  of  Seth  were  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous  and  wise  by  nature*  He 
derives  from  the  Ml  not  even  one  evil  affecting  the  whole  race,  and  attributes  to 
man  before  the  fall  only  this,  that  God  had  pledged  to  him  a  happy  and  long 
life,  wholly  free  from  evil. 

t  Wetstein  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  5: 12.  ff,  has  qnoted  a  multitode  of  Rab* 
binnic  passages  to  show  that  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam  and  therefore  most 
die;  but  these  passages  do  not  prove  all  the^  are  adduced  to  prove,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  too  recent  to  be  used  in  explaining  Rom.  5, 12.  ff.  To  prove  this  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  passage  it  must  be  shown  that  the  term  *<  sin,"  as  used  by 
Fb»1  denotes  nniversai  sin-guiltiness,  which  sense  of  the  tenur  however,  is 
fabidden  by  the  expressions,  **  sin  entered  the  world,"  **  sin  is  not  imputed," 
"  not  sinned  after  the  similitode  of  Adam's  transgression,"  and  <*  where  siii 
hath  abonnded,"  &e. 
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finned  by  the  writings  of  the  oldest  christian  teachers,  which 
contain  nothing  about  Augustine's  original  sin  and  its  propa- 
gation. Hence  John  Damascenus  (died  A.  D.  760)  does  not 
reckon  this  among  the  doctrines  held  bj  the  Church. 

With  the  same  harmony  of  sentiment  the  oldest  church 
fathers  ascribe  to  man  freedom  of  will  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  can  choose  either  good  or  evil;  and  it  should  be 
especially  noted  that  they  ascribe  this  to  him,  not  as  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  before  the  fall,  but  as  he  is  still,*  and  that 
they  nnd  herein  the  ground  of  th^  occurrence  of  sin,  inas- 
much as  they  distinctly  notice  the  fact  that  God  is  hereby 
vindicated  from  all  blame  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  sin  in 
the  race. 

Hence  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  dogma  that 
man  is  born  contaminated  with  a  deadly  original  sin  and  is 
obnoxious  to  damnation  by  reason  of  his  very  nature;  but  on 
the  contrary  they  represent  new-born  infants  as  pure,  guilt- 
less, and  pleasing  to  God.t 

*  The  passages  on  this  point  are  superfluously  abundant.  See  Recognitions 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  111.  23,  V.  8,  IX.  30.  **  For  no  other  reason  does  God 
punish  the  sinner  either  in  the  present  or  future  world,  except  because  He  knows 
that  the  sinner  was  able  to  conquer  but  neglected  to  gain  the  victory." 

Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Senate,  page  71,  represents  it  as 
impious  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  without 
freedom  there  could  be  no  retribution,  in  a  passage  where  he  sayg — "  If  the  hu- 
man race  have  not  the  power  by  free  choice  to  fly  from  the  base  and  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  noble  and  the  good,  then  are  they  guiltless  of  their  own  deeds 
however  done.  But  that  they  can  of  free  choice  either  walk  uprightly  or  bare- 
ly wrong,  we  show  thus." 

Origen,  jn  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  Romans  chap.  3,  in  which  he  ap- 
plies the  term  **  law"  used  by  Paul,  to  the  moral  law  of  the  reason,  and  illus- 
trates the  waking  up  of  the  consciousness  of  law  in  developed  minds,  says, 
**  Now  they  are  under  the  law  who  are  passing  the  period  of  life  in  which  they 
already  have  the  power  of  discerning  moral  good  and  evil.  Surely  Grod  has  giv- 
en to  man  all  those  sensibilities  and  powers  of  voluntary  action,  which  are 
requisite  in  order  to  Etrive  successfully  for  virtue,  and  has  moreover  added  the 
faculty  of  reason,  whereby  he  may  know  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  avoid. 
These  qualities,  accordingly,  God  is  found  to  have  given  in  common  to  all  men. 
But  if  man,  having  received  these  endowments,  shall  neglect  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  virtue — ^man  to  whom  nothing  has  been  wanting  from  Grod — then  will  he  be 
fonnd  to  be  wanting  himself  in  the  use  ot  those  faculties  which  have  been  given 
him  by  God." 

tShepherd  of  Hermas,  Book  2d,  command  2;  **  Have  simplicity  of  heart  and 
tboQ  shalt  be  innocent;  and  be  as  the  infant  who  knows  nothing  of  that  malice, 
which  destroys  human  happiness. " 

The  same  author,  Book  2,  similitude  29,  in  a  passage  which  describes  the 
mountain  of  the  blest,  says — '*  The  twelfth  mounUin  which  gleams  in  brightness 
is  the  abode  of  those  who  have  believed  as  pure  infants  do,  whose  sensibility  no 
tin  has  ever  reached,  nor  do  they  know  what  sin  is,  but  they  have  always  con- 
tinued in  purity.  Men  of  such  a  character  without  any  doubt  shall  dwell  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  For  all  infants  are  held  in  honor  before  the  Lord  and  hold  the 
first  rank." 
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In  resrpect  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  the  early  fathers  did  not 
indeed  hold  precisely  the  same  views,  yet  they  all  differed 
widely  from  the  later  church  writers.  Looking  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  for  the  intrinsic  groand  of  the  rise  of  sin, 
they  regarded  the  agency  of  demons  as  pre-eminently  its  ex- 
trinsic occasion  and  exciting  cause.  In  the  Recognitions  of 
Clement  (1 :  29,)  the  dominion  of  sin  over  the  nice  is  by  no 
means  derived  from  Adam,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth 
generation  after  Adam,  the  righteous  and  men  leading  a  life 
of  angels,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  women,  had  indulged 
in  illegal  and  promiscuous  intercourse,  whence  human  pas- 
sions became  so  impetuous  as  to  draw  all  the  race  thencefor- 
ward into  sin.  This  first  sinning  generation  which  begat  the 
giants,  was  wholly  swept  off  by  the  flood. 

The  golden  age,  moreover,  was  not  located  in  Paradise, 
but  comprised  all  the  first  eight  generations;  for  then,  even 
wild  beasts  obeyed  man,  and  old  age  did  not  come  on  before 
the  thousandth  year  of  life.  This  long  period  of  enjoyment 
and  repose  seduced  men  to  forget  God  as  the  great  Giver  of 
good,  and  to  withhold  from  him  all  further  reverence,  and  con- 
sequently they  became  fearfully  depraved.  Hence  God  suffer- 
ed physical  evil  to  attach  itself  then  to  human  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  man  back  again  to  himself. 

Just  so  little  also  do  the  Homilies  of  Clement  know  (see 
Homilies  3:  22,)  of  the  fall  in  consequence  of  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  they,  like  "^  The  Re- 
cognitions," derive  sin  from  that  ingratitude  which  originated 
during  the  golden  age,  and  from  the  influence  of  angels  and 
demons. 

Justin  Martyr  also  derives  the  origin  of  sin  from  the  pas- 
sions of  men  together  with   the  influence  of  demons.     He 

See  Atbenagoras  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pg.  55, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  [Pedagogue  I.  2 J  affirms  that  all  men  have  the  en- 
dowment of  rea^n  (logos)  which  would  lead  them  to  truth  and  goodness.  As 
well  among  Christians  as  among  the  heathen,  the  wise  who  follow  the  light  of 
reason  do  not  sin  intentionally,  and  if  sin  does  occur,  it  quickly  passes  over.  All 
men  are,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  their  rational  nature,  the  beloved  of 
Qod,  Clement  does  indeed  say  (Pedagogue  III.  13,)  **OnIy  the  Logos  himself 
is  sinlesB,  for  to  sin  is  inborn  and  common  to  all;  but  after  sinning  to  recoil  and 
return  appertains  not  to  every  common  man  but  to  the  good  alone/"  yet  he  ex- 
presses in  this  passage  only  what  occurs  customarily,  not  what  must  occur  of 
necessity,  and  he  ascribes  to  every  man  the  ability  to  be  a  good  man.  Hence  aN 
so  his  affirmation  that  the  heathen  become  blessed  through  philosophy — the  chris- 
tian, through  faith  in  Christ. 

Sec  also  Origen's  homily  on  Jer.  14,  10,  •*  Every  man  is  endowed  with  rea- 
son ;  bat  though  ail  men  receive  the  gift  alike,  yet  in  the  case  of  some  its  monil 
power  grows  stronger,  bat  in  the  case  of  others  it  dies  away." 

31* 
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does  indeed  in  several  passages  mention  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  but  does  not  suppose  that  either  moral  ruin  or  guilt 
passes  over  from  that  transgression  to  subsequent  generations. 
On  the  contrary  he  holds  that  each  man  brings  eternal  death 
on  himself  whenever  he  sins  as  Adam  sinned.  With  him  also 
idolatry  is  the  greatest  of  sins. 

Theophilus  teaches  that  man  was  not  yet  perfect  in  Para- 
disc,  but  must  first  become  so,  and  thus  be  transformed  to  the 
likeness  of  a  God  and  ascend  to  heaven.  The  tree  of  knowl- 
edge and  its  fruit  were  not  noxious,  but  imparted  knowledge; 
yet  Adam,  being  still  a  child,  did  not  know  how  to  use  this 
knowledge  right,  and  heYicc  God  forbade  him  its  fruit.  After 
the  transgression  of  this  command,  God  drove  man  out  of  Par- 
adise and  subjected  him  to  death,  that  under  the  influence  of 
labor  and  sorrow  he  might  again  learn  obedience,  so  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  Paradise,  after  the  resurrection.  By 
sin,  man  brings  on  himself  death,  but  by  virtue,  he  attains 
eternal  life.  But  the  devil  enticed  Eve  in  order  to  introduce 
idolatry. 

Athenagoras  comprises  all  sin  in  idolatry,  and  this  was  in- 
troduced by  the  demons.  These  demons  he  supposes  to  have 
come  into  existence  through  the  intermarriage  of  incarnate 
angels  with  females  of  the  human  race. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  opinion  that  man  is  by  his  birth,  sinful  and  condemned, 
(Strom.  III.  p.  556  ff.)  and  seeks  for  the  origin  of  all  sin  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  agent — a  doctrine  which  he  held  most 
firmly.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  and  of  paradise,  he 
explains  as  an  allegory  to  show  how  sin  originates  in  the 
case  of  every  man,  and  affirms  that  the  devil  i.  e.  the  old  ser- 
pent, seduced  Adam  into  idolatry,  and  does  the  same  yet  con- 
tinually with  other  men,  by  which  means  they  incur  the  pun- 
ishment of  spiritual  and  eternal,  but  not  of  temporal  death. 
Since  death  results  from  ignorance  and  irreverence  of  God, 
so  on  the  other  hand  does  immortality  ensue  from  knowing 
and  revering  him.  He  was  very  far  from  concurring  in  the 
opinion  held  by  later  theologians  that  Adam  before  his  fall 
was  perfect,  but  that  he  and  with  him  all  the  race  lost  by  his 
fall  their  concreated  perfection.  He  aflirmed  on  the  contra- 
ry that  Adam  had,  as  all  men  now  have,  the  capability  of  be- 
coming perfect,  only  they  do  not  use  it  aright. 

J  ust  so  little  does  Origen  know  of  any  original  sin.  He  not  on- 
ly defends  the  free  choice  of  men  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
rc<narkable  passage  (peri  archon  HI.  §  2  fi!)  and  very  explicitly 
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in  other  places;  but  he  also  recognizes  the  fact  (Contra  Cels. 
IV.  45)  tiiat  men  differ  widely  by  nature  in  a  mord  respect^  and 
that  so  long  as  nian  is  in  childhood  and  knows  not  the  dislinc^ 
tion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  his  offences  against  the  letter  of 
the  law  are  not  reckoned  against  him  as  crimes. 

He  does  indeed  in  some  passages  appear  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  race  sinned  in^  and  with  Adam;  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, first,  that  we  have  those  passages  only  through  the 
faulty  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  who  often  makes  Origen 
speak  after  the  style  of  the  later  theology;  and  secondly, 
that  according  to  the  explicit  illustrations  of  Origen  and  the 
scope  of  his  whole  system,  he  could  have  meant  only  this, 
that  souls  might  be  punished  for  the  sake  of  Adam  because 
they  were  born  as  men  on  this  earth  through  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  pre-existence 
of  souls,  he  held  that  the  souls  of  all  men  existed  originally  in 
a  heavenly  paradise,  and  that  the  fall  consisted  in  this,  that 
they,  having  already  sinned,  came  into  human  bodies  and 
were  born  as  men  upon  this  imperfect  world — a  state  most 
opposite  to  that  of  the  heavenly  paradise — and  consequently 
were  far  from  God,  in  whom  alone  is  all  life.  He  considers 
the  fall  of  Adam  as  a  type  of  that  which  shall  occur  again  in 
the  case  of  every  human  soul,  and  by  the  term  "death"  he 
understands  not  bodily  but  spiritual  death.  In  his  cardinal 
passage  (Com.  on  Rom.  5.)  he  says  that  the  Apostle  Rom.  5: 
12,  understands  by  ^'•zoorW,"  the  children  whose  reason  is  yet 
undeveloped,  and  by  ''''  all  men'''*  those  whose  reason  is  develop- 
ed, upon  whom  sin  comes,  since  even  the  righteous  experi- 
ence from  it  at  least  some  slight  contagion,  and  well  may 
sin  come  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  the  birth  of  the 
soul  has  already  been  to  every  man  a  source  of  mon  I 
pollution  (Commentary  on  Matt.  15,)  but  not  of  spiritual 
death  which  befalls  only  "  the  many."  The  sins,  however, 
which  are  actually  committed  are  propagated  not  so  much  by 
natural  birth  as  by  example  and  education. 

The  discussion  of  Archelaus  with  Manetes  also  teaches 
(chap.  29,)  that  because  the  divine  law  written  on  the  heart 
of  man  was  not  at  all  times  sufficiently  present  (o  all  minds, 
therefore  God  caused  a  transcript  of  it  to  be  made  by  Moses. 
By  this  means  the  power  of  eternal  death  was  broken  so 
that  it  does  not  have  dominion  overall  through  sin;  for  it 
affects  only  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lactantius  understands  the  scripture 
narrative  of  the  (all  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  African  church, 
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yet  be  ascribes  to  all  tnen^  eren  tbe  beatben,  tbe  abilitj  to 
do  good  if  tbey  only  will  it,  (^^since  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
p<»8ible  to  be  virtaous  if  men  only  choose  to  be,")  and  be 
represents  all  men  as  having  by  their  natural  constitution  an 
impulse  towards  wisdom;  but  he  also  teaches  that  sin  first 
originated  through  the  fall  of  tbe  angels  and  tbe  procreation 
of  the  giants  who  introduced  idolatry ;  that  idolatry  is  the 
chief  sin  and  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that  the  death 
which  results  from  the  fall  is  not  that  of  the  body  which  is 
natural  and  necessary,  but  that  which  the  scriptures  call  ^^the 
second  death." 

Ireneus  also  affirms  that  we  lost  the  divine  image  and  be« 
came  subject  to  death  in  consequence  of  Adam's  disobedi* 
ence.  God  had  given  the  tirst  man  immortality,  who  howev- 
er held  it  as  a  natural  and  inherent  quality  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  was  in  this  respect  like  God.  This  author  defends 
the  infliction  of  death  on  the  ground  that  God  ordained  it 
out  of  his  compassion  for  man,  to  prevent  his  sinning  forever. 

But  he  not  only  recognizes  the  fact  that  already  some 
anK>ng  tbe  fathers  had  kept  tbe  law,  (Her.  lY,  chap,  xv., 
sec.  3,)  but  he  also  ascribes  to  man,  after  the  fall,  the  free- 
dom of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  says  expressly 
that  the  guilt  of  those  who  do  not  make  themselves  better 
wh^n  God  calls  them  to  repentance,  is  wholly  their  own. 

On  the  contrary,  Tertullian,  led  on  by  his  Traducianism, 
is  the  first  who  not  only  derives  from  Adam  tbe  death  of  all 
men  as  a  result  of  the  fall,  but  also  affirms — (a  thing  of  chief 
importance,)  that  a  moral  ruin  descends  from  Adam  by  ordi* 
nary  generation,  because  the  devil  has  introduced  into  hu- 
man nature  an  element  which  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  reason* 
This  he  does  indeed  regard  as  something  foreign  to  human 
nature,  a  perversion  of  the  work  of  God,  for  Satan  is  in  his 
view  ^  an  interpolator"  as  to  the  works  of  the  Deity,  yet  is 
every  human  soul  afflicted  with  it  by  consequence  simply  of 
birth  in  the  line  of  Adam's  posterity. 

Yet  while  he  regarded  this  something  which  comes  upon 
us  from  Adam  as  hostile  to  reason,  he  did  not  conceive  of  it 
as  absolutely  fixed  and  changeless,  but  he  believed  that  the 
children  bom  of  pious  Christians  who  had  discarded  this  an- 
ti^rational  element  were  by  virtue  of  such  a  birth  already 
better  off  than  the  heathen.  Still  he  held  (with  a  less  de- 
gree of  faith  however,)  that  the  entire  nature  of  man  is  ruin- 
ed by  meant  of  this  entailment  from  Adam.  His  faith  in 
the  latter  point  must  have  been  of  tixe  weaker  sort,  for  he 
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not  only  ascribes  to  all  men  after  the  fall  freedom  of  will  and 
represents  new-born  infants  as  guiltless,  but  he  expressly  re- 
serves to  man  ability  for  good  along  with  this  element  which 
conflicts  utterly  with  reason. 

Cyprian,  that  great  admirer  of  Tertullian,  has  left  behind 
for  us  no  very  specific  explanation  of  his  views.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  they  coincided  in  all  important  points  with 
Tertullian's.  He  only  remarks  that  Adam  by  his  fall  lost  the 
imace  of  God  and  became  subject  to  death,  without  explain- 
ing bis  views  any  further.  He  appears  to  have  believed  that 
no  guilt  passes  over  from  Adam  to  his  posterity  as  ^Hhe  con- 
tagion of  death''  does,  inasmuch  as  he  expressly  mentions  on- 
ly the  latter,  while  he  represents  new-born  infants  as  being 
guiltless. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries,  the  subse- 
quent church  fathers  universally  adhered.  They  affirmed  the 
freedom  of  the  will — a  view  which  Augustine  also  maintain- 
ed in  his  earliest  writings;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  death 
which  originated  from  Adam  is  physical  mortality,  according 
to  the  view  of  Ireneud,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil  the 
great,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
Hilary  of  rictavium.  But  the  Greek  church  fathers  come 
no  nearer  to  the  views  of  TertuUian  than  this.  Chrysostom 
expressly  resists  the  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin  any  thing  is  imputed  to  us.  Indeed  he  held  that  before 
Adam's  fall,  and  while  as  yet  mortaUty  had  not  attached  it- 
self to  his  constitution,  his  passions  were  all  in  due  subjec- 
tion; but  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  physical  mortality, 
the  impulses  and  passions  became  more  powerful.  These 
were  obviously  his  views,  ineismuch  as  he  yet  maintained  t^iat 
man  can  control  these  passions  by  the  power  of  his  rational 
soul. 

The  Latin  church  fathers,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  Am- 
brose, derived  from  Adam's  sin  not  only  physical  death,  but 
also,  with  TertuUian,  a  seed  of  evil,  a  contagion  of  sins, 
which  attached  itself  to  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
fall. 

We  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  leave  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  in  this  indefinite  form,  if  a  controversy  on  these 
Tcry  points  had  not  arisen  in  the  fifth  century  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius.  Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  and  his  pu- 
pil, Celestius,  denied  that  we  have  lost  any  thing  earthly  oy 
reason  of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  this  sin  can  be  imputed  to  us, 
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or  that  an  original  sin  came  into  ejdstence  throngfa  Adam. 
On  the  contrary  they  maintained  that  death  is  an  original 
and  natural  arrangement,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  punish- 
ment of  sin;  that  the  divine  image  has  not  been  lost,  but  that 
the  race  are  to  tliis  moment  bom  as  guiltless  and  as  truly 
possessed  of  free  will  as  Adam  was  by  bis  creation;  and  that 
wc  can  call  Adam  the  author  of  sin  in  our  race  only  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  sinned  first,  and  also  seduced  others  to 
sin  by  his  example;  for  the  allurements  and  the  imitation  of 
bad  examples  are  the  only  fountains  of  sin. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  opposed  this  opin- 
ion with  the  utmost  energy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  taught  not 
only  that  physical  death  results  from  Adam's  fall,  but  that 
the  whole  race  thereby  lost  utterly  both  the  divine  image 
and  free  will;  and  that  in  their  stead  there  now  came  into 
action  a  decided  and  resistless  propensity  to  sin  which  has 
its  seat  principally  in  the  soul  and  is  perpetuated  by  ordinary 
generation.  This  original  sin  which  shows  itself  in  vicious 
desires,  or  the  preponderance  of  sinful  inclinations,  brings 
down  eternal  damnation  upon  man  although  he  may  have 
committed  no  sins,  and  hence  must  also  involve  infants  from 
their  very  birth.  Original  sin  must  thus  affect  the  whole  race 
because  it  is  imputed  to  all  men  as  a  sin,  causes  them  to  lose 
the  grace  of  God,  and  subjects  them  to  the  power  of  the  devil. 
Hence  no  unbaptized  person  can  be  blessed.  Original  sin 
and  death  may  have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  God  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  Adam's  sin  which  is  imputed  to  us.  That  with 
these  views  Augustine  must  hold  that  men  since  the  fall  are 
wholly  incompetent  to  any  good,  have  utterly  lost  free  will, 
and  are  enlightened  and  converted  only  by  an  act  of  Divine 
grace,  was  as  natural  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  earlier  Christian  teachers. 

Neither  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  nor  that  of  Augustine, 
coincided  entirely  with  the  views  of  the  ancient  fathers.  For 
the  later  Greek  fathers  had  at  least  explained  physical  death 
to  be  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  some  of  them  had  ad- 
mitted a  growth  of  moral  deterioration  originating  from  it; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Latin  Church  fathers  had  at  least 
taught  no  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  no  loss  of  free  will, 
and  no  damnation  of  the  race,  already  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  this  birth  from  Adam,  relagius  and  Aasostine 
were  both  in  the  wrong  when  they  each  maintained  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  already  established  Church  doctrine; 
but  the  greater  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  Augustine.    We 
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must  pardon  him  however  for  this  becaase,  being  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language  he  had  never  read  the  Greek  mthers. 

Although  in  the  Council  at  Ephesus  A.  D.  431,  his  theory 
gained  a  transient  victory  over  Pelagius,  yet  it  did  not  in  con- 
sequence find  the  least  access  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  even 
in  the  Latin  Church,  it  secured  no  permanent  approval.  On 
the  other  hand  the  system  of  the  so-called  semi-Pelagians, 
which  in  truth  was  not  new,  but  had  been  hitherto  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  made  itself  very  soon  the  controlling  sentiment 
in  the  Latin  Churches.  Especially  some  monks  at  Marseilles, 
(for  example,  Cassian,  Faustus,  Vincent  and  Gennadius) 
taught  that  there  does  indeed  result  from  Adam  a  certain 
moral  weakness  and  inclination  to  evil,  which  is  coincident 
with  the  infliction  of  physical  death  upon  the  race,  but  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  Adam^s  sin.  They  also 
tiught  that  man  has  evermore  a  free  will,  and  can  at  least 
commence  his  own  moral  improvement  in  his  own  strength, 
but  that  he  then  needs  grace  to  carry  the  work  forward. 

The  Scholastic  writers  followed  universally  in  the  wake  of 
these  opinions.  They  soon  held  original  sin  to  be  a  mere 
condemnation  of  Adam^s  posterity  to  physical  death,  yet 
without  innate  guilt;  next  they  held  it  to  be  a  mere  deprava- 
tion of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul;  and  finally,  as  some- 
thing negative,  viz:  a  want  of  original  perfection  which  as  a 
supernatural  ^ft  of  God,  had  wrought  out  the  divine  image 
whereby  human  nature  might  itself  remain  wholly  unim- 
paired. 

The  vigorous  controversies  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  conce/ning  the  stainless  conception  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  and  the  consequent 
disputes  carried  on  with  the  Reformers,  were  the  reason  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  did  not  maintain  a  more  definite 
form  in  the  Catholic  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation; yet  the  Catholic  Theologians  adhered  for  the  most 
part  to  Semi-Pelagianism* 

Luther  in  his  work  on  the  bondage  ofthe  will  (de  servo  ar- 
bitrio)  taught  the  strongest  form  of  Augustinism.  The  de- 
fense of  his  own  yet  stronger  opinions  led  Flacius  to  afiirm 
that  original  sin  is  the  substance  (not  merely  an  attribute  or 
quality)  of  man — an  opinion  which  was  rejected  in  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  as  a  Manichean  error.  Calvin  also  and  his 
followers  held  the  strong  form  of  this  and  of  its  kindred  doc- 
trines, and  must  of  necessity  have  held  it  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  predestination.    It  also  passed  over  into  the 
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symbols  ofthe  Reformed  Church  althoagh  Zwinglebad  pre?!- 
oaslj  expressed  milder  opinions  on  these  points. 

But  the  Anabaptists  had  already  denied  the  existence  of 
original  sin,  and  the  Socinians  and  Armimans  utterly  rejected 
the  doctrine  and  maintained  the  views  of  Pelagius  which  in 
modern  times  had  found  a  growing  number  of  friends,  of 
whom  we  might  name  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  Stark,  Cannabich, 
Wegscheider  and  others.  Already  had  M ichaelis,  Morus, 
Starr  and  Reinhard  claimed  that  man  after  the  fall  has  yet  the 
power  of  knowing  the  good  and  admitted  as  the  results  ofthe 
fall  only  a  wayward  preponderance  of  sensuality  over  the 
reason.  ^  Doderlein,  Eckermann.^  Henke,  and  Ammon  consid- 
ered this  preponderance,  which  they  called  innate  viiiosUy^  as 
something  natural,  not  as  something  which  springs  up  acci- 
dentally. Hence  accrued  what  is  called  by  Kant  a  radical 
evil  in  human  nalurc. 

The  system  of  De  Wette,  which  borrows  the  philosophy  of 
Fries,  and  considers  freedom  as  the  intelligent  action  of  a  free 
will,  represents  the  innate  ruin  as  something  originated  in  time, 
inasmuch  as  he  locates  it  in  this,  that  the  intellectual  conception 
of  the  rule  of  life  is  in  part  not  a  pure  determination  of  the 
will,  and  in  part  it  has  not  always,  in  point  of  power  and  viva- 
city, equal  weight  with  the  sensdal  conception  of  sensual  mo- 
tives, so  that  the  rational  free  will  cannot  always  determine 
according  to  its  own  taste.  But  the  conscience,  which  always 
presupposes  that  we  should  and  can  withstand  the  sensual  im- 
pulses, imputes  to  us  this  weakness  as  a  free  choice  and  as 
guilt 

Still  farther  do  the  Schelling  school  recede  from  the  views 
held  by  the  Church  and  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  an  inherited  sin  and  sin-^utltiness  is 
not  grounded  upon  the  New  Testament,  one  need  not  re- 
strict himself  to  the  popular  views  of  the  unscriptural  expres- 
sion—original sin;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  extrava- 
gant representations  made  of  the  greatness  of  the  moral  ruin 
thence  resulting  and  of  the  incompetency  of  human  nature 
for  good.  Much  more  must  we  notice,  in  accordance  with 
the  New  Testament  teachings  on  this  point,  that  the  Divine 
law  is  written  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  this  can  and 
should  prove  cflScient  for  his  moral  training.  But  together 
with  this  we  must  also  observe  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, no  man  continues  wholly  free  from  sin;  that  no  one 
performs  all  he  should  and  that  the  hindrances  to  moral  devel- 
opment which  arise  in  the  social  and  religious  life  from  sia^ 
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perpetually  strengthen  the  dominion  of  sin;  whence  thej  be- 
come exceedingly  periloas  as  well  to  the  temporal  as  to  the 
eternal  welfare  of  man.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  will  have 
a. good  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
moral  improvement  by  means  of  the  disheartening  notion  that 
human  nature  is  utterly  ruined,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  us 
keenly  alive  to  the  power  and  ruinousness  of  sin.  'This  will 
guard  us  against  a  dangerous  confidence  in  our  own  g6od 
estate;  will  arouse  us  to  the  consequences  of  sin  in  refercnoe 
to  distant  generations;  and  thereby  will  instill  a  yet  stronger 
abhorrence  of  sin,  showing  the  necessity  as  to  the  state  of 
religious  institutions  for  the  moral  and  physical  education  of 
the  people  and  the  danger  of  moral  indifiercntism;  will  make 
useful  the  value  of  that  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  prepa- 
red through  Jesus,  and  will  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  love  of 
God;  and  consequently  will  awaken  us  to  a  yet  more  hearty 
obedience  to  the  institutions  of  God  for  our  salvation  and  to 
thegreat  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

[The  following  note  may  be  convenient  for  reference  to 
some  of  our  readers,  and  the  translator  therefore  inserts  it 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Senior  Editor.  It  respects  the  pe- 
riod when  the  several  ancient  Christian  fathers  flourished 
whose  testimony  is  cited  by  our  author.] 

Barnabas,  Hermas,  Clement  of  Rome,  (author  of  the  Re- 
co^itions  and  Homiles.)  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  are  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  contemporaries  with  at  least  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  Justin  Martyr  died  A.  D.  164— Origen,  253— The- 
ophilus  181 — Athenagoras  flourished  about  177 — Clement  of 
Alexandria  died  222— Archelaus  flourished  228 — Lactantius 
died  in  old  afi;e  330.  Ireneas  lived  A.  D.  97—202.  Tertul- 
Kus  lived  466 — 220.  Cyprian  died  A.  D.  258.  Athanasius, 
Cyrus  of  Jerusalem,  Basil,  the  great,  Gregory,  Nysscn,  Chrys- 
ostome,  Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Hilary,  all  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  Augustine,  Pelagius  and  Celesiius  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth. 

The  subsequent  writers  alluded  to  by  Bretschnidcr  belong 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation^  or  to  yet   more  modern  times. 

F. 
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flanotlfioatlon. 

Essay  XVITj  Princeton  Theological  Essays. 

Wt  PBXIT.    ASA  MAKAjr. 

Thb  essaj  above  named  was  originally  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton  Review  in  1842.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  receive  the  Review,  and  as  a  consequence 
never  heard  of  this  article  until  about  a  jear  since,  when  we 
obtained  the  volume  of  Essays  in  which  it  was  re-published. 
This  will  account  for  the  fact  of  its  not  receiving  an  early 
notice  from  us.  Nor  do  we  notice  i(j  now,  because  it  pre- 
sents any  new  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  because  an  ar- 
ticle on  such  a  subject  which  does  not  receive  a  formal  an- 
swer will  be  regrded  by  its  authors  and  abettors,  as  unanswer*- 
able.  This  essay  also,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  Old  School 
side  of  the  question,  completes  the  circle  of  argumentation 
against  the  doctrine  of  Sancti6cation.  Our  readers  are  al- 
ready in  full  possession  of  the  arguments  of  the  New 
School  on  the  subject.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be  uninter- 
ested, in  being  put  in  possession  of  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions proceeding  from  the  opposite  School.  Without  any 
further  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  at  once  to  our  task 
of  introducing  our  readers  to  tnis  hitherto  unanswered  es- 
say. 

The  introduction  comprising  between  three  and  four  large 
and  closely  printed  pages,  is  wholly  occupied  with  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  invidiam.  After  affirming  that  ^  contrary  as  uiis 
doctrine  is  to  Scripture  and  experience,  it  is  too  deeply  radi- 
cated in  man's  selfishness,  not  to  find  apologists  and  advo- 
cates among  the  conceited,  the  enthusiastic,  and  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  their  own  hearts," 
they  go  on  to  give  a  professed  succinct  history  of  the  doctrine. 
^  A  kind  of  perfection,"  they  say,  ^*  has  been  claimed  for 
Greek  and  Roman  sages,  for  Hindoo  devotees,  for  Mahomme- 
dan  saints;  and  even  for  the  savage  warrior,  smiling  in  death 
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at  fhe  impotent  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  extract  from  his  ago* 
nized  nature  the  shriek  or  the  groan  of  suffering."  Pantbe- 
ista,  we  are  further  informed,  prior  to  Christ,  and  heretics  of 
the  apostolic  age,  such  as  the  ^^Nicolai tans  and  Simonians, 
held  similar  views."  The  Gnostics  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  and  the  Manichaeans  of  the  third,"  together  with 
new  Platonists  of  Egypt  ^^  held  substantially  the  same  views." 
Again,  ^^'Manichaeus,  Preccilian.  Evagrinus,  Hyperboreus, 
Flavineus  and  the  M enalians  of  Syria,  were  Perfectionists." 
So  also  were  ^^  Pelagius  and  Celestius^in  the  fourth  century, 
who  denied  the  innate  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  and 
consequent  necessity  of  efficacious  grace  in  its  removal." 
The  following  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  ^  The  primitive 
Quakers,  the  French  prophets,  the  Shakers,  Jemima  Wilkin- 
son,  Joanna  Southcott,  and  the  great  body  of  mystics  in  eve- 
ry communion,  held  to  perfection  in  this  life,  as  the  attain- 
ment of  the  privileged  few."  In  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctrine  has  been  introduced  into  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  we  will  permit  the  Princeton  breth- 
ren to  speak  for  themselves  without  abridgement. 

<*  It  18  not  till  lately  that  Perfectionism  has '  ?n  professed  within  the  pale 
of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches.  By  our  fiithers  it  was  accounted 
heresy,  inconsistent  with  the  express  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  contradictory 
to  Christian  experience,  and  subversive  of  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Gk>spel.  But, 
in  consequence  of  certain  Pelagian  speculations  concerning  moral  agency,  human 
ability,  and  the  divine  influence  in  sanctification— errors  that  have  become  ex- 


tensively popular— individuals,  once  reputed  most  zealous  for  revivals  of  reli- 
gion have  been  led  to  join  Pelagius  and  other  kindred  spirits,  in  tbeir  views  of 
3ie  attainableness  of  perfection  in  the  present  life.     Such,  as  we  believe,  is  the 


philosophical  origin  of  Perieotionism,  as  held  by  the  professors  at  Oberlin  and 
their  theological  friendi." 

How  fully  prepared  the  readers  of  this  essay  must  have 
been,  by  such  an  introduction,  for  a  careful  and  canrfirf  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  to  be  examined  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  article.  How  much  like  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  it^  to  place  a  Christian  opponent  in  such  an  attitude  before 
the  public,  ere  he  has  had  any  opportunity  to  speak  for  him- 
self, or  an  attempt  has  been  made,  to  state  or  answer  any  of 
his  arguments.  We  have  studied  morality  in  a  different 
school  from  our  brethren  at  Princeton.  Without  a  violation  of 
conscience  we  could  not,  upon  such  principles,  argue  any 
question  of  Christian  doctrine.  Here  we  may  also  be  permit- 
ted to  ask  our  brethren,  why  they  did  not  present  the  oppo- 
site view  of  the  subject?  While  they  have  informed  their 
readers  that  the  doctrine  of  Perfection  has  been  the  staa^g 
fidth  of  Heathens,  Mahomedans,  and  heretics  in  christen* 
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dom,  whj  did  tbey  not  also  present  the  well  attested  fact, 
that  it  was  also  the  standing  faith  of  the  holiest  men  in  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
Reformation?  They  tell  their  readers,  that  this  doctrine  was 
held  by  the  Nicolaitans  and  Simonians  of  apostolic  times. 
Why  did  they-not  inform  us,  that  it  was  held  by  Barnabas, 
Ciement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  in  common  with  the  church, 

fenerally  of  the  same  age?  They  tell  us,  that  it  was  held  by 
'elagius  and  Celestius  of  a  subsequent  age.  Why  did  they 
not  inform  us,  that  the  same  doctrine  was  also  held  by  such 
men  as  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Turtullian  of 
that  and  previous  eras?  They  might  have  presented  the  doc- 
trine in  the  very  words  of  Athanasius  himself,  one  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Christian  fathers  since 
the  apostles,  to  wit,  ^•'  there  have  been  a  great  many  holy  men 
who  have  been  free  from  all  sin."  While  they  have  referred  us 
to  the  great  heretic  Pelagius,  as  holding  this  doctrine^  why  did 
they  not  inform  their  readers,  that  in  a  trial  of  this  same 
individual  for  heresy,  before  a  council  of  Bishops  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  council  denominated  by  Augustine  himself  "  the 
Holy  council  of  Jerusalem,"  this  same  doctrine  was  pronoun- 
ced, by  said  council,  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  church?  In  the 
year  1844,  we  published,  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  a  series 
of  essays  designed  to  establish  the  fact,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  thai  the  doctrine  of  Entire 
Sanctihcation  was  generally,  if  not  universally  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  know  of  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  affirmed,  that  he 
would  give  the  subject  a  full  examination,  and  then  prove  our 
position  false.  His  articles  have  never  appeared,  nor  has 
any  one  attempted  a  reply  to  what  we  then  wrote.  We 
shall  not,  in  this  place,  present  the  passages  we  then  cited, 
but,  as  an  example  of  what  the  primitive  church  did  hold  on 
this  subject  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  few  passages 
from  a  single  author,  Macarius.  He  was  bom  about  the  year 
301,  and  died  391.  For  many  years,  he  presided  over  one 
of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  th'3  prophets.  Moshiem  says 
of  him,  that  he  ^undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  among 
the  practical  writers  of  his  time,  as  his  works  displayed,  (some 
few  things  excepted,)  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  portrai- 
ture of  sanctity  and  virtue." 

HoMiLT  5.—**  Cooeernins  tfaoM  things  thtt  htppea  ts  Christisiit  is  tins  «f 
pnjtt,  asd  <ottCfnMng  the  degrees  of  pei&ctioB.'* 
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'  Amnothtr  reaBoa  tbe  light  tba^  was  ehintng  ia  the  heart  has  discloted  a  yet 
re  inward,  profoniid  and  concealed  light,  insomuch  that  the  whole  man  being 
absoWed  in  that  sweetness  and  contemplation,  was  master  of  himself  no  longer, 
bnt  was  to  this  world  as  a  mere  fool  and  barbarian,  by  reason  of  the  superabun- 
dant  lore  and  sweetness  of  the  hidden  mysteries ;  ao  that  the  person  being  for 
that  time  set  at  liberty  arrives  at  such  degrees  of  perfection  as  to  become  pure 
and  free  from  sin.  But  afier all  this  grace  has  withdrawn  itself  and  the  veil  of 
the  Mlverse  power  has  coma  upon  him;  it  appears  in  part,  however,  and  be  stands 
in  one  of  the  lower  bonndsof  perfection.  And  one  that  is  rich  in  grace,  at  all 
times,  by  night  and  by  day,  continues  in  a  perfect  state,  free  and  pure,  even  cap- 
tivated with  love  and  elevated  to  God." 

HoMiLT  10. — '*  Concerning  the  treasures  of  Christians ;  that  is  Christ  and 
the  tioly  Spirit  variously  exercising  them  toward  perfection." 

*'  Whoever  therefore  possesses  with  himself  this  heavenly  treasure  of  the 
Spirit,  he  fnlhls  in  this  Spirit  itll  the  righteousness  of  the  commaadmebts  and 
thie  complete  practice  of  the  virtues,  without  blame,  and  in  purity  ;  moreover 
without  compulsioD,  or  difficulty.  Then  let  us  beseech  God  and  seek  diligent- 
If  unto  Him,  and  pour  out  our  supplications  before  him,  that  he  would  freely 
grant  onto  ns  the  treasure  of  his  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  all 
bis  commandments  without  reproof  and  without  blemish  and  fulfil  all  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Spirit  in  purity  and  perfection. 

It  behooves  every  one  therefore  to  oblige  himself  by  force  to  petition  the  Lord, 
that  he  may  receive  the  heavenly  treasure  ot  the  Spirit,  so  as  without  difiicnlly 
to  be  able  to  perform  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  blameless  and  in  pdrity; 
which  before  even  with  violence  he  could  never  do.  For  being  poor  and  desti- 
tute of  the  communication  o{  the  Spirit,  how  shonld  it  come  by  such  spiritual 
posaeaaions  1  fiut  the  soul,  which  by  faith  and  much  patience,  hath  found  the 
Lord*  the  true  treasure,  produceth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  performs  all  the 
righteousness  and  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Spirit  hath  com- 
manded, in  and  by  her,  with  purity,  and  free  from  blame." 

Homily  14.— Concerning  the  truth  and  excelling  of  the  Lord;  and  how  it 
iatempied  by  Satan  and  obtains  deliverance. 

Ques. — Is  the  natural  concupiscences  rooted  out  by  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit? 

Ads. — Sin  is  rooted  out  and  man  receives  the  original  formation  of  Adam  in 
his  purity.  Through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  comes  up  to  the  first  Adam;  yea 
is  made  greater  than  htm. 

*'  Christians  are  clothed  with  the  Spirit  and  are  at  rest.  And  the  war  ari> 
aeth  from  without,  they  are  inwardly  fortified  with  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and 
are  no  more  concerned  for  Satan.  Just  so  when  he  tempts  our  Lord  in  the  wil- 
derness 40  days;  what  real  hurt  was  it  that  he  could  approach  outwardly  his 
body?  For  within  was  God.  In  like  manner  Christian?,  though  outwardly  they 
are  tempted,  yet  inwardly  are  they  filled  with  the  Divine  nature,  and  so  nothing 
injured.  These  degrees  if  any  man  attain  to,  he  is  come  to  the  perfect  love  of 
Christ;  and  to  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.  But  he  that  is  not  so,  still  inwardly 
retains  the  man.  He  is  one  hour  refreshed  in  prayer  and  another  in  a  state 
of  affliction.  And  there  springs  up  in  him  both  light  and  darkness,  and  rest 
and  affliction.  And  that  whatever  gifts  he  hath;  for  many  of  the  brethren  have 
had  the  gifts  of  healing  and  revelation  and  prophecy,  however  not  having  attain- 
ed to  peifect  charity,  the  war  came  upon  them  and  they  fell.  Indeed,  if  any 
one  comes  to  perfect  love,  he  is  forever  after  bound  and  captivated  by  grace.  But 
if  any  one  make  but  small  advances  towards  this,  he  is  in  bondage  to  fear  and 
to  war  and  to  falling." 

The  reader  will  notice  the  following  characteristics  of  the  ' 
above  extracts.    TPhe  writer  does  not,  at  all,  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of"  perfection,  as  a  question  in   controversy  in   the 
32* 
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churck,  but  a»  an  admitted  truth.  In  a  similar  manner  do 
the  ancient  fathers  generally  speak  upon  the  subject  Now  if 
our  brethren  in  Princeton^  in  holding  up  this  doctrine,  as  the 
belief  of  enthusiasts,  fanatics  and  heretics  in  all  ages,  bad  also 
informed  their  readers,  that  it  was  the  received  faith  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  the  church  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  the  Reformation,  if  while  they  informed  us  that  it 
was  held  by  the  French  prophets,  they  had  also  confessed  that 
it  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  immortal  Fenelonof  the  same 
nation,  and  by  him  demonstrated  to  have  been  the  standing 
faith  of  the  wise  and  good  in  the  church  in  all  preceding 
ages,  they  would  simply  have  done  justice  to  a  doctrine  which 
they  have  attempted  to  bring  into  general  contempt,  by  an 
unrighteous  appeal  to  prejudice.  Taking  the  facts  as  they 
are,  how  evident  is  it  that  the  idea  of  Perfection,  instead  of  be-- 
ing  a  delusion  held  only  by  a  few,  has  in  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning been  one  of  the  great  ideas  of  universal  humanity,  an 
idea  held  alike  by  Heathen,  Mahommedans,  Heretics  and 
Christians.  Such  an  idea  surely  deserves  our  profound  respect 
whether  ever  realized  in  actual  experience  or  not.  Having 
induced,  or  attempted  to  induce  in  their  readers  the  desired 
attitude  of  mind  relative  to  this  doctrine,  our  brethren  now 
proceed  to  a  direct  argumentation  of  the  subject.  In  doing 
this,  they  propose  the  following  method: 

**  We  fhali  begiQ  with  noticing  the  principal  arguments*  which  are  common* 
ly  adduced  by  perfectionists  oi  difTerent  descriptions,  in  support  o(  their  views 
of  this  subject.  We  shall  next  exhibit  direct  evidence  of  the  sinful  imperfec- 
tion of  the  heart  of  the  saints,  in  this  life  ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  show  •  the  great 
practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend,  in  opposition  to  the 
error  which  it  controverts." 

In  their  reply  to  the  '^  arguments  of  the  perfectionists,''  they 
begin  with  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  thus  state  our  argu- 
ment  on  this  point: 

"  The  eomniiHnd  of  God  requires  perfection,  is  one  of  their  arguments.  An- 
swer. It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  Most  High  does  command  us  to  be  perfect, 
and  to  enjoin  anything  less  than  perfection,  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  own 
parity,  and  those  eternal  principles  of  rectitude,  according  to  which  he  governs 
the  nnif  erse.  The  law  expresses  his  feelinss  towards  moral  objects  ;  but  it 
leaves  wholly  undetermined ^the  question,  whether  his  rational  creatures  will 
•cknowledge,  or  reject  his  authority.  His  command,  in  any  instance,  neither 
•opposes  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  nor  inplie*  ^^Y  iasinoerity  in  him,  provided 
he  foresees  that  it  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  contrary  supposition  would  be  in- 
conipi*tible  with  some  of  the  most  undeniable  facts  of  revealed  religion.  Does 
the  divine  command  to  be  perfect,  prove  that  some  may,  or  will  obey  this  right' 
eons  precept  7  Then,  for  the  same  reason,  the  divine  prohibition  of  all  sin  in 
mankind  equally  proves  that  some  of  them  may  pass  through  a  long  life  without 
a  liiig!*  i^t  of  titnsgreaiion." 

We  are  weary  of  correcting  our  brethren  on  this  one  point 
We  have  never  in  any  single  instance,  argued  from  the  fact^ 
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that  all  are  required  to  be  perfect,  that  therefore  some  will  be. 
The  argument  which  we  do  urge,  (we  repeat  what  we  have 
often  asserted  and  re-asserted,  and  what  our  opponents  seem 
determined  not  to  know,  that  we  have  asserted  at  all,)  is  this: 
The  fact  that  God  requires  perfection  of  all,  proves  not  only 
that  some,  but  that  all  may  render  the  hequired  obedience.  This 
is  the  only  form  in  which  we  have  ever  argued  the  question 
from  the  mere  commands  of  God.  Why  will  not  our  oppo- 
nents in  their  replies  to  us,  consent  to  meet  the  argument 
just  as  we  present  it? 

There  is  another  and  different  form  of  the  argument  based 
upon  the  commands  of  God,  which  our  opponents  universally 
refuse  to  look  at,  the  very  form  on.  which  we  avowedly  pince 
the  chief  reliance.  It  may  be  thus  stated:  There  are  certain 
circumstances  and  connections  in  which  a  precept  is  never 
given,  when  obedience  to  it  is  not  expected.  Christ,  for 
example,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  utters  the  command, 
**  Be  perfect,"  and  then  referring  to  the  same  precept  among 
other  of  his  sayings  adds,  *'•  Whosoever  therefore  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  unto 
a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  ^^  And  every  one 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall 
bo  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand."  Now  we  affirm,  that  our  Savior  never  did  issue  a 
command,  and  then  immediately,  and  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, affirm  that  any  one  who  should  hear  that  command  and 
obey  it  should  be  saved,  and  every  one  who  should  hear  and 
disobey  it  should  be  damned,  when  he  as  peremptorily  re- 
quired all  men  to  believe,  as  a  revealed  truth  of  God,  that  no 
man  ever  did  or  will  obey  that  command  for  a  single  day, 
or  hour,  or  moment  of  his  life.  What  would  that  be  but 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  damnation?  We  cite  but 
one  passage  more,  together  with  our  comment  upon  the  same, 
which  has  been  long  unanswered  before  the  public: 

*'  1  Timothy  t'i:  13, 14— <*  1  give  thf*e  charge  ia  the  sight  of  Ck>d,  who  quick- 
e^eth  all  things,  aad  before  Jesus  Christ,  who  before  Pootias  Pilate,  witnessed 
•  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebnkable , 
until  the  appearing  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^  The  commad  here  referred  to, 
ms  any  one  will  see,  who  will  read  the  context,  includes  every  thing  required  of 
Christians.  Let  as  suppose  that  Timothy  had  answered  this  epistle,  informing 
Panl  that  he  had  read  his  charge  with  solemn  interest,  and  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  expected  to  keep  it.  What  should  we  think,  if,  in  Paul's  second 
epistle,  such  a  rejoinder  as  this  were  found?  **  Timothy,  your  letter  to  me  htm 
filled  me  with  amazement  and  sorrow  of  heart  Ton  have  become  a  wild  fanat- 
ic—a  PerfeetionisL  How  coald  yoa  have  misonderstood  me  so  nruch,  as  to 
avppose,  that  1  ever  dreamed,  that  voa  woald  expect  to  keep  that  awfhl  charge  7" 
Viky  Bhoaki  w«  be  shocked  at  such  t  reply  7  Siioply  beoMie  we  canaof  believe 
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that  such  a  charge  coald  be  dtcuted  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  not  only  in  the  ab* 
•enee  of  all  expecution  that  it  would  be  kept,  but  with  the  iatentioa  of  impres* 
ting  the  subject  with  the  opposite  belief." 

Why  have  our  opponents  universally  evaded  this  argument 
in  this  form^  instead  of  taking  it  directly  by  the  horns,  that 
they  might  see  with  what*<orce  it  would  push  them?  The  nnan- 
ner  in  which  this  argument  is  evaded  in  this  essay  is  very  sin- 
gular. They  quote  the  fir.-t  sentence  of  the  paragraph  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  omitting  the  following  sen- 
tence, in  which  we  explain  the  form  in  which  we  wish  to  be 
understood,  and  thus  <ittribute  an  argument  to  us,  totally 
different  from  the  one  which  we  really  urged.  ^  Mr.  Mahan 
says,"  they  say,  *••  [  infer  that  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  is 
attainable  in  this  life,  from  the  commands  of  scripture  address- 
ed to  christians  under  the  new  covenant."  Here  they  stop, 
nnd  thus  present  us  to  the  public  as  arguing  simply  from  the 
mere  fact  that  perfection  is  required,  that  it  may  or  will  be 
attained.  If  they  had  only  cited  the  following  sentence,  their 
readers  would  have  seen,  that  they  were  required  to  answer 
a  very  different  argument  from  that  which  they  have  attribu- 
ted to  us.  The  sentence  wrongfully  omitted  is  this:  ^  I  re* 
fer  here,  not  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  perfect  holiness  is  re- 
quired of  christians,  but  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  in 
which  these  commands  are  given."  We  ask  our  reviewers, 
in  their  rejoinder,  to  meet  the  argument  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  presented  it. 

The  reply  of  the  reviewers  to  our  argument  based  upon  the 
revealed  provisions  of  grace  for  the  entire  sanctification  of 
believers,  was  quite  unexpected  to  us.  We  have  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  such  provisions  are  revealed,  and  have  forti- 
fied the  position  by  the  citation  of  many  passages  of  scripture, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject.  Our  brethren  of  the  Old 
School  have  always  charged  those  of  the  New  with  the  great- 
est inconsistency  in  admitting  the  fact  of  revealed  provisions 
for  this  end,  and  then  denying  the  conclusion  which  is  based 
upon  it,  to  wit,  the  truth  of^  our  doctrine.  We  expected  there- 
fore, that  when  called  upon  themselves  to  meet  the  argument, 
our  brethren  of  the  Old  School  would  boldly  deny  the  fact 
upon  which  our  conclusion  is  based,  to  wit,  the  revelation  of 
provisions  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  believers  in  this  life, 
and  would  then  attempt  at  least  to  explain  the  passages  cited 
by  us,  in  consistency  with  such  denial.  But  they  do  no  such 
thing.  Their  only  reply  is  that  they  know  not  what  we  mean, 
when  we  assert  the  existence  of  such  provisions.    As  we  hare 
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not  defined  our  terms,  no  particular  reply  is  demanded. 
They  never  complained  of  obscurity  in  our  language,  when 
fastening  the  charge  of  inconsistency  upon  the  New  School. 
But  when  called  upon  themselves  to  meet  the  argument,  what 
is^their  replj^?  Why  this.  '^The  loose  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Mahan  expressed  himself,  make^  it  difiicult  to  say  what 
he  does  mean,"  &c.  Why  ,did  they  not  suppose,  that  we 
used  the  term  provision  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
themselves  have  done,  when  they  have  charged  inconsisten- 
cy and  absurdity  upon  the  New  School,  for  admitting,  with  us, 
the  existence  of  such  provisions,  and  then  denying  our  conclu- 
sion based  upon  that  admission?  And  on  that  obvious  assump- 
tion, why  did  they  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  passages  ci- 
ted by  us,  do  not  prove  our  proposition?  It  is  in  this  identi- 
cal sense  that  we  have  ever  used  this  term,  and  as  our  breth- 
ren now  know  what  our  meaning  is,  wc  ask  them  to  meet  the 
argument  as  we  have  presented  it. 

The  following  is  their  reply  to  our  argument  from  the  prom- 
ises of  grace: 

**  Mr.  Mahan  also  affirms  that  *  perfection  in  holiness  is  promised  to  the  Christ- 
tian  in  the  new  covenant  under  which  he  is  placed.' 

**If  it  be  true  that  God  has  promised  that  his  people  shall  become  perfect  in  this 
life,  the  question  is  settled.  But  what  are  the  proofs  adduced  of  this  fact?  Why, 
he  cites  a  number  of  passages,  which,  if  they  are  at  all  relevant  to  his  design, 
proTe  that  all  Christians  become  completely  holy  at  the  moment  of  their  regene- 
ration. The  promises  he  mentions  belong  to  all  under  the  new  covenant.-— 
These  are  contained  in  such  passages  as  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  and  Heb.  viii,  8-11 ; 
Deut  XXX.  6;  Jer.  l.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27  ;  Isaiah  lix.  21,  and  Luke  i. 
74,  75,  &«. 

The  apostle  informs  us  that  it  is  by  the  promises  that  wc 
are  to  be  '•'•made partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  and  '■^ escape 
the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world  through  Inst."  But  we 
are  here  told  that  when  wc  pray  for  grace  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  us,  there  are  no  promises  whatever  on  which  our 
faith  can  fasten,  as  the  ground  of  hope  in  respect  to  an  an- 
swer to  our  petitions.  All  that  is  promised  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to  are  accomplished  in  every  one  "  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  regeneration."  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of 
these  passages  and  see  if  this  sentiment  is  correct.  The  ful- 
filment of  promise  recorded  in  Deut.  39:  G.  ^'  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  thy  seed,  to 
love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  we  say,  is  conditioned  expressly, 
as  we  learn  from  verses  2  and  10,  of  the  same  chapter,  upon 
the  fact,  that  we  ^Hurn  to  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  with  all  our  soaK"    ^  Circumcising  the  heart''  as   here 
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promised,  is  a  different  thing  from  converaoo^  and  it  a  blessing 
offered  to  our  faith  subsequent  to  regeneration.  Else  the  im- 
penitent sinner  prior  to  conversion^  "  turns  to  the  Lord,"  and 
obeys  his  voice,  ^^  according  to  all"  that  ^Ms  commanded  of 
him,"  and  that  ^^  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  soul,"  and  con- 
version is  a  blessins  conferred  for  having  complied  with  that 
condition.  What  else  then  does  this  promise  proffer  to  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  but  that  which  its  languafi^e  necessarilj' 
imports,  a  state  of  entire,  and  confirmed  sanctification  ?    After 

fiving  the  promise  also  in  Ez.  36:  25-27,  the  Most  High  at 
rms  that  He  will  "yet  for  this  be  enquired  of  by  the  house 
of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them."  This  promise  then  is  not  fulfilled 
in  regeneration;  but  proffers  a  good  to  be  received  by  faith, 
subsequently  to  that  event.  If  language  means  any  thing, 
that  blessing  can  be  nothing  less  than  entire  permanent  sanc- 
tification. The  same  holds  true  of  all  the  promises  pertain- 
ing to  sanctification.  They  are  addressed  to  christians  as 
such,  and  proffer  to  their  faith,  a  state  not  implied  in  re- 
generation, a  state  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  specific 
acts  of  faith  in  such  promises.  The  overlooking  of  such  ob- 
vious facts,  facts  which  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  scrip- 
tures, demonstrates  the  most  singular  want  of  carefulness,  in 
making  up  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  reply  of  our  reviewers  to  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  fact,  "  that  inspired  men  made  the 
attainment  of  this  particular  state  the  subject  of  definite, 
fervent,  and  constant  prayer." 

**  So"  they  reply,  **  we  haie  examples  of  inspired  men,  pra3riDg  for  the  purity 
and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state.  But  do  believers,  while  sojourning  on 
earth,  ever  literally  become  companions  of  the  glorified?  Paul  was  continual- 
ly pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jtsns;  the  acquisition  of  this  prize  was  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  labors,  of 
hia  most  fervent  prayers;  and  Mr.  Mahan  supposes  that  the  *  mark'  at  which 
the  apostle  so  strenuously  aimed  was  the  *  resurrection  of  the  dead. '  But  was 
Paul  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  during  the  period  of  his  abode  in  this  world? 
Or,  does  it  follow,  because  he  continued  to  sigh  and  groan,  being  burdened,  that 
he  did  not  pray  in  faith  for  a  glorious  resurrection?" 

I^t  US  ask  our  reviewers,  to  cite  a   solitary  instance  in 

which  inspired  men  ever  prayed   for  the  enjoyment  of  the 

^^blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state"  in  this  life?    They  did, 

however,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

pray  for  entire  sanctification  in  this  life.     Here  lies  the  wide 

and  fundamental  difference  in  the  two  cases.    What  strange 

theological  logic  is  that,  which  puts  under  the  same  category 

two  such  cases  as  these? 

[To  BS  CONTINCTED.] 
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Gen.  6:  1—4.  "  And  it  came  to  paM,  when  men  began  to  mohipljr  on  tbe 
hee  of  the  earth,  and  danghtera  were  born  nnto  them,  that  the  eons  of  God  aaw 
the  davghtera  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wivea  of  all  which 
they  chose.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  alwajrs  strive  with  man, 
for  that  he  also  is  flesh;  yet  bis  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.— 
There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons 
•f  God  came  in  anto  the  danglers  of  men,  and  they  bear  childKn  to  them,  th« 
same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." 

To  understaDd  this  passage  aright,  we  must  first  determine 
what  class  of  persons  are  referred  to,  bj  the  phrases,  ^^  Sons 
of  God,"  and  *^  daughters  of  men."  To  accomplish  this,  we 
need  to  go  back  to  a  clause  which  we  find  in  Chap.  4:  26. 
^  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as 
it  might  be  rendered,  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  hj 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  Whatever  else  may  be  conveyed  by 
this  declaration,  one  fact  is  evidently  revealed  by  it,  to  wit, 
that  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  a  visible  separation  took 
place,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  worshipers 
of  the  true  God,  and  vicious  men  who  probably  became  idol- 
aters. The  former  class  called  themselves  aAcr  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  just  as  the  followers  of  Christ  called  themselves 
Christians,  Hence  they  were  known  and  designated  as  the 
Sons  of  Jehovah.  The  phrases,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  became  the  ap- 
pellations by  which  the  two  classes  above  referred  to  were 
known  and  designated.  With  this  assumption  which  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  having  more  than  nn  air  of  probability 
about  it,  we  can  readily  designate  the  classes  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  by  the  phrases,  ^  sons  of  God,"  and 
**  daughters  of  men."  The  former  phrase  designates  the  class 
of  men  who  were  the  professed  worshipers  of  Jehovah;  the 
latter  the  class  of  women  who  were  idolaters,  or  open  non- 
worshipers  of  the  true  God. 

For  ages  after  the  separation  above  referred  to  took  place, 
indeed  as  long  as  true  religion  maintained  its  supremacy  over 
its  professed  followers,  intermarriages  on  the  part  of  the 
**  sons  of  God"  with  "  the  daughters  of  men,"   would   be  re- 

farded  by  the  former  as  a  thing  unhallowed  and  prohibited* 
[ence  the  general  occurrence  of  such  connections  marks  the 
time  of  the  great  apostacy  of  the  professed  worshipers  of  Je- 
hovah, as  well  as  the  cause  of  such  apostacy,  together  with 
the  total  corruption  of  the  race  which  followed  that  event. 
That  this  apostacy,  together  with  the  consequent  universal 
corruption  and  violence  which  followed  is  referred  to  such  in- 
ter-marriages as  its  cause,  is  evident  from  verse  3,  and  onward. 
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**  And  the  Lord  said  pn  view  of  Ae  facts  previously  stated,] 
My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also 
is  flesh,"  that  is,  wholly  surrendered  to  fleshly  indulgen* 
ces,  &c. 

A  question  might  arise  here,  how  shall  we  account,  from 
the  above  exposition,  for  the  fact,  that  from  such  intermarria- 
ges, a  race  of  men,  such  as  are  designated  in  verse  4, 
would  result?  Jlo  such  an  inquiry,  a  ready  answer  may  be 
given.  The  men  from  among  the  '•^Sons  of  God,"  who  would 
lirst  seek  such  alliances,  as  is  always  the  case,  would  be  the 
first  men  of  the  age  among  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
men  especially  of  the  highest  physical  endowments^  this  being 
the  characteristic  most  regarded  in  such  an  age.  The  wo- 
men also  selected  by  such  men  would  be,  and  as  we  are  in- 
formed, were,  of  the  class  among  the  '^  Daughters  of  men," 
persons  of  the  highest  physical  accomplishments,  among 
which  superior  physical  vigor  would,  of  course,  be  one.  Hence 
a  union  of  the  first  individuals  of  the  race  physically  consid- 
ered was  accomplished.  The  result  could  not  fail  to  be  as 
affirmed  in  verse  4.  Nor  could  the  moral  corruptions  and 
violence  described  in  the  verse  next  following  hardly  fail  to 
arise  as  the  final  result.  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 
The  design  of  Moses,  in  recording  these  fearful  occurrences  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  now  be  readily  ex- 
plained. This  nation  was  at  the  time  in  which  the  record  was 
made  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  the  worship- 
ers of  Jehovah,  as  the  "  Sons  of  God"  were  at  the  time  above 
referred  to.  The  great  peril  to  which  that  nation  was  expo- 
sed, of  being  drawn  from  the  worship  and  service  of  the 
true  God,  into  the  abominations  of  heathenism,  was  precise- 
ly the  same  as  that  which  had  lead  to  the  total  corruption  of 
true  religion  in  the  antideluvian  age,  to  wit,  intermarriages  of 
the  -^Sons  of  God,  and  the  daughters  of  men.'-  Moses  points 
the  nation  back  to  the  fearful  destruction  of  the  race,  by  the 
general  deluge,  (one  family  who  had  preserved  themselves 
pure  excepted,)  as  occasioned  by  the  universal  corruption  and 
violence  caused  by  this  very  sin  to  which  the  people  of  God 
would  be  strongly  tempted  in  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
promise,  and  made  the  record,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  this  sin.  Such,  as  we  sup- 
pose, is  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  passage  before  us.  In 
regard  to  its  application  at  the  present  time  we  would  simply 
add,  ^^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
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OBERLIN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

▼  •JLVnilE    III.*-^0.    I¥. 

lAT,  1848. 


ARTICLE    LXVIIL 

A  RKPI^Y  TO  THB  «  WAKIVUVG  A^kAMN&T 

Written  hy  the  Rev,  Dr,  Dvffield,  and  approved  emd  adopted^  first  by 

the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  and  sub^Sjuentiy  by  the  Synod  of 

Michigan, 

BY   PROP.   C.  G.    PINNKT. 


T«  the  »rm9d  mi  BiJchlgaM, 

Reverjbnd  and  Beix>ved  Brethrkn  : 

I  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Warning  against 
Error,  being  the  Report  of  a  Committee,  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit,  at  their  Session  at  North ville,  Mich. 
Approved  by  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  at  their  Session  at 
Kalamazoo,  Oct.  18,  1847." 

Sickness  and  death  in  my  family,  my  own  ill  health,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  our  press  by  fire,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented a  reply.  I  see  nothing  in  this  pamphlet  intrinsically  ' 
worthy  of  a  reply  and  should  take  no  public  notice  of  it, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  manner  of  its  appearance  before 
the  churches.  Its  author  has,  in  some  way  which  I  can  not 
explain,  obtained  for  it  the  endorsement  and  sanction  of  the 
Synod.  On  perusing  the  pan^phlet  I  have  been  constrained 
to  doubt  whether  the  members  of  the  Synod  had,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  my 
published  volumes  of  theology.  I  must  also  doubt  whether 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  had  patiently  and  understand- 
Ingly  read  my  work  throttgh  ;  for  I  can  not  conceive  how  a 
discerning  mind  could  have  fallen  into  so  many  strange  mis- 
apprehensions and  misrepresentations  if  he  had  really  read 
and  pondered  the  positions  taken  in  the  work  reviewed. 
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Twa  retsons  mainly  induce  me  to  reply.  1.  The  praient 
nfettoas  of  theSyiK)d  of  Mich^aa  to  the  pamphlet.  They, 
it  aaems,  have  made  tbemvelvev  reepoiDuiible  to  Gvod  aad  to 
the  world  for  the  truthfulnett  of  this  **  Warning  mgainai 
ErroTf"  and  pledged  their  obrietian  and  moiiiterial  maiao 
tenia  support  of  its  positions.  This  gives  to  the  pamphlet 
aa  importaaoe  that  seems  to  demand  a  notice  from  me.  8i- 
Isnce  on  my  part  under  such  circumstances  might  be  deem- 
ed  either  a  contempt  for  the  Synod,  or  a  tacit  acknowl- 
e<k;ement  of  error.  I  am  unwilling  that  either  of  these 
iniferences  should  be  drawn,  because  neither  is  true,  and 
either  might  injure  the  cause  of  truth.  2.  My  second 
reascm  for  replying  is,  that  it  will  affiird  me  an  opportu* 
nity  to  state  in  few  words  my  views  upon  the  points 
considered  as  enxmeoos.  Such  a  statement  mav  be  read 
and  understood  by  many  who  may  never  read  my  the- 
ology entire. 

&fore  I  enter  directly  upon  the  work  of  reply,  I  must  no- 
tice a  few  of  the  ma'ny  peculiarities  of  the  pamphlet  before  me. 

1.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  "  Warning^  has  quoted  from  my 
book.  He  has  seldom,  if  at  all,  done  more  than  quote 
isolated  sentences,  leaving  their  connection  out  of  view. 
Suppose  this  should  be  done  with  the  Bible  or  any  other 
book,  what  could  not  be  made  out  of  itf 

2.  The  writer  has  seldom,  if  at  all,  so  much  as  notic- 
ed the  proof  of  my  positions,  as  stated  in  my  book.  He 
has  found  it  convenient  to  pass  my  arguments  unnoticed  and 
has  quoted  the  Confessionof  Faith  in  reply  as  if  it  were  of  Di- 
vine authority.  He  ako  appears  to  quote  scripture  in  op- 
position to  my  positions,.but  with  what  success  wc  shall  see. 

3.  The  writer  of  the  "  Warning^*  seldom  takes  issue  with 
my  real  positions.  He  almost  uniformly  misapprehends 
and  misrepresents  my  views.  He  seldom  grapples  manful- 
ly veith  my  positions,  but  dodges  the  real  question. 

4.  The  ••  Warning^^  aboun<b  with  false  issues  and  conse- 
quently with  most  impertinent  argumentation  and  quota- 
tions of  scripture. 

5.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  *•  Warning'*^  is  that  it  is 
very  ambiguous.  Much*  that  is  said  may  read  almost  equal- 
ly well  two  or  three  ways.  It  may  be  so  read  as  to  be 
old  school,  or  new  school,  or  no  school  at  all;  so  as  to 
Jae  orthodox,  heterodox,  or  mere  nonsense.  If  my  limits 
will  permit,  I  may  call  attention  to  some  instances  of  this 
ambiguity. 
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I  am  imde  htppy  hj  the  ooDrid«r«tion  tfiat  ft  to  not 
lor  ne  to  sit  in  jodhnBtfent  upon  the  iatentkni  of  thto  wri- 
ter, but  tbftt  in  this  1  mef  leare  liira  to  the  judgment  of 
<jiod  and  attend  onty  to  him  cpini(m$. 

Agaki:  in  reading  tlie  **  Warning  amiost  Biror,^  I  haire 
been  ttruck,  as  often  before,  with  the  raet  that  the  brethren 
mbroad  are  not  opposing  so  much  ^e  rao/as  the  imputed  views  ' 
of  Oberlin.  To  make  us  out  heretics,  our  opponents  must 
impute  to  us  sentiments  tliat  we  do  not  hold  and  wliich  we 
^mhhor  as  really  «s  themselves.  I  wrote  and  published  my 
theology  to  avoid  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossiUe  to 
speak  so  plainly  that  certain  men  will  not  misapprehend  us, 
^nd  by  their  Uunders  mislead  others.  How  long  shall  this 
be  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  misrepresent  us  and  %ht  a  man 
-of  straw! 

In  rejrfy  I  must,  1.  Condense  as  much  as  possible.  2.  I 
must  omit  lengthy  quotations  from  scripture  and  rely  in  gen* 
«ral  upon  the  memory  of  my  readers  to  supply  them.  3. 1 
might  in  almost  eveiy  instance  quote  a  complete  reply  to  the 
writer  from  the  work  reviewed;  but  for  brevity's  sake  I  must 
•content  myself  with  stating  in  as  few  words  as  possible  my 
views,  as  contained  in  my  published  volumes  of  theology,  and 
leave  those  who  are  disposed,  to  examine  that  work  for 
themselves. 

The  writer  has  occupied  the  first  twelve  pages  ,of  iiis 

Eimphlet  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
mself  departed  from  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith% 
I  will  not  trouble  myself  nor  you  with  remarks  upon  tiiis 
prolix  introduction  to  his  ''  Warning,"  It  is  only  the  old 
story  about  the  ^  form  or  soitnd  words,^'  accompanied  with 
the  admission  that  thes^  ^^  snnd  wards**  are  not  the  words 
in  which  he  should  always  prefer  to  express  his  doctrinal  be- 
lief, and  also  with  the  admission  that  much  latitude  is  al- 
lowed to  Presbyterians  in  construing  these  ^^sound  wards**  so 
that  opposing  schools  may  each  properly  express  their  doc^ 
trinal  views  in  these  ^*  sound  ux^rdsJ"  These  words  it  ap* 
pears,  are  so  "  sound**  that  they  may  be  understood  with 
about  equal  proprietv,  to  mean  one  thing  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  psycnolosical  views  of  opposing  schook  and 
different  individuals.  Alas  for  these  **sound  uwds^*  the  true 
interpretation  of  which  has  cost  the  church  so  much  divis* 
ion  and  disgrace.  But  I  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of 
4he  Confession  of  Faith.    In  the  main  .1  think  it  true;  but  in 
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no  instance  do  I  acknowledge  it  as  nnavihoriMi^e  expoei^ 
tton  of  the  word  of  God.  I  claim  the  right  to  exatniiie  the 
^Mively  oracles'^  for  myself,  and  am  not  bound  to  take  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  a  conclusive  exponent  of  the  Bible; 
Be  it  understood^  however,  that  in  my  reply  to  this  pam-^ 
phlet,  I  make  no  war  with  the  Confession  d*  Faith.  I  have 
only  to  deal  vnth  the  author^ 
I  will  now  attend  to  the  pretended  issues  of  the  **  Warning."^ 
I.  His  first  issue  is  as  follows,  page  13, 13, 15: 

The  Foundation  of  Faith. 

"  The  erroneous  sysCem  assumes  and  teaches,  as  the  true  piiilosophy,  cer* 
tatn  metaphysical  views  of  the  nature  and  foondatlbn  of  moral  obIigation,r 
which  it  makes  the  key  to  unlock  the'  mjrstariee  «f  our  faith ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  postulates  by  which  human  reason  may  explain  the  doctrines  of 
fhe  Bible,  and  reconciler  the  differences  among  professfng  christians  In  point 
of  doctrinal  belief.  It  claims  philosophy  to  be  the  legitimate  expositor  of  Bi- 
ble theology. 

*'  But  we  protest  against  any  man's  metaphysfcal  theory  or  definitions,  or 
philosophical  views  o(  the  nature  and  foundatton  of  moral  obligation,  bein^ 
made  the  arbiter  of  our  faith,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  tiie 
Bible,  however  great  may  be  his  pretenslbns  to  holiness,  or  whatever  his  &me 
and  reputed  success  ixt  preaching  the  gospel. 

**  We  warn  vou  against  all  attlsmpts  to  make' metaphysics,  or  philooophy, 
the  arbiter  and  interpreter  o^  the  factg  affirmed  by  ther Spirit  of  God  in  the 
s^red  scriptures.  We  are  bound  to  believe  the  facts  when  once,  and  as,  God 
affirms  them,  even  though  we  cannot  explain  them  by  our  philosophy." 

The  point  of  my  alleged  offence  here  fs,  that  I  appeal  to 
philosophy  or  reason  as  the  legitimate  expounder  of  the 
Bible.  ,  But  is  there  really  any  issue  between  this  writer  and 
mysc][f  upon  this  point?  No,  indeed.  Why  does  he  wara 
the  churches  against  what  he  holds  as  really  a^  I  do?  to  wit, 
that  we  i7iir»<  appeal  to  reason;  1.  In  sitting  in  ju«%ment 
upon  the  evidences  that  the  Bible  is  of  divine  origin  ?  and 
2.  In  ascertaining  what  the  Bible  means?  hi  interpret- 
ing the  language,  the  doctrines,  and  facts  contained  in  itT 
Without  the  aW  of  mental  science  we  can  form  no  definite 
idea  of  what  the  most  common  terms  m  the  Bible  mean. 
The  terms  sin,  holmess,  regeneration,  repentance,  faith,  and 
the  like,  are  all  expressive,  not  of  nmscular  action,  but  of 
acts  and  states  of  the  mind;  and  without  assuming  the 
great  truths  of  mental  science,  no  man  can  rightly  under^ 
stand  these  terms.  This  this  writer  admifs^  ami  tins  is- 
that  for  which  I  contend.  He  admits  that  it  is  the  appro- 
priate business  of  the  schools  to  interpret  these  and  similar 
terms  in  the  liffht  of  mental  science.  He  constantly  doesr 
this  himself,  and  so  does  every  mmister.  Where  then  is  the- 
issue?    Brethren  of  libt  synod,*  has  this  writer  made  yon  be--* 
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lieve  that  1  hold  that  reason  or  phiiosopby  is  higher  authority 
than  the  Bible?  I  hold  no^  such  thing*  The  meaning  of  the 
Bible  once  ascertained,  its  teachings  are  with  me  ^  end  of 
all  controversy*  But  the  Bible  must  be  expounded  by  rea** 
son  or  philosophy^  or  we  can  have  no  opinwnf  even,  of 
what  it  means.  AH  men  do  and  must  expound  the  Bible  by 
and  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  mental  science.  The 
difference  among  theologians  is  founded  in  their  different 
views  of  mental  science.  Who  does  not  know  thb?  Why, 
then,  does  this  writer  exclaim  against  reason  and  philosophy, 
and  talk  about  receiving  the  simple  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  faith,  without  philosophisings,  &c.7  Why 
does  he  repudiate  philosophy,  and  yet  constantly  obtrude  his 
own  philosophy  upon  us?  The  fact  Is  he  and  I  differ  in 
our  philosophy,  and  consequently  in  our  theology.  The 
issue  between  us  i^  tio^  as  he  here  represents  it«  It  is  not 
whether  we  may,  or  must,  or  do  of  necessity  appeal  to  rea- 
son and  philosophy  in  our  exposition  of  the  language  of 
scripture.  This  he  repeatedly  admits.  This  I  a&o  main- 
tain. The  real  issue  between  us  respects  our  views  of  mental 
science,  in  the  light  of  which  we  respectively  interpret  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  Here  then,  is  a  fabe  issue  in  the 
outset    It  is  more  convenient  for  him  to  exclaim  against 

Ehilosophy  as  an  expositor  of  the  Bible,  and  then  surround 
iraself  with  the  smoke  of  his  own  philosophy  in  combat- 
ting my  views,  than  it  is  to  take  issue  with  me  upon  those 
points  of  philosophy  upon  which  our  diverse  theological 
views  are  founded.  He  exclaims  against  my  appeal  to  phi- 
losophy, and  yet  glaringly  assumes  the  truth  of  his  own, 
and  that  of  the  fhuners  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  framers  of  the  Confession 
held  a  peculiar  philosophv  which  gave  shape  to  that  whole 
document.  Why,  then,  does  thb  writer  protest  against  phi- 
losophy as  an  exponent  of  the  Bible?  Such  protests  are 
nonsensical.  Had  I  space  I  might  quote  enough  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  writer  both  from  this  pamphlet  and  from  his 
other  published  works,  to  silence  a  modest  man,  and  prevent 
his  exclaiming  against  interpreting  scripture  in  the  light  of 
mental  science.  I  conclude  this  head  then,  with  repeating  that 
the  writer  has  here  made  an  issue  where  there  Is  none.  He 
professes  to  difier  with  me  as  it  respects  the  relations  and 
use  of  phikMophy,  when  in  fact  we  agree  in  this,  and  differ 
only  m  onr  views  of  what  constitutes  true  philosophy. 
"  IE  His  second  issue  is  as  follows,  pages  15^  16,  IT : 
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the  will  of^Ood,  and  thtt  He  has  giren  nla  law  tor  the  reiralation  of  oar  Gaa< 
ihict,  are  generally  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  a  aufficient  ground  of  that  nior« 
al  obiigallon  whteh  hindt  na  to  dir  hit  will.  HloHght  to  oommaB^  a»d  m- 
i|«iM  onr  obodtenoe,  me»  feaarally  tnoo  to  the  lacto  that  he  la  our  CieM«rf 
and  made  ui  for  himself ;  our  Proprietory  and  clalma  ns  for  his  own ;  ear 
Sovereign^  and  posseaees  authority  to  command;  onr  beneficent  (Hend,  and  In 
vrery  way  beet  fitted  and  qoaHfied,  bv  his  own  exeellenoe  and  reeoMcee,  to 
oxArciae  dominion  over  as.  Tiie  Bi^fe  oeaks  plainly  on  this  subjeeti  and  in 
accordance  with  such  view^  When  God  commanded  Abraham  to  walk  be- 
fore him  and  be  perfect,  the  chief  reason  he  astigned  for  it  was,  *  I  am  the 
Almighty  God,*  God  all  snOclent  AU  Om  holy  obedionoe  and  adetatioo  of 
heaTen  is  referred  to  this  souroe.  *  Thou  art  toomy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honor  and  power, /or  thou  hast  created  all  thingB,and /or  tAy  pUoMure  they 
are  and  #ere  created.  *  The  Will  of  G  od»  exprened  in  his  law,  is  every  wlitoe, 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  reoegnised  to  be,  as  well  tiie  reason  for,  as  the  rule 
Of  onr  obedience^  Thus,  the  Savior  K>eaks  of  himself ;  *  I  came  down  from 
faeofon,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  bat  tne  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'  It  is  riv- 
en as  a  distinotive  trait  in  the  character  of  him  whoee  morality  is  aceeptwiey 
that  <  lie  doeth  the  will  of  God,*  and  <  keepeth  his  commandments.*  God  has 
teqalred  it,  Uierefore  we  are  boand  to  obey.  The  expression  oi  Ids  will  as 
to  our  actions  or  condoot,  as  to  what  we  are,  or  are  not,  to  do  that  is,  his 
law,  is  a  sufficient,  and  indeed,  a  paramount  reason  of  obedience. 

"  The  error  asrainst  which  we  warn  you,  teaches  that  *  the  riffht  of  God* 
to  exercise  menu  government '  cannot  oe  found  in  the  fact  that  Uod  sustains 
to  (us)  the  relation  of  Creator.*    As  counterpart  with  this,  it  teaches,  thai 

*  the  fact  that  God  is  the  Owner  and  sole  Pn>pctotor  i^  the  aniverae>  Is  no  rea* 
son  why  he  should  govern  it*    It  further  teaches,  that  his  rlsht  to  govern^ 

*  cannot  befodnded  in  the  fact,  that  God  possesses  all  the  attributes,  natural 
and  moral,  that  are  requisito  to  the  adminbtrstion  of  moral  government  ;* 
bat  that  *  the  necessity  of  government  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  to  ffOv« 
tiXL*  So  far  from  moral  obligation  being  founded  in  the  will  of  God,  it 
toaches,  that  *  it  is  a  responsibility  imposed  on'  the  moral  agent  by  his  own 
reason,*  and  that '  there  can  be  no  law  mat  is  or  ean  be  obligatory  ooon  mor- 
al agents,  but  one  suited  to  and  fonnded  in  their  natote,  relations  and  eircum* 
atanoes.** 

Upon  this  point  I  would  remark:  I.  That  the  utmost  con< 
fosion  seems  to  have  reigned  in  the  mind  of  this  writer  upon 
certain  points  of  fundamental  importance  in  theological  in^ 
vestigations,  and  hence  he  continually  misapprehends  and 
misrepresents  me  where  I  have  been  careful  to  make  tho«e 
discrimmations  prominent. 

I  have  throughout  made  an  important  distinction  between 
the  conditions  and  the  foundfiUi(m  or  ground  of  moral  oUi- 
gatioB,  the  conditions  and  the  ground  or  foundation  of 
justification,  &lc  In  the  first  sentence  under  this  head,  he 
baa  fallen  into  the  error  of  eonfomidiiig  this  dkitinction.  I 
ivpretented  moral  agency  and  ability,  &c«,  as  conditiontt 
but  not  as  the  ground  or  f&undaiian  of  it  WitHmt  free 
mgeacy  oaA  abiuiy  we  oottld  Bot  -be  stttycts  of  moral  ^lti&-^ 
gation,  but  then  ^ee  agency  and  ability  are  not  the  ground 
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or  fmndaium  of  the  oUig«6oii«  I  ha^e  shown  that  the 
Jtmdamcnial  re<i$on  why  mm  oii^t  to  will  and  to  do 
goodf  is  ihe  inirinsU:  if^bte  qf  fke  gwd.  Their  dbiltiy  to  do 
this  is  a  condition  of  their  obligation  to  do  it,  but  ^their 
«Ult^f  isnot  imd<:aB  not  be  i&  foundation  of  the  obli.> 
gation.  Ability  is,  of  itself,  no  more  a  reason  for  willing 
good  than  etnL  Tlie  fundam^nUji  reason  for  doing  go^ 
must  be  the  value  of  tCegoodtaftd  the  ^uU/i^jf  only  a  condi^ 
tion  of  the  obligatioB*  This  is  m9de  so  plain  in  the  book 
reviewed,  that  it  seems  hardly  jposflible  that  such  a  man  as 
Doctor  D*  can  have  overlooked  it  In  his  first  sentence  he 
represents  ability,  &&>,  as  the  ^^9^  of  moral  obligation  and 
this  oonfusion  reigns  throoghout  the  whole  pamphlet,  and  f^ 
tally  vitiates,  as  we  shall  seet  his  whole  work. 

I  have  taught  that  the  fact  that  God  is  the  creator,  and 
that  He  possesses  perfect  and  infinite  attributes,  natural  and 
moral,  are  conditions  of  his  rigitio  govern^  and  of  our  cbW' 
gation,  to  obey  Him^  but  that  Us  relations  and  attributes  are 
not  the  foundation  of  our  otbgation  to  will  or  to  do  good 
rather  than  evil.  There  w&gsX  be  something  in  the  nature  cf 
good  and  epil  that  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  our  obliga- 
tion to  will  and  to  do-ose  rather  liian  the  other.  It  must  be 
the  intrinsic  imlue  of  the  good,  and  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the 
evil,  that  coostltutes  the  fuadan^ntal  reason  for  God's  re- 
quiring the  one  and  pipehibftlng  the  other;  and  that  also  con- 
stitutes the  fundamrata)  i^ason  of  our  obligation  to  choose 
the  one  and  refuse  the  other.  But  here  is  the  utmost  con- 
fusion  in  the  Dootor^  iniod.  He  seems  to  be  either  unable 
or  unwillmg  to  perceive  a  distinction  at  once  so  plain  and  so 
important,  and  henoe  he  vAoDof  GmIs  .in  his  showing.  It  is 
surely  ridiculous  to  affirm  tlHit  the  relations  and  attributes 
of  God  are  the  foandatmi  of  our  obligation  to  will  and  do 
^ood,  and  to  avokt  evil,  rather  than  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  good  and  the  evil,  for  this  would  be  obligatory  upon 
CIS,  whatever  God's  relations  and  attributes  might  be.  We, 
being  moral  ^geatB»  should  be  under  obligation  to  will  and 
ido  good,  even  if  God  should  forbid  it 

2.  The  Doctor  under  this  head,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere, 
at  first  appears  to  take  issue  with  me  and  afterwards,  by  con- 
tradicting himsdf,  amubUates  the  issue,  and  concedes  what 
I  claim.  On  page  16,  lie  represents  the  will  of  God,  as  he 
does  ^bewliere,  as  die  reason  manifestly  in  the  sense  of  the 
ground  ot/oundatim  of  mond  oUjgation.    The  connec* 
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tion  and  strain  of  reasoning  show  that  by  reenan  he  means 
the  fundamental  reason  or  ground.  Here  then  is  the  «zp- 
pearance  of  an  issue.    But  on  page  19,  he  says : 

"  In  80  saying,  we  mean  not  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  God  are  mere 
arbitrary  enactments,  that  is;  emanating  wMhf  from  a  ettprickm$  rolition;  n*r 
that  th^y  can  be  so  ehanfe^  by  any  capricious  act  aC  the  dtrina  will,  m  to 
•make  t^  right,  whicb  according  to  our  intelligent  powers  and  the  nature 
With  which  God  has  endowed  us,  may.be,  under  present  circumstances, 
wrong,  or  that  wrong  which  is  now  righf 

He  knew  very  well  that  I  had  shown  that  if  God's  will  is 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  rather  than  the' intrinsic 
value  of  the  good,  it  would  follow  that  if  God  had  willed 
or  should  will  the  direct  opposite  of  what  he  does,  it  would 
impose  obligation  upon  us;  that  if  his  will  he  the  founda- 
tion  of  our  obligations,  he  might,  by  willing  it,  diange  our 
obligations  and  render  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  will  evil  in- 
^iem  of  good.  But  the  Doctor  is  on  his  guard  and  takes  both 
sides  of  this  question.  The  will  of  God  is  the  ground  of 
the  obligation  ;  yet  he  does  not  mean  by  this  that  God  couH 
by  any  arbitrary  or  **  capricious  volition'*  change  the  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  render  it'obligatory  to  will  evil  rath- 
er than  good.  But  why  not  ?  This  is  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  or  escaping  from  the  consequences  by  a  denial  of 
his  premises.  It  is  undeniable  that  if  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation,  he  can  by  his  sove- 
reign will  change  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice.  If  his 
willing  that  we  should  will  and  do  good  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  will  and  do  good  rather  than  evil,  and  the  intrin- 
« sic  nature  of  the  good  and  the  evil  is  not  the  fundamental 
reason  of  the  obligation,  certainly  it  follows  that  should  he 
will- the  opposite  of  what^he  does,  his  willing  would  impose 
obligation  and  of  course  change  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice.  I  insist  upon  the  Doctor's  taking  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  question ;  that  he  either  make  a.  real  issue  and  abide  by 
it,  or. that  he  relinquish  all  pretence  of  an  issue.  I  must 
protest  against  his  appearing  to  make  an.  issue,  and  then  in 
anticipation  of  my  answer,  turning  round  and  virtually  de- 
nying the  very  position  upon  which,  alone,,  the  appearance 
of  an  issue  rested.  If  God  by  an  arbitrary  choice  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  he  cannot  change  mor- 
al obligation  of  course.  Hence  it  follows  that  his  will  is  not 
the  foundation  of  moral  obKgation.  Why  does  not  the  Doctor 
jftdmit  this  at  once  ?  Why  has  the  Doctor  italicized  wholly  and 
(capricious?  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  God's  enactments 
do  or  may  emanate /?a7'//y  from  ^capricious  volition  t    So 
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it  woidd  seem.  /  But  thift  I  den/  and  maintain  that  God  has 
no  more  right  to  will  or  to  legislate  unreasonably  than  we 
have.  But  the  Doctor  will'  have  it*  that  it  is  because  Chd  .it 
what  he  is^  Ac^  because  be  podsessea  infinite  perfections,  moral 
and  natural,  that  his  wiU  is  \he  foundation  of  moral  Obliga- 
tion. .  But  the '  fact  of  these  perfections  is  by  me  repre* 
sen  ted,  not  as  the  ground  f  but  as  the  condition  of  our  obli- 
gation to  obey  him.  He  oommiands  us  to  will  and  do  good 
because  good  is  valuable,  and  for  that  reason.  But  it  seem» 
that  Doctor  D.  will  have  it  that  we  are  to  will  and  do  good  not 
for  good's  sake,  or  because  good  is  ffood  or  valuable,  but  be- 
cause God  wills  it  We  are  to  will  good  to  Gh>d  and  to  our 
neighbor,  not  that  we  care  for  their  well  being  for  its  own 
sake,  but  we  are  to  will  it  because  God  commands  it  I  This 
he  insists  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  standards* 
We  are  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor  and  seek  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  .of  our  neighbor,  not  that  we  care  for 
these  things  (or  Uieir  own  intrinsic  value  or  importance,  but 
because  &m1  wills  it.  And  God  wills  it,  not  for  its  value, 
but  because  he  does  will  it  Marvelous !  But  the  Doctor 
informs  me  and  his  readers,  of  the  origin  of  my  error,  page 
18  and  19. 

*'  The  error  ori^natee  in  losfaig  eigflit  of  God's  eovereigntv  in  the  original 
ereatfon  of  oaaa,  with  the  powers  am)  in  the  relations,  in  which  he  was  con- 
stituted, and  adapted  (o  His  law,  or  the  law  to  him.  The  natrnw  ^adiitaeaB«r 
things  cannot  be  apprehended  by  ns  or  correctly  spoken  of,  as  though  some 
eternal  constitution,  or  as  the  preacher  called  it,  nte,  existed,  irrespectiTelv  of 
God's  will,  in  the  exercise  of  His  wisdom  and  benevolence,  originally  plan- 
ning'the  whole  system.  The  scriptures  speak  explicitly  of  *  the  mystery  of 
Mis  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  He  puiposed  in  Himself  and 
of  His  constitnUons  being  <  meeordinQto  I&0  fmrpom  of  Him  who  worketh  all 
THINGS  €fi£r  Hu  coufutl  of  kU  otou  wuL*  To  assume  an  eternal  litnets  in  the 
nature  of  things,  anterior  to,  and  irrespective  of,  His  original,  wise,  good 
and  holy  ordintftions,  and  to  affirm  that  God  adapts  his  mend  law  to  it,  is  to 
impugn  hiasovereignty«  It  is  to  make  both  God  and  his  creatures,  depen- 
dent on  a  state  of  things  out  of  Himself,  or  somethiiig  other  than  '  the  conn* 
•el  of  His  own  will,'  i3f  etekn al  fate  !" 

This  is  a  wonderful  discovery !  The  universe  originated 
in  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  therefore  his 
will  and  not  the  nature  and  relations  of  things  is  the  foun- 
dation of  obligation.  He  created  the  nature  of  things  and 
therefore  his  will,  aod  not  the  nature  of  things  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  obligation.  Had  he  pleased  ne  could  have 
so  constituted  things  that  what  is  now  virtue,  would  have 
been  vice,  and  what  is  now  vice  had  been  virtue.  That  is, 
he  might  have  so  constituted  moral  agents,  that  benevolence 
bad  been  ain^  and  selfishness  virtue ;  ^at  it  woujd  hare  been 
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dMy  to  pi^er  o«f  otm  good  to  tel  of  CM,  lo  picler  akiio 
to  a  greater  good,  to  love  ooftelTet  supremely,  or  to  h«le 
God,  and  adore  oorselves.  If  lUi  b  not  wnt  he  meaM, 
what  does  he  meaa,  and  whaldoei  the  paragnuph  just  qoot^ 
cd  amoiAt  to?  If  the  Docstormeana to  aftnti this,  I  greatly 
wonder  that  the  Synod  ihoold  endorse  a  sentimeat  so  pre- 
posterous. 

The  fact  is,  God^s  eternal  and  self-existeiit  iMiture,  and 
aot  his  willing,  has  forever  settled  the  question  of  the' na- 
ture of  virtue  and  vice.  His  eternal  and  self-existent  resH* 
son  has^  imposed  law  upon  bis  will  and  no  willing  of  his  can 
change  this  law.    But  more  of  this  in  another  pTaee.. 

Why  does  the  Doctor  represent  me  as  holding  that  the  na- 
ture and  fitness  of  things  is  the  foundation  of  oUigation  T  I 
hold  that  things  bein^  as  they  are,  that  is,  that  our  nature  and 
relations  are  eondiiions  of  our  obligations,  but  deny  that 
they  are  the  foundation  of  oUigaticxii.  The  ftmrndcAum,  of 
obligation  I  Jiold  to  be  the  intrinsic  wdue  of  the  good  we 
ou^ht  to  choose  and  do ;  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good 
is  the  reamm  why  God  requires  us  to  wM  and  do  It,  and  of 
course  the  fundeamntal  rmson  why  we  oi;^t  to  will  and 
do  it.  I  hold  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  well  being  of  the  universe  is  HlMd  fundamental  rea- 
son of  our  obligation  to  will  it,  and  seek  it  Now  suppose 
the  Doctor  to  deny  this  and  to  maintain  that  the  sovereign  will 
of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation*  Then  the  mat- 
ter stands  thus.  We  are  under  oblation  to  be  benevolent,, 
that  is,  to  win  and  do  good  not  because  good  is  valuable  in  it- 
self but  because  God  wills  it  ^t  why  does  God  wUl  it? 
If  for  its  intrinsic  value,  we  ought  to  will  it  for  the  same 
reason.  The  Doctor,  page  19,  admits  that  our  obligation  is  not 
founded  in  th^mere  fact  that  God  wills  thus  and  thus,  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  an  infinitelv  good  being.  Now  vriiat 
does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  obligation  is  found- 
ed in  the  fact  that  Godwills  what^ke  does  ?  thai  is,  that  he  re- 
quires us  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  we  ouf^t  to  will  and 
do,  and  that  which  he  ought  to  muire  us  to  will  and  do^ 
on  account  of  the  nature  or  value  of  that  whieh  he  requir» 
as  to  vrill  and  do  ?  In  other  words,,  is  the  obl^ation  to  chty 
God  founded  in  the  fact  that  his  will  is  wise  and  good  ?  I 
admit  that  this  is  a  condiiion  of  our  obligation  to  3>ey  Am,., 
but  I  deny  that  his  goodness  or  his  wiU  is  ihefBmndeaian  of 
the  obligation  to  wiU  and  do  good  asid  maintain  that  Ood% 
willing  and  his  goodness  are  so  fiff  from  being:  the  fooncbi^ 
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tion  of  our  oU^jalion  to  wiH  and  do  good,  that  we  shooldf 
be  under  obligatioii  to  will  and  do  good  if  God  fortmde  it^ 
and  if  he  were  perfectly  wicked.  I  say  again,  that  his  be- 
ing good  oralis  wiiling  as  her  does  is  the  ccmdition  of  our  ob- 
ligation.^  obey  kim^  but  is  so  fair  from  being  the  faundaHtm 
of  the  obligation  to  do  that  whkb  he  commands,  that  the 
obligation  would  exist  if  God  should  forbid  that  which  he 
now  C(»niiiaiid8.  Should  God  forbid  us  to  will  and  seek  his 
good  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  will  and  seek  it  notwithstanding.  I  go  farther  and  af- 
firm  that  God  could  not  possibly  create  a  universe  of  fMrat 
agents  and  render  it  oUigartory  upon  them  to  be  selfish.  I 
utterly  i&ay  that  God  by  his  sovereignty  could,  by  any  pos- 
sible constitution  of  thfaigs,  render  benevolence  a  sin  and  sel- 
fishness a  virtue.  Brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  do 
you  hold  wtth  Doctor  D.  upon  this  point  and  deny  the  posi- 
tion which  I  take  ?  I  can  not  believe  it..  I  must  believe  that 
you  adopted  this  pamphlet  on  a  bare  hearing  it  read  and  that 
you  do  not  and  cannot  endorse  it,  on  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  it  But  we  shall  see. 
But  again,  page  19,.  the  Doctor  sfrys  of  God : 

*'  His  own  glorious  nature,  His  own  infinitely  exalted  excellence,,  and  not 
any  thing  conoefvably  exfttfiig  apart  from,  independent  and  itrespective  of 
God,  it  Uiat  which  determinea  Hit  wiU.** 

What  does  the  Doctor  mean?  Does  he  mean  that  God  is  a 
necessary  as  opposed  to  a  free  acentT  That  his  will  is  ne- 
ceBsarily  determined  by  his  self-existent  nature?  If  he 
means  this,  what  virtue  is  there  in  God  ?  His  nature  is 
necessarily  self-existent.  No  one  can  suppose  that  God  is 
deserving  of  praise  for  possessing  a  nature  which  he  did  not 
create  and  which  he  cannot  annihilate  or  change.  God  is 
not  praiseworthy  for  having  this  nature,  but  for  the  volunta- 
ry use  or  exercise  of  it.  It  is  his  benevoknce  and  not  his 
nahtre  for  which  he  deserves  praise. 

But  what  does  the  Doctor  mean  by  "God's  infinitely  ex-^ 
alted  excellence^*  Does  he  mean  mor«/  excellence?  He 
sa)r»  that  God's  excellence  determines  his  will.  What  is  this 
excellence,  I  inquire  again?  Is  it  moral?  And  what  Is  mot*- 
al  ^eeelknce  ?  I  had  supposed  that  Doctor  D.  and  the  Syn- 
od of  Michigan  were  at  least  so  far  new  school  as  to  hold- 
that  iboral  excellence  consists  in  voluntary  action,  thatis,  in 
choice,  benevofence,  love.  But  here  it  seems  you  all" 
hold  tfiat  moral  excellence  lies  back  of  choice  and  deter- 
miaes  ft ;  that  God's  moral  excellence  according  to  the  Sya- 
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od  of  Miohiga&,  u  nd  whrntartf^  bmt  wbCBitary.  It  doM 
not  belong  to  or  consbt  in  cboioe  or  Totitioii»  nor  in  any 
action  of  Uie  will,  in  any  free  or  voluntary  state  dT  mindU 
but  lies  back  of  all  aoticms  of  will  and  determines  them. 
This  then  is  your  idea  of  the  moral  excdlenca  <^God.  And 
is  this  moral  excellenoe  in  creatures  ?  And  you,  brethren, 
feel  solemnly  called  upon  to  warn  the  churches  against  be- 
lieving in  the/ree  agency  of  CM  and  in  his  vohmiary  morml 
exeeUence^  and  charffe  them  to  believe  that  God's  moral  ex** 
celleoce  lies  back  of  all  voluntary  states  of  the  will  and  de- 
termines them.  They  must  believe  that  Grod's  moral  excel* 
lence  does  not  consist,  in  benevolence^  but  in  something  bade 
of  good  will  that  determines  the  will  to  good.  And  this  is 
orthodoxy  in  your  churches?  My  dear  Brediren»  you  can- 
not mean  so.  Bat  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  say  that 
by  excellence,  you  do  not  mean  moral  excellence  ?  Bat  how 
does  this  relieve  you  ?  What  is  this  excellence  ?  It  must 
be  moral  or  physical.  If  the  former,  then  moral  excellenoe 
is  involuntaiy,  which  is  absurd.  If  the  latter,  that  is,  if  this 
excellence  be  that  of  his  self-existing  and  necessary  nature, 
then  he  is  a  necessary  being  and  hts  will  is  determined  to 
benevolence  by  bis  immutable  and  self-existent  nature.  Is 
there,  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  a  necessary  benevolence?  I 
had  supposed  that  GoA  freely  determined  his  own  will  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law|of  his  eternal  reason;  that  God  is  free, 
and  in  the  sovereign  exercise  of  this  freedom,  yielded  a  vol- 
untary obedience  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  benevolence, 
as  it  is  aflirmed  by  his  reason.  But  you  hold,  it  seems,  that 
it  is  some  natural  or  substantial  involuntary  excellence  that 
determines  his  will.  Gk)d's  virtue  then,  must  consist,  not  in 
voluntary  conformity  to  the  law  of  his  reason,  but  in  his  will 
being  determined  by  some  involuntary  excellence.  What 
can  this  excellence  be,  and  would  it  be  virtue  in  a  creature? 

Under  this  head  the  Doctor  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  government  constitutes  the  condition  of  God's 
right  to  govern,  and  maintains  that  God  has  this  right  by  vir- 
tue of  his  ownmfinite  excellence,  or,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
virtue  of  his  sovereignty.  Now  what  does  the  Doctor  mean 
by  this?  Does  he  mean  that  God's  bemg  infinitely  great 
and  good  confers  on  him  the  light  to  govern  his  creatures 
even  if  they  need  no  government  ?  Or  if  tlwre  is  no  good 
reason,  either  in  himself  or  in  them,  for  this  govemm^it? 
I  have  taught  that  God  has  no  riffkt  to  do  anyding  without 
a  good  reason.    Is  this  heresy  f   That  onless  there  be  a 
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Mod  peaaon  iinr  govemnmt  existixig,  either  kt  God  or  m 
his  creatcsest  or  ui  their  rebttonii,  or  in  all  tluMie  together^ 
God  has  no  r^t  to  gOYem* 

I  mamtain  that  foremment  is  a  necessary  means  of  se- 
curing the  highest  gknry  of  God  and  the  highest  well  being 
of  the  uniyerse  asd  that  the  iiUrinric  v€me  of  this  glory 
and  weU  being  is  the  ground  of  the  obligati<m  and  rig^t  of 
God  to  goYera.  God^  attributes  and  relations,  together 
with  the  necessities  of  his  creatures,  are  conditions  ot"  the 
oUigation  and  right  to  govern.  Why  should  God's  attri- 
butes, natural  and  moral,  give  him  a  right  to  control  his 
creatures,  or  to  exercise  any  government  over  them,  if  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  it  ?  Is  God  unreasonable?  Has  he  a 
right  to  be  unreasonaUe  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  exercise  a  ca- 
pricious and  arbitrary  sovereignty,  in  administering  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  vnth  its  terriUe  sanctions,  when  govern- 
ment is  not  at  all  necessary  ?  when  no  good  end  is  secured 
or  even  proposed  by  it  ?  If  God  has  sudi  a  right  it  must  be 
because  his  **  capricious  volition,*'  makes  right.  But  this 
cannot  be.  The  truth  is,  that  if  God's  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious will  does  not  make  right,  it  must  be  that  he,  as  well 
as  all  other  moral  agents,  must  have  some  good  reason  to  au- 
thorize him  to  do  any  thing.  What!  will  Doctor  D.  gravely 
maintain  that  God  has  a  right  to  govern  the  universe  when 
there  is  no  need  whatever  of  government  7  When  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it  in  His  own  nature  and  relations  nor  in  the 
nature  and  relations  of  his  subjects  7  If  he  maintains  this, 
what  is  this  but  holding  that  Grod  has  a  right  to  exercise  a  per- 
fectly arbitrary  and  capricious  sovereignty.  But  if  the  Doc- 
tor does  not  hold  this,  why  does  he,  pretend  to  disagree  with 
me  upon  this  point,  and  gravely  sound  the  alarm  of  heresy,? 
Let  him,  if  he  thinks  best,  proclaim  it  as  orthodoxy  in  Mich- 
igan that  God's  right  to  govern,  is  founded,  not  in  the  neces- 
rity  of  government  as  a  means  to  an  infinitely  valuable  end, 
but  that  His  right  is  founded  in  an  arbitrary  sovereignty. 
But,  brethren  of  the  Synod,  will  you  endorse  for  him? 

Observe,  my  position  is,  that  the  intrin^c  value  of  the 
end  to  be  secured  by  moral  government,  is  the  foundation, 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  moral  and  natural,  together  with 
his  r^ations  to  the  universe,  are  conditions  of  his  right  to 
govern;  that  neither  his  attributes  or  relations  ccmld  of 
thenwelves  confer  on  Him  this  right,  except  there  is  good 
reaste  for  theexist^oce  of  government  If  the  Doctor  ask 
why  we  may  not  as  well  say  that  the  attributes  and  rela^ 
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tioDs  of  God  are  the  ground^  and  the  intrinBic  value  of  the 
end  to  be  aecuiied  by  govenuneDt  the  e^ndiiion  of  the  right, 
the  answer  is  plain.  The  ground  of  the  ripfat,  that  is,  the 
•intrinsic  value  «of  the  end  to  be  secured  by  government 
would  exist  and  be  the  same,  even  were  Grod's  attributes 
changed.  Bat  this  change  in  his  attributes  and  relations, 
while  it  would  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  government,  would  nevertheless  affect  kis  right  to 
govern.  I  would  ask  Doctor  D.  if  he  holds  that  Gk)d  would 
have  a  right  to  govern  the  universe,  if  he  were  a  wicked 
being,  although  he  might  have  been  its  creator?  If  the  Doc- 
tor says  no,  what  is  this  but  admitting  that  his  goodness  is  a 
condition  of  the  right  ?  If  the  Doctor  will  still  insist  that  his 
goodness  confers  on  Him  the  right,  and  is  the  foundatiem  of 
this  right  in  such  a  sense  that  the  right  would  exist  although 
the  end  to  be  secured  by  government  were  of  no  value,  and 
although  there  were  no  good  reason  for  government  what- 
ever, what  is  this  but  saying  that  God's  ffoodness  confers  on 
Him  the  right  to  do  that  which  is  peitectly  unreasonaUe 
and  capricious? 
III.    The  Doctor's  third  issue  is  as  follows: 

The  natuke  and  authoeitt  of  moeal  law. 

*<  On  this  subject,  the  system  of  error,  against  which  we  warn  you,  teach- 
es that  *  moral  law  is  not  and  never  can  m  the  will  of  God  or  of  any  other 
being.'  It  affirms,  that  the  will  of  no  being  o«&  be  law,  bat  that  <  moiral  law 
is  an  idea  of  the  reason* — *  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  which  the  nature  or 
constitution  of  everv  moral  agent  imposes  on  himself ' — <  the  rule  imposed 
on  us  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  being,  but  by  onr  own  intelligence.' 
Human  reason  is  thus  enthroned  as  lawgirer  to  the  human  conacience.  The 
authority  binding  to  obedience  *  is  nothing  else  than  the  reason's  idea,  or  cott> 
ception  of  that  course  of  willing  and  acting  that  is  fit,  proper,  suitable  to,  and 
demanded  by  the  nature,  relaUons,  nec^lrities  and  circumstances  of  moral 
agents.'" 

What  I  hold  and  teach  upon  the  subject  of  this  para- 
graph is  this.  Moral  law  is  given  by  the  reason  of  God  as 
tiie  rule  of  hie  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  all  moral 
agents.  Moral  law  does  not  originate  in  the  wiUj  but  in  the 
reason  of  Grod.  It  is  and  must  be  his  own  rational  con- 
ception, apprehension,  idea,  or  affirmation  of  the  course  of 
willing  and  acting,  that  is  fit,  proper,  right,  in  Himself  and 
all  moral  agents.  It  is  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  moral  law 
has  its  foundation  in  the  will  of  any  being.  God's  expressed 
will  reveals  law,  but  the  law  consists  in  the  rule  of  action 
imposed  by  the  reason  and  conscience  upon  the  will  of  God 
and  of  all  moral  agents.  Grod  is  a  law  to  Hhnself.  That 
is,  his  reason  imposes  law  upon  his  will,  and  hit  virtue  must 
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coBsist  hi  his  wiH*8  obeying  the  law  of  his  reasoft.  Does  not 
Doctor  D.  admit  thisf  Gr^  has  created  mankind  in  his  own 
image»  that  i8>  moral  agents  like  Himself.  Consequently 
they  necessarily  have  the  idea  of  moral  law  and  moral  oWi* 
gation.  They  necessarily  affirm  their  obligation  to  be  bene- 
volent. They  have  the  idea>  conception^  apprehension,  or 
^affirmation^  that  to  love  God  ^nd  their  nei^bor,  is  fit,  suit* 
able,  proper,  right.  Thus,  os  the  Bible  says,  they  are  a  law 
tmto  themselves*  Thus  God's  law,  the  feiw  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence, is  revealed  to  all  moral  agents  in  the  necessary  ideas 
of  their  own  reason.  This  is  not  exiting  reason  above 
God,  nor  enthroning  reason  as  lawgiver  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  it  Is  throu^  and  by  their  reason  that  God  reveals 
his  law  to  moral  agents>  This  is  what  is  intended  by  moral 
law  being  an  idea  of  the  reasons  Does  not  Doctor  D.  know 
thmt  Does  he  need  to  be  told  that  moral  law  must  be  a  rule 
of  action,  conceived,  or  apprehended  and  affirmed  by  the 
reason  of  a  moral  agent?  This  rule  or  law  may  be  declared 
and  enforced  by  the  expressed  will  of  God,  "but  it  is  utter 
nonsense  to  say  that  it  originates  in  his  wiH  and  not  in  his 
reason.  God's  self-existent  nature  is  the  source  or  founda- 
tion of  moral  law.  He^is  necessarily  a  moral  agent.  Pos* 
sessing  this  nature^  benevolence  is  his  dutvs  That  is,  bene* 
volence  is  fit,  proper,  right  in  Him>  and  semshness  would  be 
wrong  in  Him.  He  mttst  be  a  subject  of  moral  law  and 
moral  obligation,  or  virtue  is  impossible  to  Ulm.  His  reason 
must  impose  upon  his  will  the  oblation  of  benevolence. 
He  is  his  t)wn  law-giver,  and  the  law-giver  of  all  moral 
agents.  He  has  so  created  them  that  they  can  not  but  have 
the  idea,  and  nffirm  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be  benevolent. 
This  law  God  has  revealed  to  them  in  the  necessary  laws  and 
ideas  of  their  own  re^on.  The  Bible  also  declares  it  to  the 
reason,  and  imposes  it  upon  the  conscience  through  the  rea- 
son. The  reason  is  the  only  faculty  that  oan  have  the  ided 
^f  moral  lam.  This  is  what  all  writers  on  moral  law  mean 
by  its  9ubjeetiviiy  ;  that  is,  the  law  is  not  merely  objective^ 
something  without  the  reason  and  contemplated  as  an  object 
apart  from  the  mind,  but  it  is  an  idea,  a  conception  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  lies  in  the  reason  of  the  subject  And  is 
this  error?  Do  you,  brethren,  feel  called  upon  to  warn  the 
churdies  against  this  teaching  as  error  ?  Do  you  seriously 
sympathise  with  Doctor  D.  in  his  akrm  and  can  you  dedare 
this  deliberatoly  to  the  churdies  m  MicUaa  7 
34* 
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I  hare  said,  a  few  pages  back,  that  God's  setf^xistant  nac 
ture  had  forever  settled  the  nature  of  virtue  and  rieef  so  that 
he  can  never  chai^  them.  We  are  now  prepared  to  sec^ 
what  is  intended  by  such  language. 

His  reason  is  sel£-existent,  and  of  course  infinite  ancfe 
immutable.  This  eternally  and  necessarily^  afilnns  that  be- 
nevolence is  virtue  and  selfishness  vice.  So  that  Qod  never 
did  settle  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  by  an  act  of  wilk 
or  by  ordaining  and  establkhing  any  constitution  of  thing? 
whatever.  His  eternal,  self-existent  and  necessary  reason 
has  settled  this  from  eternity.  No  sovereignty  of  God  was? 
concerned  in  settling,  creating  or  establishing  the  intrinsic  na- 
ture of  virtue  and  vice,  nor  in  creating,  or  establishing  mor- 
al law.  Moral  law  and  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  are  and 
always  were  as  independent  of  God*s  will  m  Ws  self-existent 
and  eternal  nature  is.  Neither  his  reason  nor  its  necessary 
affirmations,  are  subject  to  his  wilL  He  can  not  afiSrm  dif- 
ferently if  he  would.  That  is  a  shallow  and  an  absurd  the- 
ology that  represents  moral  law,  moraV  obligation,  and  con* 
sequently  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice^  as  dependent  upon 
the  sovereign  will  of  God,  Why,  if  moral  law  were,  or  ev- 
er was,  dependent  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  he  could 
by  willing  it,  have  made  selfishness  in  himself  and  in  all  mor- 
al agents^  virtue,  and  benevolence  vice.  Do  you  believe  this? 
Doctor  D.  b  terrified  with  this  view  which  I  have  taken,  as 
being  the  doctrine  of  an  **  eternal  pateV  or  as  something 
above  God.  But  what  nonsense  is  this.  Fate  separate 
from  God !  No,  indeed;  it  is  God's  own  nature,  his  own  rea* 
son  that  has  given  moral  law  to  him  and  to  all  his  creatures; 
It  is  not  fate,  but  the  mfinite  and  perfect  reason  that  has 
forever  settled  the  nature  of  moral  law,  of  moral  obligation 
and  of  course,  of  virtue  and  vice.  This  is  not  an  etemsu  fate, 
but  an  eternal  God.  -  Cannot  Doctor  D.  see  this? 

It  is  the  grossest  error  to  maintain  that  Gkxl'is  sovereign 
will  originated  moral  law  or  established  the  nature  of  vir^ 
tue  ana  vice.  This  would  render  virtue  in  God  impossible. 
If  there  were  no  law  obligatory  upon  his  Mill,  then  virtue 
would  be  impossible  to  him.  For  what  is  virtue  in  God  or 
in  any  other  behig  but  conformity  to  moral  law?  But  all 
this  and  much  more  is  in  the  work  reviewed,  and  it  is  won* 
derful  that  DoctarD;  can  so  utterly  misapprehend  and  mis-^ 
represent  me  on  this  and  almost  every  othcrr  point  upon 
which  he  attempts  to^  warn,  the  chumhes.  Brethren,  of  the 
Synod,  have  you  attentively  examined  what  I  have  said  in  my 
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work  upon  this  subject?  I  cAnnot  believe  you  have.  Do 
you,  can  you  believe  that  what  I  have  just  now  said  upon 
the  nature  of  moral  law  is  heresy  or  merely  *^ philosophy 
falsely  so  called  f^^  I  cannot  believe  that  you  do.  But  we 
shall  see.    On  the  21st  page  the  Doctor  says : 

**  How  unlike  is  this  philosophy  to  the  unerring  testimony  of  God,  which 
makes  Hfts  will,niade  known  to  men*  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  to 
be  the  law  I  In.  the  first  instance  God  aave  to  Adam  an  expression  of  His. 
will  and  this  was  law — His  command.  In  the  same  way,  He  spake  the  law, 
by  an  audible  Toiee  in  the  ten  commandments,  which  all  admit  to  be  the  mor*, 
al  law,  thus  making  known  His  will  for  the  regulation  of  our  oondnot  Every 
Habere  in  the  scriptures,  we  are  referred  to  God's  will,  expressed  in  His  com-, 
mand,  as  law  binding  us  to  obedience.." 

NoWrdoes  the  Doctor  belie\^e,  and  do  you  believe  that  I 
deny  this?  God's  will  is  the  law  in, the  sense  that  it  ex- 
presses and  enforces  the  law  or  rule  of  his  own  reason  as 
the  law  of  all  moral  agents.  His  will  is  always  declarative 
of  law  but  never  creates  it.  He  gave  particular  laws  to 
Adam  and  to  the  Jews ;  not  arbitrary  enactments,  but  his 
will  declared  the  affirmations  of  his  own  reason  relative  to 
their  conduct  under  particular  circumstances.  He  declared. " 
that  which  he  saw  to  be  required  in  their  circumstances. 

God's  declared  will  is  altoays.law  in,  the  sense  of  being  ob- 
ligatory,. It  invariably  declares  the  decisions  of  the  divine 
reason.  So*  that  we  need  no  other,  evidence,  of  what  is  ob- 
ligatory than-  the  expressed  will  of  God..  But  God's  will  is 
not  law  in  the  sense  that  law;  originates  in  his  will  as  dis- 
*  tinct  from  his  inlelligence^  His  arbitrary  will  can  never, 
be  law.,  His  expressed  will  is  always  law,  I  say  again,  be- 
cause it  reveals  wjiat  is  the  law  or  decision  of  his  own  rea^ 
son  in  regard  to  the  conduci  of  his  creatures..  The  wholei 
that  Doctor  D.  has  said  of  my  teaching  under  this  head  is. 
the  result  of  misapprehension. 

lY.  The  fourth  issue  is  as  follows,  page  22,  23t:^ 

Tint  NAimuE  OF  ovEhjEscE  TO  ao&AL  urw. 

"  The  system  of  error  against  which  we  warn  you,  affirms  tBe  moral  law 
to  l>e  *  thenile  of  actioB,  which  is  founded,  not  ia  the  will  of'  God,  bat  in  the 
natnre  and  relations  of  moral  agents,'  and  *  prescribes  the  course  of  action 
which  is  agreeable  or  suitable  to  our  nature  and  relations.' 

**Obedience  to  moral  law,  therefore,  is  made  to  consist  in  <actinff  conform- 
ably with  onrnatareand  reiatioiis;'  <«nd  sin  in  being  governed  by  ue  sensibil- 
ity instead  of  beinuo^erned  by.  the  law  of  God,  as  it  lies  revealed  in  the  rea- 
son.' It  teaches,  that  *  as  the  moral  law.did  not  originate  in  (God's)  arbitrary 
win  ;'  as  <  He  did  not  create  It,' and  cannot  *  introdude  any  other  role  of  right 
anMBf  JBoral  afent* ;'  ao,  *  notliing  is  or  can  be  obligatory  on  a  mocal  i|^t,. 
but  the  CQurae  of  conduct  suited  to  his  nature  and  relations.! 

"  This,,  it  tt  obvious,  is  very  va^e,  and  very  liable  to  mislead.  It  it  the 
wnj  d<ctiftoe  of  tjia-refiaad  leasttJist,  who,  in  actlag  aoeordtng  to  the  dtk*. 
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tundaof  i|i^ttaBdlh«iikt«tMi  of  tilwfton  tiMlpMilon,  ^ibtttth»tlMte 
Actuated  by  enligfataiied  reaibii  and  it  fulfiUing  the  law  of  God.  The  depravl*^ 
ty  of  man  has  utterly  perrerted  his  natoro,  and  his  judgment  aa  to  his  rela* 
tlotts,  and  diaqoaltfied  mm  t6 Judge  by  bit  r6aaon>  as  to  what  la  doty  and  ob* 
ligation.  Heneedsanore  (Ostinotaad  definHa  rnle.  Tkk,  the  Biblennd 
*our  standards  teach  us>  is  the  dedated  Will  of  Ood.'^ 

Upon  thiss  I  remarks 

1.  I  have  already  shown  in  what  senae  I  regard  the  mor« 
al  law  as  founded>  nol  in  the  will  of  God»  but  in  the  nature 
of  (rod  and  of  moral  agents* 

The  law  or  rule  of  action  suitable  for  moral  agents  is  of 
course  that  which  is  agreeable  to  their  nature  and  relations. 
That  iS)  they  ought  to  will  and  do  just  as  is  fit  and  proper 
with  their  natures  and  in  their  relations.  The  rule  of  ac- 
tion is  canditianaied  upon^  or  grows  out  of,  or  is  a  conse- 
quence of  their  nature  and  relations.  This  is  true>  first,  of 
God.  His  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  he 
should  be  benevolent.  ^  Thus  it  also  is  with  all  moral  agents^ 
Their  natures  and  relations  being  what  they  are>  it  is  fiti 
and  proper,  and  right;  that  they  should  love  God  supremely 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves*  ^  God  pursues  this  course 
himself  and  enjoins  it  u^n  all  moral  agents,  not  as  an  arbi^ 
trary  enactment,  but  because  or  upon  condition  that  his  na- 
ture and  relations,  and  their  nature  and  relations,  are  what 
they  are.  Their  bein^  moral  agents,  and  not  the  will  of 
God,  is  the  reason  "miy  this  rule  is  their  law.  This  law 
would  be  binding  upon  them  whether  God  willed  it  or  noti 
God  wills  this  or  commands  it,  because  this  course  is  demand* 
ed  by  the  value  of  the  end  which  he  requires  them  to  seek, 
and  not  because  his  will  can  create  law.  Does  Doctor  D. — 
does  the  Synod  doubt  or  deny  this?  If  you  do,  say  so. 
Would  Grod's  wiU  be  m&rcU  latb  should  he  nequire  moral 
affents  to  will  and  do  contrary  to  their  natures  and  relations  ? 
No,  indeed.  Nor,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  it  possible  for 
God  to  create  moral  agents,  and  impose  any  other  law  upon 
them  than  that  which  is  suited  to  their  nature  and  relations. 

2.  The  Doctor,  as  he  well  knows  or  ought  to  know,  seeing 
he  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  reviewer,  has  made 
a  totally  false  issue. 

He  objects  to  the  idea  that  moral  law  isfounded  in,or  grows, , 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents, 
that  this  is  a  vaffuerule  and  liable  to  be  miauaderstooa,  and 
that  therefore,  we  declared  will  of  God  is  tiecesBary  to  reveal 
to  us  our  duty,  &c.  Now  the  question  is  not^  whether  man 
aeeds  ArevebUi^n  of  tAt  msral  mo  by  tbt  ezpreased  will  of 
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Ood)  but,  in  what  is  this  rule  based  7  Is  the  hno  founded  in 
the  will  of  Grod,  or  in  the  nattrre  of  God  and  4n  the  nature 
and  relations  of  moral  agents  ?  When  God  reveals  the 
moral  law  to  men,  does  he  reveal  to  them,  and  require  of  them 
a  course  of  willing  and  doing  which  is  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily JU  and  proper  for  them,  their  natures  and  relations 
being  what  they  are  ?  Or  does  he  publish  an  arbitrary  edict 
which  is  not  naturoMy  obligatory  upon  them,  but  which  is 
rendered  obligatory,  merely  by  his  willing  it'?  This  is  the 
question.  /  no  more  -believe  than  he  does,  that  man  in  his 
present  blinded  state  would  perceive  in  multitudes  of  -in- 
stances, what  his  nature  and  relations  require  of  him,  or 
what  is  fit  and  proper  for  hire,  seeing  he  possesses  this  na- 
ture and  sustains  these  relations,  without  a  revelation  and 
^m  injunction  from  God.  Man  needs,  to  say  the  least,  te 
have  the  lTue  application  of  the  great  principle  of  moral 
Jaw  revealed  to  him  through  the  expressed  will  of  God. 
But  the  question  is,  wJtat  is  the  law  when  it  is  revealed  ?  Is 
it  an  arbitrary  enactment  sustaining  no  natural  and  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents, 
and  whose  obligation  or  authority  is  founded  in  the  sove- 
reign will  of  God  ?  Or  is  It  a  law  founded  in  the  eternal  na- 
ture of  God,  and  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral 
agents,  and  enforced  by  the  authority  or  command  of  God, 
not  as  an  arbitrary  enactment,  but  as  a  rule  necessarily 
growing  out  of  and  founded  in  his  own  nature  and  the  na- 
ture and  relations  of  his-subjects?  Will  Doctor  D.  and  will 
the  Synod  of  Michigan  affirm  that  the  moral  law  is  any 
thing  else  than  that  rule  of  action  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  and  relations  of  God  and  of  his  moral  sub- 
jects? Remember  the  question  is  not,  whether  man  needs  a 
revelation  of  this,  at  least  in  its  specific  applications,  but 
what  is  this  law  and  on  what  is  it  based  ?  Is  it  founded  in. 
the  sovereign  and  arbitrary  will  of  God?  Or  in  the  eternal 
and  immutable  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  moral  agents?  This 'is  the  question.  Will  Doctor 
D.  or  the  Synod  answer  it?  It  is  perfectly  impertinent  to 
quote  scripture  as  Doctor  D.  has  done  to  settle  this  question. 
Who  doubts  or  denies  that  God's  expressed  will  is  law  and 
imposes  obligation  ?  /do  not  doubt  this,  as  the  Doctor  very 
well  know^.  But  this  is  all  the  passages  prove,  which  he 
has  qudted.  There  is  no  issue  between  us  on  this  point. 
The  question  is  not  whether  God's  revealed  will  is  law* 
This  is  conceded  on  all  hands.    This  the  Bible  every  whert 
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affirms  and  implies.  Bot  the  queatton  is,  why  is  God's  re« 
vealed  will  hw?  h  it  simply  because  €hd  wiik  $emeMi^f 
or  because  he  wills  what  he  does  t  Would  his  will  be  law 
if  he  willed  in  every  instance  the  opposite  of  what  he  does  ? 
This  is  the  question.  Is  it  upon  condition  that  God  wills  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  i^ats, 
that  his  revealed  will  is  moral  law!  Or  would  his  will  be 
moral  law  if  he  willed  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents  ?  If  the  Doctor 
admits  the  former,  this  is  what  I  have  taught*  If  he  insists 
upon  the  latter,  let  him  say  so.  But  will  wie  Synod  go  with 
him  ?  We  shall  see. 
3.  Again,  pages  33,  24,  35,  the  Doctor  says : 

«  The  actual  doing  «f  what  the  moral  law  requires,  and  that  too  out  9f  re«' 
pect  to  the  divine  command,  is  that  alone  which  the  Sayfour  accepts  as  obedi- 
ence. '  Ye  are  my  ft-ieuds,'  says  be,  *  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,* 
In  like  manner  we  are  explicitly  assured,  that  he  alone  is  accepted  *  that  doeik 
^  wiU  of  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  ;'  that  *  not  the  hearers  of  the  law 
are  just  before  God,  but  the  doer$  of  the  law,  shall  be  justffied.'  It  is  only  *  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous^'  But  *  cursed  is  every  one  that  conUn- 
ueth  not  in  m  the  thing9  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.' 
Hie  intention  or  will  to  do  is  of  value  tn  estimating  our  obedience,  but  it  is 
not  all.  The  law  of  God  goes  beyond  the  will,  and  looks  also  to  the  action  ; 
nor  is  obedience  to  it  complete  till  that  is  oonsnnunated. 

"  In  opposition  to  this,  the  error  we  condemn  teaches  that  *  moral  obligation 
respects  ultimate  intention  ordy,  that  the  law  of  God  requires  onbf  consecra- 
tion to  the  right  end.'  By  the  ulthnate  intention  is  meant  the  choice  of  an 
end  for  its  own  sake,  and  by  oonsecratioB  to  that  end,  the  supreme  controlling 
choice.  The  highest  possible  aire  of  a  rational  creaUire  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
greatest  good  of  the  universe.  The  choice  of  this,  for  Its  own  intrinsic  val- 
ue, that  is,  <  choosing  every  interest  according  to  its  value  as  perceived  by  the 
mind,'  it  teaches  is  £e  law,  is  the  sum  and  perfection  of  obedience  to  the 
moral  law.  This  it  calls  holiness,  which  it  defines  *  to  consist,  in  the  supreme 
ultimate  intention,  choice  or  willing  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and 
the  highest  good  of  His  Idngdom  :  and  nothing  else  than  this  is  virtue  and 
hoDness.'  This,  too,  is  what  it  calia  the  love  which  Christ  says  is  *  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law.'  It  avers  that  sincerity  of  choice,  or  honesty  of  intention, 
here,  *  is  moral  perfection  ;'  *iti8  obedience  to  the  law  ;*  and  *  inslste  that  the 
moral  law  requires  nothing  more  than  honesty  of  intention.'  But  the  Bible 
teaches  that  sincerity  in  error,  good  intentkm  in  wrong  deeds,  change  not  the 
character  of  the  act" 

With  reference  to  these  paragraphs, 

1.  I  would  inquire  whether  Doctor  D.  means  to  assert 
that  the  Bible  does  not  regard  the  motive  or  intention  of  the 
agent  in  any  given  act?  If  he  does,  I  affirm  that  this  is 
as  great  a  heresy  as  ever  was  taught.  But  if  the  Doctor 
does  not  mean  this,  what  does  he  mean,  and  where  is  the 
issue  between  us?  He  inskts  that  the  Bible  requires  the  do- 
ing as  weU  as  the  intending.  So  do  I,  and  he  knows  it  full 
wdl«    I  faisist  that  the  outward  act  follows  from  the  inten- 
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tion  by  n  law  cf  necemity.  This  the  Doctor  kaowt.  I  hold 
that  when  the  Bible  requires  doings  it  requires  that  the  n>e- 
cified  act  shall  be  done  with  a  ^nevoknt  intention  ;  that 
the  ^nrit  of  the  requirement  regards  the  intention ;  that 
GoA  does  not  accept  the  ouiward  doing  unless  the  intuition 
is  right.  But  if  the  intention  is  right,  God  accepts  the  wiU 
as  ue  deed  where  the  outward  act  or  deed  is  impossible. 
The  doing  will  and  must  follow  the  willing  unless  something 
renders  the  outward  act  impossible.  But  where  there  is  a 
right  toiUing  or  intending^  and  the  outward  performance  is 
rendered  impossible,  God  accepts  the  intention  as  obedience. 
So  of  sin — if  the  willing  or  intending  evil  exists,  Grod  re- 
gards the  crime  as  already  committed  although  the  outward 
performance  or  doing  should  be  prevented.  What  reader 
of  the  Bible  does  not  know  that  this  is  every  where  taught 
in  it  ?  Does  Doctor  D.  deny  this?  He  appears  to  do  so.  Nay 
if  he  does  not  do  so,  why  does  he  find  fault!  Where  is  the 
issue  between  us  upon  this  point?  What  does  the  Doctor 
mean  by  doing  when  he  says  that  this  doing  ahne  is  accepted 
as  obedience.  Doeahemean  the  mtiscuiaractiony  or  the  tDiU- 
ingy  or  both  ?  If  he  means  the  first,  I  deny  it  and  call  for 
proof.  Does  the  Doctor  really  mtend  to  teach  that  the  Bi- 
ble represents  God  as  accepting  as  obedience  nothing  but 
the  doingy  and  that  he  does  accept  the  c/otn^  as  distinct  firom 
the  intending?  I  deny  that  the  Bible  does  teach  this,  and 
affirm  that  if  it  did,  the  human  intelligence  would  and  must 
reject  its  divine  authority,  by  a  law  of  necessity. 
2.  The  Doctor  says, 

*'  But  the  Bible  teaches  that  ifincerity  In  error^  go«d  intention  tn  wron^r 
^eeds change  not  the  character  of  the  act" 

To  this  I  reply  that  the  Bible  no  where  teaches  or  implies 
that  wrong  deeds  can  proceed  from  good  intentions,  or  that 
good  deeds  canproceed  from  wrong  intentions.  But  the  Bi- 
ble every  where  teaches  that  the  character  of  the  deed  is  as 
the  intention  is..  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  inten- 
tion gives  character  to  the  deed;  that  good  fruit  can  not 
grow  upon  an  evil  tree,  nor  evil  fruit  upon  a  good  tree  ;  that 
the  intenfion  is  known  by  the  deed ;  that  the  outward  life 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  intention.  What?  Does  Doctor  D. 
and  does  the  Synod  of  Michigan  believe  that  the  outward  or 
muscular  act  can  be  right  or  wrong  jD«r  se  in  opposition  to 
the  intention  ?  Certainly  you  will  not  gravely  assert  this. 
And  yet  the  Doctor  has  charged  this  absurdity  upon  the 
ble»edBiUei 
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I  omit  quotations  from  scripturey  oa  peints  s«  fdaiQ,  tO' 
save  space,  and  because  every  reader  ^f  tote  Bible  will  readi* 
1 J  supply  them  from  memory* 

But  can  it  be  that  a  D.  Dt  should  ffravely  assert  that  the 
Bible  teaches  or  implies  that  moral  character  belongs,  noi  to 
the  intention^  but  to  mere  muscular  action,  in  such  a  sense 
that  the  muscular  action-  can  be  right  or  wrong  irrespective 
of  or  contrary  to  the  intention  ?  Keally  such  teaching  mer> 
its  the  deep  rebuke,,  rather  than  the  sanction  of  a  Synod. 
And  the  churches  must  be  gravely  warned  against  the 
dreadful  error  that  moral  character  belongs  to  the  intention 
that  necessitates  muscular  action,  and  not  to  the  muscular 
action  itself!  If  much  of  the  teaching  of  this  <* Warning 
against  Error"  be  not  itself  the  most  pernicious  error^  Iknow. 
not  what  it  is. 

But  the  Doctor  labors  to  show  that  the  Bible  requires- 
more  than  good  intention,  that  it  requires  good  deeds.  Now 
does  the  Doctor  mean  or  expect  to  make  the  churches  be- 
lieve that  I  deny  this  7  He  knows  that  I  do  not  deny  it,  but 
that  I  hold  it  as  strongly  as  he  does.  I  repeat  that  I  hold 
that  good  deeds  or  outward  actions  are  connected  with  good 
intention  by  a  law  of  necessity.  If  I  will  or  intend  to  move 
my  muscles  and  to  do  a  certain  thing,  the  action  follows  by 
necessity  unless  the  established  connection  between  willing- 
and' muscular  action,  is  by  some  means  suspended.  When 
the  BiUe  requires  outward  acts,  the  spirit  of  aU  such  re- 
quirements is  that  the  subject  shdl  wiU  &at  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  rfo,  and  if  the  outward  or  muscular  action  does  not 
fi>lbw  the  act  of  the  will,  but  fails  on  account  of  inability 
in  the  will  to  cause  the  outward  act,  God  in  this  case,  accepts^ 
the  will  for  the  deed.  **  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it 
is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not."  If  the  will  or  intention.exists^. 
the  outward  act  follows  of  course  and  of  necessity,,  unless 
it  has  by  some  means  become  impossible  for  the  will  to  cause 
or  perform  the  outward  act.  In  all  such  cases  the  act  of  the 
will  or  the  intention  is  regarded  as  complying  with  the  spir- 
it of  the  requirement.  Similar  things  are  true  of  sinful  in- 
tention. Does  the  Doctor  deny  this  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  of  common  law,  of  equi- 
ty, of  all  schools  of  philosophy  and  of  theolc^?  I  am  dis- 
tressed with  the  Doctor's  affecting  to  prove  so  often  by 
scripture,  either  what  nobody  denies  or  what  no  body  be- 
Ueves^.   If  the  Doctor  does  not  really  deny  what  I.  haye. 
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fai^ht  In  tUs  ptragraph  and  the  tame  in  my  thiBology, 
what  does  he  mean  by  pretending  to  differ  with  me  up- 
on this  point?  I  should  lose  all  respect  for  the  Doctor's 
theological  ability  and  even  for  his  common  sense,  if  I  sup- 
posed that  he  really  held  that  moral  character  belongs  to  the 
outward  act  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  intention. 
But  if  he  does  not  hold  it»  but  admits,  as  he  must  or  deny 
both  reason  and  revelation,  that  the  commands  of  God  res- 
pect directly  in  their  spirit^  the  intention,  why  does  he  pro- 
fess to  differ  with  me.and  cry  heresy  ? 

V.  The  fifth'  issue  which  the  Doctor  takes  is  as  follows, 
pp,27,28: 

ThK  SFimiTVALirr  and  SXTElfT  OF  THB  MOftAL  LAW. 

«  The  system  of  error,  against  which  we  warn  yon,  teaoh»,  <  that  moral  kw 
reqniree  nothiBg  more  tban  honesty  of  intention,  and  *  that  sincerity  or  hon- 
esty of  intention  is  morai  perfection.'  By  this  rale  it  graduates  the  claims  of 
the  law  of  God,  so  as  to  make  it  a  most  conyenient  sliding  scale,  which  adapts 
itself  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men.  It  ntterly  perverli  men^i  n«*- 
tions  of  thatmgh  and  absointe  perfection  wliieh  the  law  demands,  and  makes 
moral  perfection  a  Tariant  quantity,  changing  continnally,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent persons,  bnt  in  the  same  individnal.  It  reasons  as  follows,  namely — Mor- 
al law  respects  intention  only.  Honesty  of  intention,  or  sincerity,  is  meral  per- 
fection, ^ut  lifl^t,  or  knowledge  of  the  nitiraate  end,  is  the  condition  of  mor- 
al obligation.  Consequently,  we  degree  of  obligation  mnst  be  jnst  equal  to 
the  mind's  honest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  eim!  2  Thus,  to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength,  means  nothing  more  than  *  that  the 
thoughts  shall  be  expended  in  exact  accordance  with  the  mind's  honest  judg- 
ment of  what  is  at  every  moment  the  best  economy  for  God.' 

"  But  the  Bible  teaches  plainly,  that  the  law  of  God  reaches  further  than 
the  ultimate  intention,  even  to  the  actings  of  the  moral  agent,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  various  fiiculties  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  purposes,  choices  and  pur- 
poses of  the  will,  in  all  the  inclinations  and  desires,  the  passions  and  affections, 
of  the  heart,  and  in  all  the  members  of  the  body.  So  mr  from  making  obli- 
gation to  vary  with  light  or  knowledge,  and  the  moral  ability  of  the  imiivld- 
naJ,  the  law  and  word  of  God  hold  men  re^onstble  ibr  their  ignorance ;  and 
attribute  the  deeper  dwrees  of  depravity  and  obnoxlousness  to  punishment, 
to  those  who  have  blinded  their  minds  and  hardened  their  hearts,  so  as  to  have 
destroyed  or  lost  all  power  of  perceiving  and  feeling  the  truth.  *  It  is  a  people 
of  no  understanding,  therefore.  He  that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on 
them,  and  He  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no  favor.'  <  That  servant 
which  neither  knew,  nor  did  his  Lord's  will,  was  beaten,  it  Is  true,  with  few- 
er stripes,  than  was  he  who  knew  it  and  did  It  not,*  but  he  was  beaten.  His 
ignorance  did  not  render  him  innocent  *  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds, 
casting  down  Ima^nations,  uid  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  bringing  into  c^tivity  et>ery  ihought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  fiUtii.'  " 

I  sum  up  my  teachings  upon  this  subject  as  follows : 

1.  The  BiUe  requires  no  natural  impossibilities. 

2.  Honesty  of  intention,  with  those  states  of  mind,  and 
those  Outward  acts  that  are  by  a  natural  law  connected  witb» 
and  consequently  flow  from  it,  is  all  that  is  naturally  possible. 
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3.  AH  a6t8  and  mental  states  that  are  dkectty  or  indirect^ 
ly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  proper  subjects  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  and  are  accordingly  either  commanded 
or  prohibited. 

4.  But  no  act  or  mental  state  is  either  required  or  prohib- 
ited by  the  Bible,  which  in  no  sense  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly under  the  control  of  the  will.  These  truths  I  have 
argued  at  length  in  the  work  reviewed ;  but  upon  this,  as 
on  most  other  points,  the  Doctor  takes  no  notice  of  my  ar- 
gument. He  finds  it  convenient  to  pass  my  proofs  and  ar- 
guments by  in  silence  and  keep  his  readers  in  ignorance  of 
my  reasons  in  support  of  my  opinions,  and  even  treats  my 
opinions  as  if  they  were  mere  dogmatical  assertions  without 
even  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  support  them  by  reason  or  scrip- 
ture. He  merely  quotes  some  single  sentences  and  parts  of 
sentences  from  my  work,  apd  seldom  more  in  any  one  place, 
and  then  affects  to  array  the  scriptures  against  me.  But  in 
no  instance  does  he  show  that  my  opinions  as  I  hold  and 
teach  them,  are  inconsistent  with  the  oible. 

But  does  the  Doctor  deny  the  truth  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions ?  If  he  does,  let  him  say  so.  But  if  he  does  not,  why 
does  he  profess  to  disagree  with  me  and  cry  heresy?  Bujt 
as  is  usual,  the  Doctor  quotes  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He 
quotes  from  your  Confession  as  follows,  page  25 : 

«  Good  works,  or  holy  obedience  are  only  such  at  God  hath  commanded  in 
his  holy  word  ;  not  such  as,  without  the  warrant  thereof,  are  devised  by  men, 
out  of  blind  zeal,  or  i  upon  any  pretence  of  good  intentiom,* " 

I  have  italicized  this  just  as  I  find  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  me. 
In  reply  to  this,  I  would  say  that  I  fully  accord  with  this 
sentiment,  as  I  do  with  most  of  the  sentiments,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Confession  of  Faith.  But  what  does  it  teach  oa 
this  point  7 

1.  Not  that  the  Bible  has  no  regard  to  the  intention. 

2.  Not  that  the  character  of  an  outward  act  can  be  op- 
posed to  the  intention. 

3.  Not  that  the  character  of  an  act  is  not  invariably  as 
the  intention  is. 

4.  But  it  does  teach  that  good  works  are  not  those  that  are 
devised  by  men  without  a  warrant  from  the  word  of  God  un- 
der the  pretence  of  good  intentions.  Now  why  does  not 
the  Confession  say,  as  the  Doctor  will  have  it,  that  good 
works  are  not  always  snch  as  flow  from  good  intentions,  in- 
stead of  carefully  saying  a  pretence  of  good  intentions  ? 
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The  framers  of  the  Confession  knew  that  good  works 
must  flow  from  good  intention,  but  that  evil  woiSs  flow  from 
a  mere  pretence  of  good  intention.  The  plain  teaching  of 
the  passage  is  this :  Works  to  be  good  must  have  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  not  a  mere  pretence  of  good  inten- 
tions. Have  I  taught  that  sl  pretence  of  good  intentions  can 
justify  any  course  of  conduct  whatever?  No  indeed,  but 
as  far  from  it  as  possible.  This  the  Doctor  knows.  What 
then  has  his  quotation  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  do 
with  my  teaching?  I  hold  that  intention  must  be  honesty 
that  is,  that  it  must  be  such  intention  as  God  requires,  and 
that  when  the  intention  is  as  God  requires  it  to  be,  the  outward 
deed  must  follow  by  a  necessary  law  unless  something  is  in* 
terposed  that  renders  the  outward  a^t  impossible,  in  which 
case  Gk)d  invariably  accepts  the  will  -or  intention  for  the 
deed.  I  might  support  this  teaching  by  abundant  quotations 
from  scripture  and  from  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  as  the 
Doctor  ought  to  know.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  Doc- 
tor should  so  often  quote  scripture  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith  with  no  just  application  to  the  point  in  debate.  In  the 
present  instance  the  Confession  does  not  at  all  support  his 
position,  but  implies  the  position  which  I  hold.  To  hold 
his  position  it  should  read,  "  good  works  are  only  such  as 
God  has  commanded  in  his  holy  word,  not  such  as,  without 
the  warrant  thereof,  are  devised  by  men  out  of  blind  zeal  or 
from  good  intentions.**  But  instead  of  this  it  says,  '*  upon 
pretence  of  good  intentions^**  plainly  implying  that  works 
that  have  not  a  warrant  in  the  word  of  God  can  only  pro- 
ceed frompretended  good  intentions.  This  is  what  I  teach. 
Does  the  Doctor  deny  this?  If  so,  let  him  say  so.  If  not, 
why  does  he  pretend  to  difler  with  me  1 

VI.  The  Doctor's  sixth  objection  is  as  follows,  pp.  29,  30: 

The  SOVEREIOlfTT  OF  OOD. 

**  By  the  divine  sovereig^nty,  the  supreme  authority  and  rigrht  of  God  to 
gonrern,  has  been  generally  understood  by  Presbyterians.  The  entire  consti- 
tution of  nature  is  referred,  by  the  Bible,  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God  as  its 
proper  cause.  It  is  as  It  is,  becsmse  God  so  ordained  it  should  be ;  '  who  work* 
eth  all  things  after  the  cotnsel  of  his  own  wiU.'  Why  apgels  and  men,  and 
other  creatures,  with  all  their  varied  powers,  exist,  is  to  l^  resolved  into  the 
sovereign  will  of  God.  <  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created.'  Why  this  man,  wise  and  prudent,  perceives  not, 
and  is  left  to  reject  the  truths  of  nivation  aiid  the  overtures  of  mercy,  and  the 
other  man,  simple  and  k^orant  as  a  child,  receives  them,  believes,  and  is  sa- 
ved, is  referred  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  the  same  adorable  80vereij[nty  of, 
God.  '  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit  and  said,  I  thank  thee  oh  rather. 
Lord  of  Heaven^and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,  even  so  JFather,for  so  it  seemed 
jrood  in  thy  sight' 
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Bat  #!•  anweiiirtir,  tht  ^lan  «f  wror  we  e^steM,  ^Miea.  F«r  it 
ti^&Bbm^  Chat  (h«  obUffitioii  of  moral  law  it  '  enftraty  huUpeiuUnt  of  the  will 
of  Godt* — '  doea  not,  and  cannot,  originate  in  (His)  will* — ^waa  not  created 
hyHim— Mnda  God  Htmaelf,  la  m  entirely  independent  of  Hiawffl  aaHla 
own  exiatenee,  la  neoeaaarily  and  aelf*eyidentlv  oUigalery,  crowa  out  of,  and 
conaiata  in  what  la  fit,  proper  and  anitable  to  the  nature,  relaSona  and  circom- 
atancea  of  moral  beinga,  and  that  <  erery  thing  elae  that  clalma  to  be  law,  and 
to  impeae  obligsttona  open  moral  asenta,  from  wfaaterer  aource  it  emenatea, 
ia  not,  and  cannot  be  law,  but  moat  be  an  impoaitlon  and  a  thing  of  nought** 

The  Doctor  seems  to  be  so  horrified  at  the  denial  that  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Grod  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation 
that  he  does  little  else  than  repeat  the  objection  over  and 
over.  Here  we  have  his  objection  again.  I  have  fully  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  the  woric  reviewed  and  showed  con- 
clusively that  God's  sovereign  will  can  not  be  the  foundation 
of  obligation.  I  have  also  shown  it  fully  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  by  no  means  so  fully  and  to  so  great  length  as  in 
my  Theology.  The  Doctor  taJces  no  notice  of  my  argument 
nor  apprises  his  readers  that  I  have  any  in  support  of  my 
position,  but  only  professes  to  be  shocked  at  the  impiety  of 
such  teaching.  But  does  the  Doctor  himself  believe  that 
God's  will  is  the  foundation  of  obligation  ?  Does  he  believe . 
that  God's  will  would  impose  obligation  did  he  will  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  does?  Does  he  believe  that  God's  will 
would  impose  obligation  if  He  had  no  good  reason  for  will- 
ing as  he  does,  or  if  He  willed  contrary  to  right  reason ! 
Does  he  deny  that  God  wills  as  he  does  because  there  is  the 
best  reason  for  his  so  vnlling?  But  if  Gk)d  wills  as  he  does 
because  he  has  good  reasons  for  so  willing,  how  is  his  will 
the  foundation  of  the  obligation?  God  wills  good,  and  re- 
quires us  to  will  good.  Is  He  under  an  obligation  so  to  will 
and  so  to  require?  If  so,  how  can  his  vnW  be  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation?  I  have  shown  that  moral  law  is  founded,  not  in 
the  wUlj  but  in  the  reason  of  Grod;  that  he  is  as  truly  under  ob- 
ligation to  be  benevolent  or  to  obey  the  moral  law  as  we 
are.    Does  the  Doctor  deny  this?    If  so,  let  him  say  so. 

Under  this  head  again,  the  Doctor  insists  that  the  nature 
and  relations  of  things  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  God.  I  admit  this  in  some  sense.  But  in  what 
sense? 

1.  Not  in  the  sense  that  God  had  a  ri^t,  or  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  created  moral  agents  in  such  a  way 
that  benevolence  should  have  been  vice,  and  selfishness  vir- 
ttte.  It  was  not  possible  for  God  to  create  a  universe  of 
moral  agents  and  render  any  other  than  the  law  of  benev- 
olence ooligatory  on  them.    He  might  have  abstained  from 
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creating  moral  agents,  but  i£  He  did  create  th^m,  or  having 
created  thein,  he  could  ^ive  them  no  other  law  than  that  <? 
benevolence  which  bis  reason  imposed  upon  himself.  Nor 
could  He  possibly  have  so  created  them  as  tkotal  cfgents  that 
another  law  could  have  been  bindmg  upon  them.  His 
eternal  reason  from  eternity  affirmed  the  law  of  all  possible 
moral  agents^  and  God  can  never  by  willing  it  change  this 
ordinance  of  his  o\hi  uitelligence.  Does  Doctor  D.  deny 
this  ?  If  not,  why  does  he  pretend  to  differ  '^ith  me  upon 
this  point  and  continue  to  ring  changes  upon  difli^rent  state- 
ments of  this  objection  which  I  have  so  fuHy  and  so  often 
answered! 

If  I  am  guihy  of  tepetition  in  my  reply  it  is  only  because 
I  have  to  follow  the  Doctor. 

In  volume  second  of  my  published  Theology,  in  lectures 
five  and  nine  I  have  considered  fully  the  question  of  the  sove* 
reim  will  of  God  bping  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
If  1  am  not  mistaken,  the  reader  of  those  lectures  will,  if  he 
duly  considers  them,  be  convinced  that  the  heresy  lies  on 
the  Doctor's  side  of  this  question,  and  that  it  is  a  most  inju- 
rious blunder  in  theology  to  hold  that  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obUgation.  Will  me  reader 
consult  sdso  what  I  have  written  in  volume  third  on  the  pur* 
poses  and  sovereignty  of  Grod. 

VII.  The  DocUm^s  seventh  head  is  as  foUows^-^pages  31, 
32,33. 

Tab  natukb,  and  onovniD,  ohebason  or  justification. 

<<  Juftifieftttoii  is  the  aeqaiUal  ft'om  f^t,  and  aceeptanee  as  righteous,  of 
mn  iadlyldiial,  either  on  the  pari  of  man  or  of  God.  Amonff  men,  it  is  found* 
«d  on  the  incftvidual's  innocence  or  freedom  from  crime.  Tne  justification  of 
m  sinner  can  never  take  place  om  this  ground.  He  has  offehded,  and  there- 
fore the  sacred  Scriptures  declare^  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law,  (that  is,  our  pti* 
sonal  ebedienee,)  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight'  If  ever  a  sinner  of 
the  human  race  shall  be  treated  and  accepted  as  righteous  or  justified  bdTore 
Ood,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  grace  ;  that  Is,  it  roust  be  an  act  of  unmerited 
favor.  The  ground  or  reason  for  God's  doing  this  in  any  case,  is  not  because 
of  the  rinner's  rettir n  to  obedience ;  nor  because  of  his  repentance ;  nor  be- 
canse  of  any  moral  perfection  or  vittue  in  falm  ;  nor  because  he  is  in  any  sense 
morally  perfect ;  bnt  simply  aad  s%lely  on  accoint  of  the  obodfteoce  antodoatth 
of  Jesus  OMst 

**  It  is  not  the  sinner's  own  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  nor  the  believer's, 
which,  pr^»eriy  speakinf,  Ibrms  tile  tondUiim  of  justification  before  God.  By 
comfition,  we  understandand  meaa,  that  which  is  to  be  performed  previous- 
ly by  one  party,  in  order  to  entitle  to  something  promised,  stipulated,  or  en- 
gaged to  be  done  by  another  in  return.  It  is  Si  this  sense  the  word  b  com- 
monly understood  and  employed.  In  the  ordinary  transacfions  of  life;  There 
is,  it  is  true,  another  sense  In  which  the  word  te  used  by  some  ^eologians— its 
philooophieal  meanin|f— who  express  by  it,  simply,  the  |tate  or  potion  In 
which  things  stand  Connected  with  each  other,  as  when,  having  said  thai 
fiiltli  and  hoUneasare  Ae  ssntfifons  of  salvation,  and  when  celled  to  ex^laia 
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themselTM,  affirm  that  they  by  no  mnns  intend  that  these  aore  ^meriteriou* 
grounds,  but  merely  that  they  will  be  found  Invariably  connected  with,  a» 
they  are  indispensable  eridences  of,  a  state  of  salvation.'* 

I  have  defined  gospel  sanctificatioa  to  be  pardon  of  sin. 
and  acceptance  with  God,  as  if  the  sinner  had  not  sinned. 

I  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  corulitions  of  jus- 
tification and  the  ground  or  foundation  of  justification.  I 
use  the  term  condition  in  the  sense  of  a  sine  qua  ndn,  a  noi 
without  which.  The  ground  or  foundation  of  justification  I 
regard  as  that  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  our  justification. 

The  following  I  hold  to  be  conditions  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance or  of  gospel  justification  in  the  sense  just  explained^ 
that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  ground  or  foundation  of  jus- 
tification, but  in  the  sense  that  justification  can  not  ^e 
place  where  these  are  wantmg.  Men  are  not  justified  for 
these  things,  but  they  can  not  oe  justified  without  them,  just 
as  men  are  not  justified  by  good  works,  but  can  not  be  justi- 
fied withorU  them.  I  regard  this  distinction  as  fundamental. 
I  regard  and  teach  the  following  as  con^i^ion^,  but  not  as  the 
ground^  of  justification. 

1.  The  atonement  of  Christ. 

2.  Repentance. 

3.  Faith  in  the  atonement. 

4.  Sanctification,  or  such  repentance  and  faith  as  imply 
present  obedience  to  God,  or  present  entire  consecration 
to  Him.  I  make  a  distinction  between  pttsent  and  contin- 
ued nxidjinal  justification. 

I  conditionate  present  pardon  of  past  sin,  and  acceptance 
or  justification,  upon  present  faith  and  obedience,  and  future 
acceptance  upon  future  faith  and  obedience.  The  Doctor 
denies  this  and  maintains  that  ome  act  of  faith  introduces  the 
sinner  into  a  state  of  unalterable  justification.  We  shall  at- 
tend to  his  teaching  soon,  but  for  the  present,  I  must  present 
my  own. 

I  have  just  said  that  I  hold  perseverance  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  be  a  condition  of  continued  justification. 

With  regard  to  the  ground  or  foundation  of  justification, 
I  hold  and  expressly  teach,  as  the  Doctor  well  knows,  that 
the  following  are  not  grounds  of  justification. 

1.  Not  the  obedience  of  Christ  for  us. 

2.  Not  our  ovirn  obedience  ieither  to  the  law  or  gospel. 

3.  Not  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

4.  Not  any  thing  in  the  mediatorial  work,  of  Cluist. 

5.  Not  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us. 
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These  are  all  conditiont  of  our  justification  in  the  sense 
that  we  can  not  be  justified  without  them. 

But  the  ground  or  fundamental  reason  of  our  justification  is 
the  disinterested  and  infinite  love  of  Ood, — ^"  For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ev- 
erlasting life.*' — John  3 :  16. 

Now,  how  does  the  the  Doctor  treat  this  teaching?  Why, 
he  knows  that  I  make  the  important  distinction  between  the 
conditions  dLnA  ground  of  justification,  and  admits  that  some 
toriters  make  this  distinction,  but  he  does  not  say  that  / 
make  it  and  treat  me  accordingly,  but  proceeds  to  take  issue 
with  me,  and  to  represent  me  as  if  I  did  not  make  it. 

But  the  Doctor  perfectly  misrepresents  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject   Page  39: 

"Bat  the  system  of  error  against  wWch  we  warn  you,  plainly  and  avow- 
edly makee  justification  before  God  to  be  on  the  ground  and  condition  of 
Bum's  personal  obedience  to  the  law." 

Here,  as  all  along,  the  Doctor  confounds  the  conditions 
and  ground  of  justification,  and  represents  me  as  teaching 
that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  both  the  ground  and  con- 
dition of  justification.  Let  any  one  read  my  lecture  on  jus- 
tification. Vol.  3d,  beginning  page  96,  of  my  Systematic  The- 
ology, and  then  say  whether  the  Doctor  has  fairly  represent- 
ed my  views. 

From  what  the  Doctor  says  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
justification,  it  appears  as  if  his  charge  against  me  on  this 
point  was  not  an  oversight.  It  seems  as  if  he  saw  clearly  that 
I  made'  the  distinction  above  explained,  between  the  condi^ 
tions  and  XhQ  ground  of  justification,  and  it  also  seems  bs  if 
he  intended  to  cover  up  this  distinction  and  keep  the  fact  that 
I  had  made  it,  out  of  view.  It  is  plain,  that  the  distinction 
in  the  sense  abov^  explained,  is  an  important  one,  and  too  ob- 
vious to  be  reasonably  disputed.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  on- 
ly appearance  of  error  in  my  teaching,  as  it  respects  the 
^owiuiofjustification,  is  found  in  the  overlooking  of  this  dis- 
tinction. I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  distressed  with 
the  apparent  dishonesty  of  this  writer  in  this  and  several 
other  parts  of  his  review.  There  is,  in  this  review,  as  a  whole, 
so  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  as  al- 
most to  agonize  me.  But,  as  I  said,  I  must  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  intention,  but  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  Go^. 

Dear  brethren,  will  you  consider  the  injustice,  I  may  hope 
unintentionally  done  to  me  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  this 
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ffTOflg  mistake  mode  by  Doctor  D.»  and  endorsed  by  youf 
T  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  for  a  moment^  at  any 
period  of  my  christian  Iffe^  held  that  man^i  own  obedience 
or  righteousness  was  the  ground  of  his  justification  before 
God.  I  always  hdd  and  strenuously  matntahied  the  direct 
opposite  of  this«  In  my  puUished  theology  I  have  hisisted 
upon  it  at  large,  and  yet  Doctor  D.»  has  charged  me  with 
that  which  is  as  untrue  as  possible,  and  you  reiterate  the 
charge.    «« Tell  it  not  in  Gath." 

Do  not  understand  me  as  accusing  the  Doctor  of  designed 
misrepresentation.  I  make  no  such  charge.  I  am  aware  of 
the  power  of  habit  as  well  in  thought  as  in  other  things. 
The  Doctor  has  so  stereotyped  his  trains  of  thoiurht  and  Ims 
so  long  been  aocostomed  to  a  certain  way  of  thinkin^^  and  to 
a  certain  phraseology^  that  he  does  not  readily  understand 
what  is  said  when  it  varies  much  from  his  accustomed  track. 

VIII.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  Doctor's  teaching,  pp.  40'» 
41, 4S,  34. 
The  omoTABiuvT  or  jvtrapicATroif ,  <m  ADomoit  uno  god's  vamilt,  amo 

FBUBTSRJkNOB  UNTO  UFS. 

**  Theetenud  eontinauicdof  the  true  believer  in  a  state  of  jnstificadon  be> 
fore  God,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  way  of  faith  and  holiness,  so  as  nevet 
to  come  under  the  damnatonr  sentence  of  ^  law  of  God,  as  a  broken  cov* 
eaant  ef  works,  are  essential  poiats  of  ftdth. 

**  The  sacred  Scriptoves  clearly  teach,  that  God,  by  one  gracioas  act, 
once  passed,  and  forever  Immutable,  releases  the  sinner  who  believes,  so  ef- 
fectually and  fully,  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  he  is  removed  from  un» 
der  its  oomtnlon)  and  never  more  comes  into  oondemnatioji. 

'<  But  the  system  of  error,  against  which  we  warn  you,  utterly  repudiates 
such  a  release  f^om  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  such  a  filial  relation  to 
God,  except  in  se  liff  ss  it  may  exist  simultaneously,  and  only  in  conneotion, 
with  what  it  calls,  ^  one  timey  *  present  full  obedience,*  at  another,  *  entire 
sanctification,'  and  again,  '  moral  perfection.'  It  afSrms  that  the  christian 
*  is  justified  no  ferther  than  he  obeys,  and  must  be  condemned  when  he  diso* 
bejfii,  or  anttnomlanlnn  Is  true^'  It  does  not  dMngnish,  between  the  offend- 
ing christian's  dlq>leaslng  God  as  his  heavenly  Father,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  impenitent  sinner  oy  God  as  his  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  between  God's 
parefOal  discipline  administered  to  his  erring  children,  m  (he  InflicQon  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  as  moral  governor  upon  the  gi^ty--between  forgiveness 
as  a  Father,  and  pardon  as  a  Prinoe.  A  system  of  parental  chastisement  which 
Is  disciplinary,  reforming,  and  not  penal,  Is  very  different  from  a  moral  gov* 
ernment  armed  with  penal  sanctions.  Chastlsemsttt  Sims  to  reform  and  ssvo : 
penalty  does  not ;  but  ts  protect  society  «id  promote  the  peblic  good.  This 
distinction  b  very  important ;  but  it  is  wholly  lost  sight  or  in  the  erroneo«s 
theory  which  we  condemn.  It  identifies  these  things,  and  confounds  all  the 
mcious  rdationB  and  Aces  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  with  that  of  the 
high  executive  funottonary  or  moral  govemM-  of  the  universe,  l>oldly  aflkm* 
Ing,  that  '*  when  the  christian  sins,  ho  must  repent  and  do  his  first  works,  or 
he  wiU  periah'^mxiXt  he  repenti  he  cannot  be  forgiven.'  *  Whenever  he  sins  ho 
hmsC,  for  the  ttme  being,  coass  to  be  holy— he  flmsl  beondismsit— he  sicst  in* 
€urAtpnakffot  tiMlawoT  God." 
<*  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,which  takes  immediate  effect  in  this 
mortal  ltfe»aiid  by  wfaldi  the  relation  of  thesiimer^whobelievss  on  JesnsGbrist, 
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U  •o  ^orwwt^  chmffd  to  VmhKw,  that  thnMh  the  ieUog-tf  bjsfiilth«Jb# 
ptflseB  from  nnder  Che  condemnation  and  penalty  of  the  law  ;  and  being  ac* 
«0|iled  ••  rifffateovs,  only  for  the  HghtemuBeiB  oi  Christ,  ii«dopted  into  the 
^Bwaily  af  God's ohSldien.  It  laone  aot  «f  Gred,  owae  fUiDe«&d  forew,  nmd 
begin*  inmiediately  to  produce  its  fruits.*' 

Here  then,  we  have  the  Doctor's  -views  of  jnstificatkm* 

1.  That  ene  act  of  faith  so  changes  the  relation  of  the  sin* 
mer^  that  he  never  again  comes  under  condemnation^  hfwjemr 
tnmch  be  may  sin  / 

He  is  removed  from  under  God's  moral  ffovemment,  and 
i^  only  under  a /hot^tUo/  govenunent  In  uiis  state  he  may 
sin,  but  the  law  does  not  oondemn  him.  God  no  longer  dm* 
tains  to  him  the  ration  of  moral  governor*  but  only  that  ^ 
a  £either«  Now  I  should  like  to  know  ii^re  the  Doct(»r  g«ls 
all  this  ?  Indeed  I  is  a  Christian  no  longer  a  subjeU  of  mar* 
<d  government  1  How  does  the  Doctor  Imow  this  ?  But  what 
is  a  forental  government?  Is  it  not  a  moral  government f 
Has  God»  as  a  father^  no  Zoto,  no  rule  of  action  ?  If  He  has 
not,  what  is  virtue  in  his  children  ?  If  He  has,  what  is  this 
law  ?  Has  it  any  penalty  T  If  the  Doctor  says,  No,  then  I 
affirm  that  it  is  no  law.  Penalty  is  an  universal  attribute  of 
law.  That  is  not,  cannot  be  law,  whioh  has  no  penalty.  It 
is  onlv  counsel  or  advice. 

If  tne  Doctor  admits  that  the  law  of  Gods  children  has  a 
penalty,  I  woidd  ask  whether  his  children  incur  thk  penalty 
when  they  sin  ?  If  the  Doctor  says  no,  I  ask  why  then,  do 
they  need  pardon,  or  how  can  they  be  pardoned,  if  not  con* 
demned?  If  he  says  yes^  I  inquire  how  this,  that  is,  pardon, 
Is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  Christians  are  justified, 
that  is,  pardoned,  ''  once  for  all?"  If  justification  consists 
in  pardon  and  acceptance  or  a  restoration  to  favor,  how  can 
it  be  "  once  for  allf"  or  perpetual,  and  yet  pardon  for  subse- 
quent sin  be  necessary  or  possible  ?  Will  the  Doctor  inform 
us  ?  In  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  Doctor  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  in  silence  my  whole  argument  against  his 
views  of  justification,  with  all  the  scriptures  I  have  quoted 
to  sustain  my  position. 

To  go  into  a  full  refutation  of  the  Doctor's  errors  upon 
the  points  at  issue,  were  but  to  re-write  the  entire  lecture  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  reader.  I  ask  only  that  the  read- 
er may  read  and  understand  that  lecture,  fmd  I  cheerfully 
subimt  the  points  now. at  issue  to  his  jiidgment,  without  fur- 
ther argument. 

But  think  of  it,  reader.  Christians  not  under  the  mora/ 
government  of  God !    So  far  from  it,  that  they  can  commit 
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any  number  or  de^e  of  sins  without  condemnation — mar 
backslide  and  not  be  condemned-^mlght  apostatize  and  stiU 
not  be  condemned  by  the  law  I    If  this  is  not  dangerous  er- 
ror^whatisT. 
But  the  Doctor  says,  page  33: 

"  The  acceptance  and  appropriation  of  a  grift,  can,  in  no  proper  sense,  be 
called  a  oonditien.  The  slnaer  is  <  freel j  jwMied  by  fraoe.'  He  is  net  ask- 
ed, or  required,  by  God,  to  do  any  thing  with  a  view  to  a  fiUnrt  jnsttficatien  ; 
but  to  accept  of  «  free  jnstlficatioo  at  present  offered." 

But  is  not  tins  aecqrii^g'  of  a  free  juitificaticHi»  a  doing- 
somethings  and  doing  eomethiBg  not  as  a  ground^  but  as  a 
condition  of  justification?  In  confounding  the  ground  with 
the  conditions  of  justification,  the  Doctbr  blunders  at  every 
step.  What,  are  there  noc^nrft^iiww  of  justification?  Noth- 
ing for  a  sinner  to  do  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  justification? 
I  ^rm  that  the  Bible  every  where  represents  perseverance 
in  obedience  as  a  condition  of  ultimate  justification.  The 
Doctor  represents  me  as  teaching  that  this  perseverance  is 
the  ground  of  ultimate  justification.  In  this  he  greatly  errs. 
What  can  the  Doctor  mean  by  the  assertion  that  **  the  ac- 
ceptance and  appropriation  of  a  gift  can  in  no  proper  sense 
he  Q.  condition*^  ?  Is  it  not  a  condition  of  possessing  the 
thing  given?  Is  it  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  justification  ? 
Perhaps  in  reply  the  Doctor  will  give  us  a  learned  essay  on 
the  etymolocy  of  the  term  condition.  If  so,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute about  Sie  meaning  of  a  word,  while  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  term  is  plain. 

There  are  three  points  at  issue  between  the  Doctor  and 
myself  upon  the  subject  of  justification. 

1.  I  hold  that  we  are  to  ascribe  our  justification  before 
God  to  his  infiniie  love  or  grace  as  its  ground  or  founda- 
tion.   The  Doctor  holds  that  the  atonement  and  work  of 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  justification.    I  hold  that  the  atoae- 
.ment  and  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  are  conditions^  but  not 

the  ground  of  justification. 

2.  I  hold  that "  breaking  ofi*  from  sin  by  righteousness  and 
turning  unto  God**  is  a  condition  of  justification ;  that  re- 
pentance and  faith  that  implies  whole  hearted  consecration 
to  God,  that  a  ceasing  from  present  rebellion  against  God  is 
a  condition  of  the  present  ptirdon  of  past  sin,  or  of  present 
justification.  The  Doctor,  it  would  seem,  (for  he  professes 
to  difier  with  me  upon  this  point,)  holds  that  a  present  ces* 
sation  from  rebellion  is  not  even  a  condition  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  but  the  sinner  is  pardoned  and  justifi- 
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ed  upon  the  first  act  of  a  faith  that  does  not  imply  present^ 

enthre  renunciation  of  rebellion  against  Gkkl.    Thus  the  Doc- 

tor  holds  that  a  sinner  maybe  justified  while  he  continues  his 

rebellion.    If  he  does  not  mean  this,  where  is  the  difference 

between  us  upoai  this  point  ?    If  the  Doctor  denies  that  a 

sinner  can  be  pankmed  «od  aeoepted  until  he  ceases  from 

present  rebellion,  let  hini  Miy»  that  upon  this  point  he  agrees 

with  me,  for  this  is  what  I  hold.    I  admit  that  the  Christiaa 

19  justified  through  faith,  but  I  also  hold  that 

<«  ^Uto  fidtb  that  diaafN  an  alift  hetttt 
"Hi  Aath  that  workc  Wy  love, 
That  bids  «fi  nii/y  toy*  rfqparf, 
And  Rfts  the  thoughts  abore.*^ 

But  it  seems  that  the  Doctor  denies  this,  and  of  course 
consider^  Watts,  in  the  above  stanza,  as  teaching  heresy. 

I  hold  that  this  purifying  faith  is  a  condition  of  present 
justification.    The  Doctor  denies  this.    Who  is  right  i 

Is  the  Doctor  old-school,  or  new  school,  or  ofno  school 
at  all  upon  the  subject  of  justification  T  Does  he  hold  strict- 
ly to  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of 
justification?  I  can  not  tell.  Upon  this  as  upon  sundry 
other  points  he  seems  to  be  so  loose  in  his  phraseology,  and 
«o  indefinite  in  his  use  of  language,  that  he  may  be  under- 
-stood  as  being  one  thing  or  another,  or  nothhig,  as  you 
please.  This  whole  review  is  characterized  by  such  loose- 
Bess  and  ambiguity  of  language  as  to  preclude  a  rational 
hope  of  ever  concluding  controversy  with  the  writer,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  I  consent  to  let  him  have  the  last 
word  and  say  what  be  pleases, 

3.  A  third  point  of  difference  respects  the  perpetuity  of 
justification.  I  hold  that  the  Christian  remains  justified  no 
longer  than  he  continues  in.  faith  and  obedience ;  that  per- 
severance in  faith  and  obedience  is  a  condition  ot  continued 
•and  ultimate  iustification.  I  support  this  in  my  theology  at 
great  length  Dy  scripture  and  reason.  This  the  Doctor  de- 
nies, and  holds  that  one  act  of  faith  forever  changes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian,  insomuch,  that  from  the  first  act  of 
faith,  he  is  justified  ''once  for  aU.^  However  much  then, 
a  Christian  may  sin,  he  is  not  condemned,  and  of  course 
needs  no  pardon.  For  pardon  is  nothing  dse  than  setting 
aside  the  execution  of  an  incurred  penalty  of  law.  Why 
then  do  Christians  pray  for  pardon,  and  why  should  they 
offer  the  Lord's  prayer? 

Is  not  this  teaching  of  the  Doctor  as  plainly  contrary  to 
the  Bible  as  possible. — **  But  when  the  righteous  tumetk 
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swsy  from  hi^  rigfateoasnessy  and  ccmunittetfii  kiiqmty  and 
<k>68i  acoonling  to  all  the  abominalioiis  that  the  wicked  man 
(ioethy  shall  he  Eve  ?  All  his  righteoosnefls  that  he  hath  done 
ihall  not  be  mentioned  >  in  Ins  trespass  that  he  hath  trespass- 
ed, kud  m  liis  ski  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  be  die." 
-^Bz.  18:  24.  «^Wfaeii  I  shall  say  to  tiie  rightMus,  that 
he  shall  surely  live ;  if  be  tmst  to  bus  ovm  righteousness,  and 
commit  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  shall  not  be  remember- 
ed ;  but  for  his  Iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  die 
for  it.** — 33 :  13.  "  if  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned." — John  15:  6* 
**  Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to 
them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life/' — Jttom.  3 :  6, 
7.  **  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  be- 
ginning of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end." — Hebrews 
3:  14. 

IX.  The  ninth  issue  which  the  TiocXOT  prof  esses  to  take, 
is  upon  the  subject  of  Perfection,  or  Entire  Sanctification* 
He  says,  page  43 : 

PnuTEcnoif  OB.  "  nrruue  SANcmicATioif.'*  . 

<<  W#  btligfyiftnftrdlsg  to  tbe  word  oC  God,  and  our  standardsr  tbat^  thcn^ 
it  not  a  jjEmt  man  vpon  earth,  that  doeth  food  and  Binseth  not,'  that  <  if  we  say 
we  have  ao  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  ana  the  truth  is  not  in  us/  and  *  that  no 
mere  nuA,  since  the  fall,  fti  able,  in  this  life,  perfecUy  to  keep  tiie  oommand- 
BMots  #f  God.'  W^  mean  not,  that  the  true  christian,  will  or  can,  del&er- 
atdty  make  choice  of,  and  aUow  himself  to  do,  what  he  knows  to  be  sinful^ 
«r  refuse  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty.  The  consecration  of  mind  and 
,  heart  .to  God,'  ^  with  full  purpose  of  and  endeavor  afker  new  obedience/  are 
what  we  look  fbr,  and  affirm  to  be  among  the  very  first  indicatfioni^  sC  ^  ef- 
Csetual  caUlng ,'  aad  a  regenerate  stat»,^ — not  an  attainment  which  is  er  may 
he  made  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  christian  life.^ 

Upon  this  passage  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  Doctor 
means  gravely  to  maintain  that  a  person  once  regenerated 
does  not  and  can  not  choose  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
wroni^y  or  refuse  to  choose  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
right!  This  he  affirms.  But  does  he  really  mean  itT  and 
does  the  Synod  of  Mich^an  hoU  this  too  ?  Did  not  David 
choose  to  do  what  be  knew  to  be  wrong  in  the  seduction  of 
Bathsheba,  and  the  consequent  murder  of  her  husband  7  Will 
the  Doctor  say  that  he  was  not  a  regenerate  man  ?  Or  will 
he  ssQ^  that  he  did  not  act  intelligently  or  ^  ddiberateht  ^* 
If  so,  what  does  he  mean  by  "  delwerately  T  "  Will  the  Doo^ 
tor  Inform  usf 

Again*  the  Doctor  says,  pp.  46, 47 1 
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**1%\b  altogedMr  a  ftJlacy  that  men  miiBt  beUere  in  the  aetoal  attafnabtilljr 
of  perfection  in  this  mortal  life,  in  order  to  aim  at  it,  and  to  stimnlate  to  effort 
for  it,  wliich  is  the  main,  popular,  and  planiible  arirmnent,  by  which  this  rfs- 
tem  of  error  adrocatei  perfection  in  this  world.  The  artist  and  tradesman 
aim  at  perfection  in  their  professions— the  painter  has  a  heau  ideal  constantly 
in  Tiew,  and  skill  and  improvement  contfamally  result  from  their  efibrts  after 
perfection ;  but  their  constant  imperfections,  and  feilnres,  and  yet  conscioos 
adrancement,  keep  them  hnmlile,  perserering,  and  diligent,  ever  pressing  on 
toward  it" 

1.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  the  ^'  main^  popular^  and 
plausibk  argument  by  which  the  advocates  of  christian  per- 
fection endeavor  to  sustain  their  position/' 

3.  I  was  not,  and  still  am  not  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
aigum^nt  The  Doctor's  illustration  will  show  the  fallacy, 
not  of  the  argument,  but  of  his  answer.    He  says,  page  47 : 

*<  The  artist  and  tradesman  aim  at  perfection  in  their  professlons-^the  pain- 
ter has  a  beau  ideal  constantly  in  yiew,  and  skill  and  improrement  continually 
Tesalt  firom  their  eAirts  after  perfection." 

It  is  **  abogether  a  fallacy^  to  assert  that  the  painter  aims 
%X  perfection.  He  knows  it  to  be  impossiblei^  and  all  that  can 
be  truly  said  is  that  he  intends  to  go  as  fiEir  as  he  can,  and  to 
reach  as  high  an  elevation  in  his  art,  as  is  possible  to  him. 
But  he  never  for  a  moment  intends  or  expects  to  attain  to 
perfection.  Nor  does  nor  can  a  Chrbtian  really  intend  to  be 
or  do,  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  impossible  to  him. 

But  I  must  now  attend  to  the  pretended  Issue  whidi  the 
Doctor  takes  with  me  upon  this  subject.  I  must  firdt  get  at 
his  definition  of  Perfection  or  Entire  Sanctification.  He  says, 
pp.  45,  46 : 

*<  Tliere  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  inteltectual  as  well  as  of  our 
physical  powers,  consequent  on  the  fell,  so  that  the  most  exact  obedience  any 
BMttal  man  erer  rendered,  cmnes  far  short  of  tiie  demands,  which  the  law  of 
God  made  of  our  great  progenitor,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  in  the  full  developement  and  per- 
fection of  all  his  moral  powers.  UmtOerrupted  obedience  is  the  only  obedi- 
ence that  can  satisfy  tie  claims  of  the  law.  To  continue  in  his  obedience,  as 
perfect  as  God  had  made  him,  agreeably  to  the  test  wliich  He  had  instituted,  was 
the  condition  required  for  his  justification,  and  to  which  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life  was  annexed.  This,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
•f  moral  perfection,  and  not  the  fluctnating  standard  of  the  different  degrees 
•f  moral  power  in  diAreat  indiridnals— the  endlessly  deteriorated  yarieties 
•f  hnnan  ability,  developed  in  man's  fallen  nature.  Whoever  is  thus  per- 
Isot,  as  Adam  was  required  to  be,  will  be  justified  by  his  own  obedlonco 
to  the  law,  and  entftled  to  etwnal  life,  as  Inying  pe^aotly  kept  the  «im« 
■Madments  of  God.  This,  and  this  only,  is  perfecaon  in  the  eye  of  God 
•ndof  HIslaw."  /       t- 

Again  i — ^pp.46, 47. 

*<  It  is  altogether  a  feiUcy  tiiat  men  must  beliere  in  the  actual  attainability 
of  parfeetioa  in  tbismortri  life,  in  order  to  aim  at  it,  and  to  stimulate  to  eifort 
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for  it,  which  to  tiu  nuin,  popvtor,  tad  pUviiUe  •MBimnt,)^  which  tfato  tyt* 
torn  chf  error  •dTocatoc  perActioD  in  thto  world.  Tht  arUft  and  tradosman 
aUn  at  perfection  in  their  profoMiona-^tfae  painter  has  a  beam  ideml  conatantly 
in  yiew,  andikiil  and  improyenenC  continually  reeolt  from  their  efforia  after 
perfectioa  ;  but  their  conalant  imperfectlona,  and  failarea,  and  yet  conecioua 
adyanaeaent  keep  them  hnmbU,  penavaring,  and  diligent,  ever  prawing  an 
toward  U." 

Agaiiit — ^page  68 : 

"  To  affirm  perfect  hoUnees,  or  entire  tanctificaUon,  therefore,  to  pertiin 
to  an  individnfu,  becauie  of  an  ultimate  intention,  or  purpose,  or  ffoirerning 
act  of  will,  or  ledth,  which  has  ^ot  been  anbjected  to  tests,  nor  been  t>tod 
without  fiailureor  interruption  through  an  entire  life,  to  greatly  to  dishonor 
God's  law,  and  to  magnify  human  Yanity  and  pride." 

Again,  page  56: 

«  What  to  *entlre  obedience,*  <  entire  aanctification,*  if  these  phrMM  mean 
any  thing  distinct  and  definite  t  and  what  else  can  It  be,  but  peifect,  absolute 
eonlannity  ittthongfatsoid  ward,  in  willanddeed,  in  poiposeand  afiectlon, 
inheartandhabito,  to  every  requirement  of  the  divine  tow,  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  our  moral  existence,  and  without  the  least  failure  or  inlemip- 
tion  t    Thto  was  had  only  by  our  first  parente  in  their  state  of  innocence. 

In  these  passages  we  have  all  that  I  can  gather  of  the 
Doctor's  idea  of  what  constitutes  perfection  or  entire  sancti- 
iication.    In  reply,  I  remark, 

L  Thatf  as  has  been  osoal,  the  Doctor  makes  ^  totalhr 
false  issue  with  us.  He  has  giv^i  altogether  a  different  4e& 
nitioa  of  entire  sanctificatioa  from  that  which  I  have  given 
and  defended,  and  that  too,  notwithstimding  my  solemn  pro- 
test upon  this  subject  as  follows:  (^y».  TA^.,  pp.  198, 189.) 

**  Here  let  me  remark,  that  a  deftnitioB  of  terms  in  aU  disciiMioDB  is 
of  prime  importance.  £q»ecially  is  this  true  of  this  subject.  I  huft 
observed  thiU,  almost  without  an  eixeption,  those  who  have  written  Jon 
this  subject  dksentinff  from  the  views  entertained  here,  do  so  qjkui  the 
frennd  Ihat  they  unSenteBd  and  define  the  terms  Sanetification  and 
OhristknPer^tiondiffereBtlyfWMnwhstwedo.  Every  one  givas  Us 
own  definition,  varying  materially  from  others  and  iVom  what  we  un» 
derstand  by  the  terms ;  and  then  they  ^  on  professedly  opposiiijf  the 
doctrine  as  inculcated  here.  Now  this  is  not  only  utterly  unfair,  but 
palpably  absurd.  If  I  oppose  a  docU*ine  inculcated  by  anodier  man,  I 
am  bound  to  oppose  what  ne  really  holds.  If  I  misrepresent  his  senti- 
ments, « I  teht  as  one  that  beateth  the  «ar.'  I  have  been  ama;Mdat  the 
dlversi^  oTdefinitions  that  Mve  Iteeo  given  to  the  terms  Christian  Pier* 
lection,  Sanctification,  Ue. ;  and  to  witness  the  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  implied  in  these  terms.  One  objects  wheXty 
to  tlie  nseof  the  term  Christian  Perfection,  because  in  his  estimation  tt 
implies  this  and  that  and  the  odier  thing,  wliicti  I  do  not  suppose  are  ait 
all  implied  in  it  Another  objects  to  our  using  tlie  term  Sanctification, 
because  that  implies  according  to  his  understanding  of  It,  cettain  tiiiogB 
that  render  its  use  inquroper.  Now  it  is  no  part  of  my  djoaign  to  d^ 
pute  about  tlie  use  of  words.    I  must,  however,  use  some  terms ;  und 
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I  ought  to  be  aOorwed  toi«e  Bible  laAgua^  In  its  ScrSptortl  Beiiee,  tm  I 
understand  it.  And  if  I  should  sufficiently  explain  my  meaning  aad 
define  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms,  and  the  sense  in  which 
the  Bible  manifestly  uses  them,  this  ought  to  suffice.  And  I  beff 
that  nothing  mote  <^  len  may  be  understood  by  the  language  I 
xae  than  I  profess  to  mean  by  it  Others  may,  if  they  please,  use 
the  terms  and  give  a  different  definitioa  of  them.  But  I  have  a 
right  to  hope  and  expect,  if  they  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  what 
I  say,  that  tiiey  will  bear  in  mind  my  definition  of  the  terms,  and  not 
pretend,  as  some  have  done,  to  oppose  my  views,  while  they  have  only 
differed  from  me  in  their  definition  of  the  terms  used,  giving  their  own 
definition  varying  materially  and,  I  might  say,  infinite^  from  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  same  terms,  and  then  arraying  their  arp^uments  to 
prove  Uiat  according  to  their  definition  of  it,  Sanetificatioii  is  not  real- 
ly attainable  in  this  life,  when  no  one  here  or  any  where  else,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  pretended  that  in  their  sense  of  flie  term,  it  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  attainable  in  this  life,  and  I  might  add,or  in  that  which  is  to  oome." 

Now  hear  what  tfie  Doctor  sav^  to  all  this,  page  56: 

**  We  warn  yon  against  its  deceptiTe  and  Jesuitical  use  of  terms,  as  it  malLee 
the  phrases  *  entire  obedience,'  *  full  present  obedience,'  '  honesty  of  inten- 
tion;" sincerity,' 'entire  sanetifioation'— its  novel,  pecttliarand  sophistical 
technics,  synoB3nnoa8  with  moral  pevfeetion  or  parnct  hdiness  perfection 
<rf'  moral  character  and  conduct.  The  phrases  are  actually  unmeaning,  and 
ambiguous — mere  vehicles  for  the  most  dangerous  sophistry,  and  eminently 
calciuated  to  mislead  and  deoelTe.  What  is  "entire  obedience,'  <  entire  sanc- 
tification,'  if  tliese  phrases  mean  any  thing  disttnot  and  d^nite  ?  and  what 
dse  can  it  be,  but  perfect,  absolute  conformity  in  thought  and  word,  in  will 
and  deed,  in  purpose  and  affbction,  tn  heart  and  habits,  to  every  requirement 
of  the  divine  law,  from  the  very  first  moment  af  onr  moral  existeace,  and 
wiUiont  the  least  failure  or  interruption  7" 

I  wiU  not  remark  upon  the  characteristic  language  of  this 
last  paragraph. 

I  supposed  I  had  a  right  to  use  such  terms  as  I  chose,  to 
define  my  own  position,  if  I  was  careful  to  define  the  sense 
in  which  I  used  them,  especially  to  use  Bible  language.  I 
took  much  pains  to  say  what  I  did  not  and  what  I  did  mean 
by  the  terms  I  used,  and  protested  ng&msi  any  one's  overlook- 
ing mv  own  definitions  and  substituting  a  totally  dififerent 
one  of  their  own,  and  thus  setting  up  ihe  preterice  of  opposing 
mv  views,  when  they  were  only  assailing  a  position  which  I 
did  not  occupy.  But,  after  all,  this  is  tne  identical  course 
wfaieh  the  Doctor  has  taken.  His  definition  of  perfection  or 
etttire  sanctification  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  that  of 
christian  perfection  or  of  christian  sanctification.  It  is  on- 
ly a  definition  of  what  would  constitute  perfection  in  a  being 
wAo  had  never  sinned.  My  definition  designates  perfec- 
tion or  entire  sanctification  in  on'e  who  has  been  a  sinner. 
The  Doctor  v^rcll  knows  that  there  is  no  issue  between  us  up- 
on (he  attainability  of  perfection  in  this  life  in  his  sense  of 
the  term  perfection.    I  no  more  believe  hi  the  possibility  of 
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atUdaing  perfection  in  this  life  in  his  sense  of  the  tenn,  than 
he  does. 

Have  our  opponents  no  way  to  oppose  us  but  to  cavil  at 
our  definitions  and  make  false  issues  with  us?  It  would 
seem  not. 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  the  Doctor's  ideal  of  per- 
fection 7    Hear  him,  page  56 : 


"  What  is  *  entire  obedience,'  *  entire  sanctification,'  if  theaephm 
any  thiu^  distinct  and  definite?  and  what  else  can  it  be,  but  pmect  abs<date 
conformity  in  thought  and  word,  in  will  and  deed,  in  purpose  and  affection, 
in  heart  and  habits,  to  e^ery  requirement  of  the  divine  law,  from  the  very 
fii^t  moment  of  our  moral  existence,  and  without  the  least  failure  or  interrup- 
tion?   This  was  had  only  by  our  first  parents  in  their  state  of  innocence." 

Here,  then,  he  lays  it  down  that  entire  sanctification  in 
Aw  use  of  th6  term,  implies  uninterrupted  and  perfect  obedi- 
encefram  the  first  moment  of  moral  agency.  That  is,  to  be 
sanctified  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  one  must  have  never  sin- 
ned. If  any  moral  agent  has  sinned,  he  can,  according  to 
this,  never  in  this  nor  any  other  world  be  entirely  sanctified. 
No  saint  in  glory  can  be  entirely  s^^nctified,  because  he  has 
sinned.  He  can  never  at  anv  period  of  his  existence  per- 
fectly obey  the  law  of  God,  because  his  obedience  has  not 
^always  been  perfect  from  the  first  moment  of  his  moral  exis- 
tence.*^ Marvelous  I  Brethren  of  the  Synod,  do  you  accept 
and  endorse  this  definition  of  entire  sanctification  7 

Again,  let  us  hear  what  constitutes  a  second  element  in  his 
ideal  of  entire  obedience  to  moral  law  or  entire  sanctifica- 
tion.-  He  says,  pp.  45 : 

'*  There  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  of  our 
physical  powers,  consequent  on  the  fiedl,  so  that  the  most  exact  obedience  any 
mortal  man  ertr  renderod,  comes  tt^  short  of  the  demands,  which  the  law  A 
God  made  of  our  great  progenitor,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  la 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  in  the  fall  development  and  per- 
fection of  all  his  moral  powers.  Uninterrupted  obedience  is  the  only  oMi- 
ence  that  can  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  law.  To  continue  in  his  obedience,  as 
perfect  as  God  had  made  him,  agreeably  to  the  test  which  he  had  instituted, 
was  the  condition  required  for  his  justification,  and  to  which  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  was  annexed.  This,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  moral  perfection,  and  not  the  fluctuating  standard  of  the  diflforeat 
degrees  of  moral  power  in  diflerent  individuals— tiie  endlesiBly  deteriorated  ▼»- 
rieties  of  human  ability,  developed  in  man's  fallen  nature." 

It  here  appears  that  all  mankind,  whatever  their  age  or 
education,  or  circumstances  or  ability  may  be,  are  according; 
to  him  required  by  the  law  of  God  to  render  the  very  same 
service  to  Grod  both  in  kind  and  degree  that  was  required  of 
Adam,  '^created  as  he  was  in  the  image  of  God,  ui  knowl- 
edge and  righteousness,  and  true  holiness,  in  the  full  devel- 
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opmeat  and  perfectkm  of  all  his  moral  powers.**  Notwith- 
standiBg  that»  '^there  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectuAlt  as  well  as  of  our  physical  powers  ;*'  so  that  the 
same  obedience  is  impossible  to  us,  yet  the  law  still  demands 
this  impossible  obedience  of  us  all.  And  how  does  the  Doctor 
know  this  ?  He  has  not  informed  us.  Does  the  Bible  teach 
1^7  No,  indeed ;  that  informs  us  that  ^if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath 
(aocoroing  to  his  ability)  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not.^'  The  very  language  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Christ 
restricts  requirement  to  ability,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  vnth  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  might,  and  with  all  thy  strength. 
Now  every  one  can  see  that  the  Doctor  has  taken  no  issue 
with  me  in  respect  to  the  attainability  in  this  life  of  a  state  of 
entire  sanctification  in  my  sense  of  the  term.  And  I  take  no 
issue  with  him  on  the  attainability  of  such  a  state  either  in 
this  or  in  any  life  in  his  sense  of  the  term.  Nay  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  ever  sinned  to  attain  in  this  sense  en- 
tire sanctification  as  we  have  seen.  The  only  point  at  issue 
between  us  upon  this  subject  respects  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
quirement of  God's  law.  He  maintains  that  it  requires  of 
man  in  his  present  state  a  natural  impossibility ;  that  it  re- 
quires a  decree  of  obedience  that  is  no  more  possible  to  him 
than  to  undo  all  he  has  done  or  to  make  a  world ;  that  it 
threatens  him  with  eternal  death  for  not  rendering  this  im- 
possible obedience.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Doctor  vehe- 
mently opposes  the  idea  that  "moral  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
suited  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents  J^  Should 
he  admit  this,  which  reason  and  revelation  equally  afltan,  he 
must  of  course  give  up  his  old  school  dogma  that  God  re- 
quires of  his  creatures  natural  impossibilities.  Brethren  of 
the  Svnod,do  you  hold  with  Doctor  D.the  doctrine  of  natural 
inability  ?  I  supposed  you  did  not.  But  it  seems  I  am  mis- 
taken. Will  all  the  new  school  Presbyterians  go  back  with 
Doctor  D.  to  all  the  absurdities  of  old  schoolism  to  escape 
from  our  conclusions  ?    We  shall  see. 

Since  the  Doctor  has  given  a  definition  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation and  of  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  differing 
toto  ccdo  from  mine  and  indeed  from  any  other  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read,  I  will  not  follow  him  nor  trouble  you  with'a 
reply.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  reply  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  show  that  entire  sanctification  in  my  sense  of  the 
term  is  unattainable  in  this  life. 
36* 
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TbeDoetof  dMiMeedalmoitndlat  mfldsaof  Mitii««A(v 
ti&clttion.  He  Tehaoaoatly  nrget  that  tiuat  is  no  entlrB  tant' 
^Gation  at  aU.  But  on  wiuit  ground  doet  4ie  insist  Vfoa 
this  ?  Why,  on  the  grouncfe  above  expbdnedr  nanialy,  thsit 
the  moral  law  requires  impossibHtties  cf  naair  and  mkX  no 
one  can  ever  be  Tostly  said  to  be  entirely  sanc^ed  -w^e  Imis 
ever  siimed.  Wei),  I  will  lewrt  Hie  pector  qvdetiy  to  enjoys 
his  opinion. 
X.  The  Doctor's  next  hea^  is  as  follows,  pp.  57,58,59,®h 

Tbk  lOffuBi  or  aouL  JsrawiTi, 

•*tsk  theitngnage  of  eoBunim  ieiiM,  men  attrftNMie  to  the  moral  Miigt  wliMr 
fenonl  stl^e  of  mihd  mmilfcoth  itielf  in  nnfform  ohoioee  mnd  pre?id«nt  goveni*^ 
hig  emotions  and  panions,  the  aame  character  they  do  to  these  its  manifesta' 
tions.  Both  the  general  state  of  mind  and  its  specific  manifestations,— as 
well  In  untform  or  faabltod  choices,  as  §k  ooeaaffmal  aseendantMMsloiis,  aflbo- 
tlpns  or  propen8itie»— are  regarded  as  developmeBts  and  attrwntes  of  char-- 
acter,  which  are  to  he  predicated  of  the  person  or  moral  agent^-^trictly  speak -^ 
Ing  of  the  rational,  responsible  mind  or  sovl  in  which  they  ezi^  either  as  hab- 
Itadea  or  m  aots  or  events,  ralfaer  than  of  the  jpeeific  feovitiss,  Mso^tibili- 
ties,  affections  or  possioas.  Thus  we  denominate  this  one  or  the  other,  '  the 
debancheeand  the  glutton,  (and  the  drunkard,)  and  the  gambler  and  the  mis- 
er, and  a  host  of  others,  eachfn  his  torn  giving  striking  a^nelaBeholy  proof ' 
of  the  man's  motal  depnt?ity,  imther  than,  as  ft  is  affirmed  by  this  the«ry,  *  of 
Ihe  monstrous  development  and  pbysfcal  depravity  of  tlic  human  senaibflitv/ 
This  man  and  the  other  is  called  revengeful,  malicious,,  lewd,  lascivious,  de- 
ceitful, covetous,  avarioions  and  the- like,  according  to  the  asoendant  passion^ 
aflbction,  propensity  or  habit  of  mind,  which  determinea  bis  cheloef  and  con- 
duct, and  in  so^doing ,  develops  his  moral  character.  Hbnce  it  is  common 
tl6  speak  of  sinful  du^itions,  sinful  afibctlbns,  sinftil  words,  sinftil  conduct^, 
as  well  as  sinful  eheioes,  not  assTnliil  jmv  ••,  that  is,  in  themselves,  by  a  mere 
necessity  of  being,  but  qs  related  to*  sinful  choice,  that  is  to  say,  the  disposi- 
tions, actions,  &c.,  iiifluencing  tiie  sinfhf  choices  of  sinful  tieinffs." 

'*  Hence  it  has  been  customary  tat  predicate  moral  depravity  of  what  ties' 
back  of  choice  or  ultimate  intentfon,  that  is,^  of  whatever  state  of  mind  or 
foeling  or  both  exists  anterior  to  choice,  and  tends,  inclines,  irapcds  and  pre- 
vails to  determine  the  moral  and  acoountabler being  to  siiifhl  choiise." 

But  a  few  pages  back  we  hear  the  Doctor  affirm  that  the 
moral  exceUence  of  God  deteriMines  his  will.  Here  he 
comes  forward  with  the  theory  that  moral  depravity  also* 
^lies  back  of  choice,  and  tends,  inches,  impels,  and  prevails 
to  determine  the  moral  and  accountable  being  to  sinful 
choice.^  Here  then  the  Doctor  defines  his  position.  Moral  de- 
pravity  is  inix^hintary.  It  is  not  an  action  or  voluntary  at-- 
titude  of  the  will,  but »  something  back  of  voluntary  action 
which  prevails  to  determine  sinful  choice^ 

This  is  indeed  ripe  old  schoolism.  To  reply  to  this  were- 
to  re-vrrite  my  whole  volume  on  moral  government,  and  to^ 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  reply  to  this  nonsensical  philos- 
ophy a  hundred  times. 
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Under  tMi  heftd  thaDoeter  foifeteftil  the  pte49$t9  he  hair 
filed  aealnst  philosophising  and  plunges  into  a  dense  fog* 
bank  of  old  school  metaphysics^  and  assumes  with  the  ut* 
most  assurance  the  truthnihiess  of  all  that  has  been  so  ofteo 
refuted  by  new  school  writers*  Most  that  he  says  under  this 
head  is  h^  old  schoc^isnL  Bat,  as  is  vmal  with  him»  he  is 
often  very  asib^oc».  Sometimes  be  speaks  of  diiporitiott 
as  distinct  from  the  will  and  as  detennining  its  choices,  and 
then  again  be  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  or  might  be  a  volun' 
tary  state  of  mind.  Brethren  of  the  Synod,  do  you  under* 
stand  the  Doctor  upon  this  sulrject  and  beliere  in  his  posi- 
tions? For  myself!  can  do  neither.  But  since  to  reply  to 
him  upon  this  point  were  but  to  re-write  all  that  myself  and 
others  have  written  to  expose  the  errors  of  this  philosophy. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  reply  I  should  attempt  it* 
Why  does  he  dogmatically  assume  as  true  what  has  been 
shown  to  be  false,  and  that  too,  without  once  attempting  a 
reply  to  vAsaX  his  opponents  have  said  7  This  might  do  for 
laymen  and  women  who  are  not  expected  to  have  read 
much  and  entered  into  this  controversy ;  but  that  he  should 
succeed  In  gaining  the  sanction  of  a  new  school  synod  to 
his  old  and  exploded  positions,  is  surely  marvelous.  Breth- 
ren,! cannot  believe  that  you  had  opportunity  to  understand 
this  pamphlet  before  you  adopted  it.    But  we  shall  see. 

XL  TTie  Doctor's  next  head  is  as  follows,  pp.  73,  74,  75 : 

Ite  NATUm  m  BXOENXRATION  AND  OF  TBI  SPtEIT. 

"  The  system  of  error,  against  which  .we  testify,  teaches  that  regeneration 
is  *  a  oliange  in  the  attitude  of  the  will,*  and  that  it  consists  in  the  sinner's 
changing  his  *  ultimate  choice,  intention,  preference/  A  resolution,  or  pur- 
pose, or  choice,  or  ultimate  intention  to  seek  the  well  behig  of  God  and  of  the 
universe,  is  the  whole  of  It  This  it  calls,  <a  change  l^om  entire  sinfulness  to 
entire  holiness.'  *  Regeneration  is  nothing  else  tkui  the  will  being  duly  influ* 
enced  by  truth.'  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration,  is,  ihdMd,  theoret* 
ically  acknowledged,  and  thepassiTity  vf  the  sinner,  also;  but  the  former  is 
represented  to  consist  in  presenting  the  truth,  and  the  latter  in  beluga  '  per- 
cipient  of  the  truth  (so)  presented  by  the  Spirit  at  the  moment,  and  durinff 
the  act  of  regeneration.  ^  An  tSk^tni  determining  influence  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  sinner^  causing  and  enabling  hftn  to  renounce  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  to  make  choice  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  holiness, 
is  denied  and  denounced.  The  perception  of  truth  on  the  sinner's  heart,  ac- 
cording to  the  error  against  which  we  warn  you,  follows  the  law  of  necessitv 
that  goyerns  intellect.  The  Spirit's  presentatioB  of  the  truth,  it  is  adralMed, 
is  necessary ;  but  onlv  as  a  prerequMte  to  su^  pereeptfon.  That  percep- 
tion, is  but  *  tlie  condition  and  the  occasion  of  regeneration.'  The  sinner, 
himself,  is  '  the  sovereign  and  efficient  cause  of  the  choice'  of 'his  will.  He 
solely  originates,  in  a  sovere^tn  manner,  bis  choices.  Any  other  influence, 
*  tlian  light  pomed  upon  the  intelligence,  or  truth  presented  to  the  mind,'  be- 
ing beyond  consciousness,  this  theory  affirms, '  is  and  must  be  physical ;'  and 
that  the  Spirit  exerts  any  other  infliuence  in  regeneration,  than  tliat  of  divino 
illumination,  it  affirms  to  be  a  *  sheer  a8samptio»>' 
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<«  In  miiditiiqf  ditMTfi«(Wt»  thk  tiMory  ■ftrnii,  tl^ 
in  this  eonaoetioB  in  the  sacred  Soriptares,  does  not  mean  the  fecdinfs,  the 
sensibUities,  or  snsceptibflities ;  but  only  the  ut^mate  intention  :  and  tluU  of 
the  latter  alone,  never  of  the  fvrmer,  ean  moral  eharaeter  be  predicatod.  A 
ohaafe«f  heart  is  simply  a  ohann  of  will.  This  iriew  is  diieotly  oppssed 
to  the  langoage  and  spirit  of  the  Bible.  In  it,  the  word  heart  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  sensibUities  and  feeHncs,  the  afi^ctions  and  passions,  the 
mseeptibfUties  and  emotions,  and  not  ezduilfely  the  snpreme  nttiinale  fnlsa- 
tien  or  geverning  parpoee." 

In  remarking  upon  this  extract  I  would  say, 

1.  Hiat  I  nowhere  maintain,  as  the  Doctor  represents,  that 
the  term  heart  is  used  in  the  Bible  exclusively  to  mean  the 
ultimate  intention  or  controlling  preference  of  the  mind. — 
This  is  sheer  misrepresentation,  for  I  expressly  assert  the 
contrary. 

2.  I  would  inquire  what  the  Doctor  means  by  «'an  efficient 
determining  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sinner 
cauiing  and  enabling  him  to  renounce  the  flesh"  ?  Now  in 
what  s^nse  does  the  Doctor  use  the  term  heart  in  this  sen- 
tence ?  What  does  he  mean  by  efficient  influence  ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  causing  the  sinner,  &c.7  He  has  not  told 
us  what  he  means.  The  heart  it  would  seem  with  him  must 
be  the  sensibility,  or  something  distinct  from  the  will  or  from 
ultimate  preference  or  intention. 

Again  ne  says,  page  76: 

"  No  bald  purpose  or  resolution,  or  will  to  seek  the  well  beinf  of  God  and 
of  the  universe,  will  suffice  as  evidence  of  regeneration,  or  of  that  change 
which  takee  place  when  the  sinner  renounces  sin  and  self,  and  begins  to  uSd 
a  new  and  holy  life.  It  must  be  such  an  entire  consecration  to  God,  as  bears 
along  with  it,  mind,  will,  affisctions,  and  places  every  power  of  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  under  direction  and  control.'* 

Here  the  Doctor  gives  his  views  of  what  is  implied  in  re- 
generation. This  also  is  what  I  hold  to  be  implied  in  re- 
generation, and  hence  I  hold  that  regeneration  implies  pres- 
ent  entire  obedience  to  God.  Does  not  the  Doctor's  Ian- 
guage  here  imply  present  entire  obedience  to  Grod  ?  Tf  it 
•  does  not,  what  language  wotild  T 

The  Doctor  ought  to  know  that  I  no  where  maintain 
that  a  "bald  purpose  or  resolution  or  will,  &c."  constitutes 
all  that  is  implied  in  regeneration.  I  hold  that  a  cbanse  in 
the  ultimate  intention  or  ruling  preference  of  the  mind  ne- 
ceflMurily  carries  with  it  the  whole  man ;  that  the  affections, 
emotions,  outward  life,  are  all  carried  and  controlled  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  will  and  hence  a  change  in  the  su-. 
preaie  (U'eference  or  ultimate  intention  of  the  will  necessari- 
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ly  earries  with  it  a  change  of  feeling,  purpose,  desire,  affec- 
tion, effort  and  makes  the  regenerate  man  a  '^new  creature." 

The  difference  between  us  on  this  head  does  not  respect 
the  greenness  of  the  change  implied  in  regeneraiioUi  but  sim- 
ply respects  the  qtuo  modo  of  the  change. 

Again  the  Doctor  says,  pp.  76,  T7: 

*'  While  the  einner  is  active,  aad  acts  freely  in  this  coBsecration  gf  liimielf 
to  God,  he  is  nevertheless  acted  on.  Motive  influence,  external  to  the  mind 
itself,  mnst  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to  induce  it  to  exercise  its  free  will 
In  such  consecration  to  God.  This  is  the  work  (tf  the  Spirit  It  is  the 
province  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  His  oflke,  as  provided  lor  in  the  gra- 
cious scheme  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  our  infirmities, 
to  come  in  with  the  aid  of  His  motive  power,  to  induce  us  to  renounce 
omr  selfishness,  and  make  choice  of  God  and  holiness.'* 

I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  understand  the  Doctor 
upon  this  subject  He  seems  to  hold  that  the  sinner  is  active 
and  free  in  this  change,  and  yet  he  insists  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit's  exerting  upon  him  a  ^^motive  power^^  inducing  him, 
&c.  Now  what  does  the  Doctor  mean  by  this  ^^motivepow- 
erV^  Not  the  influence  of  motives  or  of  moral  considerations 
or  truths  presented  to  the  intellect  and  conscience  by  the 
Holy  Spirit?  This  view  he  repudiates.  What,  then,  does 
he  mean  by  ^*m<^ive  powerV^  Not  surely  moral  power  or  a 
persuasive  influence.  It  must  be  a  physical  influence^  for 
what  else  can  it  be  ?  But  the  Doctor  seems  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  a  physical  influence  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration.  But  is  it  neither  moral  nor  phvsical  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Will  the  Doctor  explain  himself?  If  he  will,  I  can 
then  say  whether  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
influence  or  not.  The  Doctor  is  really  so  loose  and  ambig- 
uous that  I  can  not  understand  him.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  Doctor  often  intended  to  be  non-committal  and  hence  so 
expresses  himself  that  he  can  be  imderstood  in  either  of  sev- 
eral ways.    But  perhaps  this  is  Unintentional. 

Sometimes  the  Doctor  speaks  as  if  he  agreed  with  me 
that  regeneration  consists  in  a  change  of  choice.  He  says, 
pp.  78,  79: 

**  But  this  He  does  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  who  hrings  the 
mind  and  heart  into  that  state,  whkh  disposes  and  inclinea  it  to  make 
choice  of  €K)d  and  holiness,  to  come  to  Jesus  Qirist  fbr  ^mce  and 
fltremrth  to  help  In  every  time  of  need.*    In  doing  bo,  the  Spirit  em- 

floys  the  truth  as  His  instrument ;  and  that,  not  at  man's  will,  hut  of 
[is  own  wi)l.  His  office,  in  tills  respect,  is  more  than  the  mere  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth.  As  a  teachj^r.  He  does  indeed  enlighten; 
bathe  does  more.    He  renders  the  truth  *quick  and  powerftd.'    It  is 
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of  itrong  holds.' 

In  what  way  precisely  it  i8«  that  the  Spirit  fives  energy  to  the  troth, 
and  renders  it  Sclent,  so  that  he  becomes  tne  author  or  the  canse  of 
ibe  sinner's  regeneration*  it  is  in  Tain  for  us  to  inquire." 

Here  as  elsewhere  he  seems  to  hold  that  regeneration  is  a 
voluntary  change  and  consists  in  chooshiff  God,  in  coming 
to  Christ  &c  He  also  admits  that  in  inducing  this  change, 
the  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  truth  as  his  instrument ',  but  he  a&o 
insists  that  he  does  more  than  to  present  tfie  truth.  "  He 
renders  the  the  truth  quick  and  powerful.**  It  is  admitted 
that  he  renders  the  truth  quick  and  powerful.  But  how 
does  the  Doctor  know  that  he  docs  any  thing  mote  than  so 
to  present  it  that  it  shall  be  quick  and  powerful  7  He  admits 
his  inability  to  explain  ihe^quo  modo,  or  to  tell  what  the 
Spirit  does  more  than  to  present  the  truth.  Why  then  does 
he  assume  that  he  does  any  thing  more  than  so  to  present  it 
as  to  give  it  the  requisite  power  ?  Why  this  assumption 
without  proof? 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  upon 
this  subject,  and  why  does  the  Doctor  assume  the  contrary 
without  noticing  my  proof?  He  all  alone  does  this  with  as 
much  assurance  as  if  he  were  inspired,  is  this  right  ?  But 
I  will  not  further  reply  to  the  Doctor  upon  this  point,  for  re- 
aUy  I  can  not  be  certain  that  I  at  all  unaerstand  him.  If  you, 
brethren  of  the  Synod,  are  edified  by  what  he  has  said  upon 
this  subject,  certainly  you  possess  a  happiness  that  is  denied  to 
me ;  for  to  me  he  seems  to  say  upon  this  and  sundry  other 
subjects  thiims  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  will 
not  say  the  feult  is  not  in  the  obtuseness  of  my  intellect 

Thus  much,  brethren,  in  reply  to  what  the  Doctor  has 
written  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  throughout  his  "  Warn- 
ing,** "a  system  of  error. ^  I  am  sorry  to  be  laid  under  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  such  a  production^  by  the  fact  that 
the  venerable  Synod  of  Michigan  have  endorsed  it,  and  thus 
committed  themselves  for  its  truthfulness,  to  God  and  the 
church.  But  for  this  fact,  as  I  have  said,  I  shoyld  have  mad^ 
no  reply. 

Had  I  time  and  room,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself  with 
standing  on  the  defensive,  but  should  go  over  and  assail  some 
of  the  Doctor's  positions.  Brethren,  are  you  satisfied  with 
his  teachings  in  this  pamphlet?  If  you  are,  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  some  of  you,  and  have  a  fraternal  conference  up- 
on certain  points.    If  the  Doctor  has  not  laid  Aovm  ^rone- 
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OU8  and  preposterous  and  self-contradictory  positions  in  this 
pamphlety  I  am  surely  very  dull  of  apprehension.  But  I  must 
for  Uie  present  close.  And  may  I  not  hope,  dear  brethren, 
if  any  grtat  man  feels  called  upon  to  raise  the  cry  of  heresy, 
that  before  you  again  suffer  yourselves  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  endorse  for  him,  you  will  hold  him  bound  to  at  least  un- 
derstand and  fairly  represent  me? 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

C.  6.  FlNlfXT. 

P.  S.  I  have  seen  Doctor  DufEeld's  review  of  my  theoloffy 
in  the  April  No.  of  the  Biblical  Repository.  That  is  litue 
else  than  a  repetition  of  this,  as  far  as  thought  is  concerned. 
All  I  need  to  say  in  reply  to  such  a  production  is,  that  if  he 
has  enlightened  any  one  by  what  he  has  written,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  know  it  C.  G.  F. 
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ARTICLE   LXK. 

Wt  WILLUa  fiOODBU.  OF  HONBOTft,  ONTAEIO  CO.,  N.  T. 

The  qij^stioiiy  whether  or  no,  the  Christians  of  a  given 
loeaHty  or  region  of  country  should  "  come  out"  of  the 
churches  with  which  they  are  connected,  must  be  decided  in 
Tiew  of  the  answers  that  shall  be  given  to  two  other  ques- 
tions :  namely r-^1')  What  is  the  distinctive  and  essential 
idea  of  a  christian  diurch  ?  (3.)  Do  the  particular  churches 
in  question,  answei*  to  that  idea  ?  Are  they  churches  of 
Christ? 

The  word  church  means  assembly.  A  christian  church 
is  an  assembly  of  Christians.  The  character  of  the  church, 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  vieWf  is  nothing  distinct  from  the 
character  of  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed.  No 
creeds,  nor  forms  of  worship,  nor  of  organization,  no  regular 
succession  from  pious  ancestors  or  predecessors  can  make 
an  assembly  a  christian  assembly,  unless  the  membership, 
for  the  time  being,  are  Christians. 

A  church,  or  asssembly  cannot  claim  the  character  of 
Christian,  on  the  around  that  tame  of  its  members  are  Christ* 
ians.  In  the  darkest  period  of  the  Romish  church,  and  at 
the  present  time,  some  ot  its  members  were,  and  are.  Christ- 
ians. So,  probably,  of  most  heretical  and  semi-skeptical 
churches.  But  this  does  not  prove  the  churches,  as  such,  to 
%he  Christian.  Churched  disowned  by  God  contain  some 
Christians,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  admo- 
nition— "Come  out  of  her,  my  people.^  Yet  most  persons 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  church  is  not  to  be  aban- 
doned, so  lonff  as  a  portion  of  its  members  are  Christians^ 
a  sentiment  vniicfa  condemns  the  Protestant  secession,  as  well 
asr  those  of  the  Waldenses  and  Puritans. 

Under  the  former  dispensation,  Grod  saw  fit  to  set  apart 
the  famUy  of  Abraham,  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  ot 
whom  he  made  a  great  nation,  and  constituted  it  his  church, 
in  a  sense,  until  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Godly  men  could 
not  come  out  of  that  church,  as  thus  organized,  however 
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corrupt  it  might  bet  until  the  new  dispensation  arrived,  and 
hence  their  responsibilities  differed,  in  this  respect,  from  those 
of  members  of  christian  churches.  It  was  no  expression  of 
religious  fellowship  with  wicked  Israelites  to  bek>ng  to  the 
same  family  and  nation  and  national  church,  along  with 
them.  The  case  is  otherwise,  now.  Under  the  New  Test- 
ament polity,  the  ties  of  family,  of  nationality,  and  of  lo- 
cation, ^ive  no  claims  to  the  privileges  of  Church  member- 
ship. Trite  as  these  truths  are,  they  need  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  are  often  overlooked. 

In  the  distinctive  and  essential  idea  of  a  christian  church, 
namely,  that  it  is  an  assembly  of  Christians,  it  is  implied  that 
the  members  of  these  churches  do  mutually  recognize  mnd 
fellowship  each  other  as  Christians. ,  Otherwise,  church  dis- 
cipline and  excommunication  wonid  be  unmeaning  and  worse 
than  frivolous.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  church  nnplies  a 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  a  distinction 
which  denies  church  membership  to  all  who  do  not  give  cred- 
itable evidence  of  christian  character.  To  admit  or  to  re- 
tain a  member,  is  to  say  by  acts  more  significant  than  words, 
that  we  firive  credit  to  the  reliffious  professions  of  that  mem- 
ber, and  hold  fellowship  with  nim,  as  a  Christian.  Were  it 
not  for  some  remaining  ocmsciousness  of  this  truth,  the 
churches  would  feel  no  sense  of  shame,  before  the  worid,  in 
view  of  the  characters  of  their  members,  however  disrepu- 
tably they  might  conduct  themselves.  A  denial  of  this  truth 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  any  essential  distinction 
between  the  church  and  the  world,  and  the  propriety  of  set- 
tings up  any  barriers  between  them.  And  if  tits  be  not  '^  dis- 
organization," and  "  no-church-ism" — ^by  what  marks  shall 
they  be  distinguished  or  made  manifest  ?  Not  only  the 
honor,  but  the  very  existence  of  christiiem  institutions  hangs 
suspended  on  the  practical  preservation  of  this  idea.  Admit 
that  christian  churches  may  knowingly  receive  or  retain  un- 
godly men  in  their  membership,  and  the  distinction  between 
^the  church  and  the  world  vanishes  at  once.  In  other  words, 
the  Christian  church  disappears. 

We  have  said  that  a  church  is  not  proved  to  be  christian, 
because  same  of  its  members  are  Christians.  We  now  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  and  say,  as  Paul  does,  most  emphati- 
cally and  eloquently,  in  1  Cor.  v.  that  a  church  that  know- 
ingly retains  an  ungodly,  unrepentant  member  in  its  fellow- 
ship, becomes  itself  contaminated  and  corrupted  by  the  pro- 
cess.   In  direct  reference  to  the  incestuous  person  whom  be 
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admonished  the  Corinlhian  chtirch  to  exclude,  he  demands — 
"  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven,  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump?"  that  communion  and  fellowship  with  one  "wicked 
person"  taints  and  destroys  the  whole  body  ? 

Thus  it  must  be,  if  fellowship  with  widcedness  be  wicked. 
Blot  out  this  feature  of  church  organization,  and  you  dis- 
band  the  whole.  The  constructive  principle  is  violated,  the 
barriers  are  broken  down,  and  the  church  no  longer,  **^  dis- 
cerns between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him 
thatserveth  God,  and  him  that  serveth  him  not." 

A  christian  church  or  assembly,  is  a  church,  or  assembly, 
that,  as  a  body^  is  engaged  in  doing  CkrisVs  work,  in  which, 
thus  much,  at  least,  is  included,  the  work  of  "  binding  up 
the  broken  hearted,  setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
proclaiming  deliverance  to  the  captive,"  and  "destroying  the 
works  of  the  devil."  As  all  Christians  are  doing  Clmst's 
work,  so  all  christian  churches  are  doing  the  same  work ;  not 
merely  tolerating  in  their  membership  some  who  are  doing  it. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  rule  a  stringent  one,  let  him  con- 
sult, vnth  the  help  of  any  commentator  he  pleases,  such 
passages  of  scripture  as  Isaiah,  chap.  1 ;  chap.  5: 1 — ^7;  chap. 
58  ;  aud  Jeremiah,  chap.  7 : 1 — 16.  Let  him  notice  what 
class  of  sins  were  the  occasion  of  these  declarations,  and 
then  ask  whether  New  Testament  church  polity  requires  kss 
than  the  practical  application  of  this.  Then  let  him  listen 
to  the  Savior,  when  he  says — ^^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
but  if  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothii^,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men." 
"  Down  with  the  churches,"  comes  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Christian  churche^  are  assemblies  of  Christians,  associa- 
ted together  on  the  principles  of  equal  brotherhood.  When- 
ever that  equal  brotherhood  is  essentially  perverted  or  vio- 
lated, the  constructive  principle  of  the  organization  is  viola- 
ted, of  course,  and  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be. 
To  remain  in  such  assemblies  is  not  to  remain  in  the  assem- 
blies instituted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  To  remain  in 
such  churches  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  honor 
Ckrisfs  institutions  by  becoming  members  of  them.  Now, 
suppose  a  church  violates  this  equal  brotherhood,  and  sets 
up  a  hierarchy  contrary  to  God's  word,  or  comes  under  such 
an  anti-christian  yoke,  does  it  remain  a  christian  church  ? 
And,  if  not,  may  a  Christian  remain  in  such  a  church?  Did 
the  Puritan  seceders  err  in  taking  the  practical  negatives  of 
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these  questions  t  Yea  T  or  nay  ?  Or  suppose  a  chureh  sets  u^ 
nther  tests  of  church  membership  iesiaes  creditable  eridence 
of  christian  faith  and  character,  thus  shutting  out  those  who 
are  acknowledged  to  be  Christians,  separating  Christians 
from  each  oiheTyBndatithmitoHvely perpetuating  the  9chism: 
is  not  this  an  essential  violation  of  equal  brotherhood  T  And 
if  so,  has  a  Christian  who  sees  and  knows  all  this,  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  violation,  by  remaining  all  his  life  long,  a 
member  of  such  a  church  ?  Can  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
effect  a  schism  between  Christians,  establish  usages  perpetu* 
ating  the  schism,  and  thus  bind  Christians,  for  centuries  af- 
terwards, to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  remaining  in  such 
churches  t  May  they  not  **come  out**  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  christian  churches,  instead  of  sectarian  churches, 
(IMfethodist,  Baptist,  or  Presb3rterian,)  without  being  jnstfy 
charged,  for  so  doing,  with  the  sin  of  schism?  Are  we  shat 
up  to  the  necessity  of  sustuning  sehimi  by  retaining  mem- 
benfaip  in  schismatic  churches,  or  else  of  inoorring  the  chaige 
of  schism,  by  coming  out  of  them  to  r&<irgaaizechiarehes  on 
christian  principles  f  What  authority  is  it,  that  thus  ties 
up  our  handsf  aad  places  us  under  a  necessity  of  sinning  ? 
Can  sect  makers,  (as  some  dream  of  our  first  pavents,)  com- 
pel all  tiieir  posterity  to  sm  T 

To  meet  the  case  as  it  is,  in  tliis  oountry,  (as  und^ntood 
by  thoiMands  of  Christians,)  we  must  bring  tliese  suppositions 
together,  along  with  some  additional  features.  Suppose 
most  of  the  churches  virtually  disorganized,  so  fer  as  the 
original  and  essential  idea  of  church  organisation  is  ooncem- 
ed,  Dv  the  known  admission  or  retention  of  ungo^  and 
worlily  members,  not  merely  the  **  little  leaven"  of  one 
member  in  a  church,  but  in  sufficient  i)pmbers  to  cripple  the 
church  and  oontrol  it,  at  tbdr  pleasure — a  membership  un* 
sound,  not  on  the  slave  question  merely,  but  on  other  vital 
questions,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  fn>m  the  worid  around 
them  in  any  important  particulars — suppose  these  churches, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  come,  in  some  shape,  under  the 
control  of  hierarchal  arrangements,  and  with  scarce  an  ex- 
ception, to  maintain  usages  which  violate  the  equal  brother- 
hood of  Christians,  compelling  them  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  some  of  the  very  worst  of  men,  while  shut 
out  from  church  fellowship  with  many  whom  they  consider 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  problem  for  solutioti  is,  what  is  the  duty  of  conscien- 
tious Christians,  under    circumstances    like   these?    And 
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Kolding  these  vwrnf  are  they  to  be  held  bick;  from  or- 
ffaniziqK  chnstiiui  churches  on  admitted  christian  princi])le$s 
by  the  dread  of  ''  an  inhannonious  name,"  by  any  clamor 
a^unst  *'  Gome^utism  and  come-outers*'  that  may  be  raisedt 
As  for  **  come-outiam  in  a  modified  form" — separating 
from  an  acknowledged  chrigtianchurch^  on  minor  issues^and 
not  for  the  preservation  of  dmstian  freedomi  and  the  essen*- 
tial  and  distinctive  idea  of  a  christi«ga  chm'chy  we  leave  the 
vindication  of  it  to  those  who  better  comprehend  its  propri- 
ety, and  who  **  have  no  controversy  with  it."  By  most  of 
that  class  of  '^comemuters"  vrhom  we  would  bope  to  vin- 
dicate ^uck  secessions^  except  when  houses  are  over  crowds 
•ed,  or  local  inconveniences  are  U>  be  avoided,  would  be  ac«- 
counted  oi  doubtful  proi)rietV9  and  savoring  of  schinn.  It 
is  on  no  such  light  grouiids  that  tkey  have  l^n  driven  to  se^ 
cede,  wr  until  all  ratioval  hope  of  reKef  has  foiled^ 

Nor  tiave  we  oocaskm  to  vindicate  that  ^  species  of  come- 
ootism  wUch  rests  upon  hostility  to  aS  oi^ani2ali<ms9  even 
that  of  the  local  diureh.^  TIm  disorguiization  that  denies 
the  propriety  of  any  church  organizations,  springs  so  direct'> 
hr  fitmi  that  which  consents  to  let  the  world  into  the  churchy 
for  want  of  strict  church  discipline,  excision,  or  withdravral, 
and  carries  with  it  so  many  of  the  same  moral  features,  that 
y^  repadiate  them  together,  soait^y  discriminating  between 
them.  The  one,  only  says  in  wor^  what  the  otiier  says  in 
deeds;  namely>  that  a  wicked  wcnrld  cannot  be  distinguished 
and  separated  from  the  christian  churchr— that  they  are  es* 
sentialiy  one  and  the  same — ^that  men  habitually  guilty  of 
the^  highest  kind  of  theft,"  are  good  enough  to  hold  si^ritual 
union  and  co-operation  witii  Christians !  Devoutly  repudi- 
ating tbe  sentiment,  we  take  the  position  xA  ^Come-outers** 
from  all,  whether  in  the  sects  oro^  of  themt  whoexpress 
the  sentiment,  eitiier  in  wofd  or  in  pmclioe* 

The  distinctive  and  essential  idea  of  a  christian  church, 
settles  the  question  of  membership— the  question  of  ex-com« 
tnunication — ^ihe  question  of  withdrawal*  or  secession.  The 
three  questions  are  but  one.  Those  who  give  and  continue 
to  give  creditable  evidence  of  christian  character,  bv  their 
faith,  piety,  and  good  works,  these,  and  these  only  nave  a 
rLzht  to  come  into  christian  cburchesi  or  to  remain  in  them« 
With  suchf  and  with  such  only,  have  Christians  a  right,  by 
the  laws  of  Christ,  to  bold  church  relations.  Sweeping  as 
tins  doctrine  may  seem,  itis  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  sece« 
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ders,  ofcoMistcnt  Protestants,  and  of  the  great  body  of 
those  who  have  withstood  the  Man  of  ^,  in  past  ages. 

Christian  churches  are  assembKes  of  equal  brethren,  mu- 
tually recognizing  each  other  as  such.  The  responsibilities 
of  diurch  oTscipline,  rest  on  each  and  on  dl  of  them.  Christ 
never  gave  them  liberty  to  transfer  these  responsRnlities  to 
a  churfeh  session,  to  a  Presbytery,  to  a  Synod,  to  a  Conso* 
ciation,  to  a  Conference,  to  an  Aissodation,  to  a  Genersd  As- 
sembly, to  a  Bishop,  to  a  Cardmal,  or  even  to  a  Pope.  Bach 
Christian  is  himself  responsible  to  God  for  the  Church  rela*- 
tions  he  holds,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  growing 
out  of  these  relations.  It  was  to  the  "<^urch  of  God,  at 
Corinth" — ^**  called  to  be  saints" — ^♦'when  gathered  togeth- 
er" in  the  local  assembly,  that  Paul  addressed  the  admoni- 
tion to  **  put  away  from  among  themselves  that  wicked  per- 
son," extending  the  rule  to  *^any  man  that  is  caUed  a  broths* 
er,"  and  who  was  nevertheless/*  a  fornicator,  a  c(wet<m9^^  or 
an  idolateTy  or  a  railer,  or  a  druokardror  an  exiortiimer^''^ 
"  not  to  keep  company  with  snch  an  one,  no^  not  to  eat !" 
Here  was  no  proviso  that  the  offender  had  sufficient  light  I 
No. implication  of  a  moral  distiaction  between  the  sin  and 
tlie  sinner,  the  act  and  the  actor,  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  o;ie,  and  the  excuse  of  the  othe^r :  no  discussion  wheth- 
er or  no  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  were  self  evident — ^wheth* 
er  a  man  might  commit  ^ui.  act  without  knowing  it,  might 
claim  property  without  knowing  that  be  claimed  it,  nor 
whether  the  sin  lay  in  the  character  of  the  relation  or  in 
^^  other  considerations."  For  such  a  critical  *'  analysis  of 
character"  the  tent  maker  appears  to  have  had  no  technics 
and  little  taste.  Perhaps  he  agreed  with  John,,  that  **  he 
that  doeih  rij^hteousness  is  righteous,"  that  '^  he  that  commit* 
tetli  sin  is  oithe  de^"  or  with  the  modern  Come*outers, 
that,  as  the  act  is,  so  is^the  actorras  the  deeds  are^so  is  the 
doer,  as  the  fruit  is,  so  is  the  tree,  "  as  slavery  is,,  so  is  the 
slaveholder,"  as  extortion  is^  so  is  the  extortioner.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  gone  as  far  as  Jonathan  Edwards  the  youn- 
ger, had  he  lived  in  our  times,  and  in  the  use  of  equally  of- 
lensive  language,  in  making  the  statements  which  other  the- 
ologians "  affirm"-to  be  "  fundamentally  false." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  to  the  question  whether  "  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  the  relation  "  held  by  the  Corinthian  offender  to  his 
"  father's  wHie  "  could,  "  exclusively  of  other  considerations, 
determine  the  character  of "  him  who  "  held  that  relation.** 
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Nor  did  he  intimate  that  his  '*  diaraeter  was  determined  by 
the  Ught  which  he  had  or  might  have,  and  also  by  his  hav-^ 
ing  or  not  haymg  reason  in  exercise."  fklucated  as  the  of-^ 
fender  Imd  been,  in  the  depths  of  heathenism/ Paul  seems  to 
have  taken  for  granted  that  be  must  have  had  sufficient  light. 
And  many  now  are  fanatical  enoij^h  i^  beliftve,  as  Edwards 
evidently  did,  that  the  sinfulness  of  riaveholding  is  as  self- 
evident  as  the  Declarations  of  Independence  makes  it  to  be  ;< 
as  self-evident  and  as  aggravated  as  that  of  licentiousness* 
Nor  did  Paul  intimate  that  the  offender  was  not  to  be  **  put 
away  '^  until  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  in  a  state  of ''  ir-» 
redaimable  corruption  "—**  Aopciwrfy  corrupt"--^** deliver- 
ed over  by  Grod  to  fierce  ptaigues  "-—one  ^  vrhose  cup  of  in- 
iquity had  hng  been/t^."  Of  most  impenitent  shiners  this 
is  not  to  be  ascertain^  nor  affirmed^  but  they  may  not  there- 
fore have  a  jJace  in  the  chiffch,  in  the  vague  hope  that  they 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  church  membership,  some  time  or  oth^ 
er !  It  was  sufficient  for  Paul  to  know  that,  with  more  or 
less  light,  and  with  more- or  less  guilt,  he  had  ''done  this* 
deed  **— that  he  had  not  repented  of  it  or  fonaken  it — that 
the  church,  instead  of  mourning  over  the  sin  and  putting 
away  the  transgressor,  was  "  puffed  up"  with  the  vain  no- 
tion tl»t  the  ^  lump  "  could  survive  the  presence  of  the 
**  leaven."  Paul  knew  that  while  irapwaitent,.  the  offender 
could*  give  no  creditable  evidence  of  being  a  Christian.  He^ 
therefore  directed  that  he  should  be  "  put  away  " — riot  be- 
cause Grod  had  ^irrevocably"  doomed  him»  but  in  order  that 
he  might,  peradventure,  be  snatdied  fron%  that  doom^by  the 
startling  and  humiliating  reproof  and  his  ''  spirit  saved  ia 
the  day  of  the  Lord."  And  It  would  seaorv  from  the*  second 
epistle  to  that  church,  that  the  process  succeeded  in  that  in^ 
stance,  though  ^judicious  reformers,."' it  is  said,  have  prefer* 
red  the  policy  of  r^naining  in  fellowship  with  transgressors 
to  reclaim  them.  This  may  be  **  only  a  question-  of  policy  " 
with  some;  but  PauPs  language  towsords  the  Corinthian, 
church  shows,  that  with  him  it  wjb  a  question  of  life  or 
death— of  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  the  church. 

This  is  the  process  of  excomraunicationy  and  the  whole  of 
it ;  a  work  that  belongs  to  each  Individual  church  member,, 
whenever  the  proper  occasion  occurs. — ^The  process  of  ex- 
cision, secession,  coming  out  from  a  transgressing  and  im-. 
penitent  church,  is  precisely  the  same  thing.  It  is  nothing 
more.  It  k  nothing  less.  The  occasion  is  the  same,  the- 
work  ii  the  same^and  the  object  and  effect  are  the  same^ 
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It  bean  the  sane  teslimoBy  for  God»  for  Chri0tiaiiiQr*  and 
for  Christian  institotioiis:  There  is  n^  mote  room  for  delay 
and  ind^nite  procrasthiatimi  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  mere  incident  of  ndnorities  or  majoritteiH  of  offi* 
cial  or  private  roemben,  does  not  alter  the  matter.  It  de* 
mands  nttle  if  any  more  tioae  for  a  iBin<Mity  or  for  an  indl* 
vidual,^  to  detenniae  the  fact  of  transgression,  and  to  ascar- 
tahi  wheth^  the  transffressors  are  penitwt  or  impenitent* 
on  a  representation  of  weir  wiefcedness^  in  the  case  of  largo 
numbers  of  tranM;ressor8,  banded  togetben  than  in  the  case 
of  a  single  indiyidnal.  Aod  the  case  is  vastly  more  mgent« 
If  a  little  leaven  soon  leavens  the  whole  lump^  how  promptly 
mnst  the  little  fraction  escape,  when  the  whole  lump  itself 
has  become  corrupt! 

If  it  be  said  tlutt  extensive  and  comirftcated  ecclesiastical 
connexions  increase  the  difficulty  of  thb  action,  bevond  that 
encountered  in  the  simple  local  church*  then  we  demand — 
What  right  have  Christians  to  be  bound  down  and  hampered 
with  theae  obstacles  to  Christian  duty>  which  Christ  and  his 
apostles  never  histituted>  nor  authorized  any  body  eke  to 
institute  T  An  additional  ground  of  neoeauty  for  seceesioa  is 
found  m  all  cases  of  this  sort 

A  carefid  examiaation  of  the  New  Testament  will  corrob- 
orate our  identification  of  secession,  or  *^  come  out-ioEEi,"  (if 
people  choose  thus  to  term  it,)  with  the  (nxkms  of  churdi 
discipline.  Quite  as  frequently,  if  we  mistake  not,  occur 
such  terms  as  **  withdraw  "-*-^  come^mt  *'— ^c^  as  such  ex- 
pt-essions  as — ^put  away.''— There  is  no  bitimation  that 
nam&erv  or  official  station  alter  tlie  pontion  of  the  parties,  at 
all.  So  Lutlier  ondeistood  it,  When  he  exeommnnicated  ttie 
Pope  and  his  adherents.  The  messages  to  the  churches  of 
Aski,  show  the  same  thing.  Christ  reproved  some  of  them» 
for  their  amtinaed  (ratemity  vritii  evil  doers,  witiK>at  any 
reference  to  minorities  or  majorities,  and  reason  and  com^ 
mon  sense  commend  tliis  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  truly  marvelous  that  at  this  late  day,  it  should  be 
claimed,  among  American  Protestants,  that  the  policv  of 
remaining  in  fellowship  vrith  tranmressors  in  the  church  to 
reform  them,  has  semmSly  succeeded  beetv — ^When,  where, 
and  with  whom,  did  it  ever  sucoeed  t  Was  it  in  the  old 
Jevrish  church  in  the  times  of  the  Aposties  ?  Was  it  in  the 
cluristian  churches  of  tlw  second,  tUrd,  or  fourth  cenluri^ 
while  cormptioB  was  grsdualiy  creeping  in?  Was  it  with 
the  Romish  cborch  a  fo#  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  waa 
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**'  foolishly''  deserted  by  the  P«ulteiaB8»  the  Albigeuses,  the 
Wftldenses  f  Was  it  i&  the  Lutheran  period  ?  Or  in  the 
previous  ue  of  WickHflfe,  of  John  Huss,  of  Jerome  of 
Prague  7  Was  it  witnessed  in  the  Churoh  of  England,  in  the 
times  of  the  Puritan  Seeedersf  Were  these,  aikl  their  pre- 
<lecessors9  already  mentioned,  and  so  back  to  the  time  of  No- 
vation and  his  wllow  sufierers  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
^century,  so  many  spechfRens  of  tiie  superior  wisdom  of  ro- 
nuunittg  in  the  bosoai  of  iiorldly  and  decltoing  churches  to 
reform  them  f 

**  The  preramptiom  '* — says  Pro£  Thome, "  is  in  fiivor  of 
the  course— [that  is,  ''of  remaining  in  a  body  to  reform 
abuses  tmit,n  since  mankind  universally  pursue  it,  and 
since,  especially,  it  has  been  the  uniform  poKcy  of  the  most 
dis^K^iished  and  judicious  reformers  of  every  age,  the  ex- 
ception, if  any,  bdng  very  rare." 

"^  Mankind  univenaUy  "  are  not  much  famed,  we  believe, 
for  pursuing  the  wisest  course  In  religious  matters.  We  ven- 
ture, howeveiv  to  reverse  the  statement,  so  &r  as  '*  the  most 
distinguished  and  judicious  ^  and  successful  reformers  are 
concerned.  Prom  the  age  of  Novation,  A.  D.,  251,  to  the 
present  hour,  Christianity  and  christian  institutions  have  sur- 
vived the  general  apostasy,  mainly  by  a  series  of  secessions. 
Durin^^die  whole  period  the  process  of  *'  Come-out4sm  "  has 
been  going  on,  in  response  to  the  command — **  Come  out  of 
her  my  peof^e."  Secession  churches,  under  various  names*, 
have  existed,  all  that  time.  The  ^'  succession  "  has  been  un- 
broken. The  Novationists  reached  on  to  the  Donatists, 
these  to  the  Paulldans,  these  run  into  the  Albicenses  and 
WaMenses,  these  Into  the  Wlbklifieites,  the  Lollards,  the 
Lutherans,  and  so  into  the  Puritans.  Amo^  these  last, 
the  seceders  idome  retained  thdr  integrity,  ^e  rest  were 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  oorrupt  body  to  which  they  adher- 
ed.  And  New  England  Puritanism  expired  in  the  act  of 
^oing  back  into  fellowaAiip  with  the  Church  of  England. 

A  few  bold  reformer  have  indeed  su&red  martyrdom 
without  a  formal  secession.  But  did  they  do  any  thing 
towards  reforming  the  old  chitirch  ?  Was  their  object  reaci^ 
•ed  by  their  successors,  without  secession  f  Whitefield  left 
his  converts  in  the  old  churches — and  what  became  of  their^ 
Did  they  purify  the  church  of  England— or  the  churches  of 
New  En^and  ?  Wesley  oisanited  a  churdi  within  a  church. 
His  successors  were  obfiged  to  complete  tbesecession.  Bax- 
tes,  aaojsgibe  Pkotens,  did  not  secede,  and  lived  to  take  a 
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part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans^  reproachhig  Crom* 
well  for  his  naving  tolerated  the  seceding  Independents,  the 
proffenitors  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  church.  Such  are  among 
the  best  specimens  we  can  recall  to  mndf  of  '^distiagntshed 
and  judicious  reformers  of  every  age,**  who  did  not  secede;^ 
Along  with  these,  we  mest  place  the  thousands  who,  for  six- 
teen hundred  year?  past  have  remained  in  the  Romish  and 
Episcopal  churches  to  reform  them.  Who  are  they,  and 
what  and  where  are  their  trophies  ? — ^the  wiser  ones,  who 
remained  in  the  old  church  to  reform  it,  while  Novation  and 
his  successors,  the  Waldenses,  Ae  AlWgeases  and  the  Pro- 
testants  seceded  t 

D'Aubigne  has  preserved  the  names  and  characters  of 
some  of  these  **  most  distinguished  and  judicious  reformers  " 
—such  as  Erasmus — Bnconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  many 
other  prudent  gentlemen  who  might  be  named  ?  What  be- 
came of  them,  and  where  are  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom  T 
They  saved  themselves  much  persecution.  Some  of  them 
savM  their  lives.  But  did  they  save  the  church — or  even 
themselves?  Some  of  them  we  may  hope  were  **savedf 
yet  so  as  by  fire." 

Perhaps,  along  with  Baxter,  Whitefi^eld,  and  Wesley,  we 
should  have  mentioned  Fenelon,  Massiilon,  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  Well,  add  tkem  to  the  catalogue,  and  let  them 
have  all  due  praise.  But,  were  they  more  "  distinguished 
and  judicious  reformers,"  remaining  in  the  Romish  church, 
than  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,Melancthon,  Lefevre  and  Farel 
were  in  coming  out  of  it  ?  No  marvel  that  "  Tendimus  in 
Latium  "  (We  are  moving  towards  Rome)  is  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  every  Protestant  sect,  when  sentiments  like  these 
prevail  and  are  issued  from  all  the  high  places  of  Protestant 
learning.  If  it  be  true  that  the  '*  most  distinguished  and  ju- 
dicious reformers  of  every  age,  the  exception,  if  any,  being 
very  rare,"  have  followed  the  "  policy  of  remaining  in  a 
body  in  order  to  reform  abuses  m  it,"  then  Puritan  secession. 
Protestantism,  and  the  previous  kindred  secessions,  are  very 
likely  to  have  been  sad  mistakes.  How,  in  fact,  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  ?  By  these  movements,  the  question  of 
secession  or  of  "remaining  in  a  body  in  order  to  reform  abuses 
in  it,"  has  been  presented  to  the  friends  of  reformation  "  of 
every  age  "  and  the  statement  says  that  the  "  most  distin- 
guished and  judicious  reformers  "  have  chosen  the  policy  of 
**  remaining,"  "  the  exceptions  being  very  rare."  Of  course 
we  are  to  look  for  these  "  most  distinguished  and  judicious 
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reformets*Mn  the  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  and  Romish 
Communions.  And  the  present  state  of  religion  in  those 
-*•  bodies  "  viftdioates  the  sound  wisdom  of  their  policy. 

But  PfK)f.  Thome  <20uld  not  have  intended  to  include  these? 
We  presume  he  did  not  Of  course,  we  must  seek  for  his 
'*'  most  distinguished  and  judicious  reformers  "  some  where 
else.  Whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  not  the  Puritan  or 
the  Protestant  seceders — nor  those  of  the  Albicenses,  the 
Waldenses,  the  Paulicians,  the  Donatists,  the  ^vationists. 
And  consequently  they  must  be,  (if  not  Romanists  nor  An- 
glican Episcopalians,)  a  very  lean  minority  of  "  reformers  " 
-of  any  description — ^**  from  age  to  age." 

Marvelous,  we  have  said,  is  til  this.  The  marvel  va^a- 
ishes,  when  We  oonsideL,  that  the  writer  bad  undertaken  the 
task  '•f  f>carsuading  men  to  *'  d<»  no  such  wicked  and  foolish 
thing  "  as  to  ^'come  out  immediately,  and  have  no  more 
connection  with  churches  "and  ecclesiastical  bodies  ^'called 
pro-slavery^  because  they  are  composed  in  part  of  slave- 
holders." If,  -after  a  fourteen  years*  agitation  of  the  subject,  it 
fs  not  time  to  come  out  4^  such  bodies,  where  else,  bat  to  the 
Romish  and  Anglican:  Churches  can  we  look  for  the  right 
kind  of  **  distinguished  and  judicious  reformers  "to  guide  us  ? 
And,  since  'ft  wUl  iMt  do  for  Puritans  and  Protestants  to  look 
exactly  there,  we  are  left  'to  hunt  after  our  exemplars  where 
we  can  best  find  them !  Shall  we  recognize  them,  in  the 
.scores  of  prominent  anti-slavery  clergymen  who  have  so 
long  ^  remained  in  pro-slavery  bodies  to  reform  their  abuses" 
as  to  swim  down  tne  current  with  them,  to  cease  pleading 
for  the  slave— to  apologise  for  the  slaveholder? 

That  bad  men^  eluding  detection,  might  ^*  creep  into " 
•christian  churches,  and  hide  themselves  there,  we  do  not 
deny.  A  Jiddas  was  among  the  twelve,  and  Christ  did  not 
then^  any  more  'than  he  now  does,  supersede  the  vigilant 
watch-care  of <hi8  disciples,  by  revealing  to  them  miraculous- 
ly, the  character  of  theii*  associates.  He  means  they  shall 
learn  to  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits — the  man  by  his  deeds 
— {nei  by  what  they  think  his  deeds  would  be,  if  he  only  had 
.as  much  Ught  as  the  heathen!)  Had  Judas  survived  his 
apostasy,  and  had  the  brotherhood  still  retained  him  in  their 
fellowship,  with  the  divine  sanction,  a  precedent  adverse  to 
excommunication  and  secession  might  have  been  made  out 
from  his  case,  (so  often  cited  for  the  purpose,)  thoygh  it 
would  have  been  in  harsh  discord  with  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testam^dt    *'The  tares  and  the  wheat"  might  be  cited  to 
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the  same  end,  more  plausibly  th«i  they  now  are,  if  Christ 
had  said — *^  the  field  is  the  church  " — instead  of  saying,  •*  the 
field  Is  the  vjorld.*^    That  *'  Judas  and  the  tares/*  so  availa- 
ble to  the  Romanists  m  Luther's  time,  and  to  the  chureh  of 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  puritans,  should  be  called  upon  for 
sifimar  services  now,  seems  a  matter  of  course.     We  miss 
them  from  the  ailment  of  Prof.  Thome*    He  did  not  mean 
fMTobabty,  to  ooeupy  exactly  the  ground  of  th^se  who  daily 
adduce  them.    Yet  without  a  passing  notice  of  them»  to  this 
C(MineetioD,  we  should  fear  our  readers,,  or  some  of  them, 
would  suspect  us  of  incivility  to  those  potent  champioira  of 
the  churches — *^  Judas  and  tiKe  tares.'^    Rid  us  of  tnese,  or 
let  It  be  onderstood  and  felt  thaft  Christians  have  no  rights 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  to  sft  down  quietly  at  the  com- 
munion taUe  with  these,  and  there  will  be  no  further  trouble 
with  the  naughty  **Come-outer8  **  and  their  •''Come-outisnik'' 
lliese  will  have  done  their  work,  or  nether,  the  only  species 
we  care  for  will  have  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  field, 
and  that  without  resortii^  to  any  **'  ex  postfact^  laws."  The 
Chnstian's  statute  book  was  complet^  eighteen  centuries 
i^e,  and  no  church  member  should  be  an'aigned  for  any 
thing  not  prohibited  therein,  nor  tried  fay  any  other  court 
tiMm  is  there  constituted,  or  by  any  other  rules  than  are 
there  laid  down,  or  ascertained  by  reported  precedents,  in 
the  same  volume:  ^ 

With  these  views  of  the  doctrmeand  d»ty  of  •^Come-eut- 
ittn  ^  as  ascertained  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  church 
«Tder,  and  the  essential  idea  of  a  christian  church,  let  us 
next  approach  the  churches  of  this  country,,  ia  general,  and 
%sk  how  they  compare  with  that  constructive  principle,  that 
essential  idea  7  Are  they  in  the  main  on  the  model  7  Or  so- 
near  it,  that  they  can  be  made  to  square  with  it  without  a 
breiUcing  up  and  re-organizing  ?  If  so,  very  good.  We  shall 
thtw  be  saved  no  little  labor.  If  not,  we  must  either  **  come 
out "  of  them,*  and  re-oi^anizc  or  contrive  tO'  do  without 
christian  churches,  the  best  way  we  can..  The  question  is 
that  of  church  or  no  church.  To  cling  to  bodiiss  that  are  not 
christian  churches  is  to  be  ou/  of  chrratian  churches.  It  is  to 
occupy  ^*  n^  church  '*  ground.  Many  who  retain  a  nominaC 
connection  with  their  old  churches  understand  this  to  be 
theur  position.  They  say  they  have  no  confidbnee  in  their 
churches.  They  expect  no  benefit  from  them..  They  un- 
derstand that  whatever  they  do  for  God,  for  humanity,  or 
for  their  own  souls,  must  be  done  against  the  influence  of 
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their  church,  and  In  spite  of  it.  They  do  not  pretend  that, 
morally  or  spirituaUy  fifpeaking,  they  have  any  church^ — 
Nay,  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  perhaps,  to  protest 
that  the  connexion  is  a  mere  nominal  one — that  they  have 
no  religious  fellowship  with  those  to  whom  they  are  eeclai- 
astically  bound!  And  this  is  their  excuse  for  not  being 
"  come-outers."  This  is  the  case  with  nmny  professedly 
anti-slavery  ministers  over  pro-slavery  churches—**  pencn- 
ally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  slave,"  but  most  undiar- 
itably  charged  with  being  **  ex  relatione  pro-slavery,"  aad 
contending  in  defense,  that  **  ecclesiastical  connection  will 
never,  in  a  sane  mind,  be  construed  into  sympathy  with  the 
body  on  the  question  of  slavery,  or  any  other ^  when  sympa- 
thy is  disclaimed."  Such  an  one,  if  he  knows  his  own  posi- 
tion and  is  an  honest  man,  understands  that  for  the  time 
being,  he  occupies  a  **  no-church  "  position,  in  practioe.  He 
has  only  to  continue  in  that  position  till  practice  rip^is  into 
theory,  (the  way  most  theories  are  formed,)  and  he  oomes 
out  an  open  and  above  board  •*  no  church  "  man.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  our  most  prominent  and  zealous  apostles 
of  **  no-churchism  "  are  commonly  men  who  have  been  anti- 
slaveryministers  or  chtirch  members,  attempting  to  stand  up 
straight,  in  pro-slavery  churches.  We  know  a  number  such, 
and  have  inourmind's  eye  many  more,  whoarein  the  prooess 
of  training,  and  making  progress.  In  conversation,  a  year 
or  two  since,  with  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  faithful  and 
influential  anti-slavery  ministers  in  the  country  that  can  be 
found,  (as  he  is,)  pastor  over  a  pro-slavery  and  part  aati- 
slavery  church — a  man  far  enough  from  favoring  otir  ideas 
of  secession  and  re-organi^tion,  we  found  him,  unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  perhaps,  very  far  over,  in  his  feelings,  and  hab- 
its of  thinking,  towards  the  "no  church"  ground.  He 
thought  there  was  little  use  in  attempting  to  mauitain  any 
church  discipline — did  not  care  to  know  exactly  who  among 
the  members  of  his  congregation  belonged  to  the  church, 
and  had  entirely  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  having  the  church 
become  a  reformatory  or  even  a  reformed  body.  The  work  of 
human  progress  must  be  done  up  by  the  voluntary  societies,, 
composed  of  Christians  and  worldlings,  and  by  political  actionl 
An  hundred  ministers,  perhaps,  and  thousands  upon  thou9and» 
of  laymen,  are  nearly  on  the  same  ground.  Politk»d  abolition- 
ists, connected  with  churches  not  actively  anti-slavery,  rais- 
ing a  higher  moral  standard  for  the  state  than  thev  attempt 
or  expect  in  the  diurch  and  seeking  to  christianize  polittoswith^ 
38 
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out  amy  hel^  from  the  lustitutioiia  of  religian,  whftt  csxl  these 
men  be  preparing  themselves  for,  but  **  no-church  **  men  7  The 
minister^  uncon^oysly  influenced  by  his  support — the  lay- 
man dreading  the  odium  of  secession,  or  not  snowing  bow 
to  meet  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  a  new  churdi  oi^^ani- 
zation»  may  hold  on  to  their  old  church  organizations  for  a 
time,  and  in  many  cases  till  the  bad  example  before  them 
constantly,  has  led  them  to  look  on  all  religious  institutions 
in  an  organized  form,  with  more  than  indiflference — with  dis- 
trust. This  process  has  been  going  on,  rapidly  for  the  last 
three  years,  especially  in  regions  where  secession  and  re-or- 
ganization have  not  been  commenced  or  in  contemplation. 

This  Question  of  *'  church  or  no  church  "  has  got  to  be  met 
and  settled  in  some  way.  Only  three  aJtematiyes  present 
themselves  to  our  mind.  Abolitionists,  ministers  and  lay- 
men, may  continue  in  their  pro-slavery  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  thus  be  led  to  give  up  all  their  abolitionism,  as 
so  many  thousands  have  already  done.  Or  they  may  hold 
on  a  while,  and  come  out  **  no  church  "  abolitionists.  Or 
they  may  promptly  secede  and  honor  chnstian  institutions 
by  re-oi^anizing.  We  see  no  other  possible  course,  so  far  as 
abolitionists  are  concerned. 

As  for  retaining  anti-slavery  principles  or  activity  much 
longer,  in  die  bosom  of  pro-slavery  churches,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  Equally  futile  is  the  notion  note?,  of  staying  in 
pro-slavery  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  reform 
them.  Those  who  exhort  us  to  that  measure,  should  be 
respectfully  informed  that  all  that  ground  has  been  gone  over 
lon^  ago— that  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  in  Siousands 
of  instances,  and  has  almost  uniformly  &iled — ^that  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction  has  been  growing  more  hopeless,  for 
four  years  past — that  thounmds  and  thousands  who  three 
years  ago,  were  prosecuting*  that  experiment,  have  given  it 
up  in  despair — that,  of  these,  large  numbers  have  now  ceased 
to  manifest  any  activity  for  the  slave,  that  many  others, 
either  with  or  without  retaining  nominal  church  connections, 
are  in  reality  becoming  *'  no  church  ^  men.  No  argunHents 
from  any  man  living,  can  convince  them  that  churches  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  ref<»rmation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom,  are  christian  churches.  The  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, pro-slavery  as  well  as  antinalavery,  rum  drinkers  as 
well  as  temperance  men,  do  not  and  cannot  bdieve  it,  in 
large  sections  of  the  country.  The  time  for  earnestly  be- 
lievii^  this,  with  thinking  men,  is  rapidly  going  by^  if  not 
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already  gcme.  ^Wluit  is  to  be  done,  by  suob  Chrntiaas? 
And  what  is  to  be  done  for  such  a  oominunitj?  That  Is 
the  question.  Churches  or  no  obnrches  is  the  problem. — 
Those  who  most  hate  abolitionists  and  most  d^ead  aoti'skTe' 
ry  churehes,  have  ik>  confidence  in  prcnslavery  cbnrdies. 
Their  consdences  aikl  commcm  sense  will  not  snfier  them  to 
be  thus  deceived.  WhSe  learned  nnnisters  are  just  begin^ 
ning  lo  discuss  this  question,  the  commnnityf  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  understood,  have  decided  it  ahready 
in  their  own  minds.  The  Report  of  the  American  Board, 
its  defenses  of  **  organic  sin  " — the  *'  least  of  two  devils  ^  sys- 
tem of  ethics — the  common  consent  of  the  churches  to  one 
or  both  of  these, -or  the  like  of  them  have  been  rapidly  edu- 
cating the  public  mind.  All  men  who  have  Bibles,  mav 
know,  and  most  who  ever  read  them  do  know,  that  such 
churches  are  not  christian.  They  would  lose,  of  necessity, 
their  respect  for  Christianity,  could  they  think  otherwise. 

The  very  idea  of  a  christian  church  involves  a  distinction 
between  the  r^teous  and  the  wicked.  And  here  are  slave- 
holdeis  and  pro-slavery  voters  in  the  church.  Are  these 
righteous  men  T  Who  believes  it  ?  The  majority  of  pro- 
slavery  voters,  perhaps,  out  of  the  church  do  not.  Ask 
them  to  vote  for  just  rulers,  as  Gk>d  bids  them.  They  will 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  Christians.  If  they  did, 
they  cooM  not  vote  for  a  slaveholder.  Hundreds  of  times  has 
this  been  said,  and  thousands  of  times  thought,  but  not  siud. 
The  puUic  conscience  is  vastly  ahead  of  the  position  of  the 
churches. 

It  is  said  that  secession,  on  the  ground  of  anti-slavery,  and 
nothing  else,  is  the  **  fabricating  a  new  religion,"  that  its 
Christianity  has  nothing  but  "  devotion  to  the  slave  •* — that 
its  two  tables  of  the  law  are  love  to  the  slave,  and  hatred  to 
the '  slavehdder.  TTius  is  "  anti-slavery  come-out-ism  "  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Thome. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  of  necessity,  that  secession  ou 
the  account  of  any  one  sin  in  the  church,  be  it  intemper- 
ance, licentiousness,  or  slavery,  or  sheep  stealing,  would  im- 
ply a  new  religion  founded  on  nothing  but  hostility  to  that 
one  form  of  sin !  As  one  sin  indulged  in,  und  unrepented 
of,  will  destroy  the  soul  of  the  smner,  so  one  known  sin 
cherished,  unrepented  of  or  sheltered,  in  a  church,  will  de- 
stroy the  spiritual  life  and  christian  character  of  the  church. 
For  he  tiiat  keepeth  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offends  in  one 
point,  is  guSty  of  all.    The  Corinthians  mi^t  as  well  have 
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urged  this  ob}«ctioii  to  Paul,  and  on  equally  good  ground. 
Excision  and  secession  are  the  same.  If  a  majority  of  that 
church,  or  all  but  one,  had  been  guilty  of  licentiousnera,  and 
refused  to  repent,  the  one  fisdthral  disciple  would  have  had 
to  secede.  Would  that  have  been  fabricating  a  new  religion 
on  the  one  command  against  licentiousness  ?  Surely  not. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  minority  of  a  church  who 
should  decline  to  secede  from  a  majority  of  habitual  and  in* 
corrigible  sheep  stealers,  on  the  ground  that  sheep  string 
was  only  one  sin — and  that  secession,  on  that  ground  only, 
would  be  the  fabricatinff  of  a  new  religion,  with  one  sole 
commandment  against  sheep  stealing? 

Or  why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  for 
conscience' sake,  secede  from  men  stealers  and  their  support- 
ers, are  their  enemies,  and  "  hate  *'  them  because  they  thus 
tell  them  the  truth,  which  they  must  receive  in  love,  or  lose 
their  souls  T  How  is  it — -that  it  betrays  so  much  wowe  a 
**  spirit  •*  to  excommunicate  pro-slavery  sinners  than  it  does 
to  excommunicate  any  other  impenitent  sinners?  What 
special  immunity  may  this  sin  claim,  over  profane  swearing 
or  any  other  sin? 

The  Come-outers  in  Luther's  time,  had  their  eye  on  cer- 
tain specific  sins.  Suppose  Doctor  Eck  had  drawn  up  a  list 
of  prohibitions  of  those  particular  sins  and  ssud,  "  On  these 
commandments  hang  all  the  religion  of  the  Lutheran  CJome- 
outers  "—Would  the  inference  have  been  logicaH  Would 
the  representation  have  been  just  ? 

But,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  true  that  secessions  from 
pro-slavery  churches,  and  the  organization  of  new  churches 
by  the  seceders,  as  a  general  fact,  have  been  solely  and  ex- 
clushrely  on  account  of  the  pro-slavery  position  and  charac- 
ter of  the  old  churches.  Thcit  has  been  only  one  of  a  num- 
het  of  kindred  derelictions/  all  indicating  something  else, 
lying  back  of  them  as  their  cause,  and  revealing  by  their 
several  yet  concurrent  testimony,  the  spiritual  death  that 
reigned  witihin.  Whereever  there  is  spiritual  vitality  in  a 
church  it  will  be  made  manifest  by  christian  inquiry,  activity 
and  vigilance,  and  these  will  secure,  among  other  things, 
some  approximation  at  least  towards  a  creditable  standmtl 
of  morality, "  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  Christians  and  christ- 
ian  churches  have  cis  much  moral  light  as  Mohammedans  and 
Infidels.  They  have  more.  And  tney  have  the  light  of  ho- 
ly bve.  It  follows  that  christian  churches  will  promote 
moral  refbrmations,  in  some  way.    At  least  tiiey  will  not 
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peiseveriBgly  and  habituftUy  set  tbemgelveB  aaainBt  refima^ 
atioib  and  dlsc^Nmtenance  it,  when  attempted  by  the  virtu* 
oils  porfioa  of  tke  coiaaunity  around  tbein»  by  their  own 
pemiciotts  exaoaple,  and  for  a  lo]ag  series  of  years.  The 
applicatioa  is  easy.  The  adverse  position  of  niCM(t  churches* 
at  the  present  momenti  on  the  Temperance  question,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  misan^stoodL  **  Kesdhitions  ^  of  church- 
es and  ecdesiastical  bodies  can  not  rebut  the  accusation. 
^  The  road  to  the  pit,^  as  said  the  old  divines,  ^  is  all  paved 
with  good  resdtUiinu:'  The  PRACTICE  determines  the 
CHARACTER.  When  church  members  may  sell  rum, 
grant  licenses  to  sell  i^t,  vote  for  those  who  license  it,  and 
who  make  or  sustain  license  laws — ^when  they  raise  grain 
for  the  distiller,  and  prefer  a  vile  compound  of  logwooa  and 
alcohol  to  the  unfermented  fruit  oC  the  vineat  their  commun* 
ton  tables — to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  use  as  a  bever* 
age — ^what  jffogress  can  be  made  by  the  friends  of  temper* 
ance  exc^  in  opposition  to  their  influence  ?  We  know  of 
no  instance  of  secession  from  pro^slavery  churches,  in  which 
there  was  sot  ample  grounds  for  a  secesson  on  the  single 
.score  of  intemperance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  vices. 

Wlien  an  iiidignant  community  roused  itself  to  shake  off 
the  Uoody  cable  tow  of  Free  Masonry,  with  its  names  of 
IdasitoaQy  and  its  rites  of  obscenity,  where  did  the  monster 
Und  shelter  but  in  the  sanctuaries  of  these  same  pro-slaverv 
•churches,  while  it  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  rul- 
Ins  senates  and  courts  of  justice  at  its  pleasure  ?  And  now, 
when  similar  aiu^els  of  darkness  are  rising  up  anew,  in  our 
midst,  as  in  mockery  of  the  recent  struggle,  where,  more  sue 
cessfrAy  than  among  the  members  and  ministry  of  these 
same  churches,  do  they  find  their  willing  dupes,  and  bola 
and  subtle  impostors  t  The  influences  that  orushed  McDow- 
all — the  presses,  the  Grand  Jurors  that  attempted  the  sup- 

EBion  of  his  tesTliiBony,  whence  came  they,  but  from  the 
places  of  the  same  churches  7  Pray  tell  us,  against 
t  vicious  practice  can  we  bear  testimony  without  en- 
countering this  frowns  of  the  churches  in  general,  of  the 
jHTinctpal  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  leading  cleigy  that 
control  them  ?  Is  it  gambling  7  Ask  those  who  have  labor- 
ed to  Buraress  lotteries.  Is  it  Sabbath-breaking?  Let 
Harmon  Kingsbiuy^  if  still  Hving,  answer  that  question. 
Who  expects  (with  few  exceptions)  more  honesty  from 
church  members  than  from  the  mass  of  citizens  in  general? 
Who  «3^pfct8  more  nignanimiQr — more  benevolence — more 
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self  denial?  First  imagine  the  persecuted  "  trouUers  in  Is^ 
rael "  to  have  "  come  out  from  among  them,"  as  God  bids' 
them,  and  then  answer  these  questions,  with  those  that  fol- 
low.— ^What  proportion  of  lawyers,  of  merchants,  and  of 
politicians,  belonging  to  churches,  will  even  profess  when 
catechised  on  that  subject,  to  be  governed  by  any  higher  or 
holier  maxims  in  their  traffic,  their  business  or  their  politics^ 
than  prevail  among  lawyers,  merchants  and  politicians  in 
general  ?  Do  they  rise,  in  feet,  aborve  the  ordinary  usages 
of  the  Counting  House,  the  Law  Office,  the^ Court  Room,  the 
Exchange,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  their  activities,  as 
there  exhibited  7  Who  that  moves  among  men  will  pretend 
to  believe  it  ?  Go  to  our  commercial  towns  and  cities.  Go 
to  Washington,  to  the  seats  of  our  State  Legislatures,  to  our 
county  towns-nmake  inquiry,  and  read  the  answer  in  the 
eyes  that  stare  at  your  rusticity  or  simplicity. 

The  spiritual  attainments  of  churches  may  be  low,  while 
their  outward  morals  may  be  exemplary.  But  while  their 
groveling  ethics  make  them  a  by-word  among  moralists^ 
while  their  corrupting  example  makes  them  the  dread  of  pru- 
dent parents,  and  their  vices  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  a  de- 
cent community,  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  inquire  after  their 
spiritual  condition!  A  spirituality  that  can  quietly  nestle 
down  in  such  churches  and  deprecate  disturbance,  comes  un* 
der  suspicion.  The  Protestant  assailants  of  Romanism,  in 
this  country,  were  once  in  the  habit  of  adverting  to  the  pro- 
verbial licentiousness  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  in  proof  of 
the  corrupt  character  of  the  Romish*  communion.  That 
weapon  of  attack  has  now  to  be  used  more  cautiously.  And 
no  marvel-  To  a  Protestant  Judicatory  was  it  reserved,  to 
shield  a  prominent  clergyman  charged  with  open  debauchery 
on  the  plea  of  m&raly  (in  distinction  from  mental)  insanity, 
when,  in  no  other  respect  was  it  alleged  that  there  was  any 
apparent  derangement  of  his  powers.  The  gentleman's 
conscience  was  unfortunately  seared  I  When  such  an  ecclesi- 
astical body,  connected  with  an  entire  denomination  (the 
Presbyterian,)  can  publish  its  doings  without  ecdesiastical  re* 
buke  or  loud  demur  from-  any  quarter,  it  is  thne  to  "  come 
out "  from  such  a  communion,  or  cease  glorifying  Martin  Lu- 
ther for  his  exposure  of  John  Tetzel  and  subsequent  secessian. 
It  was  the  corruption  c^  morals  in  the  Romah  Church  thet 
first  arrested  the  attention  of  Luther.  When  he  saw  the 
priesthood  apolwize  for  the  corruption,  he  denounced  them. 
When  he  saw  we  ^highest  coii^  ef  appeal"  sustam  the 
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priesthood  he  anathematized  it — be  withdrew — he  excom^ 
municated  the  Pope — ^he  ''came  out"  of  the  Romish  church*. 
Had  Luther  been  an  American  Presbyterieui,  hating  slavery 
as  all  good  men  do  hate  it,  would  he  not  have  excommuni- 
cated the  General  Assembly  t  and  come  out  from  t^«  Presby- 
terian church/  or  ceased  to  be  Martin  Luther? 

•*  Not  for  a  reason  of  faith,  but  on  account  of  impurity  of 
manners,  and  because  the  church  in  genei*al  had  corrupted 
itself  by  unworthy  members,  and  was  no  longer  a  body  of 
godly  persond  " — ^was  the  flag  of  christian  secession  raised  by 
Novation,  A.  D.  251,  and  just  there  and  for  that  reason  chief- 
ly, has  it  been  floating,  ever  since,  in  obedienee  to  the  divine 
mandate,  **  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.'' 
Let  us  listen  to  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary,  on  this  pas-, 
sage. 

♦*  This  summons  calls  upon  dU  persons,  in  entry  age;  they  who  believe 
in  Christ,  tod  worship  God  ia  the  spirit,  should  SEPARATE  from  so 
corrupt  a  ehurcli,  unifrom  aU  that  copy  her  ezample  of  idolatry^ 
PERSECUTION,  CRUELTY,  AND  TYRANNY,  and  avoid  being; 
partakers  of  her  sins,  even  if  they  renounced  her  communion,  or  else 
they  may  expect  to  be  involved  in  her  plagues." 

In  the  same  connection^  Scott  alludes  to  the  "  traffic  ia 
human  soul3  "  adverted  to  in  the  sacred  text,  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  mandate,  axid  adds : 

**  It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  cosld  say  that  this  traffic  has  been  pe-* 
culiar  to  the  Jl^row^  Anti-Chrkt"      »  «  ♦  ♦ 

**  The  vengeance  of  heaven  is  coming  upon  Rome,  not  for  ffestures, 
garbs,  and  ceremomes,  though  multiplied,  ridljculous,  and  of  l)ad  con- 
sequence in  themselves,  but  for  idolatry,  OPPRESSION,  cruelty  to  the 
people  of  God,  imposture,  AVARICE,  Hcentrousness  and  spiritual 
TYRANNY.  These  are  the  sins  which  have  reached  to  the  heavens, 
the  iniquities  whkh  Qtod  remembens  and  the  evils  for  which  we 
must  STANB  ALOOF  from  her  communipn,  and  THAT  OF  AUL  OTHERS 
RESEMBLING  HER,  or  we  shall  be  involved  in  her  destruction." 

There  are  no  neutrals  tn  religion  and  monds.  **  He  tliat  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
scattereth  abroadt'^  The  ^  church  north,"  so  long  as  she 
persists  resolutely  in  hokUng  eccleiHastieal  affini;ty  with  the 
"  church  south,"  or  religious  co-operation  and  fellowship 
with  her,  is  part  and  parcel  of  her  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of 
all  seeing  men.  Thus  we  judge  oi  the  Rcmiish  church,  as  a 
whole,  and  condemn  h  as  a,  church,  whatever  exceptions 
we  may  make  m  ftivor  of  individuals.  We  do  not  say  a  pait 
ofthcduttchis  corrupt,  and  a  part  »3  not»  beoauie  tber^  ^e 
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somegood  men  it  We  take  the  body  aea  whekt  and  de* 
scribe  it  by  iti  general  and  preyailiiig  character.  Thus  we 
judffe  of  the  Greek  Churchf  the  Sect  of  Umvemlitts,  the 
MoBammedans,  the  Mormonst  or  aay  other  reiigioas  edmmu-^ 
nity,  aad  deteimine  the  character  of  the  body  aocordiagly* 

The  pno-skvery  churches  of  this  oooatry,  oortlMni  and 
southern,  are  persecuting  churches,  and  refose  to  repent. 
Their  church  members,  in  OUo,  and  all  over  the  country,  at 
the  jkMb^  in  the  State  Leffislaturea,  and  in  the  National* 
enact  and  sustain  the  **  Mack  laws  "  in  the  Fedend  District 
and  in  the  States,  by  which  their  brethr^i  ot  the  same  re- 
ligious &ith  [are  torubed  and  crushed.  They  do  this  with- 
out church  remonstrance  or  rebuke.  When  the  State  Legis- 
latures or  Constitutional  Conventions  are  asked  to  cease 
from  these  persecuticms,  they  reply  that  they  cmnnot  do  it, 
so  long  as  the  churches  continue  to  maintain  their  '<  negro 
pew"  arrangements:  and  they  tell  the  truth  1 

For  two  lone  centuries  ^  the  soub  under  the  altar  '*  have 
been  crying,  ^  How  long  ?  **  Members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
sold,  for  the  most  beastly  purposes, .  babes  wr^iched  from 
their  mothers,  the  Scriptures  withbeldt  promiscuous  concu- 
binage enforced,  and  all  under  laws  framed  by  members  of 
the  diurch — apologized  for  and  defended  l^  her  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  especially  and  primarily  those  of  the  North :  mob- 
law  invokea  by  her  leading  religious  journalists  and  without 
remonstrance  eicept  from  the  intended  victims — riots  raised 
l^  inflammatory  harangues  from  titled  dignitaries  of  the 
church— our  Lovejoys  murdered — our  Torreys  incarcerated 
and  sacrificed  by  these  means :  and  yet,  it  is  not  time  to  se- 
cede. Not  quite  long  enoueh  have  we  lent  our  influence  to 
these  p^:secuting  churches  by  whom  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess to  honor  are  denounced,  and  fidelity  to  them  accounted 
an  offense.  The  first  clamor  against  any  fetation  of  the 
slave  question  came  from  the  high  places  of  the  Northern 
churches,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist, 
the  Presbyterian — ^by  £eir  leading  Journals  was  the  *^  popu- 
lar indigimti<m  **  invoked-— by  these  were  -the  first  inflamma- 
tory £^e  charges  circulated — by  these  and  by  their  grave 
qmurteriies  was  legislative  as  weU  as  ecclesiastical  proscrip- 
tion invoked,  **  ihd  hiffhest  civil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical 
censures,**  and  all  without  church  admonition  or  rebuke^— 
That  mobs  have  grown  unpopular,  that  legislative  proserip- 
tion  has  failed,  we  owe  to  the  &ct  that  the  man  of  the  eem- 
muaity  was  not  corrupt  enough  to  cany  out  the  measmiBs  of 
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the  contPdlUng  infiaenees  erf*  the  chorch.  It  has  not  been 
<fmi3^  to  any  change  in  the  leaders  of  the  church.  No  note 
of  repentance  or  of  retraction  has  come  from  that  quarter. 
The  *•  ecciesiastica)  censure  **  hie  not  been  wanting,  nor  has 
it  yet  ceasecL  The  little  finger  of  ecclesiastical  proscription 
has  been  heavier  than  ihh  loins  of  the  legislators  and  the 
mobs.  While  the  latter  have  tired,  the  former  have  only 
been  gathering  freshness  «nd  vigor.  The  ecclesiastical  pro- 
scription and  excisk)n  of  such  men  as  Lewis  Tappan,  Le  Roy 
Sunderland  and  E.  W.  Goodwin,  at  an  early  period,  was 
only  the  forewarning  and  the  signal  of  the  work  that  has 
been  going  on,  ever  since.  Scarce  a  county,  perhaps,  m  the 
middle  and  Eastern  States,  could  not  number  its  victims — 
obscure  men,  to  be  sure,  most  of  them — and  not  always,  nor 
frequently,  perhaps,  has  the  public  heard  the  sound  of  the 
bow-string.  Inmost  cases  a  threat  has  sufficed  to  silence 
the  offender.  When  leading  abolitionists,  among  the  cler- 
gy, decry  secession,  it  is  no  time  for  rustic  laymen  to  have 
tongues.  The  terrors  of  excommunication  have  had  power 
to  crush  thousands  of  generous  hearts.  How  few,  even  of 
those  who,  for  a  time,  have  seemed  to  breast  the  torrent  of 
proscription,  or  have  narrowly  escaped  the  torture,  have 
manifested  signs  of  courage  since ! 

If  within  two  or  three  years,  there  have  been  fewer  church 
persecations,'it  is  because  there  is  little  left  in  the  churches 
to  be  subdued.  In  whole  regions  where  the  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer  for  the  enslaved  was  once  well  attended, 
where  vigorous  anti-Skvery  activity  was  witnessed,  where 
anti-Slavery  minorities  in  churches  had  influence,  all  is  now 
silent  as  death.  "  Order  rei^s  in  Warsaw,**  and  all  is  in 
quietness  now.  The  maJGrity  of  anti-slavery  church  mem- 
bers have  known  little  of  all  this.  The  burthen  was  not 
upon  tkeir  backs.  The  masses  of  abolitionists  were  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  overbotne  by  intimidation.  That  experiment 
would  not  do.  They  must  be  cajoled  and  wheedled.  On  a 
few  ring-leaders  and  turbuleht  men  only  did  the  inquisitors 
pounce — and  that,  not  for  their  abolitionism.  Oh,  no  I  "We 
are  all  abolitionists.'*  Some  vexatious  and  lying  pretext  has 
been  used,  and  thus  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  reform- 
ers withdrawn  from  their  most  fkithful  and  sharp-sighted 
associates.  Thus  it  has  been  in  "all  ages."  The  masses  of 
'"judidous  refwmers"  ivho  stay  in  the  corrupt  churches  to 
reform  them,  •♦partake  of  their  sins*'  by  participating  in 
tkiMTpeneemlonst  and  ''i^eoelve  of  their  plagues''  by  becom-' 
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kq^  msenaibly  blinded  and  hardened.  While  more  than 
twenty  thousand  anti^layery  ehurch  memben  in  the  flmgle 
State  <^  New  York,  as  we  estimate,  who  '^remained  in  their 
churches  to  reform  them,''  have  ceased  even  the  profession 
of  abolitionism,  in  any  distincliTe  sense— never  vote  fc^  the 
sbrve,  nc^*  are  heard  to  pray  or  plbad  for  them — ^not  a  mngit 
church,  that  we  know  of,  luis  yet  been  reformed.  And 
how  should  they  be  reformed  by  reformers  who  continue  to 
endorse  a  pro-slavery  religion  t  What  ref(»m<ory  power 
is  thare  in  the  process?  How  strangely  do  these  deluded  m^i 
think  they  have  reformatory  power  when  their  feUow  church 
members  are  saying,  among  themselves,  (as  our  leading  rrii* 
gious  journalists  said,  years  a^o,)  **If  these  ranters  were  sin- 
cere in  their  tirades  against  slavery,  they  wotdd  have  long 
ago  quit  the  churdies  that  they  say  are  supporting  it !  n 
they  hated  the  *^9in**  as  they  say  they  do,  they  woukl  cease 
to  walk  in  company  with  it  !^ 

Aside  from  all  these  reformatory  topics,  what  evidence 
do  the  majority  of  these  churches  give,  of  having  any  spir* 
itual  lifeT  Twenty-five  years  ago,  our  revival  evangeUsts 
called  them  ^dead  churches/'  wad  the  pastors  of  them 
"dumb  dogs."  Have  they  improved  any  since?  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  evangelists,  not  unknown  nor 
unappreciated  at  Oberhn,  has  said  in  print,  within  three  or 
four  years  past,  if  we  mistake  not,  Uiat  the  majority  of 
converts,  in  times  of  revivals,  apostatized  in  the  very  act  of 
becoming  members  of  churches.  Is  the  support  of  such 
churches  a  christian  duty?  Is  it  not  murderous  towards 
immortal  souls? 

If  any  credit  at  all  is  to  be  eiven  to  the  statem^its  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies,  continuously  promulgated  hj  fte  same 
leading  minister,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  so  weely,  their 
churches  contain  very  little  spiritual  life.  They  say  so 
themselves,  and  certainly  tfiey  ought  to  know.  If  tkey 
think  this  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  likely  that  they  have  drawn 
too  gloomy  a  picture?  If,  by  their  standard,  tiiis  is  true, 
how  much  more  so,  by  the  standard  of  the  "ultra  rdbrmere!" 
Among  their  standing  complaints  and  confessions,  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  is  a  stereotyped  one. 
But  "if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  Is 
not  in  him.'*  If  any  church  loves  the  world,  the  kn^  of 
God  does  not  reign  in  and  control  it.  If  the  love  of  the 
world  prevails  in  the  churches  of  this  country,  in  genearal» 
as  the  principal  ecdeeiostical  bodies  of  the  eouBtry  say  it 
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does,  then  all  tke  «pec^  diargra  we  have  brooght  agalnat 
them  are  not  only  orediblet  but  ineyitaUy  true.  The  love 
<»f  the  vorld  conid  not  oliaracterkie  the  chujrcbes,  under 
their  present  ciroumstancest  without  producii^  just  each 
manifestations^  How  much  merit  was  intended  to  be  man- 
u&ctured  out  of  the  sonow  and  humility  put  into  these 
confessions,  we  cannot  say«  But  we  do  say^  that  unless 
they  are  all  to  pass  for  mere  cant«  unless  Iher  are  grossly 
slanderous  and  abusive,  then  the  churches  thus  described  can 
have  but  a  very  dubious  claim,  to  say  the  least,  upon  the 
character  of  churches  of  Christ. 

A  more  reliable  testhmony  is  at  hand.  Lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  modem  and  agitating  questions.  Begin  back 
thirty  m  forty  years  ago,  ^fore  any  of  these  exciting  top« 
ics  were  broached,  and  come  along  down  to  the  present 
time.  Run  your  eye  through  the  churches,  and  single  out, 
of  male  and  female,  the  best  specimens  of  onobtrusive,  hum* 
hie,  prayerful^  devoted  piety  they  contain*  Could  you  ask 
them,  in  the  intimacy  of  private  friendsUp,  one  by  one 
— ^*Wbat  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  you  belong 
to,  and  of  the  churches  around  vou,  so  fiir  as  your  acquaint^ 
ance  extends,  do  you  reaUy  tkink,  in  the  judgment  of  a  wide 
charity^  should  be  accounted  Christians!'' — to  such  a  ques- 
tion, what  response,  do  you  judge,  nwuld  have  been  com- 
monly given?  What  would  probably  have  been  the  answer 
thirtjr  or  forty  years  agoT  Twenty  or  fifteen  years?  What 
would  it  be  now?  Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  unless  our 
reminisoences  and  observations  are  very  erroneous,  the 
common  response  of  the  most  pious  portion  of  the  churches, 
by  common  consent  admitted  to  be  such,  however  reluc- 
tantly diaiwn  out  and  tremblingly  and  tearfully  given^  would 
scarcely  leave  us  the  tythe,  ue  tenth,  as  the  estimate  of 
real  Christians.  How  can  sach  chiuches  be  christian 
chureherf  How  can  it  be  a  duty  to  sustain  them?  Or  why 
should  these  lambs  of  Christ  be  penned  up  in  such  dens  of 
wolves?  Should  the  question  be  asked  in  respect  to  minis- 
ters, the  fmoportaony  probably,  would  not  much  vary. 

Now  W(e  pitttest  against  being  construed  as  prescribing 
secession  as  the  sole  or  chief  remedy  of  all  tiiis  spiritual 
death.  W«  know  that  mere  secession  neither  proves  nor 
secures  spiritual  iife.  it  dki  not,  in  the  time  of  Luther^ 
It  has  not  in  any  Mge.  But  we  do  insist,  that  a  separaliott 
from  the  viM>rld,  a  sepamtion  from  the  unsodly,  in  church 
nlati#ns,istheomiditi0aH--tbeJUMj«aj8M(»spii^^ 
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holy  pregreat.  So  the  nature  of  the  case  ttaches.  Sochun)h 
history  prove3.  So  the  divine  mandate  admonishes  us.  Be 
it  ours  to  obey  God,  impUcitly,  whenever  He  speaks  clearly^ 
and  leave  it  for  others  to  find  out,  by  their  estimates,  more 
correctly,  if  they  can,  "what  policy  will  be  best" — "what 
course  will  accomplish  the  most  good*"  "Be  not  deceived." 
"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners" — "Can  a  man 
take  coals  in  his  bosom,  and  not  be  burned?"  Shall  we 
cling  to  the  church,  as  to  the  '4bld  of  Christ"  when  we  see 
it  under  the  control  of  its  enemies?  Can  we  afford  to  ex- 
change the  christian  watch-care  of  the  disciples  for  the  con- 
taminatii^  infiuence  of  the  worldly?  Can  we  pray,  "Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  and  run  into  it  and  continually  re- 
main there?  What  seductions  can  be  more  ensnaring  than 
those  of  a  worldly  church?  If  we  consent  to  be  led  by  the 
blind,  shall  we  not  fall  into  the  ditchj?  Are  we  stronger  or 
more  sharp-sighted  than  the  millions,  who  in  this  way,  have 
been  wrecked  j 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  sweeping  representations,, 
it  may  be  said.  Then  treat  the  exceptions  as  exceptions, 
and  remember  the  general  fact.  And  see  to  it  that  the  ex- 
ceptions are  exceptions  and  remain  such,  if  you  cast 
in  your  lot  there.  Can  a  church  remain  faithful  that 
holds  fraternity  with  unfaithful  churches,  and  thus  endorses 
their  christian  character?  Are  ecclesiastical  ties  merely 
nominal  and  unmeaning?  Then  ask  that  they  be  severed  or 
laid  aside  as  of  no  value*  You  shall  then  find  whether  or 
no  they  are  unmeaning  I  It  would  be  so  "uncharitable"  to 
break  away  from  them !  What  does  this  mean  if  the  con- 
nection does  not  contain  a  profession  of  religious  fellowship? 
If  there  be  sincerity  in  the  profession,  it  aoes  identify  the 
religion  of  the  two  bodies.  If  it  be  insincere^  in.  the  name 
of  common  honesty,  let  it  be  abandoned.  The  truth  is,  all 
men  know,  and  can  not  help  knowing  that  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection does  imply  and  ^  express  religious  fellowship.  Thus 
the  world  understands,  and  must  of  necessity  understand  it.. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  see  no  palliations  nor  excuses 
for  delinquent  bodies,  on  account  of  their  want  of  light. 

One  church  holds  fellowship  with  another  church  "  by 
exchanging  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation."  No 
one  can  dispute  this.  The  usage,  as  commonly  witnessed,, 
amounts  to  even  more  than  this.  It  determines  the  member- 
ship of  one  church,  its  identity,  its  character,  by  the  character 
and  standard  ot  another  churdu    Those  whom  one  churcb 
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adjudge  to  be  Christians,  another  church  must  i^eceive  as 
Christians  !  And  this  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
"comity**  between  the  churches  I  A  wide  stretch  for  comity 
when  I  must  see  with  my  neighbor's  eyes  instead  of  my 
own !  Why  not  take  our  creeds  as  well  as  our  members,  at 
the  discretion  of  other  churches?  Were  there  no  pro- 
slavery  churches  in  the  land,  the  usage  could  not  be  a  safe 
one.  As  it  is,  the  practice  must  place  a  professedly  anti- 
slavery  church  in  an  awkward  position.  It  might  as  well 
erase  antislavery  from  its  creea,  if  it  be  there,  unless  it 
would  receive  members  on  recommendation  from  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  same  manner. 

If  Churches  and  Church  members,  in  this  country,  do  not 
know  that  "He  that  ruleth  over  man  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God" — if  they  have  not  learned  the  duty  of 
choosing  such  in  all  their  gates,  to  "rule  the  people  with 
just  judgment" — nor  the  impiety  of  setting  up  the  workers 
of  inqiuity — if  they  have  not  learned  that  slave-holders  are 
not  "just  men,"  and  do  not  rule  with  "just  judgment" — U> 
what  teachers  shall  they  go  for  "more  light  ?"  Christi^ 
Churches  are  not  only  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  the  light  of 
the  world.  Shall  reformers,  with  a  "loveless  light,"  and  a 
"Christless  zeal,"  be  invited  as  brethren  to  **come  doum**  and 
teach  them?  If  they  have  Christian  Churches  deserving 
confidence  and  support,  why  not  find  light  and  instruction 
from  them?  Is  the  light  of  the  world  waiting  forlight/rtwi 
the  world  before  it  can  cet  out  of  darkness  ?  From  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  rlymouth,  our  An>erican  clergy 
have  been  politicians,  especially  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian,  and  the  politics  of  Church  memfers,  nay,  of 
the  country,  mainly,  have  been  shaped  and  moulded  by  them. 
In  political  sermonizing  they  have  been  great  proficients. 
That  ministers  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  affairs,  that 
politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  has  been  no  doctrine 
of  theirs,  till  recently  asked  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  en- 
slaved. Up  to  that  moment  they  had  abjured  all  such  dog- 
mas as  infiael.  Their  Beechers  and  Waylands  had  been  el- 
oquent in  exposing  the  folly  and  atheism  of  the  sentiment. 
Whence  comes  the  change  ?  And  where,  if  not  to  Chris- 
tian churches  and  ministers,  are  the  community  to  look  for 
the  needed  light?  If  such  a  Church  and  ministry  are  not 
in  the  field,  is  it  not  high  time  to  set  about  the  work  of  ob- 
taining them? 
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Eitlier  the  religious  comfnimity  have  the  necessary  light 
Km  these  Subjects,  or  ebe  the  want  of  that  light  betrajrs  the 
litter  incompetency  and  un  trustworthiness  of  the  institutions 
they  have  teen  confiding  in,  as  Christian.  True  Churches 
are  the  depositories  of  Christian  truth,  and  do  not  wait  to 
be  enlightened  by  voluntary  associations,  standing  outside 
of  the  Church.  This,  the  existing  Churches  and  ministry 
understand,  for  the  most  part,  ai^  therefore  maintain  their 
pretensions  by  refusing  to  be  thus  taught. 

The  Churches  are  either  sinning  against  light  or  else  they 
are  in  the  depths  of  moral  darkness,  without  "the  light  that 
must  precede  love.^*  How  can  such  churches  be  Christian  ? 
'Or  what  can  the  support  of  them  be,  but  **  empiricism  and 
charlatanry  ?' 

If  responsibility  be  in  proportion  to  light — if  the  South, 
and  if  the  darker  portions  of  the  North  are  to  be  borne 
with,  because  they  lack  light,  how  great  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  those  who  have  the  most  light!  And  why 
should  it  then  be  incredible  that  the  Northern  Church  mem- 
h^  who  casts  a  pro-slavery  vote,  especially  if  his  church 
belongs  to  the  ^*light  of  the  world,**  is  more  guilty  than  the 
slave-holder— that  the  anti-slavery  Church  that  maintains 
pro-slavery  relations,  notwithstanding  all  its  light,  is  as  guil- 
ty as  even  some  slave-holding  Churches  may  be,  that  enjoy 
so  little  Ught?  This  doctrine,  so  much  insisted  on,  that  the 
want  of  light  is  an  excuse  or  palliation,  is  a  two-edged  sword 
to  be  handled  carefully  by  those  who  are  confident  of  walk- 
ing in  the  light.  Those  can  already  see  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  withhold  reljgious  fellowship  from  slave-holders, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  to  withhold  fellowship  from 
those  who  hold  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  slave-holders, 
and  they  should  be  careful  (walking  in  their  aum  light,  and 
not  in  the  darkness  of  others^)  to  hold  no  ecclesiasticd  fellow- 
ship with  ungodliness,  now. 

."Come-outers"  who  read  the  last  page  of  Prof.  Thome's 
article  will  be  likely  to  congratulate  themselves  with  the 
prospect  that  since  "reforms  are  progressive'* — that  which 
is  "purely  a  fanatical  and  a  disorganizing  movement**  now, 
will  be  altogether  warrantable  and  proper,  by  and  by.  The 
^monition^ — ^**  Be  patient,  friends,  and  kind** — ^the  invitation, 
^'Come  down  and  teach  us,*'  will  strike  them  as  quite  re- 
markable, when  addressed  to  persons  *«impelled  by  hate,*'and 
sustained  by  "Christless  zeal !" 
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But  we  most  hafrtea  &rwaarcL  Afony  other  thii^  we  had 
mtended  to  say.  We  wanted  to  inquire  on  what  prineiple 
so  many  abobtionista  are  tnabting  on  anti-skiTery  Chttrchea 
abroad,  on  misaionajy  ground^  while  they  can  sit  dowa  in 
I^'o-slavefy  Ghnrches  at  home.  On  the  doctrine  that  there 
must  be  so  much  forbearance  towardg  those  who  ha^e  so  little 
light,  we  shouldUke  to  know  why  theChootaw,  and  Cherokee 
Cmurchee  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  higher  standard  than 
Churches  among  ourselves,  not  excepting  many  of  the 
Chnrches  to  which  those  belong  who  are  insisting  on  this 
hidi  stand  among  the  Choctaws  and  the  distant  neathen? 

We  should  like  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  sttccesSf 
in  sending  an  anti-slavery  gospel  to  the  heathen  while  sus- 
taining ecclesiastical  relations  or  holding  religious  co-opera- 
tion, with  a  pro-slavery  gospel  at  home?  And  whether  the 
logic  and  ethics  of  the  fer  femed  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  are  any  the  less  fallacious  and  unsound,  \dien  worked 
over  again  and  applied  to  professors  of  religion  in  this  couur 
try,  than  when  applied  to  new  converts  in  foreign  lands  ? — 
If  there  may  be  Christians  and  Church  members  holding 
slaves,  or  casting  pro-slavery  votes,  for  want  of  more  light 
among  ourselves,  why  not  be  "patient,"  and  allow  the 
same  privilege  to  members  of  the  mission  Churches,  as  the 
American  Board  exhorts  us? 

Another  thing  we  are  puzded  about.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient with  those  who  want  light.  Shall  we  6arry  out  this 
maxim  by  concluding  that  abolitionists  in  fellowship  with 
pro-slavery  Churches  lack  light  ? 

To  lack  light — ^what  is  it,  but  to  lack  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  principles — or  to  lack  holy  love? 

Would  it  be  •^charitable"  to  imply  that  our  brethren  lack 
these?  As  to  the/oc^^,  the  objects  that  the  light  must  shine 
upon,  we  suppose  they  are  sufficiently  understood,  already. 

We  know  of  no  abolitionists  who  account  infants  and  mi- 
nors to  be  slave-holders.  The  commimity — the  laws — ex- 
cept prospectively  and  by  anticipation,  do  not  so  consider 
them.  What  then  is  gained  to  rrof.  Thome's  argument,  by 
proving  the  absurdity  of  condemning  these? 

What  if  it  be  so,  that  "new  accessions  of  light  are  new 
revelations  of  unsuspected  depravity?"  What  if  "self-pro- 
gress be  the  signal  for  self-proscription?"  What  if  "one  point 
gained,  the  preceding  one  be  lost?"  Or  as  Paul  hath  it — 
"Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reachiDg  forth 
to  the  things  that  are  before?"    Is  it  not  wise  to  pray — 
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'''Oleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults  V*    Is  Christiaii  pro» 
gression  in  holiness  to  be  otherwise  made? 

Prof.  Thome^s  alhision  to  the  progress  of  the  Temperance 
<»use,  was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  fEicts  were  the  reverse 
of  what  he  supposesthemtobe.  The /fr^^  pledges,  in  1833-49 
were  against  ^  all  Intoxicating  liquors."  '*By  great  man- 
ag^men?'  (ixit  not  ^'wisdom/5  the  standard  was  lowered 
down  to  **only  distilled  liquors.'*  The  pioneers  found  them- 
selves in  the.minority  and  a  ^hard  struggle  ensued."  Not  an 
inch  did  they  gain,  but  lost  ahnost  every  thing,  till  the  dwin- 
dling renmant  of  ^'anti-^wine  men  formed  a  party,  on  the 
principles  of  come-outism,"  and  from  that  moment  the  move- 
ment went  forward.  Until  the  '*old  Temperance  Societies" 
were  shaken  off,  nothing  could  be  done.  We  speak  of  the 
local  Societies,  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  and  won.  The 
State  and  National  Societies  we^e  only  the  spectators,  and 
weather  vanes  of  the  -contest.  In  regions  where  the  "old 
.pledge"  had  never  been  carried,  the  anti-wine  jdedge  went 
better  than  where  the  old  Societies  had  operated.  It  was 
harder  work  to  displace  the  old  error,  than  to  introduce  the 
truth  on  entirely  new  ground. 

"Truth  is  progressive."  "Reforms  are  progressive."  But 
this  is  because  true  men  live  up  to  all  the  knowledge  they  ob- 
tain. There  is  no  occasion  to  lag  behind  our  knowledge,  for 
fear  Reforms  will  not  be  sufficiently  gradual.  Nor  may 
we  walk  in  the  darkness  of  others,  instead  of  our  own  light, 
in  order  to  keep  company  with  them.  In  order  to  "draw" 
communities,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  before  them,  a  max- 
im sadly  forgotten  by  most  of  the  ministers  of  our  times. 
A  half-truth  can  never  have  the  power  of  a  whole  truth. 
Half-truths  are  the  parents  of  the  most'  mischievous  errors. 

We  had  intended  to  press  more  directly  the  inquiry— 
^<  What  peculiar  circumstances  should  make  Ameriam  Chris- 
tians so  much  more  excusable  than  all  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  on  tl^e  score  of  their  destitution  of  tight  f 
In  our  former  article  we  asked  why  they  were  more  excusa- 
ble than  the  Egjrptians?  We  demanded  whether  the  most 
ignorant  among  us  would  not  know  the  duty  of  others,  if  he 
?were  himself  enslaved?  We  asked  how  good  men  could  be 
pontent,  without  "searching  out"  the  cause  "they  knew 
^ot?"  We  have  since  asked  whetiber  or  no  they  have  relia- 
'  le  Christian  institutions  to  educate  them,  and  if  not,  what 
is  the  remedy?  We  add,  wAy,  if  they  hated  not  the  light,  be- 
eause  it  revealed  their  evil  deeds,  do  they  so  resolutely  re* 
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iect  the  Bght,  and  silence  and  persecute  those  who  would 
bring  it  to  them?  Was  it  for  want  of  light  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  1818  blotted  out  her  own  testimony 
against  slavery?  The  Methodist — the  Congregational 
cSiQrch^  with  the  testimonies  of  Wesley,  of  Inwards,  of 
Hopkins^  the  most  disagreeable  truths  of  **modem  abolition- 
ism''— are  they  dso  without  light  ?  Compare  the  means  used 
to  enli^ten  them,  for  the  last  sixty  yearfr— nay  for  only  the 
last  fourteen,  with  the  means  used  to  enlighten  the  Egyp- 
tians during,  probcMy  a  few  months  before  their  terrible 
overthrow.  No  miraculous  plagues  have  been  employed,  to 
be  sure.  But  did  these  convey  more  iigkt  than  the  Bible 
and  all  our  religious  teachers?  The  E^rptians  had  neither 
printing  presses  nor  mails.  Nor  were  hundreds  of  lecturers 
sent  into  all  accessible  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Were  thie  fam- 
ilies who  shrieked  atmiduight,  at  the  loss  of  their  first-bom, 
in  possession  of  more  light  than  is  now  found  in  our  Church- 
es? Are  our  communion  tables  shrouded  with  deeper  mor- 
al darkness  than  covered  the  minds  of  the  hosts  of  Fharaoh, 
when  he  entered  the  Red  Sea?  Have  the  wonderful  Provi- 
dences of  God,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  shed  no  corrob- 
orating light  on  the  testimonies  of  reformers?  What  fur- 
ther testimony,  short  of  secession,  can  they  give?  Be 
it  so— (and  who  disputes  it  ?)  that  all  slave-holders  and  pro- 
slavery  voters,  are  not  involved  in  the  same  degrees  of  guilt, 
as  the  perishing  Egjnptians  were  not — how  does  that  con- 
^deration  affect  the  decision  we  are  now  called  to  make  ? 

We  cannot  be  confident  of  having,  at  all  points,  or  even 
in  respect  to  the  main  drift  of  his  argument,  apprehended 
correctly,  the  position  of  Prof.  Thome.  It  may  be,  that  he 
would  differ  from  us  less  than  would,  at  first,  seem  to  be  the 
case.  He  probably  had  partly,  in  his  eye,  a  class  of  "  Come- 
outers"  whom  we  have  no  occasion  nor  desire  to  defend — 
the  class  who  would  "  down  with  the  churches"  for  their 
corruption,  but  would  organize  no  better,  nor  other,  church- 
es in  their  steady  some  of  his  remarks  could  apply  only  to 
these.  Yet  he  was  led  into  a  course  of  argument  that  seems 
sweeping  enough,  in  some  portions  of  it,  to  overthrow  the 
"  Come«outism''  we  defend — 'the  very  same  that  in  some  of 
his  paragraphs,  he  admits  to  be  scriptural.  It  would  be 
^asy  to  select  from  bis  two  articles,  iC&ncessions  enough,  if 
w«  may  ceil  akm  mtch,  to  warrant  substantially,  our  con- 
elusions. 

1.  **  There  cannot  be  strictly^  a  lighlless  love." 
39* 
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We  infer  that  the  churches  and  their  members  oumat  be 
defended,  or  excused,  or  held  in  fellowship  on  the  ground  of 
their  want  of  light,  without  convicting  Uiem  of  a  want  of 
love.    And  what  sort  of  Christians  are  these  ? 

2.  There  is  a  **  Scripture  doctrine  of  Come-outism''  that  is 
*^  holy,  just,  and  good.^  Let  us  be  cautious  then,  and  dis- 
criminating in  our  satires  upcm  *^  the  kingdom  and  dispensa- 
tion of  Come-outism." 

3.  "  Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies."  What  then  is 
the  character  of  the  determined  and  Impenitent  slaveholder! 
Of  Churches  composed  of  such  ?  Of  Churches  that  can  not 
be  dissuaded  from  religious  fellowship,  fraternity,  and  co-op- 
eration with  them  ?" 

4.  "  The  pro-sldvery  spirit  exists,  extensively  throughout 
the  free  states,  and  is,  if  possible,  more  shameful,  more  dia- 
bolical than  slavery  itself."  Then  "  Come-outers"  ought 
not  to  be  derided  for  acting  accordingly. 

5.  "  The  churches  are  me  bulwarks  of  Slavery."  Then 
they  are  not  the  bulwarks  of  Christianity — "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth." 

6.  "  An  intelligent  pro-slavery  minister,  in  a  free  state,  is 
a  pre-eminently  wicked  person."  "He  is  a  pro-slavery  min- 
ister who  writes  Bible  arguments  in  favor  of  slavery." 
[Who?  Hodge,  Graham,  Stuart,  Spring,  Hedding,  and 
Wisner  ?]  And  "  he  is  a  pro-slavery  minister  who  shields 
such  an  one  from  ecclesiastical  discipline."  What  can,  or 
does  shield  them;  if  holding  continued  ecclesiastical  connex- 
ion with  th^em  does  not?  The  spirit  and  pith  of  this  conces- 
sion extended  to  lavmen  as  well  as  ministers,  and  applied  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  would 
-make  a  broad  sweep  among  the  churches,,  including  their 
anti-slavery  members.  We  almost  shrink  back,  oursfelves, 
from  the  seemingly  inevitable  conclusion! 

7.  "  There  is  now  light  enough  upon  the  main  question  of 
slavery,  to  warrant  us  in  wimholding  fellowship  from  the 
slaveholder."*  (pp.  187.)  "  The  time  will  come,  and  cotpe 
soon,"  when  **  voting  for  a  slaveholder  must  be  deemed  an 
immorality  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  a  person  from  the 
Church?"  (pp.177.) 

*  Bat  how  is  tiiis  to  be  done,  if  it  be  <<  fool£di  aad  wicked"  to  ^  come 
out  immediatoly,  and  have  no  more  o(Hmezimi  wi&  churches  andec-. 
cleeiastic&l  bodies,  called  pro^lavery  because  they  are  composed  in  ppurt, 
of  slaveholders  V 
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We  may  then  ask — '^  What  man  or  set  of  men  is  author-, 
ized  to  announce  to  the  worid  that  the  day  has"  not  **  dawn- 
ed V*  And  who  shall  deny  to  those  who  are  convinced  that 
it  hasy  the  right  to  express  their  convictions,  and  act  in  con* 
formity  with  them?" 

If  "  Come-outism"  be  perceived,  by  its  opponents^  to  be  so 
nearly  correct,  now,  and  destined  to  be  altogether  correct,  so 
very  soon,"  perchance  it  may  be,  altogether  correct  now;  at 
any  rate,  a  truth  that  is  to  be;  a  truth  in  the  future  tense,  and 
rapidly  hastening  to  be  present,  should  be  treated  with  a  good 
degree  of  toleration  if  not  respect,  by  the  advocates  of  *Might 
and  love,"  and  the  friends  of  "  progressive  reform."^ 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  great,  a  momen^tous  subject,  and^ 
the  prayerfiil  and  earnest  consideration,  of  it  shomd  be  no 
longer  postponed.  The  friends  of  evangelical  religion,,  of 
an  elevated  standard  of  christian  holiness,  of  trustworthy 
christian  institutions,  not  less  than  the  zealous,  and  possibly, 
sometimes  extravagant  or  impatient  advocates  pf  specific 
**  one  idea"  reformaftions,  have  an  interest,  deep  and  broad, 
as  eternity,  in  the  proper  settlement  of  tWs  question.  The 
times  require  and  must  have^  the  restored  New  Testament 
Church.    For  this,  the  work  of  a  world's  renovation  is  lin- 

fering,  while  Atheism  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  are  stalking  over- 
ImmanuePs  promised  possession,  unrebidced.  The  whole, 
creation  groans,  and  travels  in  pain,  until  now,  for  the  de- 
liverance that  is  to  com^  through  the  instrumentality  of  a, 
pure  church. 


ERRATA. 

February  number  :—r Article  "  Light  ^d  Lpve,"  page  289,^ 
third  line  from  bottom,, instead  of  "c^ftn^ay  be  bold  to  affirm,"- 
read  **  we  may,"  &c.    Page  293^  tenth  line  from  bottom,, 
instead  of  "  manly  doingy^  read  *^  manly  daring.*^    Page 
295,  eleventh  line  from  top,,  instead  of  "  quietness^  read 
**  geMleTiess.^*    Page  302^  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  in- 
stead of  " obstrusej*  read  ** <3>struse/^    Page  306,  ninth  line . 
from  bottom,  instead  of  "  to  have/*  read  "  to  love**    Page. 
807,  topHne,  instead  of  "»reci(n«  light,"  read  ^prem&us^ 
light."' 
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ARTICLE   UX 
fiXPOSICTON  OF   BI09BA   ITs  19^. 

W  J.  R.  JOHNSON,  PASTOR  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  ItHTCA,  IT.  Y- 

••Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  kthm  dbne.*' 

When  we  examine  a  portion  of  tlie  Bible,  and  propose  to 
test  some  popular  and  long  established  exposition,  we 
must  guard  against  extremes.  We  must  be  cautious  that 
our  minds  shall  not  be  so  influenced  by  a  prior  habit  of 
thought,  that  we  shall  hastily  reject  all  evidence  which  op- 
poses our  former  view  of  the  text.  We  must  also  be  equal- 
ly on  our  ffuard  against  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation,  which, 
joined  with  some  degree  of  originality,  and  an  ostentatious 
affectation  of  more,  and  also  with  a  desire  for  novelty  and 
notoriety,  may  induce  us  to  reject  common-sense  views  of 
scripture,  eagerly  grasping  after  the  phantom — transcenden- 
talism: or,  we  may  adopt  most  confidently,  such  a  method 
of  expounding  the  15th  chapter  of  Isl  Corinthians,  as  shall 
not  permit  it  to  teach  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  I 

/.  We  win  state  the  popular  exposition  of  Hosea  4:  17. 

*'  No  means  should  be  used  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  is  in  love  with  them,  and  addicted 
to  them,  and  therefore,  let  him  alone,  as  in  verse  4th.  See 
what  their  end  will  be— Deut.  32 :  30.  It  is  a  sad  and  sore 
judgment  for  any  man,  to  be  let  alone  in  sin :  conscience, 
let  him  alone ;  minister,  let  him  alone ;  providences,  let  him 
alone.  Let  nothing  awake  him  till  the  names  of  hell  do  it. 
The  father  corrects  the  rebellious  son  no  more,  when  he  de- 
termines to  disinherit  him.  (Matthew  Henry  in  the  Comp. 
Com.) 

/7.  Does  this  eajtosition  express  a  sejUiment  lohich  istUwL- 
riance  with  reason  ? 

We  can  discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  God  has  a  riffht  to 
abandon  the  wicked  to  their  own  way.  If  Grod  himseu  ffive 
them  up,  be  can  consistentiy  require  «U  other  benevolent 
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.beings,  and  reproving  influences,  to  abandon  them.  He  may 
give  the  miiversal  command — ^**  Cease  all  effort  to  rescue 
4hem  from  their  ^eej>  and  hopeless  degradation.'*  If,  there- 
fore, we  should  ultimately  reject  the  popular  exposition  of 
this  text,  it  virill  not  be  because  of  its  promulgating  any  Un- 
reasonable sentiment 

ni.  This  exposition  contains  niching  which  is  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  frequently  teadies  the  sentiment,  that  (Jod  may 
abandon  the  wicked  to  destruction.  "  There  is  a  sin  unto 
-death:  I  do  not  say  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it." — 1st  John,  5: 
16.  Here  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the  sinner  may  be  so 
far  given  up  of  God,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  good  men 
to  cease  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sii^  The  case  of 
the  Amorites  is  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers.  So  Gk)d  may 
give  up  others  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity.  He 
may  make  the  proclamation  that  He  has  thus  given  them  up, 
and  may  require  corresponding  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
His  people.  The  popular  exposition  of  this  text,  therefore, 
.is  not  to  be  rejected,  because  of  its  being  opposed  to  other 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

/F.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  requires  icsto 
•adopt  the  popular  exposition . 

•  Henry  refers  to  the  fourth  verse — *^  Yet  let  no  man  strive 
or  reprove  another."  But  Bishop  Newlon  translates  it, 
thus :  **  Yet  no  man  contendeth,  and  no  man  reproveth." 
And  he  adds — ^"'This  is  a  natural  rendering,  and  gives  a  very 
usual  sense  to  the  Hebrew  future."  That  it  is  a  "natural 
Tendering,"  in  accordance  with  the  context,  is  apparent,  if 
we  read  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  verse  inclusive :  "  Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel :  for  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because 
there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and 
committinff  adultery,  they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth 
Uood.  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  eveiy  one  that 
dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also 
shall  be  taken  away.  Yet  no  man  contendeth^  {remonstra- 
teth)  nor  reproveth  ;  for  thy  people  are  as  they  that  strive 
avith  the  priest." 

"Yet  no  man  contendeth  nor  reproveth;"  the  degrada- 
tion is  so  uiuversal,  and  so  complete^  that  none  are  found 
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who  htv6  piety  and  dedrion  enough  to  ren»t  the  demoraK^ 
:  desols^n. 


F.  The  context  requires  an  exposition  tohieh  is  distinct 
from,  the  popular  one. 

See  verses  15, 17:  "  Though  thou  Israel,  {Epkraim)  play 
the  harlot,  yet  kt  not  Judah  offend ;  and  come  not  ye  unto 
Gilgal,  neither  go  ye  up  to  Bethoven,  nor  swear,  The  Lord 
liveth.  For  Israel  (Ephraim)  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding 
heifer:  now  the  Lord  will  feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large 
place.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  kt  him  dbjie.^  Judwi, 
go  not  with  Ephraim — ^*  yet  kt  notJitdah  offend. ^^  The  Lord 
is  willing  to  feed  Ephraim  as  a  lamb  in  a  large  place,  but  he 
is  joined  to  idols — therefore,  Judah,  beware !  keep  clear  of 
such  a  company:  shun  such  a  fearful  destiny.  The  text 
teaches  this  sentiment,  namely:  Stand  aloof  from  oohfbd- 

BRACT  WITH  THMB  WHO  ARE  JTOIHED  TO  IDOLi. 

This  interpretation  accords  with  our  Savior's  instructions 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  Matthew.  He  eave  instructions 
which  counteracted  the  wrong  teachings  of  others.  "  Then 
came  his  disciples  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the 
Pharisees  were  offended  after  they  heard  this  saying?  But 
he  answered  and  said.  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them  alone : 
[withdraw  from  them,]  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
And  if  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd,  both  shall  fail  into  the 
ditch." 


DEDUCTIONS. 


If  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  given  of  Hosea  4 :  17, 
is  correct,  then, 

1.  We  ought  not  to  remain  in  connection  with  those  po- 
litical parties  which  sustain  Slavery.  Whatever  anti-Slavery 
resolutions  they  may  occasionally  publish,  they  sustain  Sla- 
very, if  they  vote  for  Slave-holders  for  civil  office,  or  for 
those  who  vote  for  such.  There  may  have  been  some  plau- 
sible arguments  in  days  which  are  past,  adapted  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  honest  anti-Slavery  men,  who  remained  with 
pro-Slavery  political  parties,  for  the  sake  of  reforming  them; 
but  all  such  arguments  have  now  vanbhed.  Both  of  the 
great  national  pcditical  parties  of  the  United  States  are  now 
joined  to  idols.  They  vie  with  each  other  to  see  which  will 
make  the  most  acceptable  obeisance.  We  have  no  means 
of  caloukting  which  will  ultimately  excel.    It  is  true  that 
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soHietiiBes  m  a  Stata,  aa  in  Yermant,  Mamachosetts,  Pmnr- 
svlvama,  ^ew  York,  &c.y  we  find  in  the  recGoded  doings  of 
tWe  parties,  9ome  indications  of  the  remauiinglife  of  free- 
dom. But  in  the  national  councils,  however  much  proof 
some  individuals  may  give,  that  their  hearts  yet  yearn  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  these  parties,  as  such,  continually  strive 
to  rival  each  other  in  doing  homage  to  the  great  American 
Idol — Slavery.  For  its  glory  they  now  vigorously  prose- 
cute an  invading  war  upon  Mexico.  By  this  crowning  act 
of  abomination,  th^  demonstrate  before  the  universe,  that 
they  are  joined  to  this  detestible  idoL 

"l*BT  THEM   AIi)lf8." 

Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  them,  nor  to  remonstrate  with 
them  by  the  way-side,  and  by  the  fire-side,  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  the  family  altar,  and  at  the 
ballot-box,  from  the  press,  and  from  the  pulpit.  But  if  you 
would  unequivocally  and  effectually  bear  your  testimony 
against  their  idolatry, "  let  them  alone ;"  that  is,  leave  them. 
Be  not  joined  with  them  in  sympathy  and  action.  This  re- 
monstrance they  will  understand  and  feel.  If  you  stay  with 
them,  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  plead,  to  do  them  good, 
you  sanction  their  idol  worship. 

The  influence  of  this,  your  sanction,  is  the  more  deleteri- 
ous, in  proportion  as  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  an 
anti-Slavery  man.  For,  if  such  an  one  as  you,  with  all  your 
'  love  of  human  rights,  in  your  national  politics  bow  down  to 
Slavery — the  legitimate  retort  of  its  determined  supporters, 
and  expedient  apologists,  will  spontaneously  burst  forth  in 
this  scorching  question — "After  all,  do  you  think  Slavery  so 
very  bad  ?' 

2.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  pro-Slavery, 
Uien  we  oi:^ht  not  to  uphold  the  govemment  which  is  based 
upon  it.  If  the  Constitution  is  itself  pro-Slavery,  then  an 
oath  to  fitpport  it,  is  an  oath  to  support  Slavery.  Anti-Sla- 
very men  can  not  take  such  oaths,  near  ought  they  by  their 
votes  to  place  Ihek  feUaw  men  where  they  will  be  required 
to  take  them^  A  mao  may  as  well  do  ^e  horrid  work  him- 
self, as  by  his  vote  to  elect  another  man  to  do  it  Those, ' 
thefdbre,  are  conastent  wHh  themsdves,  who  say,  that  be- 
cause they  reigard  the  Constitution  as  being  piPo-Slavery, 
they  can  not  aid  in  its  support,  and  consequently,  ea« 
not  accept  of  office,  nor  assist  in  electmg  others  to  ^fioe 
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imder  that  Gonstitiition.-  We  db  not  admit  that  such  are 
right  in  their  premises :  we  only  say,  these  act  consistently 
with  their  conclusions.  The  principles  which  we  deduce 
from  the  expression,  **  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him 
alone/'  does  sustain  the  consistency  of  those  who  argue,  that 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  government  are  both  pro-^avery 
in  their  fundamental  pnnciples — both  thos  joined  to  the  idol, 
tfierefore,  our  duty  is,  **  let  them  alone*** 

Though  it  may  he  deemed  by  some  an  objectionable  di- 
gression, yet  the  writer  can  not  consent  that  this  article 
should  pass  from  his  hands,  at  this  critical  tkne,  in  the  affiiirs 
of  our  country,  without  distinctly  recording  his  own  clear 
and  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  not  pro-Slavery,  but  is  a  noble  anti-Slavery 
'  charter ;  and  if,  as  some  claim,  it  does  contain  some  implied 
concessions  to  Slavery,  yet  the  prominent  and  indisputable 
principles  of  the  preamble  are  such,  that  an  oath  to  regard 
these,  is  in  fact  an  oath  to  utterly  disregard  any  construction 
of  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  which  construction  gives 
the  least  countenance  to  infringement  on  the  malienable 
rights  of  man. 

3.  We  should  not  remain  in  such  ecclesiastical  relations, 
as  at  thi^  day  of  light,  continue  to  give  countenance  to  Sla- 
very. They  sanction  the  system,  if  they  extend  christian 
fellowship  to  slaveholders.  This  endorsmg  of  the  church, 
is  the  strongest  support  which  Slavery  can  receive.  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  1845,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  says — 
"That  will  be  a  sfow  work  of  reformation  which  will  be  un- 
dertaken against  any  thing  that  has  the  sanction  of  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  for  God  meant  that  the  church 
should  occupy  a  promfaient  place  in  every  effort  to  deliver 
the  world  from  sin.*'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when 
church  organizations  continue  to  feltewshfp  the  supporters 
of  Slavery,  and  thus  exhibit  that  m  their  organized  capacity 
they  are  joined  to  this  idol,  it  is  our  duty  to  let  them  alone — 
that  is,  to  withdraw  from  such  perverted  organizations. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  says,  (Sermons,  Vol.  1,  p  123,) 
**  Fast  as  any  vice  shaH  cease  to  have  its  abettors  in  the 
house  of  God,  it  must  go  down.  And  when  the  church  shall 
use  her  whole  influence  she  will  be  able  to  control  the  maimers 
of  the  world,  and  make  and  rectify  the  public  conscience.** 

4.  We  are  to  sustain  no  relations,  nor  sentiments,  nor 
practices,  by  which  we  shall  countenance  those  who^obati^ 
nately  cleave  to  sin. 
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The  fact  tfiat  many  good  men  have  done  so,  or  even  are 
now  doing  so,  is  no  excuse  for  us.  '  If  a  man  has  evidence  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  that  a  specific  course  is  sinful,  let  him 
not  encoun^e  it  by  maintaining  approving  relations  to  it, 
though  he  may  have  the  precedent  of  respectable  usage  for 
centuries. 

5.  This  snbject  warns  all  to  beware  of  being  joined  to 
idols:  for  destruction  awaits  such.  If  any  are  so  joined  to 
idols,  that  God  in  faithfulness  and  mercy,  warns  all  good  men 
not  to  have  participation  with  ihem,  it  is  because  their  over- 
throw  is  at  hand.  We  must  sever  ourselves  from  every  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  relinqitf shing  selfj  that  idol  of  the  unsancti* 
fied  heart,  and  then  will  the  Lord  feed  us  as  a  Iamb  in  a 
large  place. 
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ARTICLE   LXXI. 
mtBTCH  OP  TBn  ijcra  ov  bst*  wn«  c^ociULAiVy 

BT  RET.  8.  D.  COCHRAN,  HIS  BROTHER. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cooheah  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  Cotmtyt 
Pennsylvania,  May  4th,  1814.  Whin  about  a  year  dd,  our 
parents  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Fmleriektown, 
Knox  County,  where  our  mother  still  resides. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  his  history,  he  evinced  the 
possession  of  those  superior  endowments,  which,  although 
still  in  the  morning  of  their  development  when  he  died,  hiKl, 
notwithstanding,  already  displayed  a  power  and  brilliancy 
possessed  by  few.  There  was  a  readiness,  a  point,  a  spirit, 
a  peculiarity  in  his  remarks,  his  questions,  and  his  replies, 
which  elicited  general  attention  and  numerous  predictions  of 
future  distinction. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  his  earliest  in* 
teUectual  developments  were  so  marked,  and  he  was  taught 
to  read  at  a  very  early  age,  yet  it  was  not  till  about  his  14th 
year  that  he  assumed  a  love  for  books.  Previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, he  seemed  idmost  whollv  indifferent  to  any  kind  of 
reading,  and  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  constructingt 
or  attempting  to  invent  various  kinds  of  mechanism.  About 
that  time,  a  Lyceum  was  organized  in  Fredericktown,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  My  brother  accompanied  me  to 
its  meetings  but  two  or  three  times  till  he  began  to 
feel  the  stirring  of  his  ffenius  within  him.  One  evening  he 
heard  a  young  friend  of  mine  dedatm  Phillip's  Speech  on  the 
Character  of  Napoleon.    As  soon  as  the  Lvceum  was  ad- 

J'oumed,  he  virent  directly  up  to  the  youi^  declaimer,  who 
lad  a  volume  of  Phillip's  Speeches  with  hto,  and  purdiased 
it  on  the  spot,  paying  for  it  about  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
worid.  For  weeks,  this  volume  was  literally  his  vade  me- 
ciini,  it  was  in  his  hands  late  and  earlv;  it  went  with  him  to 
the  fields,  and  was  read  and  re-read  till  it  was  nearly  all  oom- 
mitted  to  memory.  As  we  used  to  thrash  in  the  bam,  the 
ead  of  which  stood  directly  aminst  the  road,  hundreds  of 
times,  long  before  they  arrived  opposite,  and  after  they  had 
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f'one  past  the  bam»  did  those  who  wmt  along  the  road  bear 
^hillip's  Speeches  thundered  within^  From  the  eveiunff  re^ 
ferrea  to^  he  was  always  an  insatiable  reader ;  everything 
else  was  abandoned  for  knowledge.  He  and  some  other  boys 
about  his  own  age>  forthwith  oiganized  a  Lyceum  of  their 
own,  which  they  sustamed  wish  great  interest  and  improve^ 
ment,  deolaimingf  debatHig»  speaking  extempore^  untit  per^ 
haps  about  two  years  afterwavdsi  they  disorganiSEed  and 
joined  the  original  Lyceumi  Here^  his  keen  insight  into  the 
various  questions  discussed^  his  logical  ability  and  skill,  his 
fisunhty  of  expression—- all  beyond  ordinary  for  his  years—' 
soon  gave  him  rank  among  the  most  interestii^  and  valued 
of  its  members. 

In.  reflecting  on  the  mfluence  and  results  of  that  Ly 
ceum,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pausing  to  etpress  my  convic-* 
tion  respecting  the  utility  of  such  associations.  Of  thosef 
at  that  time  connected  with  the  one  referred  to,  a  majority 
of  the  young  men  have  since  become  educated  and  highly 
valual^  members  of  society.  Four  at  least  of  them  became 
mmisters^  one  of  whom  was  my  brother ;  four  or  five,  law- 
yers; two  or  three}  physicians )  ^n^le  the  other  members 
generally  are  highly  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens.  But/ 
beyond  the  circle  of  Its  own  members,  its  influence  extended 
to  the  general  community^  stimulating  a  desire  for  knowl-' 
edge,  and  habits  of  inqnirf ,  reading  and  reflection.  I  be-  • 
lieve  that  Lyceum  still  continues*    Let  it  be  perpetual. 

But  to  return ;  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  my  broth- 
er's mind  b^an  to  take  a  critical  direction.  Made  aware  of 
his  powers,  he  soon  began  to  cherish  hij^  aspirations.  He 
believed  himself  capabfe  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  the 
eye  of  his  yoothfnl  ambition  restra  on  nothing  lower  than 
the  summits  of  political  eminence.  Dazsled  by  the  gor- 
geous glories  which,  to  such  an  eye,  crown  those  summits/ 
it  was  not  long  that  he  had  gazed  on  them,  before  he  resolved 
to  reach  them.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  on 
the  farm  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  longer,  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  {mncipi^ly  to  study  and  reading  in  reference 
to  his  chosen  career,  looking  forward  to  tiie  day  when  he 
woudd  be  at  liberty  to  give  mmself  wholly  to  its  prosecution* 
But  ere  tint  day  arriv^,  he  had  substituted  for  it  an  infinite- 
ly nobkr  pursuit. 

From  tlie  period  when  he  deteitnined  on  pursuing  the 
course  referred  to,  he  almost  wholly  discarded  reading  the 
Bible,  and  nshed  rapidly  into  sceptidsm*    Thn  was,  douU^^ 
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1#M,  partly  the  remdl  of  wkhtag  to  difeogtge  hinnelf  feom 
the  reftraints  and  hindrances  in  reference  to  Us  cfaosenconrse^ 
which  an  aeknowledgment  of  its  authority  andincnlcations 
might  help  to  keep  in  his  way;  and  partly  £or  other 
reasons.  One  thin^  is  certain,  it  was  not  to  prepare  the 
way  for,  or  justify  himself  in,  any  sensual  or  vicious  c^mduct^ 
as  is  generally  the  case ;  for  he  had  already  prescribed  for 
himself  a  life  of  high  morality,  at  least  so  far  as  outward 
exhibitions  were  concerned.  His  ideal  manifestly  was  deri- 
ved  from  the  Bible,  but  pride  was  the  basis  on  which  he  con- 
structed it.  He  literally  scorned  any  thing  low,  passionate, 
or  vicious ;  he  resolved  to  evolve  a  &irer  character  than  he 
saw  exhibited  by  professed  christians.  In  this,  as  in  his  cho* 
^en  pursuit,  he  aimed  as  high  as  those  who  aimed  hig^hest ; 
and  except  that  he  refused  to  read  the  Bible,  and  spent  his 
Sabbath  hours  in  readini;  other  books,  not  comporting  with 
their  sacredness,  he  clothed  himself  with  as  spotless  an  exte- 
rior as  the  most  saintly  around  him.  It  was  for  other  rea* 
sons,  therefore,  that  he  became  a  sceptic.  The  ultimate 
reason,  as  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  perversity  of  his  heart ; 
but  this  was  aided  and  encouraged  by  the.  validity  of  his  in- 
tellect. Our  father  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  as  able  a  defender  of  its  tenets,  as 
most  of  its  adherents  that  I  have  known,  lay  or  clerical. 
He  had  taught  us  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  our  childhood, 
calling  us  and  the  rest  of  the  family  together  every  SaUmth 
evening  to  examine  us  in  it.  But  the  arbitrary  ajid  partial 
aspect  of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  revolted  our  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  we  often  used  to  protest  against  them. 
Of  course,  when  we  did  so,  o&c  father  would  quote  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  (and  few  could  quote  more  of  the  Bible 
than  he,)  and  present  the  arguments  which  seined  to  sup^ 
port  the  tenet  in  question.  Thus  had  we  often  discussed 
over  every  characteristic  point  of  the  catechism.  We  were 
never  indoctrinated^  that  is,  we  were  never  satisfied  that 
those  doctrines  could  comport  with  the  justice,  benevolence* 
and  impartiality  of  God ;  but  still  they  were  identified  in 
our  minds  with  the  actual  inculcations  of  the  Bible^ — a  s%l 
evil  1  There  were  but  two  courses  that  ndnds  in  such  a  di- 
lemma could  take :  one  was,  to  assume  that,  probably,  after 
all,  such  were  not  the  real  doctrines  tanght  in  the  Bible,  to 
su^nd  a  final  decision  respecting  them  till  after  futnre  ex- 
amination, and,  in  the  meantime,  to  jrield  allegiance  to  those 
inculcations  and  truths  which  constUulcd  the  main  currmi 
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^  the  Scripturegf  as  Divine  coi»aHmicaUoni>-tlid  other  waa^ 
to  assume  that  Uiese  absurd  and  opprobrious  dog^uas  are 
^actually  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  they  are  inconsistmt  with  , 
the  Divine  cbamcter  and  govemment»  and  that  ther^ore 
the  Bible  is  not<^  Divine  origin.  The  latter  was  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  my  l»rotber ;  and,  bad  not  God»  in  his  ail- 
gracious  Providenoe,  brought  things  to  pass  that  he  mioht 
hear  the  doetrioes  alluded  to»  presented  according  to  what 
is  called  the  New  School  Theology,  he  probably  would  have 
lived  and  died  an  infideL    Alas !  how  many  have  been  ifai- 

Selled  to  adopt  infidel  sentiments  by  being  taught  that  the 
octrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  on  me  points,  referred 
to,  are  those  of  the  Bible,  and  have  lived  and  died  in  the  de- 
lusion 1  Alas,  that  men  will  not  see  the  tendency  of  such 
doctrines  on  minds  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  mould  I 
Alas,  that  any  human  being  should  pretend  to  believe  them  I 
In  1832,  a  new  measure  was  adopted  by  a  number  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  some  of  the  interior  counties  of 
Ohio,  namely,  the  holding  of  a  Camp-meeting  in  the  woods, 
in  August  or  September.  The  good  which  resulted  induced 
them  to  repeat  the  measure  in  1833,  and  again  in  1834. 
Having  attended  the  meeting  in  1832,  and  having  witnessed 
its  happy  results,  I  felt  extremely  anxious  that  my  brother 
should  attend  the  next  one,  which  he  was  persuaded  to  do. 
The  preacliing  was,  in  general,  so  different  from  any  he  had 
ever  heard  before ;  it  appealed  so  much  more  to  reason  and 
conscience— it  was  so  much  more  direct,  and  free  from  ob- 
noxious dogmas,  that  he  was  interested,  and  despite  his  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  compelled  to  evince  awakened  convic- 
tion and  deep  solemnity.  He  returned  home,  giving  indica- 
tions of  a  renewed  life;  but  it  soon  proved  otherwise,  and 
he  seemed  more  confirmed  in  his  scepticism,  and  ambitious 
aims  than  ever.  The  next  &U,  he  was  with  difficulty  Indu- 
ced to  go  agun;  and  now  the  crisis  had  come.  He  had 
heard  several  serm^His  without  se^nins  at  all  specially  influ- 
enced by  thenu  '  At  length  the  late  Benjamin  Higbee,  one 
evening  took  the  stand  and  preadied  firom  the  woras :  'Kjrod 
is  kyre.''  He  so  discooraed  on  the  subject,  as  to  develop  the 
true  conception  of  tfaenature  and  eiul  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  divesting  it  of  all  aspect  of  arlntrariness  or  par- 
tiality, and  d^ipnstrating  that  the  Divme  claims  origmated  in 
the  nature  andrielaido&s  of  mond  beings.  This  was  pladng 
tlie  wlKde  maUer  (m  an  entir^y  new  basis ;  a  basis  which 
gave  it  its  fidl  power  over  a  mind  constituted  like  his.    No 
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90<mer  was  Ihe  true  conception  lodged  fat  hb  nund,  tlutt  Mv 
rapid  logic  traced  out  its  flMin  and  magnSficent  imes  ;  fafa 
whde ii^U^enoe  bowed  to  the  troth;  bii  eoepticimi  ex« 
pired.  Bat  nowcainetheqtie9tion,oathedecMonof  wfaidi 
jkis  teniporal  and  eternal  destiny  depended ;  the  question 
wltether  he  would  consecrate  his  heart  to  God,  acconling  to 
his  convictioiisyor  prosecute  his  chosen  worldh^  career.  Near* 
ly  all  night  he  rero^redtty  in  restless  distress;  tnenextmomiAg 
he  was  for  gomg  home,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  stay;  all 
day  the  inwaid  struggle  went  on ;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hig* 
bee  again  preached;  his  text  was:  ^  The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.^  At  the  dose  of  the 
sermon  the  struggle  ceased — my  brother  was  a  CHaisriAir. 
May  Heaven  speedily  restore  the  day  when  mtmsters  shall 
preach,  and  Christians  pray,  as  though  they  believed  the 
conversion  of  sinners  a  practicable  thing!  anid  tlurt  the  faith- 
ful presentation  of  the  truth  is  adapted  to  secure  rt! 

My  brother  undertook  and  prosecuted  nothing  by  halves. 
The  ardor  of  his  sensibility  fully  corresponded  to  the  force 
of  his  intellect.  Accordingly,  he  had  no  sooner  devoted 
himself  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  than  all  his  energies  were 
concentrated  and  directed  to  its  promotion.  ITiave,  in 
preservation,  a  regular  correspondence  with  him,  commenc- 
ing soon  after  his  conversion,  and  continuing  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  It  would  give  interest  to  this 
sketch  if  I  could  present  extracts  occasionally  from  his  let- 
ters, expressive  oi  his  views  and  feeling? ;  but  this  is  imprac- 
ticable as  our  correspondence  is  in  New  York. 

Very  soon  after  his  change,  he  was  informed  respecting 
the  Institution  at  Oberlin,  its  origin,  design  and  theologicii 
character ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  less  than  four  weeks  that 
he  was  th^re.  He  had  been  studyfaig  under  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Kinney,  then  pastor  in  Fredericktown,  previously,  so  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  Freshman,  which  he  did.  His 
connection  with  that  Institution,  as  student  in  both  the  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  departments,  and  afterwards  as  Pro- 
fessor, continued  until  sometime  towards  the  close  of  184& 
— about  11  years,  when,,  in  consequence  of  some  mea- 
sures of  the  Trustees  which  he  believed  to  be  objectionable, 
he  resigned  his  Professorship. 

When  he  first  connected  himself  with  Oberlin  Collegiate 
Institute,  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  in  its  incipiency,. 
and  was  generally  embraced  throughout  the  Institution  and 
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oosuBiaiitjr.  Er%ty  eoe  kacrm  that  tfie  Stmiidatioiii  of  tUt 
Boost  importaiit  reforaiatory  movement  of  the  agei  ware 
lidd  mmiast  tumults  and  temped,  and  that  it  demanded  a 
imnral  oourage  tntnso^BMli]^  that  reqmred  in  the  field  of  bat« 
tie,  to  akl  in  tbdr  cenMrtruction,  despite  all  the  vehemeat  aa« 
tagonism  that  beat  upon  them.  Many  a  eowavd  shrank 
from  the  strii^le.  It  was  not  so  with  ray  brother.  As 
soon  as  comprehended,  this  great  cause  commended  itself  to 
lus  heart  and  head,  and  was  warmly  adopted.  He  subse* 
quently  spent  two  winters,  those  of  1836  and  '38,  m  lectur-* 
ing  on  the  subject,  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  several  times 
amidst  perib  which  gready  endangered  his  life.  On  two 
occafflons  partioulariy  he  sJmost  miraculously  escaped  the 
grasp  of  infuriated  mobs.  His  services  thus  rendered,  did 
much  to  promote  the  spread  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
through  the  sections  in  which  he  labored. 

In  September,1835, 1  returned  home  from  Florence  Acade- 
my, Pa.,  where  I  had  spent  a  year,  and  found  him  just  returned 
from  Oberlin.  We  spent  nearly  three  months  together  that 
fall.  During  that  period,  we  prayerfully  devoted  most  of 
our  time  to  an  examination  of  the  Bible  on  the  various  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  theology,  assuming  as  our  starting  point 
the  freedom  of  the  win,  which  we  recognized  as  a  funda- 
mental truth.  Our  investigations  conducted  us  to  a  full  con- 
viction that  moral  action  is  always  and  necessarily  simple. 
This  was  to  us  a  discovery ;  for  although  Dr.  Emmons  had 
developed  and  maintained  the  same  grand  truth,  years  be- 
fore, yet  we  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  did  not 
know  that  the  position  had  ever  been  assumed  or  advocated 
by  any  one.  Having  arrived  at  this  ground,  we  at  once  as- 
sumed the  implied  doctrine  that  perfect  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  is  not  only  to  be  admitted  as  a  possible  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  actually  renc^ered  by  every  true  Christian  ^  as  of- 
ten, and  as  long,  as  he  renders  any  obedience  at  all.  The 
doctrine  of  the  practicability  of  moral  perfection,  or  entire 
sanctification,  was  adopted  at  Oberlin,  in  the  fall  of  1836, 
but  in  entire  distinction  from  that  of  the  "  simplicity  of  mor- 
al action."  I  think  it  due  to  my  brother  to  ascribe  to  him^, 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  developement  of  this  latter 
doctrine.  H6  advocated  and  inculcated  it  frequently,  and  in 
various  ways ;  but  he  first  presented  it  publicly  before  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  and  alterwards  in  ^n  address  to  the 
Alumni,  in  1842,  which  was  published  in  the  Oberlin  Evan- 
gelist.   It  was  fads  constant  conviction  that  the  admission  of 
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this  dodfine  wts  eesootitl  to  owreet  vi«wt  of  raligiatt,  and 
that  where  it  wi8  do&ied  or  oveiiooired,  there  could  be  no 
sound  basis  for  ethical  science.  It  wu  the  strength  of  this 
conviction  that  induced  him  to  resume  the  subject^  tad  give 
it  that  extended  and  thorough  invesiigfttion^  the  result  of 
which  is  the  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Oberhn  Quar- 
terly Review--4i  series  constituting  one  of  die  most  able  and 
valuable  contributions  to  ethical  and  theol<^cal  soieAeet 
which  has  appeared  in  our  times*  It  is  greatly  to  be  laments 
ed,  if  any  such  eyent  ever  is,  that  he  did  not  Hve  to  com- 
plete it  accoitiin^  to  his  ideal .  and  preparation.  Like  his 
lifet  it  is  but  the  ntigment  of  a  brdien  column. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  Oolk^e  course^  his  ap^dica- 
tion  to  study  was  entirely  excessive,  and  almost  precipitated 
him  into  the  grave.  So  much  was  his  physical  system  im« 
paired  that  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  stucly  during  the  lat« 
ter  part  of  his  senior  year,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year  following.  From  this  almost  fatal  injury  he  never 
but  partially  recovered,  and  it  probably  prepared  the  way 
for  his  early  exit  His  nervous  excitability  was  so  great, 
that  the  least  sudden  noise  would  shock  and  start  his  whole 
body,  and  extort  an  outcry.  Very  little  excitement  during 
the  day  would  turn  most  of  the  ni^ht,  and  sometimes  all  of 
ity  into  a  wakefulness  which  defied  sleep.  Hour  after 
hour,  would  his  mind,  with  intense  energy,  grapple  with 
the  most  difficult  questions,  or  range  the  universe  on  the 
wings  of  associated  thought,  till  sometimes  he  felt  himself 
on  the  very  verge  of  distraction.  Thus  his  disease  would 
often  aggravate  itself  until  exhausted  vitality  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  days  of  prostration  would  succeed  before  he 
could  safely  undertake  any  vigorous  mental  efforts.  Two 
or  three  timest  he  suspended  dl  study,  and  endeavored  by 
relaxation  and  moderate  exercise  to  recover  his  health.  But 
it  availed  little ;  for  his  love  of  study  was  so  intense,  and  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  his  mind  so  great,  that  he  experien- 
ced  a  wear  and  tear  of  body,  little  less  than  what  would 
have  resulted  from  direct  application.  It  was  thus  that  his 
vitality  was  in  the  process  of  self-ccmsumption,  when  he 
was  assailed  by  the  fever  which  so  unexpectedly  took  bim 
away.  Had  he  escaped  the  fever,  he  might  have  survived 
for  years— possibly  to  a  moderate  old  a^e ;  but  he  hardly 
expected  it  In  several  letters  to  me,  during  the  four  or 
five  conchidmg  years  of  his  life,  he  expressed  a  strcmg  pre* 
sentiment  that  his  earthly  course  would  be  shorti  and  that 
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he  should  fail  toaG(M)miJfehiiK»re  thanafraetk)l^atfiuth£8t^ 
of  what  be  had  projected.  It  was  this  presentiment,  doubt- 
less, which  led  bun,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  final  sick- 
nes8»  while  the  pen  yet  tremUed  in  his  faltermg  grasp,  'to 
utter  the  wish,  i'or  one  half  dwymort^  that  he  might  prepare 
what  he  bad  then  in  band  so  that  another  could  readily  ar- 
range and  publish  it.  Indeed,  it  had  been  long  manifest  to 
himself,  no  less  than  to  others,  that  hk  mind  was  entirely 
too  vigorous  for*his  body,  and  that  by  the  force  and  fire  of 
its  action,  it  was  jarring  to  pieces  and  consuming  it.  The 
assault  of  death,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  unanticipated, 
-was  probably  but  slightly  startling  to  bis  expectations. 

While  the  intemperate  j)rosecution  of  his  studies,  towards 
the  olos^  of  his  College  course  was  so^essentiaUy  impairing 
fais  health  and  constitution,  it  was  also  ^accompanied  by  a 
fearful  revolution,  in  his  moral  history*  <  Hitherto,  since  his 
conversion,  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  in  preparation  for 
preaching  the  gospel.  But  several  months  before  his  gradu- 
ation,  he  began  to  evince  a  strong  repugnance  to  that  hal- 
lowed and  self-denying  office ;  and,  as  the  time  wore  to- 
wards that  point,  the  manifestations  of  that  repugnance 
grew  more  and  more  emphatic,  assuming-^occasionaily,  when 
obligation  was  urged  upon  him,  and  he  was  somewhat  off  his 
guard,  an  air  of  scorn  for  such  a  life.  Such  manifestations^ 
however,  were  carefully  secluded  from  the  public  eye,  and 
probably  made  to  .myself  alone;  and  although  it  might 
be  seen  that  his  heart  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  yet  it 
was  known  only  to  himself,  till  he  afterwards  disclosed  it,  to 
how  great  an  extent  he  had  gone  in  aberration  from  'Hhe  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  It  .th^i  appeared  that,  during  the  period 
referred  to,  and  some  months  following  his  graduation,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  departure  from  God ;  and  much 
of  the  time  was  wandering  bewildered,  without  a  cIuq  in 
the  dark  and  tangled  labjndnthsof  a  profound  scepticism. 

His  mind  was  philosophical  from  constitution,  and  it  was  as 
indep^odentas  it  was  philosophical.  It  naturally  sought  for  the 
grounds  of  all  inculcations  imd  tenets  presented  for  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  not  enoc^h  to  satisfy  him,  that  any  tenet  or 
belief  had  the  sanction  of  high  nimMs,  or  extensive  retsep* 
tion,  tn  its  favor ;  nor  that  it  was  banned  and  rejected  by 
similar  authority.  He  must  examine  it,  and  see  for  himseu 
that  it  rested  on  what  at  least  appeared  to  him  to  be  ulti- 
mate principles,  before  he  could  give  it  his  assent ;  and  if,  on 
inves^igatioii,  it  aeemed  to  conflict  with  such  principles. 
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he  would  hare  mected  !t,  If  all  the  wofrld  had  prDdaimed 
h  true.  Impellea  by  his  strong  philosophical  tendency,  he 
had,  ffom  an  cariy  stage  of  his  education,  given  much  atten-* 
tion  to  metaphysical  investigations;  but  during  the  last  term 
Of  his  senior  year,  while  completing  and  reviewing  the 
eonrse  of  instruction  on  Intellectual  and  Moral*  Philo^irphy^ 
which  is  given  at  Oberlin,  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  were 
mainly  and  intensely  devote  to  these  fevorite  pursuits. 
iTiis  absorbhig  application  necessarily  involve  a  with- 
drawal of  his  attention  from  religious  obfigations,  and  re- 
sulted in  backsliding.  It  also  secured  high  philosophical  at- 
tainments, of  which  he  was  by  no  means  unconscious.  What 
actually  occurredf  might  have  been  easily  anticipated.  He 
was  dazzled  by  what  he  perceived  and  imagined  to  be  his 
own  capabilities,  and  yielded  his  heart  to  the  illusions  of 
ambition.  It  was  under  the  hallucination  of  those  Hltnions, 
that  he  conceived  and  developed  that  repugnance  to  the  office 
of  preaching  the  gospel  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
Viewed  in  its  mere  worldly  aspects,  as  it  must  then  have 
stood  before  his  eye,  what  else  could  it  elicit  but  aversion? 
and  scorn,  when  it  demanded  so  much  of  labor  and  self-de- 
nial ;  and  offered  so  low  a  stake  for  ambition  to  struggle  for^ 
and  so  restricted  a  scope  for  it  to  exert  itself  in  ?  But  when 
this  function  was  contrasted  in  Iris  view  with  the  altitudes 
of  worldly  distinction,  seemingly,  especially  in  political  life,- 
so  lofty  and  resplendent,  to  which  his  eye  had  begun  to  turn 
and  his  feet  to  aspire,  it  could  seem  to  him  no  less  than  nameless 
folly,  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  i«s  unrecompensed,  honorlessy 
spiritless  routine  of  service,  and  forego  all  he  might  gain 
o5f  honor  and  fame  and  power  and  emolument,  by  scaling 
those  dazzling  summits.  But  it  was  not  long  that  his  ambi- 
tious aspirings  and  complacencies  were  satisfied  to  hover 
around  such  heights.  When  he  came  to  consider  by  wiiat 
paths,  and  on  what  claims,  they  are  usually  attained — when 
he  reflected  how  the  power  and  tactics  of  party,  the  arts  of 
unprincipled  demagogues,  or  popular  prejudices,  avail  to 
keep  down  the  worthiest  and  exalt  the  basest — ^when  he 
saw  how  little  the  loftiest  stations  depend  on  real  worflii- 
ness,*  and  that  the  greatest  personal  merits  are  hindrances, 
instead  of  helps,  to  the  attainment  of  those  elevations,  his 
mind  revolted  from  the  career  to  which  they  had  attracted 
him,  as  one  of  actual  degradation.  He  had  then  reached 
the  point  where  all  the  ends  of  woridly  ambitions,  but  one^ 
assumed  a  contemptible  aspect:  That  sole  remiUning  end 
was  knowledge. 
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It  was  b^re  he  reached  thig  goal,  that  be  became  soepr 
ileal.  In  the  midst  of  his  metaphysical  investigations,  proba- 
bly after  his  heart  had  wandered  from  God,  he  began  to 
discover  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  insurmountable  objec* 
tions  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  of 
Divine  origin*  These  objections  were  of  a  philosphical 
character,  and  were  in  fact  of  a  most  formidable  bearing; 
but,  had  his  heart  been  right,  they  would  never  have  led 
him  to  reject  the  Bible.  Scq^icum^  in  all  cases^owes  its  es> 
istence  to  a  taring  mlL  A  truly  spiritual  mind  may  encoun- 
ter great  and  serious  difficulties,  relatm^  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  religion  they  reveal,  but  it  wUl  nnd  on  every  page 
of  them  such  a  stamp  of  Divinity — an  air,  and  tone,  and 
tendency,  so  sacred,  that  its  realization  of  their  iniernal  ev- 
idences will  more  than  suffice  to  hold  in  check  all  specula- 
tive objecticms  that  can  arise,  until  more  extensive  study,  or 
deeper  thoughtcan  have  time  to  assail  and  dissipate  the  mena- 
cing illusicms.  So  strongly  was  he  himself  convinced  of  this, 
after  his  restoration  to  truth  and  rectitude,  that  he  frowned 
condemnatory  on  all  sceptical  professions,  regarding  th^n 
as  demonstrations  of  perversity  of  heart. 

What  those  pfailosophicaldifficulties  were,  which  occasion- 
ed his  rejection  o[  the  oracles  of  Grod,  and  of  course  of 
Christianity,  I  will  not  here  stop  to  state;  suffice  it  lo  say 
that  to  him  they  seined  real  and  insurmountable.  It  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  multitudes  if  they  could  know  the  actual 
history  of  his  mind  during  its  continuance  in  those  unillumin- 
ated  mazes— especially,  after  he  tum^  with  cont^pt  from 
all  other  pursuits  but  thai  of  knowledge.  Such  a  mind  as 
his  could  not  assume  a  blank  indifference  to  all  those  mo- 
mentous questione  which  relate  to  the  existence,  and  destiny 
of  man*  Having  discarded  revelatioii«  it  HUist  attempt  to 
achieve  a  solution  of  them  for  itself.  With  his  usual  ardor, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  All  the  elements  of  his 
moral  state  and  n^oital  constitution  ocmspired  to  urge  him 
on.  But  the  spirit  of  scepticism  used  a  terrible  proscription 
through  all  the  imnks  of  mere  probability.  It  was  inexora- 
ble in  its  demand  for  absolute  demonstrations.  Of  coarse  he 
entirely  failed  to  s<riv6  satisfactorily  the  questicms  referred  to. 
As  migU  have  been  foreseen»  he  was  agomzed  by  hit  £ul* 
ores.  Was  he  thea  to  remain  bmceforth  in  the  dark  respeo' 
ting  these  momentous  matterst  Had  he  reached  the  ulti«> 
matnm  of  knowledge  respectix^  them  7  With  all  its  strensth, 
his  sofll  repubiMl  t£b  abhorred  conclusions^  and  redoubled  its 
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endeavors  on  the  intractable  problems ;  but  still  the  oracles 
were  dumb,  the  doors  to  truth  were  barred  and  bolted.  He 
felt  deeply  the  need  of  the  knowledge  he  sought ;  all  his  na- 
ture cried  out  for  it ;  doubt  and  uncertainty  became  the  rack 
and  the  torture,  and  yet  from  them  he  could  not  escape ;  his 
ambition  too  was  crossed,  and  his  pride  outraged.  The  val- 
tie  which  he  set  on  that  knowledge  which  proved  so  unat- 
tainable, made  all  that  he  already*  knew,  or  believed  others 
to  know,  seem  quite  contemptible;  and  he  began  to  entertain 
a  most  hearty  disgust  for  all  that  belongs  to  the  present 
state.  He  contemplated  his  own  material  nature,  and  dis- 
pised  it  for  what  he  regarded  as  its  low  and  degrading  adap- 
tations  and  tendencies,  and  especially  for  its  ctogging  effect 
on  the  mind.  He  surveyed  mankind,  noting  thdr  infirmities 
and  follies,  their  prejudices  and  pursuits,  and  such  like  thmgs, 
and  contemned  them.  He  hated  life,  characterized  as  it  is 
**  in  this  pin-fold  here,**  and  often  longed  for  a  release  from 
its  odious  conditions.  Nor  did  he  always  refram  from  rais- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  occasionally  his  words  in  proud  pre- 
sumption against  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 
Nothing  in  literature  pleased  him  so  well,  as  the  glowing 
embodiments  of  pride,  and  misanthropy,  and  contempt  for 
our  physical  nature,  and  ceaseless  longing  for  knowledge  im- 
possible, and  sceptical  presumption,  which  abound  in  the 
emanations  of  the  dazzling,  but  vitiated  genius  of  the  guilty 
Byron.  A  few  remaining  cords  of  affection  still  strongly 
bound  his  heart,  and  they  were  mainly  all  that  held  him  ta 
the  world. 

But  his  redemption  came.  He  had  been  appointed  Tutor 
when  he  graduated,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  he 
tetumed  to  Oberlin,  designing  to  discharge  the  trust  for  a 
few  months  only,  and  then  to  resign.  Chie  of  those  seasons 
of  deep  religious  interest,  with  which  Oberiin  has  been  so 
often  refreshed,  was  in  progress  when  he  arrived.  I'he 
Sphit  of  Grod  hovered  over  the  place,  and  deep  solemnity 
pervaded  1t  He  could  not  of  course  avoid  attending  the 
meetings  without  avowing  his  sentiments.  Which,  on  many 
accounts,  he  was  unveilling  to  do.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  conscience  began  to  respond  to  the  truth,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  daims  and  oUigations  which  were  urged  on 
all,  although  his  sceptical  dlfBc^ties  still  kept  their  ground. 
At  length,  however,  he  resolved  within  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly candid,  and  to  yield  his  heart  up  to  all  he  saw  to  be 
true.    Forthwith,  his  phllosojMcal  difficuhies  began  to ' 
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ish,  and  soon  disappeared^  His  own  words  were :  **  As  soon 
as  I  resolved  to  be  honest,  my  scepticism  was  gone."  Hw 
mind  at  once  saw  through  all  the  fsdlacies  of  heart  and  head 
by  which  he  had  been  governed;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
struck  out  one  of  the  most  original  and  able  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  that  has,  at  any 
time  been  developed.  It  was  based  entirely  on  the  interna) 
evidences,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  things  the  world  has  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  write  out  and  publish  it,  as  he 
designed  to  do.  Respecting;  this  argument  Prof.  Morgan 
says  in  some  remarks  published  after  his  death :  **  He  had 
for  himself  attained  to  a  new  and  original  view  of  .the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity;  and  we  count  it  a  loss  to  the  church 
and  the  world  that  he  never  put  his  views  into  a  suitable 
form  for  publication." 

Such  is  substantially  the  history  of  this  critical  and  mo- 
mentous period  of  his  life.  I  have  detailed  it  thus  minutely 
on  account  of  the  moral  lessons  it  so  forcibly  inculcates.  I 
hope  the  detail  will  not  weary  the  reader.  I  can  now  pro* 
ceed  more  rapidly. 

Having  returned  to  the  truth,  he  immediately  resumed  hi» 
purpose  of  devoting  his  life  to  preaching  the  ffospel,  and  en-* 
tereid  the  junior  theologicd  class.  But liis  religious  charac^ 
ter,  during  some  ten  months  fo^owing,  was  far  from  corres- 
ponding with  what  it  should  have  been.  It  was  unstable^ 
and  was  interrupted  occasionally  bv  a  revival,  not  of  hi9 
sceptical  difficulties,  but  of  the  other  characteristics  of  his  sea^ 
son  of  departure  from  GrOd  and  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  de^ 
velopments  and  indications  grew  more  and  more  ominous* 
Would  he  contuiue,  or  abandon  his  theological  studies? 
Would  he  live  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man, 
or  yield  himself  up  to  some  selfish  career  ?     Who  could  tell? 

We  had  a  sister  who  "walked  the  world  with  such  a  winning 
loveliness,"  that  she  was  to  us  both,  well  ni^h  as  dear  as  life. 
All  unexpectedly,  Frances  sickened  and  died,  Nov.  17, 1840. 
He  witnessed  her  intense  physical  sufferings;  he  marked  her 
meek  and  patient  spirit ;  he  heard  the  utterances  of  her 
pure,  self-forgetting  benevolence ;  he  heard  her  speak  of  glo- 
rious ai^eb  in  waiting  for  her  spirit ;  he  saw  her  peacefully 
expire,  as  if  falling  asfoep,  while  a  beauteous  smile  gathered 
over  her  face,  a^  lay  there  significant  of  her  heavenly 
bliss ;  he  passed  throi:^h  her  funeral  scenes ;  and  while  his 
heart  wab  agonized  with  bitterest  grief  under  the  bnmense 
affliction*  it  also  received  the  mord  impressions,  ^  the  bal* 
41 
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;Bamic  truths  and  healing  sentiments,  which  such  a  soene^ 
und  such  a  tiial,  were  adapted  to  impart/* 

<*  Smitten  Mends 
Are  an^fels  sent  on  errands  lull  of  love ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die.** 

At  her  bed-side,  and  over  her  coffin,  renouncmg  with  ab- 
horrence the  vanities  which  had  so  often  seduced  him,  he 
humbled  himself  in  the  dust^  he  solemnly  renewed  bis  con-> 
secration  to  God.  That  stem  bereavement  dug  the  channel 
and  directed  the  current  of  his  fbUowini;  life,  making  it  a 
stream  of  refreshment  and  spiritual  health  to  hundreds  of 
souls. 

Icannot  here  attempt  to  recount  his  labors  in  public  and 
private,  in  the  praying  circle  and  the  pulpit,  at  Oberlin  and 
elsewhere,  from  that  time  onward.  They  will  be  eternally 
rehearsed  in  Heaven,  by  hundreds  saved  through  his  stren- 
uous agency. 

Nor  did  he  relinquish  his  ardent  love  for  his  former  cho- 
sen studies,  but  he  pursued  them  to  the  permanent  gain  of 
pure  religion.  His  main  attention  was  directed  to  them  du- 
ring all  his  theological  coarse.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
18^  he  was  appointed  Profess(»r  of  Logic,  and  Adiunct 
Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosphy,  in  Oberiin  Ckm^i- 
«ite  Institute'.  He  was  already  highly  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions  in  these  important  departments,  but 
he  spared  no  diligence  to  reach  the  ripest  excellence.    He 

Eerused  and  pondered  all  the  works  of  note  which  it  was  in 
is  power  to  secure,  French  and  German,  as  well  as  English; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  yet  so  young,  he  had  reached  a  maturity  of  acquain- 
tance with,  and  a  penetration  into  metaphysical  science,  be« 
fore  he  died,  which  has  few  parallels  among  the  living,  and 
that  this  most  important  science  has  sustained  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  in  his  early  exit.  He  had  projected  a  Treatise  on 
Logic,  which  must  in  itself  have  been  of  immense  value. 
He  also  designed,  ultimately  to  develop  a  general  system 
of  Intellectiud  Philosophy,  of  vifhich  he  had  the  outline  in 
his  mind.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  pui^>eBe  to  write  on 
the  evidences  <^  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  which  such  works  must  have  possessed.  But  the 
remorseless  grave  precludes  them  all. 

His  artides  on  the  Sin^lidty  of  Moral  Actleii,  some  eight 
or  ten  sermons,  and  a  review  of  Byron's  Poetry,  constitule 
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the  sum  of  the  writings  he  has  left  worthy  of  publication* 
Ttiese  will  make  a  valuable  volume.  His  review  of  Byron 
shows  the  light  in  which  he  constantly  regarded  his  works^ 
after  his  return  from  his  moral  and  intellectual  wandenngs 
from  truth. 

My  Brother's  main  avocation  was  teaching,  and  it  was 
one  to  which  he  was  most  happily  adapted.  He  loved  it ; 
he  possessed  a  most  ready  faculty  of  communicating  his  ideas 
on  any  subject^  and  of  course  in  giving  instruction ;  he  se- 
cured from  his  classes  a  full  exertion  of  their  powers  in  pre- 
paring for  recitation  in  the  studies  he  taught;  but  he  did  it» 
rather  by  the  control  he  had  over  them  tlu-ough  their  adflfec- 
tionate  regards  for  himselfi  which  he  seemed  to  acquire  with- 
out effort,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
love  of  learning,  than  by  any  direct  exercise  of  authority* 
He  deeply  felt  the  importimce  of  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, and  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  impress  the  same 
feeling  on  the  Institution  generally. 

But,  he  excelled  in  another  sphere  of  usefulness ;  he  was 
a  powerful  preacher.  What  he  had  learned  in  his  own  his- 
tory of  the  subtleties  of  sin,  of  the  frightful  self-delusions  and 
infatuations  to  which  it  conducts,  and  of  its  fearful  power  to 
urge  the  soul  onward  from  stage  to  stace  of  iniquity ;  what 
he  had  experienced  of  the  workings  of  conscience,  that  Si- 
nai within  ourselves,  as  he  called  it ;  what  he  knew  of  the 
strong  yearnings  of  every  human  soul  after  an  immortality 
of  bliss— his  deep  acquaintance  with  all  these  made  him  a 
terrible  dealer  with  the  selfish  heart.  Boldly  tearing  away 
all  disguises,  and  revealing  the  very  wheel-works  of  deprav- 
ity to  view,  his  preaching  to  the  impenitent  might  in  truth 
have  been  called  a  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  . 
their  hearts.  Hundreds  of  them  bowed  to  the  truth  under 
his  ministrations.  His  great  facility  of  con  veying  his  thoughts, 
of  laying  aside  scholastic  technicalities,  and  of  giving  to  top- 
ics  the  most  common  or  abstract,  an  aspect  to  interest  and 
impress  the  most  ordinary  minds ;  his  easy,  but  ecumest  de- 
livery,- often  assuming  an  impassioned  character ;  his  con- 
vincing logic,  his  weli-cumed  charges,  his  ironical  sallies,  his 
JEiithfuI  portraitures,  his  fordble  illustrations,  his  solemn 
warnings,  his  moving  appeals,  and  his  uiigent  exhortations ; 
all  these  conspired  ^o  make  him  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
preadbers. 
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But  the  shattered  state  of  his  physical  system  was  such 
that  he  seldom  preached  a  sermon  without  its  being  succeeded 
by  great  prostration,  more  or  less  internal  inflammation,  and 
sleepless  tossings  during  most  of  the  following  night.    Few 

Eersons  thought,  as  they  listened  with  fascinated  interest  to 
is  more  impassioned  discourses,  that  they  came  direct  as 
It  were  from  the  very  fountain  of  his  vitality,  and  were  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  bodily  distresses  which  made  life  scarce- 
ly tolerable.  His  throat  often  became  so  inflamed  and  sore 
that,  for  weeks,  he  could  not  speak  in  public  at  all.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  physical  consequences  of  preaching,  he 
came  to  the  purpose,  several  months  before  his  death,  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  or,  at  least,  while  such  a  state  of  his 
system  continued,  and  to  pursue  some  less  wasting  avoca- 
tion. He  accordingly  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
prosecuted  it  till  near  his  end,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  it,  and 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1847,  he  thus  wrote  me  in  the  last 
letter  I  received  from  him :  "  I  should  greatly  prefer  another 
kind  of  life,  better  suited  to  my  taste,  and  more  healthitil 
for  my  moral  nature :  I  mean  a  literary  one,  or  nearly  so." 
He  then  spoke  of  a  plan  he  had  in  his  mind  in  reference  to 
the  adoption  of  this  preferable  pursuit.  This  plan,  however, 
perished  with  his  life. 

As  an  item  of  importance  in  his  history,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
corded that,  while  he  so  strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Simplicity  of  Moral  action,  and  believed  in  the  entire 
practicability  of  living  in  contintums  obedience  to  God^  he 
nevertheless  did  not  believe  in  the  attainment  of  a  state  of 
permanent  sanctification.  He  thought  the  ideas  attached  to 
Doth  the  terms — attairunent  and  state — highly  objectionable : 
because,  in  the  first  is  Implied  the  idea  of  securing  an  object^ 
once  for  all,  at  a  given  time ;  whereas,  If  obedience  should 
be  in  ftny  case  perpetual,  it  must  be  continuously  exercised^ 
as  much  at  one  time  as  another ;  and  in  the  second  is  im- 
plied a  fixedness  of  character,  resulting  from  one  past  at- 
tainment, of  which  it  is  unwarrantable  to  conceive,  either 
in  accordance  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  of  the  experiences  of  the  sensibility,  ow- 
ing to  its  necessary  correllations.  He  objected,  further,  that, 
believing  in  the  attainability  of  such  a  state  led  multitudes 
to  spend  their  time  in  abortive  efibrts  to  secure  it,  instead  of 
committing  themselves  at  once  to  God,  and  engaging  direct- 
ly in  the  performance  of  his  will ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
these  abortive  efibrts,  sooner  or  later,  produced  in  most 
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muMb  dbistrow  dUscoimigameiits  and  scepttciam  as  to  the 
possibility  of  rendering  perfect  obedience  at  all.  For  these 
and  sim^r  reasons,  he  r^arded  the  advocacy  of  the  attain- 
abSity  of  a  state  of  permanent  sanctification  as  decidedly 
objectionable.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  in  this  fdacet  that,. 
in  tl^  view  of  the  subject,  I  cordially  concurred. 

My  brothePi  on  several  different  occasions,  subsequent  to  , 
our  dear  sister's  death,  veas  the  recipient  of  those  special 
baptisms  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  rich  religious 
experience,  and  have  such  a  powerful  effect  on  Christian  char- 
acter. His  letters  written  at  such  tiines,  abound  in  spiritual 
interest. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
C.  Rnney,  eldest  daughter  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Finney,  whom  he 
has  so  soon  left  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  husbands. 

His  earthly  career  is  closed.  He  died  at  our  paternal  home 
near  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1846, 
aged  33  years,  3  months  and  9  days.  He  had  l^en  sick  10 
days ;  first,  with  the  Billions  fever,  which  his  physician  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  up;  and  afterwards,  with  the  Typhoid, 
which  set  in,  and  carried  him  off  in  two  days.  The  incidents 
of  his  death  are  already  before  the  public.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  t|ie  shadows  and  gloom  which  his  sudden,  and 
seemingly  premature  departure  spread  over  his  friends,  were 
intermingled  with  luminous  points  which  shed  a  relieving 
light  over  the  darksome  scene.  His  physical  sufferings,  du- 
ring bis  last  hours,  were,  at  intervals  extreme,  and  his  mind 
much  bewildered ;  but  when  he  first  saw  he  must  die,  he 
declared  himself  ^perfectly''  willing  to  go,  seamed  perfectly 
happy  to  his  last,  never  uttered  a  murmuring  word,  and  in 
his  wandering  moments,  saw  heavenly  visions,  our  dear  sis- 
ter Frances,  and  a  world  of  splendors  ineffable.  Thus  his 
sun  went  down  on  earth,  but  blessed  be  God!  only  to  be 
transferred  to  a  fairer  clime,  where,  ^with  new  spangled 
ore,**  it 

«<  Flames  in  the  fore-head  of  the  morning  dcy." 

I  forbear  protracting  further  this  biographical  sketch,  which, 
I  can  assure  the  reader,  has  been  prepared  under  no  slight  em- 
barrassment—an embarrassment  arising  mainly  from  the  near- 
ness and  peculiarities  of  the  relationships  between  its  subject 
and  myself.  We  were  brothers  ;  we  differed  in  age  not  quite 
two  years  and  a  third ;  we  had  no  other  brothers  whose  ages 
41* 
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W6i*6  fteur  <mr  own ;  we  were  playmates  in  oliAdhood,  ooni' 
pamoQs  at  school,  co-laborers  on  the  {krai»  and  for  six  yean, 
classmates  in  Collegiate  and  Theoloffical  studies ;  we  had^ 
in  genera],  the  same  intellectual  tendencies,  the  same  tastes 
and  views ;  we  were  the  counsellors  and  ccmfidants  of  each 
otfien  we  esteemed,  honored,  and  loved  each  other;  m  short, 
it  is  perhaps  seldom  that  the  bonds  of  fraternal  affiafty  are 
sti^Qttger  than  they  were  between  us.  Id  retracing  \m  hia* 
tory,  tea  tliousand  recoHecUonsymany  of  them  fiiU  of  nra- 
feitfid  interest  to  me,  have  rerived  at  every  step.  When 
&e  pen  moves  under  the  influence  of  such  relations  and  re- 
collections, it  is  no  easy  task  to  ac^t  the  balance  belhweon 
too  guarded  and  toogarmlous  a  detail  of  the  nioideDts  of  a 
life  such  as  my  brother's.  I  have  omitted  many  mcidents 
and  jfacts  in  hhi  history,  winch  I  should  have  recorded,  but  for 
the  fear  of  seeming  to  have  for^tten  too  much  that  it  is 
natural  for  affection  to  eulogize  its  objects,  or  for  more 
weighty  reasons. 

It  is  less  than  three  years  since  he  wrote  the  introductory 
article  of  the  first  number  of  this  Review,  and  I  now  cma^ 
nrit  to  its  pages  this  brief  memorial  of  his  life. 

Man^eld,  Qhia,  January  8, 1848. 
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PBINCIPUn  OF  CHUilCH  BISCIPJLINB. 

BT  MfeST.   A.  MAHAlf. 


It  it  qtite  conimon  for  iodividaab  to  assnBO  psiti^^ 
.  lorations  of  scripture  designed  only  tto  be  applied  to  partio 
ulflEr  and  specific  cases,  as  g^ing  imrrearsal  roles  to  be  applied  in 
an  cases  of  every  kind.    The  result  is  thai  one  part  of  in- 
spfaration  Is  phced  in  palpable  contradictioD  to  others  equal- 
ly important  and  sacred.    An  error  of  this  kind  has,  in  our 
judffment,  been  fieiyen  into  by  a  large  part  of  the  dioach^ 
hi  the  assumption  that  the  directicms  given,  Ifott.  18: 1&^17 
was  designed  as  law  universal  for  ducipjine  in  respect.to  all 
iomiB  of  offmces  whatever*  whether  indhidual  or  pcddic; 
when  in  faet,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,]!  was  given  9m  a  par- 
ticular rule  for  specified  cases,  to  wit,  indUddwd  and  pri-^ 
vote  (fences.    The  result  of  this  assumption  has  been  that 
directions  equally  sacred  pertaining  to*  offences  of  other 
kinds,  have  been  totally  overlooked.    The  church  has  also 
been  left  without  any  settled  principles  which  she  could  in- 
telligently apply  to  all  forms  of  offences  demanding  disci- 
pline.   Suppose  for  example,  a  member  of  a  church  has' 
gone  to  distant  regions  and  there  become  a  notorious  pirate, 
or  robber.    The  diurch  has  proof  the  most  absolute  of  his 
guilt.    Yet  she  can,  by  no  possibility  get  to  him,  so  as  to 
take  the  first  and  second  steps  with  him.    What  must  be 
doneT    If  the  passage  under  consideration  be  assumed  as 
giving  law  universal  for  all  forms  of  offences,  the  church 
must  retain  the  wretch  in  her  bosom  till  his  dying  day.    She 
can  pass  no  vote  of  censure  or  suspension  in  respect  to  him. 
Indeed,  she  can,  as  a  body,  take  no  cognizance  of  his  crimes 
in  any  form  whatever.    For  the  offence,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  is  never  to  be  so  nnich  as  named  in  the 
church,  till  alter  the  fiist  and  second  steps  have  been  tak^i. 
The  church  therefore  has  no  r^^t  to  ccmskler  any  offence 
fai  any  form. '  %e  has  no  r^ht  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
^  investigate  evil  reports,  or  to  take  the  steps  referred  to. 
She  has  no  right  to  do  any  thing  about  the  offences  of  any  of 
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her  memben,  titl  after  the  case  is  submitted  to  her  adjudi- 
cation»  by  those  who  have,  as  indiyiduab,in  their  pirrate  ca* 
pacity»  taken  these  steps  and  failed  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
repentaftce.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
solemn  direction  of  our  Savior^  and  if  a  part  may  be  thus 
set  aside,  why  may  not  the  whole  be? 

Further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  offender  above  referred 
to,  should,  every  time  the  church  is  engaged  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  appear  in  her  midst,  and  at  the  close 
escape  without  the  possibility  of  individuals  taking  the  first 
end  second  stens  in  a  process  of  discipline*  The  church  in 
that  case,  would  be  bound  to  distribute  the  elements  to  him, , 
as  a  brother  beloved,  and  continue  to  do  so  every  time  she 
celebrated  the  ordinance.  She  can  know  no  individual  of 
her  body  in  any  other  relation,  till  after  those  steps  have 
been  taken.  Such  are  the  necessary  and  undeniable  conse* 
quences  of  assuming  this  passage  as  law  univenal  for  disci* 
]^ine  in  respect  to  all  forms  of  ofiences.  More  of  this  here- 
aefter. 

Special  attention  is  now  invited  to  a  consideration  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  our  present  inquiries, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  the 
true  principles  of  discipline  to  be  applied  in  all  cases.  We 
will  introduce  the  subject  bv  a  reference,  as  the  basis  of  our 
elucidations,  to  2  Cor.  vii;  9 — 11. 

<*  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sony,  bot  that  ye  sorrowed 
to  repentance :  for  ye  were  Biade  sorry  after  a  godly  maimer,  that  ye 
might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.  For  ^>dly  sorrow  worlwth 
repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  re|>ented  of:  bat  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death.  For  behold  this  self-same  thing,  that  ye  sor- 
rowed after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  wliat  lear,  yea,  what 
vehement  desire,  yea,  what  leal,  yea,  what  revenge  t  In  aU  things  ye 
have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter." 

Here  we  have  the  form  whidi  true  repentance  for  a  sin 
with  which  the  apostle  had  charged  the  church  at  Corinth, 
hi  the  preceding  epistle,  assumed,  in  consequence  ot  the  ex- 
postulations contained  in  that  epistle.  An  individual,  a 
member  of  the  church,  had  been  guilty  of  marrying  the 
wife  of  his  own  father,  the  father  being  still  alive.  Compare 
verse  12  of  the  chapter  before  us,  with  1  Corinthians>5:  I. 
The  church,  instead  of  excommonicating  the  offender,  as  they 
'  were  bound  to  have  done  at  once,  had  not  even  commenced 
a  process  of  discipli|ie  with  him  in  any  fonn.  The  ccmse- 
quence  of  such  a  sin  persisted  in  on  the  part  of  the  ohurob, 
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nvQuM  be  the  destruction  of  the  offender  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  ne;ct,  the  fatal  corruption  of  the  church 
^ho  should  retain  such  a  criminal  in  her  bosom, 

^*  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  bave  judged 
^already  as  thoogb  I  were  present,  conoeming  him  that  iuith  so  done 
this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  Chiast,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  i^irit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  te 
deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Your  glorying  is 
not  good.  Enow  ye  not  that  a  Httle  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  1 
Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ye 
af  e  unleavened.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.*' — ^1 
Cor.  5:  8—7. 

"  That  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  that  is,  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  offender  himself 
is  his  prompt  excommunication.  ''A  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump,"  that  is,  you  will  yourselves,  if  you  do  not 
put  him  away  from  among  you,  become  as  corrupt  and 
guilty  as  he  himself  is.  The  reader  will  mark  particularly 
the  directions  which  inspiration  required  the  church  to  pur- 
sue in  the  case  referred  to.  It  was  not  that  they  should 
take  the  first  and  second  steps  in  discipline,  and  if  these 
failed,  then  to  p]X)nounce  sentence  of  excommunication.  It 
was  not  that  they  should  attempt  his  reformation  in  the 
i«hurch,  and  thus  failing  to  proceed  to  extremities.  One  direc- 
tion and  only  one  ivas  given,  and  that  was,  that  as  soon  as 
the  church  should  come  together,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excomnmnication  upon  him. 

'« And  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that 
hatih  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among.  For  I  verily,  as 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already  as  though  I 
were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  together,  and  my  spirit,  with 
the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  del^er  such  an  one  unto  Satan 
lor  me  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  ^irlt  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.** 

The  great  reason  urged  for  this  course  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  inaividual 
could  be  reclaimed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  church  saved 
from  corruption  on  the  other. 

For  a  more  full  understanding  of  this  subject,  we  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
<ihurch  at  Corinth,  by  the  reasonings  and  expostulations  of 
the  apostle.  The  first  result  was  deep  sorrow  and  regret  on 
account  of  the  course  which  they  had  pursued  relatively  to 
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file  criminal.  The  next  was,  that  this  sorrow,  which  ' 
after  a  godly  sort,^  induced  in  them  a  form  of  repentance 
in  air  respects  approved  of  God,  a  repentance  no  elements 
of  which  they  had  occasion  to  repent  of.  This  rq>entance 
was  followed  by  a  course  of  conduct  in  all  respects  what  it 
should  have  been.  The.  characteristics  of  the  repentance 
faduced  by  the  godly  sorrow  exercised  by  the  church,  as 
enumerated  by  the  apostle  are  the  following.  Carefulness. 
**  What  carefulness  it  [godly  sorrow]  wrougnt  in  you,"  that 
is,  what  haste,  promptitude,  earnest  efibrt,  forwardness  to 
do  the  thing  required,  to  wit,  excommunicate  the  offender. 
•*  What  ckaHng  of  yourselves^  that  is,  apologising.  Those 
who  had  not  partaken  of  the  sin  of  the  church  in  the  flagrant 
neglect  of  duty,  exposed  the  fact,  and  showed  to  Titus, 
Paul's  messenger,  that  they  were  innocent  in  the  matter. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  sinned,  confessed  the 
^  fact,  and  condemned  and  reprobated  the  sin  of  the  offender, 
and  their  own  conduct  relatively  to  it.  What  indignaiian^ 
that  is,  what  deep  reprobation  of  the  sin,  and  the  sinner 
who  had  perpetrated  the  sin.  "What  fear,"  that  is,  as  Mr, 
Barnes  says, "  fear  lest  the  thing  should  be  repeated.  Fear 
lest  it  should  not  be  entirely  removed."  It  implies  a  fear, 
that  the  entire  evil  might  not  be  corrected,  and  their  duty 
in  the  case  not  fully  complied  with.  "  What  «ea/,"  zeal  to  re- 
move the  sin  by  taking  the  offender  from  their  midst,  and 
doing  all  that  duty  required  in  the  case.  What  revenge^ 
that  is,  what  prompt  and  ready  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  upon  the  offender,  "/n  all  things  ye 
have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter^  that  is, 
the  entire  state  of  mind  induced  by  the  godly  sorrow  which 
you  exercised,  and  the  course  pursued  under  its  influence  is 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  following  important  princi- 
ples pertaining  to  the  discipline  of  offenders  are  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  case  before  us,  as  binding  the  church  in  all 
similar  cases. 

1.  The  first,  and  only  thing  for  the  church  to  do  in  all 
such  cases,  is  to  excommunicate  the  offender,  his  guilt  being 
clearly  ascertained. 

2.  Any  other  course,  in  such  cases,  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and 
to  no  other  result  whatever. 

3.  No  church  is  in  a  state  which  God  fully  approves,  who 
is  not  ready  thus  to  avenge  all  such  offences.  The  care- 
ftilness,   the    clearing  of  themselves,  the  indignation,  the 
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fear,  the  vehement  desire,  the  zeal^  the  revenge  excercised 
by  the  Corinthian  church,  is  the  only  state  of  mind  and 
-course  of  conduct  which  God  approves,  and  will  sanction  in 
respect  to  all  similar  offenders. 

Now  if  we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  characteristics  of 
the  offence  under  oonsiderati4»n,  we  shall  have  developed 
an  important  ^tndff^/e  of  discipline)  to  be  applied  in  all  cases 
-of  a  given  character.  What,  then,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  case  ? 

One  thin^  is  quite  evident  in  respect  to  it.  It  was  an  of- 
fence of  such  a  nature,  that  it  must  have  been  perpetrated 
with  a  disU'Bct  knefwledge  of  the  fact  that  it  voas  sin.  No 
doubt  could  have  rested  upon  the  mind  of  the  offender  in  re- 
spect to  its  character  as  sin.  When  he  perpetrated  it,  he 
^d  it  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  criminality. 

Equally  evident  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  deliberate  offence 
The  individual  did  not  fall  in  consequence  of  having  come 
under  some  sudden,  unexpected  temptation.  The  act  was 
deliberately  performed  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  char- 
acter as  sin. 

It  was,  finally,  a  crime,  perpetrated  under  such  circum- 
stances as  clearly  to  indicate  established  character.  The 
man  had  entered  upon  his  career  of  crime  with  the  purpose 
distinctly  and  deliberately  formed  to  (continue  in  it.  Sucl^  a 
case  differs  fundamentally  from  crimes,  however  aggravated 
in  themselves,  which  are  committed  under  the  influenpe  of 
some  sudden  temptation.  The  latter  may,  and  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  progress  of  this  article,  do  require  a  different  course 
of  treatment  from  the  former.  Now  if  we  suppose,  as  all 
christians  will  admit,  that  the  inspired  direction  of  th^  apostle 
m  the  case  before  us  is  of  any  autnority  at  all  in  respect  to  the 
church  at  the  present  time,  it  will  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  whenever  a  case  occurs  bearing  the  same 
fundamental  characteristics  that  this  one  does,  the  same 
course  of  procedure  laid  down  for  this  one  case,  will  also 
bind  the  church  in  the  case  supposed.  To  deny  this  is  to 
assume  that  inspired  directions  for  specific  cases  are  not  law 
for  us  in  cases  precisely  similar.  This  would  reader  entirely 
nugatory  a  vast  majority  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  for 
they  are  given  in  this  precise  form.  Inspiration  affirms 
what  is  demanded  in  a  specific  case,  leaving  us  to  apply  the 
principle  thus  revealed  to  all  similar  cases. 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  or  law  of  discipline  revealed 
in  the  inspired  direction  of  the  apostle  in  this  one  specific 
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fences  beaiing  the  same  fundamental  characteristics?  It  is 
this.  Whenever  an  individual  professing  godliness,  is  found 
in  the  deliberate  perpetration  of  known  crttne^  whenever  he 
is  detected  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  acknowledged  wicked- 
nessy  so  that  his  ckaracter  as  a  criminal  stands  revealed  as^ 
established,  as  would  be  true  in  the  circumstances  supposed^ 
then  his  reformation  is  not  at  all  to  be  sought  in  the  church. 
He  is  to  be  cast  out  of  it  at  once,  as  soon  as,  on  proper  triaU 
his  guilt  is  formally  established.  The  adoption  of  any  other 
course  in  such  a  case,  tends  not  to  the  reforniati(m,  .but  de- 
struction of  the  offender,  not  to  the  purity,  but  corruption  of 
the  entire  church  to  which  he  beloo^s.  If  any  use  at  sil  is 
to  be  made,  as  law  in  cases  of  discipline,  of  the  inspired  di- 
rection relatively  to  the  case  under  consideration,  this  must 
be  it.    No  other  intelligent  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  cases  in  illustration  of  the  principle 
under  consideration,  as  I  understand  it.  A  superintendent 
of  a  sabbath  school  in  an  eastern  city  blasted  the  virtue  of 
one  of  his  teachers,  who  till  she  fell  a  victim  to  his  designs, 
had  sustained  a  most  unblemished  reputation.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  the  church  found  that  that  fell  deed  had  been 
the  result  of  a  plan  systematically  carried  on  for  many- 
months.  What  should  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  One,  and 
only  one  thing.  Prompt  and  immediate  excommunication. 
All  hope  of  saving  the  criminal  himself  from  death,  and  the 
church  from  corruption,  depends  upon  this  one  course  being 
adopted. 

An  individual  of  high  standing  in  the  church  and  commu- 
nity in  one  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  each  vear 
abroad.  Before  leaving,  he  always  invited  the  church  to- 
hold  a  special  prayer  meeting  at  his  house,  and  ever  took  his 
leave  of  them  widi  a  solemn  admonition  to  be  all  found  walk- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  on  his  return.  The  night  fol- 
lowing he  would  leave  with  one  or  more  stolen  horses  of  his 
neighbors,  and  all  the  treasures  he  would  bring  with  him  on 
his  return  were  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  crimes  rendering  him 
a  candidate  for  the  penitentiary.  What  would  be  tne  in- 
spired direction  of  the  apostle  to  that  church  in  respect  to 
such  a  case  ?    It  would  be  this,  and  this  only : 

1  Corinthiani  5:  3—7.  **  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  the  body,  but  present 
in  spirit,  have  jndced  already  as  thooffh  I  were  present,  concerning  him  who 
hath  sa  done  tUs  &ed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  w^  ye  a» 
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gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  die 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Your  glorying  is  notsood. 
Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  7  Purge  out  there- 
fore the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,a8  ye  are  unleavened.  For 
even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 

What  carefulness,  yea,  what  clearing  of  herself,  yea^  what 
indignation,  yea  what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea, 
what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge,  will  every  church  manifest  to- 
wards all  offenders  of  such  a  character,  found  in  her  bosom, 
— every  church,  we  say,  who  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  express  teachings  of  inspiration  relatively  to  sin.  The 
church,  as  constituted  and  designed  by  its  divine  founder,  is 
the  asylum  for  the  penitent,  the  poor  in  spirit  and  the  bro- 
ken hearted.  In  it,  the  bruised  reed  is  not  broken,  nor  the 
smoking  flax  quenched.  Biit  it  is  not  the  hiding-place  of 
crime.  The  deliberate  perpetrator  of  foul  wifong  is  not  to 
have  a  place  there,  no,  not  for  a  moment  after  his  crimes 
have,  through  proper  trial,  been  ascertained.  Nor  is  the 
church  the  place  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  such  men. 
They  belong  to  Ihe  world.  Afhong  them  therefore  they  are 
to  be  placed,  and  if  ever  re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  they  are  to  be  received  as  those  who  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  world.  The  adoption  of  any  other  course 
in  such  cases,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  express  teachings 
of  inspiration,  but  its  tendency  is  evil  and  only  evil;  evil  to 
the  offenders  themselves,  and  evil  to  the  church.  If  the 
churcli  does  not  proceed  to  exercise  discipline  in  such  cases, 
she  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  sin  which  she  tolerates,  and 
her  real  moral  corruption  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  crim- 
inals whom  she  fellowships.  If  she  attempts  their  reforma- 
tion within  her  bosom,  she  presents  a  temptation  to  them, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  irresistibly  strong  to  make  hypocritical 
professions  of  reformation.  An  individual  who  has  been  per- 

Eetrating  crime  under  the  mask  of  religion,  will  be  irresisti- 
ly  tempted  to  repeat  his  hypocrisy  m  the  form  of  profess- 
ed repentance,  if  the  church  will  hold  out  inducements  to 
it,  by  attempting  his  reformation  within  her  bosom.  Such  a 
course  has  no  tendency  to  purify  the  church  from  criminals, 
one  great  object  of  discipline,  but  to  fill  it  with  hypocrites. 
The  temptation  to  a  hypocritical  profession,  it  should  also 
be  borne  -in  mind,  is  strong  in  exact  proportion  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  offense  of  which  the  criminal  has  been  guilty. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  She  feeling  of  remorse,  which  is 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  repentance.  The  tendency  then  of 
42 
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attpmpting  to  reform  offenders  within  the  church,  is  to  gen- 
erate ajod  then  retain  in  its  bosom  the  basest  hvpocrites  on 
earth.  Such  a  course  tends  to  no  other  result  whatever* 
It  also  tends  to  diyide  and  distract  the  church  itself.  Many 
members  will  assume  that  signs  of  remorse,  which  will  cer- 
tainly exist,  and  professions  of  repentance,  such  as  practiced 
hypocrites  know  well  how  to  make,  and  certainly  will  make 
in  the  circumstances  supposed,  are  indications  of  genuine 
repentance.  Others,  of  course,  will  judge  differently.  Part- 
ies will  be  formed  which  will  very  likely  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  until  they  are  consumed  one  of  another. 

Contrast  with  the  above  the  tendency  of  strict  adherence 
to  the  apostolic  injunction  under  consideration.  Such  a 
course  at  once  frees  the  church  from  all  imputations  from 
the  world,  on  account  of  any  crimes  perpetrated  by  her 
members.  Any  society,  and  above  all  the  church  of  the 
Living  God  is  honored  by  the  exclusion  of  criminals  from 
their  association.  Prompt  exclusion  of  criminals  from  the 
church  also  tends  to  preserve  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
the  church  in  a  proper  state  towards  offences.  Offences  in 
the  estimation  of  all  her  members  become  fearfol  things. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  such  a  course  of  less  salutary  ten- 
dency upon  ofienders.  Let  those  individuals,  who,  by  prac- 
ticing crime  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  have  made  her  their 
refuge,  be  told,  that  no  professions  of  theirs  can  have  any 
influence  to  restore  them  to  the  confidence  or  fellowship  of 
the  church.  Nothing  will  do  this,  but  the  fruits  of  holiness 
in  lives  of  strict  obedience  to  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
thus  manifested.  All  motives  to  hypocritical  professions  of 
repentance,  the  great  sin  to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
taken  away,  and  they  are  thrown  upon  the  only  influences 
adapted  to  secure  their  real  reformation,  to  wit,  the  idea  of 
restoration  to  a  standing  in  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
the  church,  through  a  life  of  "  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." The  entire  influence  of  the  church  is  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  very  point  on  which  their  salvation  turns. 
If  they  can  have  any  hope  of  restoration  to  confidence  by 
professed  repentance,  such  professions  will  certainly  be  made, 
and  they  will  remain  hypocrites  still ;  yes,  if  possible  ten- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell  than  before.  Their  salvation 
depends  upon  this  temptation  being  taken  away.  T«et  them 
be  at  once  put  out  of  the  church,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  pmfessions  of  repentance  will  not  avail  to  re- 
store  them  to  confidence  or  fellowship,  either,  that  when 
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they  shall  by  their  lives  reveal  characters  worthy  of  confi- 
dence and  fellowship,  they  will  be  most  gladly  restored  to 
bothy  and  this  temptation  ifi  not  cmly  taken  awtty»  bat  they 
are  placed  in  circumstances  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
secure  their  salvation.  The  strong  reprobation  tnanifSBSted 
In  their  prompt  exclusion  from  the  church,  tends  above  aH 
tbitigs  else  to  break  the  power  of  their  sinful  propensities 
in  the  first  instance,  while  the  hope  of  restoration  to  full 
and  cordial  fellowship  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  obedience,  gives 
to  all  the  motives  and  influences  of  the  gospel  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  inducing  real  genuine  repentance.  This,  t  can  not 
but  think  is  the  true  idea  of  the  apostle  in  tiie  declaration, 
**  to  deliver  such  a  man  over  unto  Satan***  that  is,  exclude 
from  the  company  of  the  faithful,  and  place  amoag 
the  world,  the  followers  of  Satan  where  he  belongs, 
**  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  (the  breaking  of  m 
power  of  oamal  propenaties,)  ^  that  tlie  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  Jesus  (Xirist,**  by  his  real  conversion. 
I  sincerely  question  the  fiftct  whether  the  real  refcmnatlon  of 
a  confirmed  hypocrite  was  ever  secured  upon  any  odier 
princifdes. 

An  objection  against  the  view  of  the  su1]$ect  presented 
above  may  by  some  be  drawn  firom  Titus  3 :  10. 

•*  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  firvt  and  second  adm(niltioD»  re- 
ject'* 

In  this  case  the  refeimatioft  of  theoflbnder  is  tobe  sooght 
in  the  church,  fie  is  to  be  twice  admonishei,  and  ^at 
without  reformation,  before  excommunication  is  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  reason  for  this  direction,  hi  this  case,  is  obvions. 
The  simple  fact  that  important  error  has  been  unbraced,  is 
not  in  itself  proof  of  total  subversion  of  character^  But 
remaining  in  such  error,  after  proper  means  fi)r  recovery 
have  been  used,  is.  Hence  such  means  are  to  be  used  until 
the  fact  of  moral  subversion  has  been  ascertained.  Then 
the  delinqu^it  is  to  be  rejected,  and  put  out  of  the  churck 
The  direction  of  inspiration  in  tliis  case,  as  contrasted  with 
that  given  in  the  case  of  the  oflfender  in  Cor.  5 :  I — 5,  de- 
velopes  therefore  another  important  principle  of  discipBne, 
namely :  when  an  ofience  has  been  conmiitted  which  in  it- 
self, and  under  the  drcumstaiK^es  of  its  occurrence^  does  not 
im{dy  jtotal  subversion,  as  the  continued  delibemte  perpetra- 
tion of  crime  does,  then  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is 
to  be  sought  within  the  church,  and  he  is  not  to  be  cast  out 
of  it,  till  resistance  to  admonition  proves  that  he  is  a  sub* 
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verted  man.  To  this  class  belong  those  referred  to  Titus  3 : 
lOf  and  all  cases  of  offences  under  sudden  temptation.  In 
€ral.  6;  1,  the  church  is  'directed  by  inspiration  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine, 
making  a  difference  between  such  and  gross  deliberate  of- 
fenders, pulling  the  former  out  of  the  fire.  The  manifest 
fact  that  inspiration  makes  this  difference  between  these 
classes  of  offences,  demanding  immediate  excommunication 
in  one  instance,  and  patient,  persevering  efforts  for  reform- 
ation,  before  resort  is  had  to  extremities,  in  the  other,  shows 
clearly,  that  we  had  rightly  announced  the  principles  of  dis- 
cipline, thus  far. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  real  meaning  of 
our  Savior  in  Mat.  18:  15 — 17.  The  class  of  offences  here 
referred  to  are  specific  ones,  to  wit,  individual  and  private 
offences.  The  design  of  our  Savior  Is  to  reveal  the  principle 
which  binds  us  as  law  universal  for  the  redress  of  such 
wrongs.  The  principle  here  revealed  was  never  designed 
as  a  law  of  discipline  for  the  church  in  respect  to  public 
offences.  The  design  of  the  Savior  wias,  to  designate  a  line 
of  conduct  which,  as  individuals,  we  are  to  pursue  for  the 
redress  of  individual  and  private  o^ences.  This  I  argue 
from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  This  IS  the  identical  case  specified.  "  If  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee,  go,  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and 
thee  alone.''  The  case  is  a  definite  and  specific  one,  and 
specific  directions  are  given  for  its  adjustment.  Nothing  is 
more  contrary  to  all  correct  principles  of  interpretation, 
than  the  application  of  such  a  direction  as  law  universal  for 
all  offences  whatever. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  principle  to  be 
applied  in  all  cases,  the  church,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  essay,  can  .take  no  original  jurisdiction 
of  any  offences  whatever.  She  cannot  even  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  evil  reports,  or  to  reclaim  offenders. 
This  would  imply  a  public  adjudication  of  them,  in  some 
form,  and  in  the  case  last  named,  would  imply  a  positive 
judgment,  that  wrong  has  been  done.  Else  whv  appoint  a 
committee  for  the  reclamation  of  the  offenaer?  The 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
conduct  of  her  members,  till  after  cases  are  submitted  ts> 
her  by  individuals  who  have  taken  the  first  and  second  steps 
without  redress.  Now  who  can  suppose  that  the  Head  oC 
the  church  has  left  discipline  in  such  a  state  as  that?    la 
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?»se^)f  public  offences,  the  entire  church  are  directly  ag- 
grieved, and  -who  sheuld  take  cognizance  of  the  case  if  she 
does  not. 

3.  It  would,  as  we  have  lalse  seen,  be  perfectly  easy  for 
the  grossest  ^offenders  to  put  themselves  in  such  relations  to 
the  church,  as  to  render  discipline  absolutely  impossible,  if 
the  passsffe  before  us  be  underslood  as  law  ror  the  adminis* 
tration  of  discipline  in  respect  to  public  t)ffences.  Suppose 
a  n>ember  of  a  church  has  become  a  notofious  pirate  upon 
the  high  seas.  Neither  the  church  "nor  any  of  its  members 
can  get  to  him  to  take  the  fil^  and  second  steps.  Nor  can 
they  communicate  with  him  by  letter%  What  must  be  done? 
Must  the  wretch  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  ?  He 
niust>  if  he  chooses  to  do  it,  according  to  this  view  of  the  pass- 
age under  consideration. 

4.  But  suppose  that  the  church  is  permitted  by  this  pass- 
age to  take  up  public  offences,  but  is  required  to  take  the 
first  and  second  steps  before  proceeding  to  adjudicate  upon 
it.  This  makes  the  command  of  our  Savior  the  height  of 
tibsurdity.  The  precept  would  in  that  case  read  thus:-^If 
an  individual  trespass  against  the  church,  (as  is  the  case  in 
all  public  offenccfs,)  let  the  church  go  and  t^ll  him  his  fault 
between  her  and  him  alone.  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  through  her  committee  if  you  please,  let  the  church 
take  with  het  one  vr  two  mol-e,  that  is,  one  or  two  more 
churches.  If  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  let  the  church  tell 
the  thing  to  the  church,  that  is,  to  herself.  Such  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  command,  unlfess  we  restrict  it,  as  its  lan- 
guage requires,  to  individual  and  private  offences. 

5*  The  case,  if  possible,  is  still  worse,  if  we  suppose  that 
public  offences  are  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  ch«rch  as  t  body,  but  by  individuals.  Accordinff  to 
tbis  view  ^f  the  subject,  every  member  of  the  church  is 
bound,  though  their  number  may  consist  of  thousands,  to 
commence  a  process  of  discipliner.  I  cannot  delegate  my 
duty  to  another.  The  ckity  devolves,  if  not  upon  the 
church  38  a  body,  upon  each  individual  in  particular.  Every 
t>ne,  whatever  others  may  have  done,  or  be  doing,  is  bound 
to  commence^^the  process  of  disciplhie.  Or  if  the  fact  that 
one  is  before  the  rest,  binds  them  to  suspend  efforts,  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  last  to  interfere  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  first,  and  the  whole  process  to  be  conducted  as  badly  as^ 
it  can  be.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  Savior  has  given  sucl| 
^^rections  as  that  I 
42* 
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6.  Finally,  this  view  of  the  subject  placies  the  command  of 
our  Savior  under  consideration  in  paipalrfe  contradiction 
with  other  parts  of  scripture  given  also  by  inspiration  of 
God,  with  1  Cor.  5 :  1— 5»  for  example*  Paul  certainly 
would  not  have  been  inspired  to  give  the  direction  he  did  in 
the  above  passage,  if  the  command  of  our  Savior  in*  Matt. 
18 :  15 — 17,  was  designed  for  law  uniyersal  in  respect  to  all 
cases  of  discipline  whatever.  I  conclude,  then,  that  this  pas- 
sage, according  to  its  obvious  literal  import,  has  to  de  with 
individual,  private  offences  only,  and  should  never  be  ap- 
plied as  law  for  discipline  m  any  other  cases. 

The  following  then  may  be  laid  down  as  the  principles  of 
discipline  which  bind  the  church  in  all  cases  whatever. 

1.  Discipline  is  in  no  case  whatever  to  be  exercised,  but 
for  moral  offences.  Errors  in  doctrine,  and  external  acts 
are  to  be  subjects  of  discipline,  only  on  the  ground  of  indi- 
cating moral  guilt.  Discipline  for  any  other  purpose,  is 
usurpation  in  the  church  of  Christ.  , 

2.  For  the  adjustment  of  all  private  individual  offences, 
the  direction  in  Matt.  18:  15—17  binds  us.  Excommunica- 
tion is  to  be  resorted  to,  only  when  the  efforts  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  of  the  church  superadded,  have  failed  to  reclaim 
the  offender,  and  he  remains  incorrigible  under  them  alL 

3.  In  all  cases  of  public  oflences  which  do  not  imply  es- 
tablished character  for  crime,  such  as  sin  committed  under 
sudden  temptation,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  to  be 
sought  within  the  church,  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  that  result.  Excommunication  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  only  when  the  offender  has,  by  resistance,  re- 
vealed the  character  of  incorr^ibility. 

4.  In  all  cases  of  gross  oflences  deliberately  conunitted, 
especially  when  individuals  professing  godliness,  are  detected 
in  carrying  out  plans  of  known  wickedness  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  they  are  at  once  to  be  put  out  of  the  church,  as 
soon  as  on  trial  had,  their  ^uUt  has  been  ascertained.  Trial 
is  then  to  be  held  for  one  object  only,  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  Discipline  then  would  indeed  be 
a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  of  discipline  in  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The 
whole  subject  thus  becomes  plain,  and  of  ready  application. 
The  want  of  such  an  understanding  of  the  subject  has  occa- 
sioned many  great  evils  in  the  church.    Discipline,  in  tke 
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first  insUmce,  is  commonly  exercised  for  offences  not  re« 
garded  as  involving  sin  at  aU.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  caseSf 
adjudicated  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  of  this  character,  asf 
for  instance,  deposition  on  account  of  imputed  errors  in  doc- 
trine. All  such  acts  are  usurpation  in  the  house  of  Godf 
just  as  much  as  the  denial  of  the  scriptures  to  the  brother- 
hood is  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  next  and  greatest  evil  is,  that  discipline  in  the  church 
has  ceased  in  a  very  great  degree  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.    This  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  the  true  principles  of  discipline  are  fully  set- 
tled in  the  estimation  of  the  church.    For  the  same  reason, 
excommunication  Is  almost  unresorted  to  for  any  offences  in ' 
some  churches.     Instead  of  being  regarded,  as  the  apostle 
affirms  it  to  be,  a  necessary  means  of  grace,  in  desperate 
cases,   excommunication  is   regarded  by  some  as  almost 
equivalent  to  the  final  reprobation  of  offenders.    Hence,  sus- 
pension, a  form  of  discipline  unknown  in  scripture  has  been 
substituted,  in  the  place  of  the  foim  of  punishment  directly 
prescribed  for  presumptuous  sins.     I  was  once  very  forcibly 
struck,  with  a  fact  that  I  witnessed,  that  clearly  indicated  how 
little  the  principles  of  discipline  have  been  fundamentally 
understood  in  the  church.     When  the  question  of  excommu- 
nication once  came  before  a  particular  church,  the  pastor^ 
who  is  seldom  in  darkness  on  any  such  subject,  expressed  the 
greatest  conceivable  horror,  at  its  being  resorted  to,  even  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  positively  required  in  the  Bible.  He  spoke 
of  this  form  of  penaltv,  as  placing  the  criminal  in  a  state  of 
almost  hopeless  reprobation,  and  adduced  with  manifest  ap- 
probation, the  example  of  a  distinguished  pastor,  who,  for 
that  reason,  never  did  resort  to  this  fearful  expedient.    The 
case  recorded  in  1  Cor.  5:  1 — 5,  was  brought  up,  to  show 
that  inspiration  prescribes  the  infliction  of  this  penalty,  in  the 
cases  when  it  is  demanded,  as  a  necessary  means  of  grace  to 
the  criminal  and  the  church  both.    The  pastor  started  the 
inquiry,  how  delivering  an  individual  over  to  Satan  could 
be  a  means  of  his  reformation.    What  not  this  the  meaning  / 
he  asked.     As  God  and  the  church  both  have  failed  to  reform 
him,  now  turn  him  over  to  the  devil,  and  see  what  he  can  do 
with  him.     The  apostle  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not 
refer  to  any  thing  done  after  the  offender  is  delivered  over, 
as  the  means  of  his  restoration,  but  to  the  act  of  the  church 
in  thus  delivering  him  over.  The  deep  reprobation  thus  heap-- 
ed  upon  his  crimes,  operates  to.  break  the  power  of  the  flesh, 
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and  thus  secure  the  salvation  of  the  spirit  hi  the  day  of  Jesod 
Christ.  It  was  this  act  which  was  effectual  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender^  in  the  case  referred  to  by  Paul.  "  Suffi- 
cient unto  such  an  one  Is  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
many.'*  The  united  reprobation  of  the  church  poured  upon 
his  crime  broke  his  proudj  rebellious  spirit>  and  that  to  such  an 
extent  that  Paul  subsequently  called  upon  the  church  to 
show  him  special  kindness^  "  lest  he  should  be  swallowed  up 
with  overmuch  sorrow."  Let  dlscipHne  be  adminntered 
upon  proper  principles,  and  it  would  always  powerfully  oper- 
ate for  the  sanctification  of  the  churph,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  offi^ndersk  As  now  generally  administered,  It  is 
neither,  as  I  have  before  saidi  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  nor  a 
praise  to  them  who  do  well. 

We  close  this  article,  with  a  remark  or  two,  on  the  man' 
ner  in  which  the  act  of  excommunication  should  be  perform- 
ed. On  this  point  we  have  heard  some  things  which  we  by  no 
means  approve.    A  series  of  Essays^  for  example,  appeared 
upon  the  subject,  some  years  since,  in  the  Oberlin  Evange* 
list.    In  these  essays,  it  was  very  strongly  urged  that  when*' 
ever  such  act  was  performed,  thei'e  should  not  only  be  the 
avoidance  of  haste  oil  the  part  of  the  church,  but  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  should  be  held,  as  preparatory  to  the  act| 
and  as  a  means  of  giving  it  solemnity  and  power.    There  id 
no  question,  but  that  the  exclusion  of  an  individual  from  th^ 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church  should  be  regarded 
as  a  solemn  act,  and  should  be  performed  in  such  &  manner 
as  to  make  as  deep  an  inlpression  as  possible  upon  the  offend- 
er, the  church  and  the  world.  We  are  by  no  means  persuad- 
ed however,  that  the  expedient  above  referred  to,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  operate  to  the  production  of  sUch  a  result. 
Wicked  men  loVe  notoriety.    To  Obtain  it,  they  will  even 
perpetrate  crime,  as  in  the  case  where  oiie  of  the  seven  won* 
ders  of  the  Xvorld  was  destroyed  by  an  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  being  known  to  posterity.    Now  let  a  church  of 
many  hundred  members  come  to^emer  to  hold  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  every  tune  offenders  In  her  communion  be- 
come incorrigible,  and  it  wo|iid  operate  to  generate  in  them 
a  sense  of  self-importance.      Such  iiidividuals  would  be- 
among  the  first  to  call  for  such  k  day  when  about  to  be 
put  out  of  the  church,  and  would  be  greatly  offended,  if  they 
should  not  receive  their  exclusion  through  such  ceremonies.- 
Instead  of  being  ecclesiastically  hatied  with  such  pomp  anct 
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circumstaQce,  gross  offenders,  in  most  instances  should  rath- 
er be  "dragged  forth  to  the  burial  of  an  ass."  In  other  words> 
the  penalty  of  exclusion  should  be  promptly  executed,  as 
soon  as  the  offence  stands  revealed  before  the  church.  The 
highest  efficacy  of  the  act  depends  upon  this.  Thus  the  rep- 
rooation  expressed  for  the  crime  is  likely  to  be  felt.  If  the 
church  would  hold  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  account  of 
offences,  it  should  be,  as  a  general/rule,  on  account  of  their 
frequent  occurrence,  and  not  with  reference  to  specific  cases* 
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In  all  rationsd  minds,  whether  cultivated  or  not/  (here  ex* 
bts  the  idea  that  some  actions  are  -morally  rights  and  others 
morally  wrong, 

lissentially  connected  with,  and  involved  in  the  same  idea, 
is  that  of  obligation,  and  consequently  that  of  moral  desert, 
or  of  merit  and  demerit.  From  this  kst  arises  the  idea  of 
reward  and  punishment^  or  the  idea  of  retribution.  As  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  obligation^  and  moral  desert 
are  in  all  rational  minds^  so  there  is  no  idea  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  more  familiar  than  with  that  of  moral  retri- 
bution. No  man  ever  did  or  can  contemplate  an  act  of  man- 
ifest virtue  or  flagrant  wrong,  without  the  spontaneous  af- 
firmation, the  sul^ect  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  ac* 
cording  to  the  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  the  act  imputed 
to  hbn.  This  conviction  arises  alike  in  the  miod  of  the  child 
and  of  the  man,  of  the  savage  and  of  the  sage.  All  men  too, 
when  performing  such  acts  thenu^lves,  spontaneously  anti- 
cipate such  retributions^  from  intelligent  beings  around  them, 
and  especially  from  God,  the  Judge  of  alL    Says  Coleridge, 

**  How  deeply  seated  the  conscience  is  in  the  human  soul  is  seen  in  the  ef- 
fect which  sudden  caiamitieB  produce  on  jrnilty  men  even  when  unaided  by 
any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punlsmnent  after  death.  The  wretched 
criminal  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a  lonf  sleep  bewUdered  with  the  new 
ll^t  and  half  recoliectinff,  half  striving  to  recollect  a  fearful  something  he 
knows  not  what,  but  which  he  will  reoognixe  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  name, 
already  interprets  the  calamities  fnto  juagmeutg,  executions  of  a  seateooe 
passed  by  an  invisible  judge ;  as  If  the  vast  pyre  of  the  last  judgment  were 
already  kindled  in  an  unknown  distance,  and  some  flashes  of  it  darting  forth 
at  intervals  beyond  the  rest  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  the  fsce  of  his 
soul  The  calamity  may  consist  in  loss  of  fortune  or  onaraoter  or  reputa- 
tion ;  but  you  hear  no  repreta  from  him.  Remorse  extinguishes  all  regret ; 
and  remorse  is  the  implieU  creed  of  the  guilty." 

A  company  of  young  men  were  passinc  one  morning  into 
a  city  in  an  omnibus  from  a  neighboring  village,  where  they 
had  spent  the  night  in  dissipation.  They  were  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly noisy  and  boisterous,  a  thing  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  flagging  spirits,  and  hush  down  the  voice  of  that  in- 
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ward  monitor  with  whom  Uie  guilty  dread  to  hold  converse. 
As  the  vehicle  passed  along  hy  the  abodes  oi  that  city's 
dead,  one  of  the  vouth^  pointing  to  the  place,  exclabned, — 
there,  boys,  is  what  I  hate;  soon  we  shall  be  there;  and 
where  shadl  we  be  then  7  The  words  I  quote  from  memory « 
The  precise  sentiment  is  here  expressed.  The  question 
**  Where  shall  we  be  then  7"  was  indeed  as  a  sudden  flash 
from  the  pyre  of  the  last  Judgment  upon  the  consciences  of 
those  young  men.  The  voice  of  reveliy  was  instantlv  hush- 
ed. All  was  silent,  in  that  omnibus,  as  the  house  of  deaths 
So  they  passed  on  until  the  narrator  of  the  incident  under 
consideration  left  the  vehicle.  This  was  nothing  but  the 
awakening  into  distinct  consciousness,  in  those  minds,  of  the 
idea  of  retribution — an  idea  existing  alike  in  the  breasts  of 
all  intelligent?,  and  which  continually  points  to  the  solemn 
ftiture  for  its  full  realization. 

It  is  a  matter  of  foct  of  which  every  one  is  conscious  that 
when  we  have  done  right  or  wrong — ^when  we  have  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  the  law  of  justice,we  judge  that  we  deserve  re- 
ward or  punishment,  according  to  the  character  of  our  con- 
duct. "  It  is  moreover,"  in  the  language  of  Cousin, "  a  feet 
that  we  do  receive  reward  or  punishment, 

1.  In  the  approbation  of  conscience,  or  in  the  bitterness 
of  remorse, 

2.  In  the  esteem  or  blame  of  our  fellow  men,  who,  them- 
selves moral  beings,  judge  also  of  good  and  bad  as  we  do, 
and  like  us,  judge  that  right  and  wrong  merit  reward  and 
punishment,  and  do  punish  and  reward  according  to  their 
notion  of  our  actions,  sometimes  by  the  sentence  of  their 
esteem  or  blame,  sometimes  by  physical  punishments  and 
rewards,  which  positive  laws,  the  legitimate  interpreters  of 
the  law  of  nature,  hold  ready  for  action ; 

3.  If  we  raise  our  thoughts  beyond  this  world — if  we 
conceive  of  God  as  we  ought,  not  only  as  the  author  of  the 
physical  world,  but  as  the  father  of  the  moral  world — as  the 
very  substance  of  good  and  of  the  moral  law,  we  cannot 
but  conceive  that  God  ought  also  to  hold  ready  rewards 
and  punishments  for  those  who  have  fulfilled  or  broken  the 
law." 

IMPORT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  RETRIBUTIONS. 

Every  fundamental  idea  in  the  human  mind  implies  the 
actual  existence  of  a  corresponding  realitv.  Else  nature 
herself  in  her  most  sacred  revelations  is  a  liet  and  nothing 
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else.  The  question  which  here  arises,  is,  what  is  the  reality 
which  the  idea  umler  consideration  indicates  and  reveals  7 
The  idea  is  that  the  virtuous  ofught  to  be  rewarded  and  the 
vicious  punished.  The  reality  which  this  idea  indicates  is 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  and  punuhed  according  to  their 
real  deserts.  The  question  now  before  us,  is,  what  is  this 
reality?  Various  theories  have  been  proposed,  each  of 
which  professes  to  shadow  it  forth  as  it  is.  We  will  notice 
some  of  them. 

The  Doctrine  of  Natural  Consequences. 

The  first  that  we  notice  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Consequences.  According  to  this  doctrine,  all  the  evil  that 
moral  agents  do  or  can  deserve  for  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
wickedness,  is  simply  and  exclusively  the  unhappiness  they 
experience  in  the  perpetration  of  the  act  itself.  This  idea 
expresses  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  retribution  as  it 
lies  in  all  minds.  According  to  this  idea,  if  an  individual 
should  perpetrate  any  act  or  series  of  acts  conceivable,  and 
should  the  next  moment  repent,  he  deserves  no  form  or  de- 
gree of  punishment  for  what  he  has  done,  and  can  be  de- 
prived of  no  privilege  or  immunity  whatever,  without  fla- 
grant injustice.  If  he  should  continue  ever  so  wicked  also, 
no  punishment  can  justly  be  inflicted  upon  him,  no  privilege 
or  immunity  taken  from  him,  on  account  of  past  misdeeds. 
Present  unhappiness  naturaUy  and  necessarily  resultingfrom 
present  misdeeds,  is  all  that  moral  agents  do  or  can  deserve 
for  any  forms  of  ill-doing  actual  or  conceivable.  It  enters 
also  as  an  essential  element  into  this  idea,  that  God  and  all 
other  beings  are  bound  to  treat  the  most  ^rirtuous  and  the 
most  wicked  in  all  respects  alike,  and  to  continue  to  them,at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  facilities  for 
good,  or  happiness.  Any  departure  from  this  would  be  the 
infliction  of  retributions  other  than  natural  consequences. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  natural  consequences,  according  to 
its  necessary  and  essential  elements.  We  aflirm  that  it  does 
not  express  the  idea  of  retribution,  as  it  lies  in  all  minds, 
and  affirm  it  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  doc- 
trine, neither  God,  nor  any  intelligent  being  has  any  right 
to  express,  either  in  word  or  act,  any  disapprobation  or  ab- 
hon'ence  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  wrong-doers,  what- 
ever their  crimes  may  be.  This  would  be  the  infliction  of 
positive  pain  upon  them,  over  and  above  what  they  sufler 
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as  the  natural  coDsequenc^s  of  their  crimes.  If  it  is  right 
and  the  daty  of  all  to  givie  such  expressions  at  idl  of  their 
convictions  and  feelings  in  respect  to  wrong  doing,  it  most 
be  becaiffie  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the  crime,- and  the  pub- 
lic good,  deMand  it.  Now  if  these  reasons  permit  and  de^ 
mand  that  this  form  of  punishment  be  hiflicted  on  wrong-do- 
ers, they  permit  and  demand  any  form  of  punishment  which 
intrinsic  merit  and  the  public  good  require  f  and  the  doc^ 
trine  under  consideration  is  and  must  be  false. 

3.  According  to  this  doctrine,  no  individuals  have  a  right 
to  expose  to  public  reprobation,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  any  class  of  wrong  doers,  even  when  such  disclosures  are 
indispensable  to  save  multitudes  from>falling  into  fatal  snares 
which  they  are  deliberartely  laying  for  the  destruction  of 
their  virtue-,  peace  and  prosperity.  Hiis  too  would  be  a  pos- 
itive infliction  upon  the  wrong  doer  over  and  above  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  crimes.  If  this  is  permitted  and 
demanded,  so  is  anv  form  or  degree  of  punishment  which 
justice  and  the  public  good  require.  Who  would  dare  to 
take  the  ground  that  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  shall  not  be 
exposed,  even  when  the  salvation  of  the  innocent  demand 
such  disclosure? 

3.  According  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  this  doc- 
trine, no  one  is  bound,  nor  has  God  or  the  public  any  righi 
to  require  the  criminal  to  repair  any  injuries  which  he  may 
have  inflicted  upon  others.  Suppose  that  an  individual,  who' 
is  worth  millions  has  set  Are  to  the  dwelling  of  a  neighbor 
and  thereby  stripped  him  of  all  that  he  possesses.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  criminal  is  under  no  obligation  whatever, 
nor  has  God  or  the  public  a  right  to  require  him  to  part  with  a 
single  farthing  of  his  great  estate  to  repair  the  hijury  he  has 
done.  He  has  already  endured,  In  the  very  act  of  crime, 
all  the  evil  that  crime  deserves.  He  owes  the  injured  man 
nothing  at  all,  and  to  compel  him  to  do  anything  to  repair 
the  injury  he  has  done,  is  to  inflict  a  positive  penalty  upon 
liim  over  and  above  the  natural  consequences  of  his  crimes, 
an  infliction  which  would  justify  any  form  of  penalty  which 
justice  and  the  public  good  demand.  Who  is  prepared  to 
embrace  a  doctrine  legitimately  and  necessarily  fraught  with 
such  consequences  as  that  detailed  above  ?  We  must  adopt 
them  or  abandon  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  If  we 
do  adopt  them,  we  assume  that  necessary  Intuitions  of  the 
universal  intelligence  on  the  subject  are  false.  For  that  in- 
telligence afllirms  that  the  wrong-doer  is  bound  to  do  all  he 
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ctokf  aod  mtiy  of  right  be  ^constrained  to  endure  all  that  is 
requisite  to  repair  injuries  which  by  crime  he  has  perpetra-* 
ted. 

4k  Aocording  lo  this  doctrine,  the  most  yirtuous  agents  in 
eadsteoee  enjoy,  and  the  most  criminal  endure,  at  every  mo*^ 
ment,  amid  all  the  circumstances  of  their  being,  all  that  they 
desenre.  The  martyr  while  actually  enduring  the  tortures 
of  the  inquisition,  and  Christ  himself  upott  the  cross,  enjoy, 
and  the  most  flagrant  criminal,  in  the  very  act  of  debauchery 
endares  all  that  they  merits  Who  can  believe  that?  Suppose 
that  the  virtue  of  the  martyr  and  his  torture  under  the  most 
fearfiil  rack  of  the  inquisition  were  to  continue  on  as  they 
are  forever.  Is  this  all  the  good  that  the  fairest  forms  of 
virtue^  m  the  universe  really  deserve  !  It  is  so  according  to 
this  doctrine.  So  of  evil-doers  when  their  guilt  and  pleas- 
ures are  at  their  greatest  heights 

5.  If  this  doctrine  is  trucj  God  and  all  other  beings,  as 
stated  above,  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  to  render  lul  the 
circumstances  and  facilities  of  the  most  virtuous  and  wicked^ 
for  the  enjoyment  of  good,  in  all  I'espects  absolutely  equal> 
the  character  of  each  continuing  what  It  is*  Any  departure 
from  this  principle  would  imply  governmental  retributions, 
over  and  above  the  natural  consequences  of  good  or  ill^io- 
ing.  Now  every  intelligent  being  can  not  but  know,  that 
any  doctrine  necessarilylnvolving  such  consequences  as  the 
one  under  consideration  does,  is  not  only  false,  but  infinitely 
impious.  Yet  no  one  can  consistently  hoM  the  doctrine  of 
natural  consequences,  without  receiving  these  conclusions 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth* 

6.  If  this  doctrine  is  true^  conscience  also  should  never 
reproach  an  individual  for  any  past  act,  however  flagrant  it 
may  have  been.  The  inctividual  has,  in  the  act  itself,  re- 
ceived all  the  punisliment  that  his  crime  deserved.  Not  a 
pang>  from  any  cause  whatever,  should  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  In  aocordaace  with  this  principle  the  Most  High 
ought  to  have  constituted  the  human  conscience.  But  who  is 
not  aware  that  conscience  has  the  same  power  to  pierce  the 
soul  with  agony  for  a  crime  committed  many  years  ^o,  as 
it  had  the  moment  after  the  deed  was  performed.  Every 
man  can  not  but  be  conscious  that  the  same  desert  of  pun* 
ishment  attaches  to  the  criminal  now,  on  account  ot  the 
crime,  that  did  attach  to  him  the  moment  after  it  was  perpe- 
trated. 
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7.  If  this  doctrine  is  true,  no  mich  thing  as  real  merit  or 
demerit  attaches  to  the  actions  of  intelligent  beingSt  what- 
ever they  may  be.  To  say  that  a  consequent  wUch  caa 
not  but  follow  from  a  given  antecedent,  ought  to  follow  it, 
is  merely  to  use  words  without  meaning.  To  say,  then,  that 
all  the  reward  or  punishment  that  right  or  wrong  doing  de- 
serves, is  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  wHich  can  not  but 
follow  from  its  commission,  n  to  say  that  real  desert  of 
good  or  ill  attaches  to  no  acts  of  intelUcent  beings  what- 
ever ;  in  other  words,  that  the  ideas  of  obligation  ami  moral 
desert  are  chimeras,  and  nothing  else. 

8.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  intuitive  convictions  of 
the  race.  No  individual  can  o^mtemplate  an  act  of  flagraoit 
wrong,  without  affirming  the  right  and  duty  of  G^  and  the 
world  to  inflict  corresponding  punishment  upon  the  offender, 
any  more  than  he  can  conceive  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
The  doctrine  of  governmental  retribution  according  to 
deeds  is,  if  any  is,  a  first  truth  of  the  universal  intelligence. 

9.  This  doctrine  also  is  as  palpably  opposed  to  inspiration 
as  it  is  to  reason.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  prove  from  the 
Rble  that  there  are  none  but  governmental  retributions,  than 
to  deduce  from  any  of  its  teachings  the  doctrine  of  natural 
consequences.  The  scriptures  do  not  overlook  either.  But 
the  former  is  the  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  the  most  of 
its  teachings  manifestly  pertain.  If  this  doctrine  is  true, 
God  can  legitimately  be  to  no  being  an  object  of  either  hope 
or  fear.  All  that  deserves  regard  is  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  our  conduct.  How  opposed  to  this  are  the  en- 
tire teachings  of  the  Bible. 

10.  FinaUy,  if  governmental  retributions  do  not  enter  as 
fundamental  elements  into  the  divine  goverom^it,  God-s 
character  for  wisdom  and  goodness  can  hardly  be  vindi- 
cated. Man,  as  a  rational  being,  is  evidently  constituted  to 
be  influenced  by  such  considerations,  more  than  by  almost 
all  others.  I  do  not  here-refer  merely  to  the  principle  of 
hope  and  fear ;  but  to  the  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit  and 
consequently  of  retributions  according  to  deeds.  Character 
developed  in  harmony  with  these  ideas  is  the  most  .beaut^l 
and  perfect  of  which  the  mind  can  conceiTe.  Consequently, 
no  imas  so  strongly  influenoe  mind  as  the  hope  of  good 
and  fear  of  ill,  resting  upon  the  id«M  of  retr^Nitions  accord- 
ing to  deeds.  If  human  nature  demands  any  thing,  it  is 
81^  a  form  of  government  as  this.  If  God  has  failed  to 
institute  such  a  government.  He  has  failed  to  adapt  his  ad- 
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•fluHtstnilSoii  to  the  fimdwfimttl  kws  of  the  minds  to  which 
He  haa  given  egdstence*  Howctnhiscbancter  forwiackNai 
«id  goMneM  be  viiidicated  on  such  a  suppositkm  1 

Tie  dpotrmeHuU  pumukmtnt  BkemUL  be  iniicted  cnlp  m 
mmeoMcfrtformadan.  ^  ^ 

IL  Another  form  in  which  the  idea  of  retribntton  has 
been  announced,  is  this.  Retributions,  as  far  as  criminJLls  are 
oooeemed,  shall  have  a  fundamental  reference  to  the  rtformr 
ctiom  of  the  ofiender,  and  shall  be  administered  only  as  a 
msofi^  to  ihie  end.  Whatever  the  crimes  of  the  offender  may 
have  been,  all  the  punishment  he  deserves,  all  that  God  or 
any  intelligent  beings  liave  a  ri^  to  inflict  upon  him,  is 
naerely  WMt  is  necessary  to  restore  him  to  happiness  and 
virtue.  In  all  punishment,  acoonling  to  this  theory,  neidier 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the  criminal,  nor  the  interests  of  tiie 
puUic,  axe  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning  at  all,  but  sinndy 
and  exclusively  the  reformation  and  peace  of  the  offender. 
If  the  former  ideas  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  at  aU» 
then  we  have  another  theory  than  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Punishment  could  no  longer  have  even  a  primary 
r^rence  to  the  good  of  the  (lender.  Intrinsic  justice  and 
the  public  good  involving  a  much  higher  interest  titan  that 
of  the  individual,  if  these  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  at 
all,  retributions  of  course  should  have  a  primary  reference 
to  them,  and  only  a  secondary  to  the  individual.  Further,  if 
the  former  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  then  aB  tliat  in- 
trinsic justice  and  the  puUic  good  demand^  should  be  in- 
flicted, even  though  the  interests  of  the  individual  should 
be  wholly  sacrific^  thereby.  If  the  great  and  less  become 
ineompatiUey'the  former,  of  course^  stould  supercede  the  lat» 
ter.  The  doctrine  of  retribution*  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  the  offender  can  be  eonsistently  maintainedt  only  to  the 
exekmonof  all  fundamental  r^rence  to  any  other  consid- 
erationsi.  Against  sudi  a  theory*  we  urge  the  following,  to 
our  mind,  insuperaUe  objections. 

1.  This  theory  totally  excludes  the  idea  of  intrinsic  merit 
or  dem^rit,  as  attaching  in  imy  ferm«  to  moral  action.  To 
msy  that  all  that  vice  in  any  form  deserves,  is  what  is  requi- 
site to  its  own  oocreetiont  is  to  affirm^  that  itdeserves  no 
form  or  degree  of  punishment  as  such.  If  an  individual  is 
luBicted  with  disease,  and  any  remedy  exists*  it  ought  to  he 
administored.  What  if  we  should  say,  for  that  reason,  that 
the  subject  merited  the  remedy,  and  the  disease  deserved  it  ? 
We  shoidd  certainly,  in  that  case*  use  words  without  mean- 
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Qig.  Equally  idle  mid  mweMiM  wimM  it  be,  on  the  theo- 
ry under  consideratioB,  to  talk  about  crime  as  meijting.  its 
own  remedy,  and.  the  crkmnal  dMurviag  to  be  rortored  to 
virtue  and  happioe«>  The  truth  Is,  that  the  ftnidwiaental 
element  of  the  idea  of  (i|jemerit^  ts,  Intrinsie  desert  of  punish* 
onent  as  such^  Any  theory  that  fundamentally  contradicts 
this  idea,  as  the  one  under  consideration  does,  s^nds  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  neoessary  intukiens  of  the  universal  Intel- 
ligencew 

3.  According  to  dus  theory,  if  theoffender  should  become 
perfectly  incorrigible — reformatioii  become  hopeless,  no  pun* 
ishment  in  aof  form  or  degree^  couM  be  justly  inflicted  up<Hi 
him.  On  the^tber  hand,  he  should  be  treated,  in  all  re<> 
spects  a^  if  he  were  purely  and  perfectly  virtuous.  Punish- 
ment  aeeording  to  th»  theory  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  is  to  be 
inflicted  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  If  the  end  ceases  to  be  an  olriect  of  hope,  this 
ceases  to  be  a  means,  and  cannot  rationally  be  employed  as 
8uch.  'All  then,  who  are  confirmed  in  virtuet  and  incorrigt<^ 
ble  in  crime  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  alike.  If  Uut 
latter  should  be  treated  with  less  kindness  than  the  ismrnr, 
this  would  be.  punishment  inflated,  not  as  a  means  of  re» 
formation,  and  therofore,  according  to  the  theory  under  con- 
sideration, unjustly  iniicted.  Nom  we  add  that  any  the* 
ory  that  in  its  necessary  luteal  consequences,  as  this  one 
does,  requires  that  the  best  and  the  worst  beings  that  do  or 
tmn  exist,  shoidd  be  treated  in  all  respects,  alike,  must  be 
false,  and  of  most  fataJ  moral  ^tendency  ? 

3.  Punishment  inflicted  according  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  theory,  can  have  no  reformatory  tendency 
whatever,  but  must  possess,  in  all  respects  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. Take  fitmi  crime,  as  this  theory  necewarily  does, 
die  idea  ofinirinsic  desert  of  punjehment,  and  punishment  in 
the  estimation  of  the  sidbjeet  and  puhlie  aUke,  beoomes  notfak 
ing  else  but  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  can  have  no  reform*- 
«tory  tendency,  whatever ; ,  but  nutft,  in  all  respects*  e:xert  an 
opposite  influence. 

4.  If  this  theory  is  true,  let  an  individual  commit  any  crime 

.conceivable,  and  tiie  neik  moment  repent  of  it«  he  neither 

/iesprves  any  form  or  d^ree  of  pimislunent  inr  what  he  hat 

done,  nor  can  he  be  justly  def/nreA  of  any  privil^^es  or  iniK 

Homintty  on  account  of  it,  how  mnoh  soever  intiinrie  justice 

4uid  the  public  interests  may  require  it    The  cod  of  ponkdi*- 

meet  in  every-form  and  degree,  has,  in  the  case  supiH)sed« 
43# 
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been  answered;  None^  thereftre  to  deferred,  op  can  be  jusdy 
foflieted.  Now  eveiry  one  oaimot  but  know,  that  the  ill  desert 
,  whieh  ftttiriiee  to  cTinie,  p«rtalm  «Gl»lvety 
and  net  at  all  to  the  coadoetof  the  crimiaal  after  the  deed 
has  been  perpetratedr  Hit  inabilfty  to  p<d>li«  jcetice  de-*^ 
pendt  exdaanrelyon  the  former,  and  not  at  all  «qpon  the  lat- 
ter oireamstanee.  No  principle  in  moral  legislation  can  poe<^ . 
sibljr  be  of  more  fatal  lendency  than  thlsy  that  an  individual 
may  commit  any  crime  conceivablef  and  then  free  himselfr 
by  an  act  after  the  deed,  from  all  desert  of  blame  or  pun^ 
lament,  on  account  of  that  crime. 

5.  if  tbk  theory  is  Inieyall  confession  <^  iU  desert,  all  peti- 
tions for  pardon  addreseed  to  God  or  other  beings  for  any 
offences  whatever,  when  real  reforttNition  h«  been  affected< 
ate  wholly  miproper  and  erknhial.  Ill  desert,  atccording  to 
the  theory,  does  not  exist,  after  refbrmaitioa  is  completed^ 
To  confess  it  when  it  does  not  exist  is  itself  a  crimen  All 
confessions  of  desert  of  puiBshment,»aU  pelrtions  for  pardon 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  truly  repented  are 
unlawful  and  criminal,  if  this  theory  fa  true^  Now  who  is 
not  deeply  aware,  that  an  essential  element  of  true  repent-^ 
ance  is  a  hearty  admission  and  confession  of  the  fact  of  iU 
desert,  as  still  attaohiiig  to  the  subject,  notwithstanding  his 
return  to  \irtu6^  and  a  ccmseqcient  eamest  supplk^tion  for 
pard(ni  t  That  does  and  most  enter  as  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment  into  reformation,  which,  SKx^ording  to  this  theory 
m  rendered  unlawful  and  oriminai  by  refbrmation*  -  A  theory 
involving  such  consequences,  must,  of  course  be  false. 

'  The  True  Tkeoryannmmced. 

III.  It  now  remains  to  announce  the  idea  of  retribution  ^ 
as  it  ties  hi  reality,'  in  the  universal  Intelligence.'  The  idea 
wiH  be  found,  on  a  carefiil  analysis/  to  contiki  the  following^ 
elements. 

L  It  has  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  merit  and  dtemertt,  as  in- 
trinsicaliy  attaching  to  right  or  wrong  moral  action.  The 
conception  of  such  action  is  always  attended  with  the  affirm - 
'  ation,  that  virtue  creates,  aod  vice  orsin  annUnfaites  a  right 
to  good  or  happiness.  No  ooe  can  contemplate  sock  aetiony. 
witb^nit  «]ch  conviction  arisiag  ia  his  mand. 

%  The  IU  desert  attached  to  wiofig  doing  is  aiwayii  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  kncrnn^daimiwlatgd^  andtbe  iramraia- 
ieret^  dim^ffgardeifki  tbe  act.    This  prineiple  yasaersi^- 
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obtains  in  Ae  judgmeato  of  all  imo  in  respect  to  moral  to 
tion.  Why  do  aU  men  regard  it^  as  a  greatercvkne  in  a  child 
to  strike  its  parentt  than  a  brother  or  aislet  ?  Beaaose  they 
do  and  must  judge  that  the  ckoms  of  the  formepare  htgtierf 
than  those  of  the  latlen  By  the  same  pcindple  we  jo^e  ojf 
the  gtiUt  attadwd  to  the  ▼k4ation  of  all  eiaknS)  human  and 
.  dnrine-" 

3«  The  ill  desert  attadifng  to  wrong  domg  pertains  exdu- 
stvety  to  whitt  is  intrhisie  in  tiie  act  itself,  aiid  does  not  de* 
pend  at  all  upon  the  condoct  of  the  subject  after  its  per^ 
petrcUian*  The  act  is  itself  remahis  what  it  is»  and  conse* 
quently  its  ill  desert,  whatever  the  stibsequent  conduct  of 
the  perpetrator  may  be.  This  is  a  untrersal  principle  in  all 
systems  of  wise  and  righteous  moral  lefftslatjon.  No  princi^ 
piei  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  oonceiyed  of»  of  more  fatal  and 
pernicious  tendency,  than  the  idea^  that  the  crimmalitv  of  an 
act,  or  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  perpetrator  to  punishments 
can  be  done  away  with,  by  any  acts  of  his  subsequent  to  its 
perpetration. 

4.  Air  retribution  shall  have  a  primary  refereoccr  not  to 
the  good  of  the  criminal,  but  to  intrinsic  jusHoe  and  the  in^ 
terests  and  rights  of  the  public.  Whenever  the  good  of  the 
individual  can  be  secured,  in  consistency  with  these  latter 
and  higher  ends^  it  should  of  course  be  done.  These  latter 
however  are  the  higher  and  supreme  ends,  and  whenever  the 
former  are  incompatiUe  with  these,  it  must  be  sacrificed  en- 
tirely. Upon  such  principles,  we  cannot  but  affirm^  all  sys' 
terns  of  moral  legislation  ought  to  proceed.  The  individual 
that  wantonly  tramples  upon  sacred  rights,  and  disregards 
and  sacrifices  Immortal  interests,  in  the  just  judgments  of 
all  men,  forfeits  all  the  good,  and  becomes  obnoxious  to  all 
the  evil,  the  infliction  of  which  is  requisite,  to  guard  and 
sanctify  those  rights  and  interests  in  public  estimation*  Such 
is  the  idea  of  retribution  as  it  lies  in  the  universal  Intelli- 
gence/ A  few  additional  remarks  are  deemed  requisite  to  its 
full  elucidation. 

KEtlARKS. 

1.  We  now  perceive-  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  the 
Idea  of  moral*  law  from  all  other  ideas.  It  is  the  tdea'abgve 
elucidated,  that  of  retributions^.  Talce  this  one  elisment  from 
moral  law,  aod  itceaoes  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  a  necessary 
conception  of  which  is,  that  the  desert  of  good  or  ill  attaeh^^^ 
as  andmost  aitadi  to  him^wfao  obeys  or  wobeys  it.. 
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2.  The  doctrine  cf  eltiftftl  iMrifaolkNUH  as  it  standa  re- 
vealed in  the  light  of  the  idea  above  elucidated,  next  claims 
our  attaatien*  This  dodritte  when  placed  m  the  light  of  the 
clfttms  of  Gaod  upon  theloveaadobtdieiiceflndof  hteei^ariaat- 
ing  kingdom^  vqmi  the  virtue  of  creatures,  is  a  first  troth  of 
the  universal  Inteltige&ce.  Wh^i  Grod  reveals  Hhnself  to 
rational  beings,  he  stands  revealed  as  possessed  of  all  poa* 
sible  perfectionst  and  that  in  a  degree  absolutely  ininite,  axkd 
at  the  same  tiinue,  as  sustaii^g  relations  to  them  the  most 
sacred  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The  claims  of  CSod 
to  their  love  and  obedience  must  be  as  his  known  and  rec* 
ognized  perfections  and  relatioi^su  But  these  are  absolutely 
iiSinite.  The  violation  of  such  claims  must  involve  degrees 
of  guilt  absolutely  infinite,  that  is»  the  forfeiture  of  aU  good, 
or  it  must  involve  no  guilt  at  alL  The  claims  of  Grod,  and 
consequently  the  guilt  involved  in  violating  those  daims,  if 
He  has  any  claims  at  all,  must  be  as  his  Imown  perfections 
and  relations.  But  these,  as  said  before,  are  infinite.  The 
denial  of  the  infinite  ill-desert  of  sin,  in  other  words,  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration,  is  equival^it  to  a  denial  that 
any  guilt  in  any  fonn  whatever,  attaches  to  sin. 

The  same  conclusion  we  necessarily  arrive  at  when  sin 
is  contemplated  In  the  light  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom. 
The  interests  involved  in  that  kingdom  cannot  but  be  recog* 
nized  as  absolutely  infinite.  Bin  involves,  in  all  its  forms, 
a  disregard  of  such  interests*  Its  guilt  must  be  as  the  inter- 
ests disregarded,  in  other  words,  infinite.  He  that  will  not 
respect  and  seek  as  an  end  interests  known  to  be  infinite, 
must  himself  forfeit  alt  claims  to  good.  To  deny  this,  ne* 
cessarily  involves  the  denial  that  any  degree  of  ill-desert  at- 
taches to  sin  in  any  form  whatever.  For  if  ill-desert  exist 
at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  known  claims  violated,  and  the 
known  interests  disregarded.  We  have  no  other  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  ill-desert  of  sin. 

Nor  will  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  eternal  retributions 
under  the  divine  administration  tend,  as  some  aver,  to  ren-* 
der  the  pure  and  holy  unhappy.  In  all  such  minds,  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  the  public  weal  are  the  most  sacred  of  all 
otliers.  Any  dispensations  necessary  to  their  realization, 
w!ll  never  mar  the  peace  of  such  minds, 

3.  An  important  fact  connected  with  our  present  subject 
deserves  a  pasmng  notice  here.  It  is  this.  Whenever  the  idea 
of  retribution  has  dropped  out  of  men's  conceptions  o[  the 
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dime  gorreniBMiLty  tbe  Ma  of  the  di^ns  tseittewee-  hsetf- htt 
as  a  mattorof  ftnt,  in  a  carrespoaiiiiig  degree,  faded  from 
the  human  mind«  The  divoM  existence  has  either  been  fot^ 
meriy  denied^  or  has  evaporated  into  eeitaia  {eme^tf  ideal» 
.isn,  pantheisBv  or  aihlliflmt  in  which  all  cmiCcptioM  of  6^ 
as  a  real  substantial  existence  have  di8i4)peared  idtoffethe<L 
I  state  this  as  a  striking  fact  which  the  history  of  numan 
opinions  fplly  verifies. 

If  an  inquiry  is  made  in  respect  to  the  reason,  or  ground 
of  this  fac^  we  would  present  the  following  suggestions  as 
deserving  consideration.  If  we  entertain  such  thoughts  of 
God  as  render  Him  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  veneration, 
we  can  not  but  conceisre  of  Him,  as  in  the  language  of  Cou- 
sin, "holding  ready  rewards  and  punishments  for  those  whe 
have  fulfilled  or  broken  his  law."  When  men  dissociate 
from  their  conceptions  of  God,  the  Idea  of  Retribution, 
they  of  necessity,  in  their  inner  being  cease  to  entertain  any 
sentiments  of  respect  or  veneration  for  Him,  In  the  pres- 
ence of  flagrant  crime,  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal,  with  the  conception  that  He  will  not  render  de- 
served  retribations  to  the  guilty,  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  inters 
nal  sense  of  justice  and  truth  which  exists  as  a  necessary 
Jaw  of  universal  mind,  that  under  such  circumstances,  men 
will  either  wholly  deny  the  reality  of  the  divine  existence 
or  disrobe  the  Most  High  in  their  conceptions  of  Him,  oY 
all  those  attributes  by  which  He  is  qualified  to  act  at  all  as  a 
moral  governor.  Reason  as  well  as  revelation  afiirm  the 
the  great  truth,  that  when  men  entertain  the  idea  that 
God  will  not  require  x)f  creatures  according  to  their  deeds, 
they  will,  however  wicked  they  may  be,  contenm  Him  in 
their  hearts. 

4  The  idea  of  Retribution,  Instead  of  being  naturally 
abhorrent  to  the  mind,  is  in  full  harmony  with  tne  change- 
less laws  of  rational  esistence.  The  capability  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  idea  and  of  the  action  relatively  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  by  which  man  is  qualified 
to  take  his  place  among  the  great  intelligences  of  the  uni-* 
verse.  Great  virtues  can  exist  only  in  its  presence  and  un- 
der its  influence.  The  idea  of  merit — ^how  it  elevates  and  en- 
nobles mind.  The  idea  of  retributions  too  for  evil  doing, 
all  men  love  to  entertain  in  respect  to  all  crimes  but  those 
which  they  themselves  perpetrate,  so  congenial  is  this  idea 
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k)  muverMd  mind.  Any  lystem  of  philofophy  or  reUgkm 
whtcb  tends  to  obscure  this  idea,  or  weaken  its  influence  over 
the  mind,  is  of  more  pemioioas  tendency,  than  any  fonns 
of  practical  wickedness  can  be,  wiiile  conscience  is  1^  to  re- 
buke, and  shadow  forth  approaching  retributions  in  respe<^ 
%a  it. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BROTHERLY    LOVE, 

BY  PRB8.  MAHAN. 

D1JTT9  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  applications,  is,  as  far 
as  the  principle  of  moral  obligation  is  concerned,  one  and 
the  same.  Yet  the  forms  of  duty  which  bind  us  are  end* 
lessly  diversified,  ever  varying  as  the  relations  in  vv^hich, 
from  moment  to  moment,  we  find  ourselves  existing,  vary. 
We  find  ourselves  also,  at  each  moment  of  our  existence, 
sustaining  a  diversity  of  relations  to  beings  around  us, 
relations  on  account  of  which  a  corresponding  diversity 
of  forms  of  obligation  are  continuously  devolved  upon  us. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
love,  gratitude,  and  obedience  towards  God,  a  diversity  of 
forms  of  obligation,  growing  out  of  the  domestic,  social^ 
and  civil  relations,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  existing, 
bind  us,  in  respect  to  our  fellow  men. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  duty  thus  devolved  upon  us, 
flome  are  presented  in  the  scriptures  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance, such,  for  example,  as  '*  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Among  this 
class,  that  which  we  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  stands  conspicuous,  to  wit,  "brotherly  love." 
That  our  readers  may  have  distinctly  before  their  minds  the 
light  in  which  this  form  of  Christian  virtue  is  presented  in 
the  scriptures,  we  will  here  cite,  without  note  or  comment, 
a  few  passages  in  which  this  subject  is  referred  to.  "  Be- 
hold, how  ffood  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard:  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments." — 
Psabns  133:  1 — 2,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you.  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  sdso  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." — John  13 : 
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34 — 35.    ''This  is  my  conimandment,  That  ye  love  one 
another/ — 15:  12,    "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone;  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word: 
that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  abo  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  majr 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.    And  the  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
we  are  one." — 17:  20 — ^22.    "For  this  is  the  message  that 
ye  have  heard  from  the  besinningy  that  we  should  love  one 
another.    Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.    And  wherefore  slew  he  him?    Because 
his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous.    Mar- 
vel not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you.     We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.    He  that  loveth^not  his  brother,  abide th  in  death. 
Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderen  and  ye  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." — 1  JohUf 
3:  11 — 16.    ••Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  thern 
which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned;  and  avoid  them.    For  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly; 
and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the  simple.'* — Romans  16:  17 — 18.    "Let  brotherly  love 
continue.'* — Hebrews  13 : 1.     Not  only  a  paramount  import- 
ance, but  an  ineffable  beauty  attaches  to  this  last  precept, 
when  contemplated  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands. 
While  the  command  is  given,  "Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue," it  is  immediately  added,  "Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain  strangers,"  and  "Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them."    The  two  utmost  extremes  of  humanity 
are  here  presented  to  our  contemplation,  none  being  so  near 
to  us  as  those  who  with  us  belong  to  the  "household  of 
faith,"  and  none  naturally  so  remote  from  us,  as  "stran- 
gers," and  those  "  that  are  in  bonds."    These  precepts,  then, 
are  given  as  the  extreme  links  of  that  golden  chain  which 
binds  us  to  universal  humanity,  and  as,  consequently,  compre- 
hending every  form  of  duty  designated  by  the  term  philan- 
thropy, when  understood  in  its  widest  sense.    He  that.  In 
the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  sanctifies  "  his  brother,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "the  stranger,"  and  "them  that  are  in 
bonds,"  on  the  other,  will  foil  in  no  form  of  duty  to  those 
who  occupy  the  intermediate  relations. 
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Without  further  introductioo,  we  sbitli  now  ppocaed  t0 
the  elucidatioix  of  the  subject  before  us,  assumiog,  as  th# 
basis  of  our  remarks,  the  precept  above  cited, ''  Let  orotberly 
love  continue." 

I  I.  The  question  which  we  first  raise  in  respect  to  thif 
subject  isy  What  is  the  true  basis  of  this  *'new  command- 
ment?" To  this  question  but  one  answer  can  be  given,  to 
wit,  actual  membership  of  the  "  household  of  faith."  Oa 
what  basis  do  the  rigtits  of  brotherhood  in  the  domestic 
relations  rest?  On  one  basis  exclusively,  a  cammim  parenU 
^e.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  precept  under  considera- 
tion. To  those,  and  those  only,  who  have  mutually  been 
"  bom  of  God,"  does  this  precept  pertain.  Mo  other  rea- 
sons  do  or  can  exist  for  it  but  this  one.  Take  away  the  fapt 
that  there  is  on  earth  a  **  holy  nation^  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  peculiar  people,"  "  children  of  a  heavenly  birth,"  a  peopU 
who  have  been  reaUy  and  truly  "  bom  again,  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  a 
people  purified  from  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  selfishness, 
and  sin,  and  actually  graced  with  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
take  away  this  one  great  fact,  we  ^say,  and  no  basis  what- 
ever remains  for  the  precept,  '^Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue." 

No  relations  of  kindred  or  country,  no  natural  or  acquired 
perfections,  mental  or  physical,  aside  from  the  possession  of 
moral  purity,  no  external  relations  in  church  or  state,  con- 
stitute any  part  of  the  basis  of  this  form  of  Christian  virtue* 
For  other  reasons  we  may  be,  as  we  in  fact  are,  required  to 
love  individuals  as  men,  as  fellow  citizens,  and  as  connected 
with  us  by  domestic  ties ;  but  for  one  reascm  only  can  the 
command  bind  us  to  exercise  towards  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals,  "brotherly  love,"  the  single  fact  that  they  have 
been  **bom'  of  God,"  in  other  words,  that  with  us,  they 
have  a  common  parentage  that  is  really  and  truly  divine. 

All  other  relations  existing  among  men,  on  the  other 
band,  in  the  absence  of  moral  virtue,  constitute  so  many 
reasons  against  the  exercise  of  the  form  of  love  under  con- 
fiideration..  Two  individuals,  we  will  suppose^  have  a  com- 
mon standing  in  the  visible  church.  One  of  them  stands 
revealed  to  the  others  as  in  all  respects,  the  opposite  of  what 
lie  professes  to  be.  What  claims  has  he  upon  the  other  fat 
tbe  exercise  of  brotherly  love?  that  is,  to  be  esteemed  and 
treated  as  the  opposite  of  what  be  really  is?  The  existence 
of  the  mlaticai  supposed,  in  connection  with  a  violation  of 
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ttU  -  the  duties  which  that  relation  imposes,  constittites  the 
fiighest  jposstble  reasons  against  the  exercise  of  this  pecuHar 
form  of  love  towards  the  subject.  The  same  holds  true  In 
all  other  instances.  The  faithful  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  growing  out  of  the  diversified  relations  of  life,  cMi- 
^titutes  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  duty  of  ^•*' brotherly 
'love.**  A  violation  of  these  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  de* 
%troys  wholly  all  reasons  and  grounds  for  its  exercise.  To 
those  destitute  of  moral  virtue,  we  owe  other  duties  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  To  be  esteemed  and  treated,  how- 
ever, as  morally  pure,  that  is,  to  be  objects  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  love  under  consideration,  they  have  and  can  have 
no  claims  whatever.  Not  being  holy,  whatever  other  rela- 
tions they  may  sustain  to  us,  they  can  have  no  claim  to  that 
^peculiar  regard  due  only  and  exclusively  to  the  "pure  m 
heart.** 

11.  The  i^ext  inquiry  which  we  raise  pertains  to  tha  na^ 
iure  of  the  pecuKar  form  of  love  under  considerixtion.  We 
«ire  naturally  so  constituted,  that  when  we  contemplate  any 
form  of  excellence  which  we  very  highly  esteem  and  vidue,. 
an  affection  of  corresponding  strength  and  intensity  is 
thereby  generated  toward  tte  subject,  an  affection  render- 
hig  him  to  us,  personally,  an  object  of  strong  attachment 
iund  delight.  In  the  estimation  of  all  the  "  pure  in  heart,** 
holiness,  or  moral  virtue,  is  a  form  of  excellence  which  over- 
shadows all  others,  actual  and  conceivable,  and  consequently 
constitutes  a  basis  for  a  form  of  mutual  r^ard,  more  strong 
iand  endearing,  than  any  other,  or  even  than  all  other  rela- 
tions combined.  Brotherly  love  is  that  form  of  ag^ion  for 
moral  agents,  which  respect  for  moral  purity  generates  tJt 
the  hearts  of  the  mm^Uy  pure,  towards  those  who  are  reoMy 
and  truly  ^^pure  in  heart:^  In  principle  this  form  of  virtue 
is  one  and  the  same  with  all  other  forms,  havhig  its  basb  in 
Internal  respect  for  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves.  A» 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  virtue,  its  nature  and 
character  are  determined  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
object  towards  which  it  is  exercised.  The  meaning  of  the 
precept,  "Let  brotherly  love  continue,**  is  this.  Let  that 
•form  of  mutual  good  will,  attachment  and  delight,  which 
respect  for  moral  purity  generates  in  the  hearts  of  the 
morally  pure  towards  the  subjects  of  such  purity,  be  perpet- 
uated and  perfected  in  its  exercise,  amon^  those  who  have 
really  and  truly  been  bom  of  God,  one  toward  another. 
Thus  a  divine  brotherhood  is  created  unHte  all  otliets^  aftd 
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ad  superior  to  them  as  that  Trhich,  m  its  Tiatare,  is  nnohange- 
able  and  eternal,  is  to  that  which  is  mutable  and  transitory, 
a  divine  brotherhood,  very  properly  denominated  in  the 
scriptures,  **  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people.**"  Thus,  too,  a  form  of  virtue  is  manifested  to  the 
world,  more  benign  and  attractive,  and  more  indicative 
of  its  divine  origin,  tblin  any  other  of  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  conceived.  ^' By  this  shall  all -men  know 
Aat  ye  are  my  disciples,  K  ye  have  love  one  toward 
another.** 

'  in.  The  next  inquiry  which  arises  is,  the  conditions  on 
which  we  are  required  to  exercise  this  peculiar  form  of  love 
towards  any  individuals  or  classes  of  men.  As  the  precept 
requiring  its  ex;ercise  has  its  basis  in  one  fact  exclusively,  the 
actual  existence  of  moral  purity,  so  this  precept  bmds  us  to 
its  exercise  relatively  to  particular  individuals  or  classes  of 
men,  when  and  only  when  the  actual  existence  of  such  pu- 
rity in  them  has  been  manifested  to  us  in  their  visible  con-- 
duct*  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.**  Holiness 
manifested  is  the  exclusive  condition  of  obligation  to  exer* 
cise  brotherly  love  towards  any  persons  whatever.  How- 
ever holy  and  pune  an  individual  may  be,  no  obligation  rests 
upon  us  to  esteem  and  treat  him  as  sKich,  till  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing  his  character  m  it  is. 

A  profession  of  religion  is,  in  many  cases,  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  favdr  of  such  heart  purity  in  the  subject. 
in  others,  it  may  be  no  evidence  at  all ;  and  in  some  it  may 
even  be  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as, 
for  example,  a  standing  in  a  church  known  to  be  fundament- 
ally erroneous  in  doctrine  and  practice  both.  However  this 
may  be,  a  mere  visible  profession  of  holiness  is  nowhere 
presented  in  the  scriptures,  as  the  condition  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  towards  the  subject  "  brotherly  love,**  holl- 
ness  manifested,  in  whatever  drcumstances  it  exists,  being 
Hs  exclusive  object.  Judas  was,  in  Christ*s  regard,  none  the 
less  a  devil,  because  he  had  a  standing  as  a  disciple.  It  is 
tile  real  "brotherhood**  towards  whom  we  are  required  to 
exercise  "  brotherly  love,**  and  not  those  who  "have  a  name 
to  live  and  are  dead.**  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  required 
to  beware  of  "ravening  wolves,*'  who  come  to  us  "In 
,sheep*8  clothmg,**  to  "  mark**  and  "  avoid  all  who  cause 
divisions  and  oflences**  in  the  church, "contrary  to  the  doo- 
trine**  of  Christ.  We  are  positively  prohibited  keeping 
.eorapaayi  "  if  any  man  that  Is  called  a  brother,  be  a  fomt- 
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ottoTi  or  ^oveUHKi  or  iva  idolatort  cnr  a  imiler,  or  a  dnmlu 
•fdy  or  an  ejUorliottir;  with  mic^  fn  one  no  not  to  eat** 

As  hoim«f9  maaifestad  b  iha  eaclMsiva  object  of  tha  pe^ 
•uUar  foroi  of  afiectioo  aad  regard  oC  ynhkk  wo  aro  speak* 
iagy  and  the  oaiy  omditioa  of  ohUgatioo  to  its  exerci6e»8e 
aothiag  whatever  ia  the  subject,  which  i&ay  co-exist  with 
such  holiaesst  is  to  be  any  barrier  whatever  to  the  ex^xuya 
of  tliis  love.  No  external  relattoashipa  civil  or  ecclesiaa* 
ticalt  the  preseaoe  or  abseaee  of  no  Uea  of  jLiadred  or  iMit* 
ural  friendship,  no  agreement  or  diversity  of  opinioa  Of 
practical  raUgioas  or  poHticaly  which  coasist  with  manifested 
b^rt  purity  aad  integrity,  have  any  infiueoce  whatever  to 
create  or  annihilate,  vary  or  niodify,  oiir  oUigationfi  to  exer* 
aise  "  brotherly  love,"  whea  this  one  exclusive  conditioa  of 
obligation  to  its  exercise  has  been  foUiUed. 

Among  the  morally  pure  holiness  exists  in  connection 
with  intellectual  powers  not  only  limited  in  their  nature  but 
ta  endlessly  diveraified  degrees  of  development.  Hence,  in 
every  sach  individual,  to  whatever  degree  sanctified,  there 
U  a  contUiqed,  liability  to  err<»»eoQs  ju&ment.  Amoo^  the 
masses  also,  constituting  the  *'  hou8eh<^d  of  faith,"  there  is 
anaqual  liability  to  a  w^e  diversity  of  opinion  and  forms  of 
action,  in  respect  to  all  siJ^bjects  perfect  ag^ement  in  regard 
to  which  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  holiness  itself^ 
Each  one  will  contemplate  almost  all  objects  of  thought 
ft'om  a  stand-point  peculiar  to  himself*  aad  that  stend-p^t 
will  occasion  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  many  importa^l 
respects,  of  opinions  and  seatimants  in  respect  to  it.  Indi* 
viduals,  each  and  all  elika  under  the  exclusive  influence 
pf  the  most  perfect  integrity^  may  invest^ate  the  samQ  sa)i^- 
jacty  imd  no  two  of  them  peifectly  agree^  and  awiny  .of  the^ 
come  to  directly  opposite  conclusions  in  respect  to  it*  N^ 
anch  difierenees  are  to  constitute  the  least  barrier  to  the 
exercise  of  brotherly  love,  while  heart  integrity  stands  re* 
vealed  as  oo-exi^ng  with  them.  We  will  put  an  extreme 
oaae  in  elucidatioacM  tfaifi  principle^  We  will  suppose  that  aa 
individual,  from  no  malicious  inlf)ntion«  as  we  have  evidence 
to  believe,  but  in  the  honest  use  of  the  be^  light  within  his 
laach,  has  oome  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  are  '*  w<)lve8  '^ 
«baep's  clothiagi"  while  we  are  fu^y  conaoioas  to  ourselve9 
that  we  are  approved  of  God  as  members  of  his  church,  and 
ministers  of  the  .everlasting  gospel.  Cases  like  this  havei  ac- 
tually occurred  among  Christians.  How  shall  we  r^andmi^ 
an  individual?  With  tke  same  confidences  esteem,  aflecjjom 
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and  del^ht,  as  If  Us  jiadgment  were  erer  so  faforaUe  ia  re* 
pect  to  u&  Liabiltty  to  error  in  j  udgment,  in  ccmnectkm  wMl 
^yen  the  most  perfect  goodness  and  integrity,  pertains  t# 
character,  our  own  not  exoepted,  as  well  as  to  other  snb^ 
Jects.  Such  ernor  m  no  sense  or  degree  diminishes  or  modW 
lies  the  intrinsic  beauty  or  value  of  the  virtues  with  which 
It  co-exists ;  nor  should  it  diminish  our  respect  for  that  viv* 
tue,  or  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  sudl 
virtue  is  ananifested  to  «is. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  wiH  readily  be  perceived,  that 
between  individuals  who  are  fully  approved  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  exercise  of  *•  brotherly  lov^*  may  foratime^  wholly  cease» 
and  that  without  crime,  on  the  part  of  either.  The  char^ 
acter  of  each  may  be  presented  to  the  other  under  a  veil, 
and  each  may  honestly  suppose,  that  behind  the  veil  which 
hides  his  brother's  character  from  his  view,  a  false  professioa 
lies  concealed.  Each,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  to 
each  other  the  object  of  benevolent  regard,  but  not  of 
**  brotheriy  love,**  the  exclusive  objeot  of  which,  being,  aa 
we  have  said,  moral  purity  manifested.  It  is  in  itself  a  very 
painful  thought,  that  individuals  who  have  been  really  and 
truly  bom  of  God,  and  who  are  still  the  objects  of  his  full 
approbation  and  delight,  should  nevertheless  be  to  each 
other  as  strangers  and  foreigners.  Such  things,  however, 
<vwinff  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  human  faculties, 
anay  happen,  and  that  without  crime. 

IV.  The  inquiry  which  next  presses  upon  us  is,  how  may 
the  exercise  of  '^  brotherly  love"  be  continued  among  the 
aaembers  of  the  ''household  of  faith?**  In  the  scriptures, 
Independent  thought  in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  is  required 
of  eadi  member  of  Ais  household.  Every  one,  as  he  be* 
comes  a  member  of  it,  b  addressed  with  the  solemn  com- 
ioand,  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.** 
An  evil,  if  it  can  be  called  an  evil,  incidental  to  a  community 
thus  organized,  is  a  wide  diversity,  and  even  opposition,  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action,  in  respect  to  many  important 
nubjects.  In  full  view  of  all  such  necessary  attendants  of 
moral  virtue,  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  exist  in  con<» 
tiection  with  limited  intellectual  faculties,  we  wte  addressed 
by  the  divine  precept,  •♦  Let  brotheriy  love  continue.**  How 
can  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  be  perpetuated  among  those 
^who  are  ^sanctified  by  the  faith  of  Christ?** 

1.  Let  each  carefiiUy  cherish  a  respect  for  the  overshad* 
«wing  clwns  which  moral  parity  mid  all  who  are  revealed 
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to  ut  M  tke  mibjecU  of  it,  tmre  upon  oar  egteem,  affBCtkMit 
IOmI  eodeariog  feilowsbtp.  We  should  ever  bear  in  Bund, 
wth  full  and  perfect  disUnctoeM,  that  when  moral  purity 
ceases  to  attract  us  towards  aod  attach  us  to  indiyiduab 
above  all  other  qualities  and  excellencies  combioedi  we  our* 
felve#  cease  to  be  pure  in  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  let  all 
who  are  themselves  morally  pure,  continuously  entertain 
i&d  manifidst  this  regard  for  nu^ral  purity  and  for  every  one 
who  stands  revealed  as  possessing  it,  and  <*  brotherly  love'' 
will ''  continue"  among  those  who  are  the  proper  objects  of 
itv  one  toward  the  other. 

.  2.  As  a  necessary  means  of  the  continuance  of  **  broth* 
eriy  love"  the  s^timent  should  be  carefully  and  distinctly 
entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  '*  household  of  faith," 
that  while  the  subjects  in  respect  to  which  there  is  a  perfect 
unity  of  views  and  conviction,  among  all  truly  pm*e  minds, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  those  in  respect  to 
which  they  difl^r,  the  union  is  permanent,  the  difference 
]$  transitory,  and  will  soon  disappear  altogether,  as  the  in^ 
creasing  light  of  the  future  dawns  upon  their  minds.  In 
vespect  to  ultimate  aims,  and  all  forms  of  doctrine  the  belief 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  moral  virtue,  there  is 
imong  all  such  minds,  an  absolute  unity.  They  differ  only  in 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  these  common  ends  shall  be 
realized,  and  in  respect  to  forms  of  belief  not  essential,  and 
relative  to  which  a  perfect  harmony  of  views  will  ere  long, 
with  perfect  certainty  obtain.  Let  all  minds,  who  are  con- 
scious of  being  internally  pure  themselves,  entertain  such 
sentiments  in  respect  to  all  others  of  the  same  character, 
and  especially  when  particular  causes  of  disagreement  arise 
among  them,  and  the  spirit  of  discord  will  nave  no  place 
in  the  family  of  Christ  Within  that  sanctified  circle,  broth- 
erly love  will  continue.  A  forgetfulness  of  this  great  fact 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  discord  winch  ever 
obtains  there. 

3.  As  a  necessary  means  of  the  continuance  of  the  form 
of  virtue  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  sentiment  should 
be  an  omnipresent  reality  to  all  sanctified  minds,  that  no 
forms  of  practice,  no  errors  in  doctrine,  and  no  diversity  or 
opposition  of  views  on  any  subject  whatever,  the  existoice 
of  which  do  not  imply  the  absence  of  heart  purity  and  in  teg* 
rity  are,  in  the  least  degree,  to  weaken  or  modify  our  res« 
pect,  esteem,  and  afiection  for  individuals  as  "  brethren  be- 
loved»"  nor  to  prevent  our  treating  them  as  such  before  the 
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world.  We  can&ot  will  tbat  our  toethren  should  cease  to 
*'  prove  all  things'*  for  themselves,  that  is  to  be  indepen- 
dent thinkerst  without  willing  tbat  they  should  cease  to  bcl 
really  and  truly  pure  in  heart.  They  can  not  thus  think, 
and  act  according  to  their  own  internal  sacred  convictions, 
without  differing  from  us  in  many  important  particulars,  in 
thought  and  action,  Whenever  such  differences  co-exist 
with,  and  result  from  heart  integrity,  it  is  virtue  in  them 
thus  to  differ  from  us.  They  can  not  harmonize  with  m^ 
without  ceasinff  to  be  *^  pure  in  heart."  For  us  to  cease 
to  esteem  and  foye  them  as  brethren,  for  such  differences,  iff 
to  cease  to  render  them  the  objects  of  "  brotherly  love,**  ifor 
the  only  reason  on  account  of  which  they  are  or  can  be 
entitled  to  such  love  from  us.  Christian  union  should  al-* 
ways  be  formed  with  the  definite  expectation,  that  a  divert 
aity  of  views  will  obtain  among  believers,  and  with  the  con*- 
vtction  deeply  penetrating  all  minds,  that  no  diversity  of 
opposition  not  implying  moral  guilt  shall,  in  the  least  degree, 
disturb  that  union  and  harmony.  Under  no  other  circum« 
staaces  can  **  In'otherly  love"  continue.  ^ 

4.  The  firequent  intercommunion  of  mind  with  mind; 
in  respect  to  those  subjects  about  which  there  is  a  perfect 
agreement  among  all  the  pure  in  heart,  is  also  an  indispen- 
•Ime  requisite  to  the  continuance  of  "  brotherly  love.*' 
When  such  individuals  cease  to  meet  in  the  circle  of  prayer, 
when  their  social  intercourse  turns  mainly  upon  worldly 
objects,  they  will,  as  spiritual  men,  become  as  strangers  W 
one  another.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  '*  they  that  fear 
the  Lord,  speak  often  one  to  another,"  and  especially  when 
their  conversation  turns  mainly  upon  those  high  ends  and 
aims,  and  **  deep  things  of  God"  in  respect  to  which  all  such 
niinds  perfectly  harmonize,  they  will  hardly  fail  to  know-* 
each  other,  and  "  to  love  as  brethren." 

5.  When  such  intercommunion,  as  that  above  referred' 
to,  is  acccunpanied  with  active  self«denying  co-operation  in* 
the  direct  promotion  of  the  great  ends  of  benevolence,  in 
their  varied  forms,  then  the  secret  movements  of  sanctified 
hearts  become  most  distinctly  revealed,  and  '^brotherly- 
love"  is  called  into  the  most  vigorous  exercise  among  minw 
thus  associated.  Its  exercise  can  hardly  fail  to  conthiue. 
Merely  meeting  together  in  the  same  house  of  worship  from 
sabbath  to  sabkith,  and  putting  contributions  into  the  same 
box  as  it  passes  round,  is  not  the  form  of  co<<)peration  to 
wUch  we  r^er.    All  this  may  exist  in  connection  with  the' 
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widest  remoYef  on  the  part  of  all  ccHicemedy  firom  the  spirit 
of  benevolencet  and  consequently  from  the  fonn  of  be** 
nevolent  co-operation,  demanded,  as  the  basb  for  the  mu- 
tual exercise  of  «'  brotherly  love.'*  On  the  other  hand^ 
when  many  hearts  are  separated,  in  spirit,  from  all  selfish 
ends  and  aims,  and  with  full  devotion,  are  consecrated  to 
lo  God  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  weal  of  humanity, 
and  when,  for  the  promotion  of  such  ends,  they  have  com- 
bined their  energies  and  resources  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  specific  purposes  of  absorbing  mterest,  there  arises 
a  form  of  benevolent  co-operation  which  will  not  and  can 
not  fail  to  be  sanctified  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  '*  broth- 
erly love,"  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  benevolent  intentions  of  benevolent  minds 
become  manifest  to  all,  and  an  intercommunion  of  kindred 
hearts  results,  presenting  the  most  perfect  reflection  that 
earth  ever  witnesses,  of  that  intercommunion  which  is  per- 
fected above.  ♦*  Brotherly  love"  can  have  no  place  any 
where,  while  this  form  of  co-operation  is  wanting.  Permit 
us  here  to  ask,  whether  the  want  of  this  co-operation  is  not 
the  main  cause  of  the  absence  of  any  impressive  manifesta- 
tions of  heart  unity  in  the  churches  at  the  present  timet 
**  All  seek  their  own  and  not  the  things  of  Jesos  Christ.'^ 
The  general  professedly  sanctified  heart,  has  enlarged  itself, 
not  to  a  **  comprehension  of  the  breadth  and  depth,  and 
length  and  height,"  not  to  **  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowl^ge,"  that  it  may  thereby  be  **  filled  with  aH 
the  fullness  of  God,"  but  to  the  love  of  wealth,  to  the  spirit 
of  pride,  and  to  worldly  sensual  delights.  How  vain  it  Is 
to  exhort  individuals,  in  such  a  state,  **  to  love  one  another.** 

6.  Mutual  confessions,  when  wrong  may  have  been  done, 
is  another  necessary  means  of  promoting  the  exercise  olf 
**  brotherly  love."  Indeed,  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 
tfirough  a  visible  departure  from  duty,  it  can  be  retntro-» 
duced  by  no  other  means.  Confession  may  be  demanded 
for  two  reasons — acts  of  mutual  wrong — and  acts  indicat- 
ing a  want  of  wisdom,  which  may  yet  consist  with  right 
intentions.  The  spirit  of  mutual  confession,  to  whichever 
^  the  forms  of  action  above  named  it  may  refer,  tends 
more  powerfully  than  almost  anything  else,  to  cement  sanc- 
tified hearts  together.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Heart  pu- 
rity and  rectitude  is  thereby  most  distmctly  manifested. 

7.  We  mention  one  and  only  one  other  means  of  the 
^oonttnnance  of  brotheriy  love,"  the  most  important  and 
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indispensible  of  any,  yes,  more  Important  than  all  others  to 
vrhich  we  have  referred.  The  appropriate  and  exclusive 
object  of  this  form  of  regard  is,  as  we  have  seen,  moral  pu- 
rity manifested.  In  its  absence,  "  brotherly  love"  can,  by 
no  possibility,  exist,  and  ought  not  to  exist,  if  it  could. 
The  great  obligation  then  resting  upon  us  in  respect  to  its 
existence  and  continuance,  is  to  be  in  ourselves  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  this  divine  virtue,  that  Is,  to  possess,  at  all 
tinfes  and  relatively  to  all  subjects,  moral  virtue  ourselves,  and 
to  exhibit  it,  in  all  its  appropriate  manifestations,  before  the 
world.  Then,  when  located  among  individuals  **  like  mind- 
ed," we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  •*  brotherly  love"  our- 
selves, or  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  the  objects  of 
it,  on  the  part  of  others.  None  will  then  be  straitened  in 
us.  If  straitened  at  all.  It  will  be  In  their  own  bowels. 
Nor  will  this  long  continue  among  those  who  are  really  and 
truly  "  pure  in  heart." 

V.  The  last  inquiry  which  claims  our  attention  is,  the 
things  which  impede  or  wholly  suspend  the  exercise  of 
"  brotherly  love"  among  the  members  of  the  "  household 
of  faith,"  one  towards  the  other. 

1.  That  which  first  of  all  demands  notice,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  such  evil,  is  the  cessation  or  absence  of  that  which 
is  the  exclusive  basis  of  obligation  to  exercise  "  brotherly 
love,"  to  wit,  moral  purity  manifested  in  all  appropriate 
forms  of  benevolent  activity.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  suppose,  that "  brotherly  love"  can  co-exist  with  the  ab- 
sence of  spiritual  mindedness,  as  much  so,  as  the  supposi- 
tion, that  individuals  remaining  totally  selfish,  may  yet  act 
benevolently  towards  each  other.  When  believers,  too, 
have  departed  from  the  "  way  of  holiness,"  repentance 
must  with  them,  precede  the  exercise   of  "  brotherly  love." 

2.  Another  very  common  and  fruitful  source  of  the  evil 
under  consideration,  is  the  Imputing  of  differences  or  oppo- 
sition of  opinion  and  action  in  respect  to  subjects  in  ref- 
erence to  which  honest  minds  may  difier,  to  a  stale  of 
heart  morally  wrong.  When  we  impeach  the  motives  of 
an  individual,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  any  transac- 
tion, he  becomes  to  us  of  necessity  "  a  stranger  and  foreign- 
er," till  he  manifests  repentance.  In  whatever  light  we 
may  regard  him  in  other  respects,  he  can  not  be  to  us 
an  object  of  "  brotherly  love."  To  exercise  it  toward  him 
becomes  impossible.  If  he  becomes  aware  of  the  attitude 
of  our  minds  towards  him,  and  is  conscious  of  integrity 
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in  ihe  matter  referred  to,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
regard  himself  the  object   not  only  of  error  in  judgment, 
but  of  injustice.     Hence  we  shall  cease  to  be  to  him  the 
objects  of  '*  brotherly  love/'    Thus  hearts  have  been  sun- 
dered, each  of  whom   may   have    preserved  its  integrity. 
We  should  ever  bear   in  mind   the    fact,   that  because  a 
subject  most  manifestly  presents  itself  in  a  given  light  to 
us,  it  by  no  means   follows    that  others  will  judge  of  it 
as  we  do.     In   conseauence  of  viewing    it  from  a  stand- 
point   the    reverse    of   ours,  their  honest    convictions   in 
respect  to  it  may  be  in   direct   opposition    to   our   own. 
But  when  a  subject  appears  very  plain  to  us,  how  strongly 
tempted  we  are  to  assume,  that   all   honest  minds  must 
view  it  as  we   do,    and  consequently  that  all  judgments 
the  opposite  of  ours  must  proceed  from  a  want  of  inter- 
nal rectitude.    In  consequence   of  such  unauthorized  as« 
sumptions,  individuals  cease  to  love  each  other  as  breth'^ 
ren,  who  are  as  dear   to    Him  to    whom    the  secrets  of 
the  heart  are  visible,  as  the   apple  of  his  eye.    There  U 
almost  no  department  of  Christian   obligation  in   respect 
to  which  the  church  needs  more  careful  instruction  than  this. 
3.    The  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church  for  forms  of 
belief  and  practice  which  do  not,  as  all  acknowedge,  imply 
moral  guilt,  but  may  consist  with  moral  virtue  and  integ- 
rity, is  another  cause  and  fruitful  source  of  discord,  and 
consequent    extinguishment  of   ••brotherly  love'*   in   the 
church  of  God.      A   church  rightly  instructed   would  as 
soon  **  touch  the  apple  of  God's  eye,"  as  to  lay   the  rod  of 
discipline  upon  the  back  of  one  whom  she  acknowledges  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  for  any  acts   or  forms  of  belief  in 
respect  to  which  she  believes  him  to  have  acted  from  heart 
integrity.    The  rod  was  never  put  into  her  hands  for  any 
such  purpose.    Rulers  in  church  and  state  were  •*  never  ap- 
pointed of  God,  to  be  a  "  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil." 
No  man  was  ever  the  subject  of  discipline  for  any  form  of 
belief  or  practice,  in  respect   to  which  he  is  conscious  of 
having  acted  in  "  the  fear  of  God"  and  is  acknowledged  to 
have  done  so  by  others,  who  did  not  regard  himself  as  the 
object  of  oppression,  if  not  of  persecution  for"  righteousness 
sake."    Many  in  the  church  also  will,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  sympathize  with  him   in  such  impressions.     The 
majority  also,  will  have  the  secret  consciousness  of  having 
acted  without  authority  from  the  head  of  the  church.    The 
result  will  be  division  and  every  evil  work. 
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4.  The  habit,  so  common,  of  passing  judgment  upon  men 
in  view  of  whcU  they  believe  and  do,  and  not  in  view  of  the 
reasons  why  they  thus  judge  and  act,  is  another  quite  com- 
mon and  fruitful  source  of  discord  in  the  church.  When 
we  have  clearly  ascertained  that  a  given  form  of  belief  or 
practice  is  in  itself  erroneous,  or  accordant  with  truth,  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  such  a  fact,  that  all  who  do  not 
symbolize  with  us,  are  guilty  of  moral  wrong.  If  we  make 
our  own  knowle^e  instead  of  theirs  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  their  character  in  the  case  referred  to, 
however  approved  they  may  be  in  the  divine  estimation, 
we  shall  not  esteem  or  love  them  **  as  brethren."  "  Broth- 
erly love"  relatively  to  all  individuals  whom  we  have  thus 
judged,  will  have  no  place  in  our  hearts,  however  deserving 
of  it  they  may  be.  "  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds 
of  peace"  can  never  be  preserved,  in  any  association  where 
such  a  standard  of  judgment  is  adopted.  Whatever  a^man 
holds  from  internal  respect  to  truth,  whatever  he  does  from 
similar  respect  to  the  law  of  duty,  after  having  honestly 
used  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  know  what  truth  and 
duty  are,  it  is  moral  virtue  in  him  to  believe  and  practice. 
The  character  of  each  moral  agent  depends  upon  his  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  the  light  actually  granted  to 
him,  and  not  the  higher  or  dimmer  light  conferred  upon 
others.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they 
had  not  had  sin." 

5.  Whenever  a  majority  in  the  church  make  the  subject 
of  discipline,  any  forms  of  belief  or  practice,  the  believing 
or  performance  of  which,  honest  minds  do  not  regard  as 
involving  moral  guilt,  or  when  measures  are  carried,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  by  discipline,  which  such  minds  sin- 
cerely regard  as,  in  themselves,  inexpedient  or  wrong,  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  is  thereby  raised,  to  the  exercise 
of  "brotherly  love."  All  the  ends  of  discipline  are  not 
only  defeated,  when  it  is  thus  employed,  but  parties  are 
formed,  among  whom  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  opposition 
is  generated,  rendering  future  harmonious  co-operation 
almost  impossible.  All  such  measures  appear  to  all  who 
do  not  advocate  them  as  oppression,  and  not  as  dictated  by 
a  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  the  end#  of  benevolence. 
We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  principle,  that  nothing 
should  be  made,  in  the  household  of  faith,  a  subject  of  dis- 
cipline, which  honest  minds  do  not  unite  in  regarding  as 
involving  moral  guilt    Any  departure  in  any  direction  from 
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this  priQcipIet  tends    to  "make  schisms   in    the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  never  to  the  promotion  of  "  brotherly  love." 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  apply  the 
rod  or  excinding  power  of  discipline,  to  the  correction  of 
gross  offences,  '*  known  and  reaa  of  all  men,"  as  existing 
in  the  church,  tends  to  precisely  the  same  result  When 
by  common  consent,  Individuals  unite  in  doing  wrong,  or 
in  neglecting  to  do  what  the  law  of  duty  manifestly  re- 
quires to  be  done,  as  is  true  in  the  case  supposed,  they  mu- 
tually, though  in  many  instances  almost  unconsciously,  cease 
to  respect  one  another,  as  morally  virtuous.  Thus  in  the  com- 
mon neglect  of  manifest  duty,  the  exercise  of  **  brotherly 
love"  has  totally  ceased  in  many  of  our  churches. 

7.  Practically  treating  individuals  of  known  and  acknowl- 
edged piety  as  "  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  is  another 
too  common  a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  "  brotherly  love," 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  We  refer  to  acts  of  withdraw- 
men{  or  of  withholding  ecclesiastical  or  church  fellowship 
from  individuals  confessed  to  be  **  good  men,  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  on  the  ground  of  mere  imputed 
errors  in  doctrine  or  practice,  errors  not  regarded  as  involv. 
ing  moral  character.  All  who  unite  in  such  acts,  of  neces* 
sity,  though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it  themselves, 
cease  to  respect  one  another,  as  actuated  in  such  conduct 
by  respect  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights,  the  rights  of 
character.  They  will,  of  course,  cease  to  be  among  them- 
selves even  the  objects,  the  one  towards  the  other,  of 
"  brotherly  love."  When  men  unite  in  the  doing  of  un- 
authorized acts,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  apparent  union 
they  become  to  each  other  the  objects  of  mutual  distrust* 
It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Much  less  can  the  bonds  of 
of  fellowship  continue  to  unite  our  hearts  to  those  whom 
we  treat  in  opposition  to  our  sacred  convictions  of  their 
real  deserts.  The  acknowledged  fact  that "  God  has  receiv- 
ed" an  individual,  must  be  to  us  an  all  authoritative  reason 
for  "  receiving  him"  ourselves,  or  he  will  cease  to  be  to  us 
the  object  of  "  brotherly  love." 

8.  We  mention  but  one  other  impediment  to  the  exercise 
or  continuance  of  "  brotherly  love."  We  refer  to  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  to  judge,  according  to  the 
best  light  they  have,  of  our  character,  and  to  express,  on 
all  proper  occasions,  their  honest  convictions  whether  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  in  respect  to  it.  Character,  our  own 
not  expected,  is  public  property.    So  we  regard  and  treat 
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the  character  of  others.  Why  should  we  be  unwilling 
that  our  own  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  ?  We  re- 
gard ourselves,  as  having  justly  forfeited  the  esteem  of  no 
man,  for  having  formed,  and  on  proper  occasions,  expressed 
honest,  and  only  honest  convictions  in  respect  to  his  char- 
acter, whether  such  judgments  be  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  his  reputation,  or  whether  we  may  or  may  not  have  err- 
ed in  judgment.  No  one,  therefore,  should  cease  to  be 
loved  by  us,  as  a  brother,  whatever  his  opinions  in  respect 
to  our  character  may  be,  who  has  judged  and  spoken  of 
us  in  conformity  with  the  principle  just  stated.  Suppose  he 
has  erred  in  judgment  Thus  to  err  is  not  only  human, 
but  the  conmion  frailty  of  all  finite  intelligences.  We  can 
not  justly  require  all  men  to  think  correctly  or  favorably  of 
us.  We  can,  however,  require  them  to  think  honestly. 
When  we  have  evidence  that  they  have  thus  t!i  ought, 
whether  they  have  judged  favorably  or  unfavorably,  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly,  they  are  to  be  to  us  objects  of  the 
warmest  moral  esteem  and  regard.  Now  it  is  the  want  of 
this  free  toleration  of  opinion  and  speech  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal character  which  sunders  many  hearts  **  which  else, 
like  kindred  drops  had  mingled  into  one." 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  it  has  been  our  object  to  eluci- 
date and  enforce  subjection  to  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  duty.  It  has  not  been  our  object  to  chide  others 
for  the  want  of  "  brotherly  love  f*  but  to  lay  out  before  our 
own  minds  and  those  of  others,  the  ffreat  law  which  binds 
alike  "  all  the  family  to  heaven  and  on  earth,"  one  to- 
wards the  other.  It  has  long  been  a  pleasing  thought  to 
us,  that  many  hearts  now  kept  asunder,  through  mutual 
i^orance  of  each  other,  will  most  sweetly  and  cordially 
now  together,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  coming 
future,  the  present  veil  vnll  be  removed  from  character,  and 
each  will  know  his  brother  as  he  is.  Nor  will  individuals 
love  each  other  the  less  cordially  or  intensely  there,  because 
they  failed  to  know  each  other  here.  "  Let  us  not  therefore 
judge  one  another  any-more:  but  judge  this  rather,  that 
no  man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brothers^s  way." 
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It  is  rare  that  the  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet  and  sentimentalist,  becomes  renowned  as  a  man 
of  action.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Among 
them  are  probably  the  following.  To  succeed  as  a  man  of 
action,  one  must  study  men  as  they  are.  He  must  govern 
them  as  they  are.  He  has  not  time— H>r  thinks  he  has  not — 
to  convert  them,  if  he  were  disposed,  to  the  lofty  faith  which 
communion  with  the  spiritual  may  have  revealed  to  his  soul» 
His  appeal  must  be  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  His 
life  must  be,  or  pretend  to  be,  an  embodiment  of  their  rein- 
ing thought  or  desire.  So  long  then  as  mankind  are  selfish  or 
vicious,  his  temptation  to  succumb  to  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  the  masses  will  be  almost  resistless.  Under  \im 
influence  the  youthful  anchorite  is  gradually — ^in  some  cases 
suddenly — transformed  into  the  nard  man  of  the  worU 
— the  cool  calculator  of  consequences.  His  lofty  principles 
are  abused  to  cloak  a  miserable  selfishness.  His  pure  visions 
of  a  happy  social  state  are  silently  abandoned,  or  scouted 
as  the  dreams  of  ignorance.  **  To  rule  men,"  he  reasons, 
**we  must  take  men  as  they  are,'' which  translated  into 
action,  means  in  most  cases,  we  must  be  what  they  are. 

The  habits  of  mind,  too,  fostered  by  the  study  of  poetry 
and  sentiment,  are  at  antipodes  to  those  demanded  on  the 
battle  field  or  on  the  rostrum — in  the  council-chamber  or 
in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  The  poet  seeks  for  beautiful  or 
touching  images  to  dazzle  or  to  melt ;  the  political  debater 
for  arguments  to  convince  or  sophisms  to  delude.  The  one 
aims  to  delijpht  men,  the  other  to  bend  them  to  his  own  will. 
The  one,  of  course,  draws  largely  on  his  own  power  of 
creating  scenes  that  will  amuse  or  thrill— that  will  transport 
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the  soul  with  rapture,  or  prostrate  it,  mute  with  awe,  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite.  The  other  as  naturally  ap- 
peals  to  their  interests.  His  eye  glances  over  the  whole 
field  of  their  real  or  imaginary  hopes  and  fears.  He  rouses 
these  hopes.  He  alarms  these  fears.  He  deems  that  instru- 
mentality best  which  best  effects  his  purposes.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  real  genius,  he  will,  it  is  true,  derive  some  of  his 
power  from  the  realm  of  poetry ;  but  this  he  will  do,  not 
oecause  poetry  is  beautiful,  but  because  he  sees  that  it  wall  help 
him  to  attain  his  end.  In  short,  the  one  seeks  to  develop 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  true.  The  powers  needed  for 
this  are  a  lively  fancy,  a  powerful  imagination,  great  know- 
ledge and  love  of  nature  and  of  subjective  truth,  with  a 
power  over  language  which  will  paint  one's  themes  to  the 
life,  and  a  taste  which  will  shape  the  portraiture  with 
proper  harmony  and*  grace.  The  other  struggles  to  secure, 
first  power,  and  then  its  permanence.  The  powers  to  be 
used  here  are,  a  penetration  which  perceives  the  master- 
passions  which  sway  the  masses,  the  power  to  wield  them 
whether  good  or  bad  for  his  own  ends,  craft,  cunning,  soph- 
istry, deceit,  an  ability  to  create  new  and  plausible  issues  of 
interest,  actual  or  fanciful,  and  a  manner  which  says  to 
every  human  being,  "  I  am  your  best  and  most  devoted 
friend.'*  With  such  objects,  differing  so  widely,  demanding 
such  powers,  differing  so  much  in  their  nature  and  develop- 
ment, what  wonder  that  so  few  have  been  successful  in  the 
pursuit  of  both  ? 

Another  perhaps  equally  powerful  reason  for  the  fact  we 
have  stated  is,  that  each  of  the  departments  alluded  to,  is 
itself  sufficient  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  most  gifted  human 
mind.  The  sweetest  bards  have  wept  to  find  how  poorly 
the  tones  of  their  harps  answered  the  unuttered  melodies  of 
their  souls.  The  best  painters  have  thrust  aside  their  master- 
pieces, because  even  their  best  attempts  could  not  fix  on 
canvass  the  vision  brighter  than  the  dawn  which  floated  be- 
fore the  eye  of  their  souls.  One  of  the  most  powerful  speak- 
ers  we  ever  heard,  once  said  to  us,  "  O  that  I  could  devote 
my  whole  life  to  the  study  of  oratory !  I  think  I  might 
make  some  progress."  A  distinguished  inventor  once  said 
in  our  hearing,  "How  I  long  to  give  myself  to  the  work  of 
invention !  What  I  have  done  seems  as  nothing."  The  re- 
mark readily  suggests  the  similar  one  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  said  of  himself,  "  I  have 
ffatkered  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore  while  the  inreat  ocean 
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of  truth  lies  unexplored  before  me."  The  general  conclu- 
sion to  which  these  facts  point,  is  the  one  which  we  wish 
here  to  apply*  It  is  this.  Every  great  department  of  hu- 
man effort  is  itself  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the 
powers  of  a  single  man.  He  who  aims  at  the  conquest  of 
any  one  of  these,  will  have  no  time  nor  strength  to  become 
renowned  in  another.  The  great  poet  rarely  becomes  a 
great  diplomatist.  Napoleon  is  not  Voltaire  and  Napoleon 
too — Milton  does  not  superadd  to  the  fame  of  a  minstrel  the 
renown  of  CromwelPs  arms.  We  do  not  affirm  that  none 
of  these  could  have  changed  places  with  those  we  have 
contrasted  with  them.  But  no  one  of  them  would  probably 
have  found  life  long  enough — or  his  strength  great  enough, 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  any  two  of  these  great  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  at  once. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  so  few  shitle  as  poets  and  wri- 
ters  of  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  as  leading  practical  states- 
men or  warriors.  Success  in  these  contrasted  departments 
requires  moral  states  that  are  deemed  incompatible.  It  re- 
quires, too,  tlie  development  of  powers  that  in  most  cases  do 
notgrow  together.  Besides,  each  of  them  demands  the  whole 
strength  of  its  votaries,  and  together  they  impose  a  burden  al- 
most always  too  great  for  the  strength  of  one  man  to  bear. 

The  wonder  is  that  any  man  should  succeed  at  all  in  at- 
tempting both.  Such  a  wonder  is  presented  in  the  life  of 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  After  holding  the  noblest  minds 
of  Prance  in  rapture  for  years  by  the  magic  of  his  verse,  he 
now  fascinates  her  masses  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
and  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  her  national  councils.  His 
success  for  the  moment  is  extraordinary. ,  Whether  it  will 
continue  so,  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  may  not  be  entirely 
useless. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  bom  in  1790,  of  parents  who  were 
attached  to  the  old  kings.  His  earliest  recollections  go  back 
to  a  prison  of  which  his  father  was  an  inmate,  and  to  which  he 
sometimes  went  clinging  to  his  mother's  hand,  when  she 
visited  her  husband's  cell. 

His  father  was  afterwards  released,  and  the  family  retired 
to  an  estate  at  Milly,  where  the  childhood  of  our  young 
poet  glided  calmly  away.  His  remembrances  of  these  happy 
scenes  is  vivid  and  touching.  The  old  town,  the  linden 
grove,  his  aged  father,  his  noble  mother,  his  lovinff  sisters, 
the  mountains  that  bounded  the  horizon  of  his  early  hoiM, 
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are  alluded  to  in  his  works  with  feeling  and  regret.  His 
mother  was  a  deeply  religious  woman,  and  the  winning 
charm  with  which  she  impressed  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  heart  of  her  young  Alphonse,  doubtless  did 
much  to  make  him  what  he  is. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Belley. 
Here,  the  religious  sentiments  inculcated  by  his  mother  were 
strengthened  and  developed.  And  the  purity  of  his  man- 
hood  bears  testimony  to  the  benign  influence  exerted  over 
him  by  the  solitude  and  discipline  of  this  secluded  retreat. 

After  leaving  school  he  visited  Lyons,  passed  a  short  time 
in  Italy — ^and  came  to  Paris  just  before  the  Bourbons  re- 
covered the  throne  of  France.  Here  for  a  brief  season  he 
forgot  his  early  religious  training,  and  plunged  into  dissipa- 
tion. His  time  was  divided  between  study  and  pleasure. 
Some  of  his  partial  biographers  intimate  that,  though  he 
was  a  votary  of  pleasure,  he  was  saved  from  the  grossness 
of  vulgar  crime.  In  1813,  he  revisited  Italy,  and  there 
doubtless  drank  in  the  inspiration  which  breathes  through 
his  poetry.  He  soon  returned,  and  at  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  entered  the  service  of  the  ancient  race,  and  enlisted 
in  a  company  of  guards.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he 
quitted  the  army.  He  became  the  subject  of  an  attach- 
ment which  was  destined  to  rack  his  bosom  with  intense 
suffering.  Little  do  we  know  of  this  early  passion,  except 
that  its  object,  the  loved  and  loving  Elvira,  was  early  snatch- 
ed away  by  death.  His  afflictions  made  him  a  poet.  His 
Meditations  were  soon  after  published.  This  was  in  1820. 
The  "  Second  Meditations"  were  published  in  1823.  His 
poetic  fame  was  now  co-extensive  with  France.  His  genius 
opened  to  him  the  career  of  a  diplomatist.  He  was  attach- 
to  the  embassy  at  Florence,  and  while  in  Tuscany,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  an  English  lady  of  great  wealth  and 
beauty.  They  loved  each  other  and  were  married.  She 
is  his  present  wife.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  Naples  as 
Secretary  of  the  embassy.  Not  long  after  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  the  same  capacity,  and  then  returned  to  Tuscany  as 
**  Charge  d*  Affaires^  His  fortune  meanwhile  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle  who 
made  him  heir.  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  poetical  la- 
bors. The  ode  to  Bonaparte  and  other  works  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly.    The  following  couplet  in  one  of  these. 


**  Pardon  me,  shade  of  Rome»  for  seek  I  mast 
Elsewhere  fbr  men,  and  not  in  human  dust." 
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roused  the  ire  of  an  Italian  officer  who  sent  Lamartine  achaU 
lenge.  They  fought,  and  Lamartine  was  wounded  nearly  fatal- 
ly.   On  his  recovery  he  interceded  warmly  for  his  antagonist 

He  remained  in  Italy  till  the  year  1829.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Paris  and  in  May,  published  the  "  Song  of  the  Sacred.** 
About  this  time  he  was  received  at  the  Academy,  and  just 
as  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was  sent  to  Greece 
as  Minister  Plenipotent;iary.  He  acceded  cheerfully  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  hoped  much  for  France  from  the 
new  dynasty.  Lamartine  now  aspired  to  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber,  but  in  his  first  attempt  was  repulsed.  He  owed 
this  defeat,  it  is  said,  to  a  biting  sarcasm  with  which  he  had 
annihilated  the  poet  of  the  district  whose  suffrages  he 
courted.  In  1832  the  poet  decided  to  execute  his  long 
cherished  intention  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  He  charter- 
ed a  vessel,  employed  a  captain  and  crew  to  his  taste,  put 
on  board  every  thing  comfort  and  safetv  demanded  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  his  only  child  Julia,  now  a 
blooming  girl  of  ten — set  sail  from  MarseiUes  on  one  of  the 
most  romantic  voyages  performed  in  these  modern  days. 
"  The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land^**  the  book  in  which  he 
describes  the  incidents  of  that  adventure,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  works  we  ever  read.  We  may  speak  of  it  here- 
after. During  this  voyage  their  idolized  Julia  fell  a  victim 
to  the  malignant  fever,  and  the  heart-broken  parents  placed 
her  remains  on  board  the  vessel  that  brought  them  to  the 
East,  and  returned  by  land  to  France. 

The  legislative  commission  which  he  had  sought  in  vain 
before  his  vovage,  now  came  unsought.  He  had  in  fact 
been  elected  during  his  absence.  On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1834, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  tribune.  From  that  time 
to  the  Revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative body  of  France.  Since  that  Revolution  he  has  occupied 
various  positions,  and  is  now  laboring  with  anxious  solici- 
tude in  the  National  Assembly  for  the  triumph  of  well  reg- 
ulated liberty  in  his  native  land.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
must  be  lived  before  it  can  be  written. 

Meanwhile  some  remarks  on  his  character  as  a  politician, 
as  an  author,  and  as  a  man,  must  terminate  what  we  Iiave 
now  to  say. 

I.AMARTI2IB  THB  POUTICIAlf. 

The  political  system  of  Lamartine  must  be  gathered  from 
his  position  and  from  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  hints 
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which  the  pubKc  journals  furnish.  We  can  not  go  fiit 
astray,  however,  with  that  position  before  us,  and  his  own 
words  to  explain  and  confirm  it*  Born  the  foe  of  the  revo- 
lution which  imprisoned  his  father,  and  reared  to  adore  the 
old  dynasty  whose  misfortunes  his  family  had  shared,  he  was 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  establishment  of  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne  would  best  consult  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
France.  He  looked  to  the  citizen-king  as  the  defender  of 
public  order  and  of  public  liberty — he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. He  found  that  the  new  order  was  an  order  which 
prostrated  the  masses  in  debasement,  and  placed  the  heel  of 
the  tyrant-citizen  upon  their  necks.  He  found  that  the 
new  liberty  was  a  liberty  which  gave  to  the  strong  the  right 
to  injure,  and  to  the  weak  the  right  to  submit  and  be  dumb. 
He  gradually  disentangled  himself  from  the  support  of 
Louis  Philippe,  till  when  the  last  revolution  came,  he  Wa:f 
ready  for  its  astounding  explosions,  and  was  amon^  th6  first 
to  aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  republic.  He 
is  a  moderate  republican.  He  believes  neither  in  mon- 
archy nor  in  extreme  democracy — a  strong  executive-- a 
President  elected  not  by  the  people  but  by  the  legislature — 
In  short,  a  government  which  recognizing  the  popular  sove- 
reignty would  restrain  popular  violence— which  making  the 
channels  for  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  sure  and  un- 
clogged,  would  make  them  so  long  and  so  circuitous  that 
the  lava  of  a  people's  excitement  might  not  overflow  to  the 
destruction  of  a  people's  welfare — this  is  his  ideal.  We  fear 
it  will  not  be  realized. 

He  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  France, 
whose  capital  was  but  yesterday  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  her  children,  betrays  by  that  gigantic  massacre,  that  she 
is  not  prepared  for  the  mild  philosophy  which  tenderly,  but 
mayhap  unwisely,  whispers  to  the  assassin,  "whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  never  be  shed.^* 

He  has  been  called  a  disciple  of  St  Simon,  but  the  pass- 
age in  his  journal  which  is  quoted  to  prove  his  discipleship, 
hardly  warrants  such  a  statement.  It  does  in  fact  deny  his 
adoption  of  those  features  of  St.  Simonism  which  have 
always  been  most  revolting  to  the  great  mass  of  sober  and 
morcd  people,  and  expresses  little  more  than  a  sympathy  with 
their  ultimate  object,  the  elevation  of  the  masses — an  object 
surely  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  would  rejoice  to 
see  attained. 
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His  European  system  is  the  thing,  however,  on  which  bis 
heart  has  seemed  most  set;  and  its  novelty  and  colossal  pro- 
portionsy  as  well  as  the  fascinating  eloquence  with  which 
Lamartine  has  clothed  it,  have  fixed  on  it  considerable  at- 
tention. The  following  outline  of  it  will  suggest  its  prin- 
cipal features. 

1.  Europe  has  an  over-crowded ,  and  therefore  idle  and 
miserable  population. 

2.  Asia  has  vast  tracts  of  desolate  and  unoccupied  land, 
which  invite  the  possession  and  culture  of  the  civilized 
laborer. 

3.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  It  wiO 
soon  be  in  the  dust. 

4.  When  this  takes  place,  let  the  powers  of  Europe  di- 
vide  the  territory  and  govern  it  under  the  fonn  of  pro- 
tectorates. 

5.  Let  colonies  be  formed  inviting  all  who  wish,  to  emi- 
grate under  the  protection  of  these  covemments. 

6.  In  a  few  years  Europe  would  be  relieved  of  her 
starving  millions — ^Asia  would  receive  nations  of  strong- 
handed  vigorous  men,  who  would  bear  back  civilization,  sci^ 
ence,  and  religion,  to  the  lands  which  gave  them  first  to  the 
world.  **  In  twenty  years,"  says  Lamartine,  "the  measure 
which  I  propose  would  have  created  prosperous  nations,  and 
millions  of  men  would  be  marching  under  the  agis  of 
Europe  to  a  new  civilization."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  the  poet-statesman  that  Asia  is  already 
possessed  by  millions  of  men  who  would  defend  their  prior 
riff ht  to  the  soil  and  to  dominion  by  the  sword — that  the 
tide  of  emigration  rolls  toward  the  El  Dorados  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  a  strength  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
turn — ^and  that  the  injustice  of  any  scheme  which  proposes 
to  rob  a  whole  race  of  an  empire  and  of  homes  which  by 
consent  of  the  world  have  been  theirs  for  centuries,  U  felt 
to  be  much  more  flagrant  and  heinous,  when  the  proposed 
victims  have  power  to  resist  the  aggression. 

But  Lamartine  appears  to  the  finest  advantage  when  he 
stands  forth  as  the  advocate  of  truth  and  justice — of  tiie 
brotherhood  of  man — the  rights  of  intelligence^ — and  the 
law  of  Christian  obligation,  as  applying  to  the  acts  and 
intercourse  of  nations.  It  is  then  that  his  soul,  fettered  and 
chafed  by  the  narrow  questions  which  occupy  much  of  the 
time  of  every  legislative  body,  expands  to  its  fiill  dimen- 
sions.   It  is  then  that  he  appears  clothed  with  a  mission 
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next  to  inspired.  In  him  the  Orphean  fable  seems  to  hav^ 
been  almost  realized.  For  the  headlong  torrent  of  human 
passion  is  arrested  in  its  flow — the  stoniest  hearts  are  moved 
« — old  prejudices  rooted  in  the  soil  of  centuries  bow — and 
all  at  the  voice  of  Lamartine.  History  furnishes  few  ex- 
amples of  control  so  nearly  omnipotent  exercised  over  the 
passions  of  a  maddened  populace,  as  that  wielded  bv  La* 
martine  over  the  Paris  mob  during  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848.  In  the  faces  of  sixty  thousand  armed  ruffians — he 
plucked  dovni  the  red  flag  of  carnage  and  butchery,  and 
upreared  the  tri-colored  flag  of  "  Liberty  and  Public  Ctder.*' 
For  successive  days  and  weeks  the  voice  of  Lamartine, 
floating  with  its  rich  deep  tones  over  the  agitated  masses  of 
the  capital,  sufficed  to  hush  them  to  peace.  It  was  not  till 
his  character  was  pronounced  **  suspect^^^  and  his  influence 
for  the  moment  lost  by  slander,  that  the  rage  of  the  people 
burst  all  bounds,  and  slaked  itself  in  a  river  of  blood. 

Could  the  counsels  of  Lamartine  become  the  law  of 
France,  she  might  be  saved  from  the  ills  of  anarchy  and 
despotism.  But  like  the  Girondists  of  '89,  he  and  his  com- 
peers have  appealed  to  the  populace.  Like  the  same 
Girondists,  they  may  be  swept  away  by  the  tornado  them- 
selves have  evoked. 

LAMARTINB  THE   AUTHOR. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  poet,  though  hb 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  his  History  of  the  Girond* 
Ists  would  alone  have  rendered  him  popular. 

Of  his  excellence  as  a  poet  we  can  say  nothing,  for  we 
know  not  that  any  of  his  larger  works  have  been  transla- 
ted into  fkiglish,  and  we  have  never  seen  them  in  the  orig- 
inal. Of  their  success,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  first  work,  called  the  Meditations,  the  offspring  of  afiec- 
tion  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  buried  love — thrilled  the  heart 
of  France.  Its  publication  was  on  this  wise.  Lamartine, 
the  obscure  young  author — weak  from  a  recent  illness — 
his  face  pale  with  sorrow — and  ill  concealing  the  despair  of 
the  bereaved  lover,  went  from  bookseller's  to  bookseller's, 
timidly  offering  a  slender  manuscript  obviously  blurred 
with  tears.  AU  bowed  him  politely  away.  At  last  M.  Ni- 
colle  decided  to  accept  the  youth's  proposal.  The  book 
was  printed  and  .thrown  out  to  meet  its*  fate.  Its  success 
was  astonbhing.    Its  author  was  unknown.    It  had  no 
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great  names  to  support  it  It  had  almost  no  title.  Its 
theme  was  the  woe  of  an  afflicted  lover.  Yet  in  four  years 
45000  copies  were  sold,  and  Lamartine  was  the  nation's 
poet.  Byron  was  the  demi-god  of  poetry  in  England, 
Goethe  in  Germany,  and  Lamartine  in  France,  the  rival  of 
both. 

It  was  a  stanza  in  this  work  that  bestowed  on  our  au- 
thor his  charming  and  loving  wife.  During  his  first  resi- 
dence in  Tuscany  as  a  diplomatist,  in  the  midst  the  splen- 
dors of  an  Italian  festival,  he  heard  by  night,  chanted  from 
one  of  the  balconies  of  a  palace,  the  following  lines  from 
the   Meditations. 

**  An  unhoped  return  of  the  bliss  that  has  flown, 
Perhaps  in  the  future  is  stored  for  me  still ; 
And  perhaps  in  the  crowd,  a  sweet  spirit  unknown 
Will  answer  me  kindly  and  know  my  soul  well." 

The  voice  and  accent  were  foreign,  but  was  it  strange 
that  the  young  enthusiast  thought  them  lovely  ?  He  was 
enchanted.  He  left  the  grounds,  but  not  to  sleep.  He 
lost  no  time  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  mysterious 
songster.  She  proved  to  be,  as  already  stated,  a  wealthy 
and  beautiful  English  lady,  who  was  sojourning  in  Italy. 
The  passion  was  mutual.  Indeed  one  account  states  that 
the  lady  proffered  him  her  heart,  hand  and  fortune,  before 
the  sensitive  lover  found  words  to  urge  his  suit.  When  the 
garden  of  poetry  yields  such  flowers  and  fruit,  the  tempta- 
tion to  cultivate  it  is  somewhat  powerful. 

Of  the  general  character  of  his  poems,  only  a  few  re* 
marks  can  be  made,  and  those  must  be  borrowed  of  course. 
They  appeal  to  the  more  cultivated  classes.  A  lofty 
strain  of  pure  feeling  is  maintained  throughout.  They 
draw  largely,  like  Byron's,  from  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
but  unlike  his,  they  flow  a  stream  of  transparent  crystal. 
Their  fountain  is  supplied  by  the  dews  of  heaven.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  they  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
"  He  has  run,"  says  M.  de  Cormenia,  "  through  the  vast 
poetical  gamut,  which  flowing  from  reveries,  mounted  high 
as  enthnsiasm  or  descended  low  as  despair." 

The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  journal  kept  du« 
during  wanderings  in  the  East.  He  embarked,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Marseilles, 
in  a  vessel  chartered  by  himself — visited  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage— tarried  some  days  at  Malta — and  sailed  around  the 
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Peloponnesus.  He  visited  Athens — coasted  the  southern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  landed  at  Beyroot.  Leaving  Ma- 
dame Lamartine  and  Julia  there,  he  made  a  flying  journey 
through  Palestine — soucht  out  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and 
returned  to  Beyroot  only  to  enjoy  the  aflection  of  Julia  for 
a  few  brief  days,  and  see  her  die  after  two  days  illness. 
After  the  first  shock  of  this  great  domestic  affliction,  he  vis- 
ited Damascus  with  his  lady,  and  on  their  return  passed 
through  Palestine.  Thus  he  made  the  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  part,  twice.  They  then  embarked  at  Jaffa  and 
after  encountering  a  terrific  storm  at  sea,  touched  at  Cy- 
prus. Thence  they  voyaged  leisurely  among  the  isles  of  the 
iEgean,  and  along  the  classic  shores  of  old  Ionia  and 
Troy,  and  landed  at  Constantinople.  After  sojourning 
sometime  there,  he  took  the  land  route  through  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Servia  to  France  The  remains  of  Julia  had 
been  sent  to  France  in  the  ship  that  bore  them  all  to  the  . 
place  of  her  death.  This  jom^ney  was  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
poet  among  the  most  renowned  scenes  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— in  circumstances  of  peculiar  and  painful  interest  to 
himself  and  family — when  Greece  had  just  won  her  inde- 
pendence  and  the  blood  had  scarce  dried  from  the  battle 
fields,  on  which  Mehemet  Ali  asserted  his  right  to  found  a 
new  empire.  The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  these   influences. 

This  work  is  full  of  beauties  and  blemishes.  He  revels  so 
much  in  his  own  poetic  fancies,  that  the  outer  world  takes 
its  hues  from  the  radiance  of  his  own  heart.  He  finds 
beauty  and  poetry  every  where.  Of  his  style  it  niay  be 
said — ^*nihil  tetigit^  quod  non  ornavit"  On  sea  and  on 
land — in  the  city  or  in  the  desert— on  the  heights  of  Leb- 
anon amid  the  cypresses,  or  among  the  seas  of  undulating 
sand  or  dark  ravines  at  its  foot — in  the  wild  enthusiam  that 
lit  the  face  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  the  deep  repose 
that  sleeps  on  the  features  of  an  Arabian  wife  in  the  recesses 
of  the  harem,  in  the  thunder  storms  that  shatter  the 
peaks  of  the  holy  mountains,  in  the  ripples  that  dimple  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  burning  glow  of  a  tropical  noon,  in 
the  soft  beams  of  a  midnight  moon  that  shimmer  dimly 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  among  the  moldering  ruins  of  per- 
ished empires,  where  every  step  treads  on  a  hero's  dust,  or  in 
the  crowded  mart  where  the  Babel  of  clashing  dialects  min- 
gle their  din — in  the  bright  memories  of  childhood,  in  the 
rapture  or  despair  of  love,  in  the  shock  of  life's  daily  battle, 
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in  the  hopes  that  fringe  the  drapery  of  the  tempest  now 
beating  on  the  bosom  of  his  fatherlaiid,  in  the  ffreat  truths 
and  awful  solemnities  of  religion  coming  down  mm  heaven 
•*  mighty  to  save" — in  everything,  in  short,  great  and  small, 
old  and  new,  spiritual  or  material — he  finds  or  creates  sub* 
jects  for  the  inspiration  of  his  muse. 

This  predominance  of  the  poetic  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  Lamartine  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.  It  tempts  him  on  the  one  hand  to  waste 
jewelry  on  unworthy  objects,  to  prolong  descriptions 
to  the  weariness  of  his  readers,  to  take  fire  on  the  first 
glance  at  an  object,  and  to  fall  into  all  the  spasms  of  a 
poetic  phrensy  over  what  is  manifestly  but  a  partial  idea 
of  it.  It  leads  him  to  utter  as  the  oracles  of  a  supe^ 
rior  insight,  the  crude  results  of  a  momentary  survey, 
and  to  build  huge  piles  of  speculation  which  are  poetical 
indeed — especially  so  in  the  sense  of  being  heaven-wide  of 
both  truth  and  fact.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  (Vol.  1,  pages 
193  and  194,)  that  he  recognized  at  once  the  valley  where 
David  killed  Goliath,  without  any  help  but  the  Bible  descrip* 
tion,  read  long  previously,  and  suggests  that  the  reason  may 
be  that  we  have  lived  twice  or  a  thousand  times  before.  In 
another  passage  he  informs  us  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  at  one  place 
thirty  leagues  across^  and  that  he  and  his  party  traversed  three 
sides  of  it ;  while  from  his  language  and  from  the  dates  of 
his  journal,  it  is  plain  that  their  whole  survey  of  it  occupied 
but  part  of  one  day.  A  character  so  imaginative,  which 
takes  its  own  impressions  for  data,  and  rears  as  by  magic  on 
such  a  foundation  a  superstructure  that  scales  the  heavens, 
needs  to  be  studied  rather  than  trusted.  When  he  gives  us 
his  impressions,  we  should  take  them  as  such,  and  remember 
that  they  are  a  poet's  gilded  dreams.  What  we  have  just 
said  is  not  intended  to  weaken  confidence  in  Lamartine's 
trustworthiness  as  a  historian.  When  he  says  he  has  ex- 
amined a  subject,  and  assures  us  that  he  has  done  his  best 
to  portray  the  past  as  it  was,  we  believe  he  may  be  relied 
on.  When  he  takes  his  measuring  line  in  his  hand,  we 
confide  in  the  report  he  makes.  When  he  guesses,. we 
have  learned  to  suspend  our  decision  and  wait  for  further 
light. 

Lamartine's  imagination  is  the  source  of  his  strength. 
Few  paintings  on  canvas  are  more  goi^eous  or  impressive 
than  some  of  his  pen  an,d  ink  sketches.  The  coloring  is 
often,  we  doubt  not,  too  high — the  work  overdone.    But 
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when  he  finds  an  object  that  bears  to  be  painted  with  sun- 
beams, he  produces  a  portrait  splendid  indeed.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  intensity  of  his  mind, 
and  suggest  the  style  of  delineation  which  we  may  natm*ally 
expect  from  him.  The  passage  describes  the  impulses  which 
prompted  his  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land. 

*'  My  imagination  was  enamored  of  the  sea,  the  deserts,  the  roount- 
ains,  the  manners,  and  the  traces  ci  the  Deity  in  the  East.  All  my 
life  the  East  had  been  the  waking  dream  of  my  darksome  days,  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  fogs  of  my  natal  valley.  My  body,  like  my  soul,  is 
the  child  of  the  sun ;  it  requires  light,  it  requires  that  ray  of  life  which 
the  splendid  orb  darts,  not  from  the  shattered  bosom  of  our  western 
clouds,  but  from  the  depths  of  that  sky  of  purple  which  resembles  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace ;  those  rays  which  are  not  merely  a  glimmer,  but 
which  descend  burning  hot,  which,  in  falling,  calcine  the  white  rocks 
and  sparkling  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  and  which  tinge  the  ocean 
with  scarlet  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  its  waves !  I  felt  a  strong  wish 
to  handle  a  little  of  that  earth  which  was  the  land  of  our  first  family, 
the  land  of  prodigies ;  to  see,  to  wander  over  the  evangelical  scene 
whereon  was  represented  the  great  drama  of  divine  wisdom  struggling 
with  error  and  human  perversity ;  where  moral  truth  sufiered  martyr- 
dom to  fertilize  with  its  blood  a  more  perfect  civilization." — Pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Vol  /,  p.  39. 

The  extracts  presented  below  are  taken  alrliost  at  random 
from  the  ^'Pilgrimage^^^  and  will  convey  a  fair  impression 
of  the  author's  powers  of  description.  They  are  placed 
together,  rather  than  interspersed  with  remarks,  for  con- 
venient reference.  The  whole  work  is  almost  a  continued 
succession  of  highly  colored  pictures.  While  each  for  itself 
commands  appropriate  admiration,  the  impression  of  the 
whole  is  that  of  a  too  monotonous  splendor. 

IMPRESSIONS  ON   VIEWING  THE   EUINS  01   ANCiBNT  CARTHAGE. 

*^The  eye  sees  nothing  but  a  naked  promontory  rising  above  a  de- 
serted sea;  a  few  reservoirs,  empty,  or  filled  with  their  own  fragments, 
a  few  aqueducts  in  ruins,  a  few  moles  ravaged  by  the  waves,  and  cov- 
ered by  the  surge ;  a  barbarous  city  close  by,  where  even  these  names 
are  unknown,  reminding  one  of  men  who  live  too  long  tmd  become 
strangers  in  their  own  conntry.  But  the  past  suffices  when  it  shines 
with  such  brilliairi;  reminiscences.  Perhaps  I  love  the  place  better 
alone,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  than  if  profaned  and 
troubled  by  the  noise  and  crowd  of  new  generations !  It  is  with 
ruins  as  with  tombs : — in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  great  city,  and 
the  filth  of  our.  streets,  they  afflict  and  sadden  the  eye ;  they  are  a 
fitain  on  all  this  noisy,  agitated  life : — ^but  in  the  solitude,  on  the  sea- 
shore, on  an  abandoned  cape,  on  a  wild  coast,  three  stones  grown  yel- 
low by  age  and  broken  by  lightning,  make  us  reflect,  think,  medi- 
tate, or  weep."— /ft.  Vol  I,  pp,  68--d9. 
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XHB  fiBRMIT. 

<(  Oo  the  steep  and  inaccesBible  sides  of  the  roek  which  forms  the 
point  of  the  cape — a  point  sharpened  bj  storms  and  the  surge-^chaoce 
has  suspended  three  blocks,  detached  from  the  sunmit,  tad  arrested 
midway  in  their  descenu  They  iiang,  like  nests  of  sea-birds,  orer  the 
foaming  abyss.  A  little  red  earth,  stopped  also  in  its  fall  by  these  three 
rocks  of  unequal  size,  has  enabled  five  or  six  stunted  fig  trees  to  take 
root  there,  where  they  hang  with  their  crooked  branches  and  their 
large  grey  leaves,  over  the  roaring  gulf  that  whirls  at  their  feet.  Hie 
eye  can  &ceni  no  path,  no  practicable  way  by  which  a  person  may 
reach  this  tuft  of  vegetation ;  yet  we  can  perceive  a  little  low  liosse 
beneath  the  fig  trees,  ^y  and  sombre  as  the  rock  it  stands  on,  and  from 
which,  at  first  sight,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  above  the  iat 
roof  dT  the  house  is  a  little  open  ogive,  like  those  above  the  gatee  of 
convents  in  Italy,  and  a  bell  is  suspended  in  it ;  on  tlie  riglit  we  ob- 
serve the  foundations,  in  red  brick  of  antique  ruins,  in  which  are  three 
open  arcades ;  these  lead  to  a  little  terrace  before  the  house.  An  ea|^ 
would  have  been  afraid  to  build  his  nest  in  such  a  spot,  with  scarce  m 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  bush  to  shelter  it  fVom  the  wind  which  never  ceases 
to  blow,  and  the  eternal  noise  of  the  sea,  which  continually  washes  and 
brealu  the  polished  rock,  beneath  a  burning  sun.  However,  a  man  hsi 
done  that  which  the  eagle  Mrould  scarcely  have  dared  to  do.  &  hsi 
chosen  his  asylum  here,  here  he  abides ;  We  can  see  him :  he  is  a  her- 
mit. We  double  the  cape  so  closely  inland,  that  we  can  distinguiflli 
his  long  white  beard,  his  staff,  his  chaplet,  his  cowl  of  brown  felt,  like 
those  <n  the  sailors  in  winter.  He  kneels,  as  we  pass,  with  his  fact 
turned  towards  ^e  sea,  as  if  he  were  imploring  heaven  for  the  unknowD 
strangers  in  this  perilous  passaffe.  The  wind  which  eecapee  from  Li- 
conia  began,  as  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  rock  of  tlie  cape,  to  resouad 
in  our  sails,  and  make  the  two  vessels  stagger  and  turn,  covering  the 
sea  with  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  new  sea  opened  More 
us.  The  hermit  mounted,  to  follow  us  with  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  cookl* 
on  the  frommit  of  one  of  the  three  rocks,  and  again  we  saw  him  there, 
on  his  imees  and  motionless^  aa  long  as  we  were  in  sight  of  the  cape*** 
— i*.  roL/,|»p.68— 69. 
• 

IBRAlTiM  KILUKO  THE  aERPBNT. 

*<  An  Arab  was  this  day  relating  to  me  the  entrance  of  Ibrahim  into 
the  town  of  Beyroot  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ffate,  (as  he  was 
crossing  a  hollow  road,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  creeping 
roots  and  twisted  bushes,  an  enormous  serpent  issued  fh>m  the  thicket, 
and,  slowly  crawling  along  the  sand«  moved  onward  till  it  eame  under 
the  very  feet  of  Ibn^im's  horse.  The  affirighted  animal  reared,  and 
some  running  slaves  in  the  suite  of  the  pacha  rushed  fbrward  to  slay 
the  serpent ;  but  Ibrahim  made  a  sign  to  them  to  desist,  and  drawing 
his  scimitar,  struck  off  the  head  of  &e  reptile,  wliich  stood  ereet  b^ore 
him,  and  trampled  the  trunk  under  his  horses*  feet.  A  cry  of  admira- 
tion burst  from  the  crowd,  and  Ibrahim  pursued  his  toute*  with  a  smil* 
on  his  lips,  indicating  his  delight  at  tliis  occurrencet  which  is»  ( 
the  Arabs,  a  sure  presage  of  victory."— /6.  VoL  /.« ^  126. 
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TMTBBVIXW  WITH  LAJDT  ^TBB  STANHOPB. 

*^  <  In  regard  to  the  future,  I  only  believe  in  God  and  rirtue.' 
**  She  replied — <  No  matter :  believe  what  you  pleaie ;  I  see  evidently 
that  you  are  born  under  the  influence  of  three  fortunate*  powerful,  and 
good  stars — ^tiiat  you  are  gifted  with  analagous  powers,  which  conduct 
you  to  one  aim,  which  I  could,  if  you  were  willing,  point  out  to  you  at 
once.  It  is  Grod  who  has  conducted  you  hither,  to  enlighten  your  soul ; 
you  are  one  of  those  men  of  a  good  disposition,  whom  he  requires  m$  ku 
insiruments  to  aceompHsh  the  marvehus  works  which  he  wHl  socn  cceosi- 
pKsh  among  mankind.^* 

*' '  Let  your  religions  belief  be  what  it  may,'  she  continued,  *  you  are 
not  the  less  one  of  tliose  men  whom  I  expected,  whom  Providence  has 
sent  to  me,  mid  who  has  a  great  part  to  perform  in  M<  world  that  is  pre^ 
paring.  In  a  short  time  you  will  return  to  Europe.  The  fkte  c^  Europe 
is  decided.  France  akne  has  a  great  mission  to  accomplish,  you  will 
PARTICIPATE  IN  IT !  I  do  uot  yet  know  in  what  manner ;  but  if  you  be 
anxious  to  know,  I  will  consult  the  stars  to  night,  and  reveal  it  to  you. 
I  do  not  yet  know  the  names  of  all ;  I  see  now  three,  at  present — ^fbur — 
perhaps  five,  and  there  may  be  more.  One  of  them  is  certainly  Mer- 
cury, which  imparts  clearness  and  color  to  the  mind  and  tongue.  You 
roust  be  a  poet ;  it  is  legible  in  your  eyes  and  in  the  upper  part  of  your 
countenance.  Lower  down,  you  are  under  the  influence  of  very  dif- 
ferent stars,  almost  in  opposition ;  there  is  an  influence  of  energy  and 
action.' 

"  *  What  is  your  name  V 

"  I  toW  her. 

«« ( I  never  heard  it  before,'  she  said  with  an  accent  of  truth. 

<•  *  Ah,  my  lady,  you  see  what  human  glory  is.  In  my  life  I  have 
composed  a  few  versos,  which  have  caused  my  name  to  be  repeated  a 
thousand  times  by  all  the  literary  echoes  of  Europe ;  but  even  that  eclio 
is  too  feeble  to  cross  your  ocean  and  your  mountains.' 

**  She  said — *  It  would  grieve  me  much  to  include  you  in  the  number 
of  ttioee  young  Frenchmen  who  raise  the  popular  fury  against  idl  the 
dignities  which  Grod,  nature  and  society  nave  formed,  and  who  over- 
throw the  edifice,  in  order  to  construct  with  its  ruins  a  pedestal  for  the 
envious  baseness  of  their  extraction.' 

*<  I  replied :  **  I  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  do  not  despise  those 
who  afe  below  them  in  society,  at  the  same  time  that  they  respect  those 
above  them,  tlie  desire  or  dream  of  whom  it  may  be,  to  invite  all  men, 
independently  of  their  stations  in  the  arbitrary  hierarchies  of  politics, 
to  the  same  light  of  knowledge,  the  same  liberty,  and  the  same  moral 
perfection.' "— ^roiulitto,  Voi.  Ill,,  Prrface, 

BLUAH. 

"^  The  history  of  Elijah  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  s^red  anti- 
quity ;  he  is  the  giant  of  the  holy  bards.  To  read  his  life,  and  his  ter- 
rible denunciations,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  of  the  man  had  been 
ibnned  of  the  thunders  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  terrific  element  on 
which  lie  was  transported  up  to  heaven  had  been  his  native  one.    This 
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was  a  fine  epic  or  lyric  figufo  to  throw  into  tbe  poem  of  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  Judaic  civilization.  Altogether,  the  era  of  the  prophets, 
considered  historicaHy,  is  one  of  the  least  intelligible  eras  or  the  life 
of  this  fugitive  people.  One  perceives,  however,  and  particularly  in 
the  epoch  of  Elijah,  the  key  to  the  extraordinary  organization  of  the 
community  of  the  prophets ;  they  were  evidently  a  holy  and  lettered 
class ;  always  opposed  to  kings ;  the  consecrated  tribunes  of  the  people, 
exciting  or  appeasing  them  with  their  eonffs,  their  parables,  or  their 
menaces,  and  forming  factions  in  Israel,  as  Sie  press  and  popular  ora- 
tory does  amongst  us — struggling  against  each  other,  first  with  the 
weapon  of  their  words,  and  next  with  lapidation  and  the  sword — exter- 
minating others  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  Elijah  exterminated 
hundreds,  then  falling  themselves  in  turn,  and  making  place  for  other 
dominators  of  the  people.  Never  did  poetry,  properly  so  called,  play  so 
grand  apart  in  the  political  drama,  in  the  destinies  of  civiliz&tlon,  rea- 
son, or  passion.  There  was  no  oratory  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
the  orator  is  too  much  man !  there  were  only  hymns  and  lamentations 
— ^the  poet  is  divine.  What  brilliant,  what  ardent  imagination,  must 
have  been  possessed  by  that  people,  to  be  so  influenced  by  the  song ! 
and  how  surprising,  that,  independently  of  the  high  religious  feeling 
contained  in  them,  these  sonffs  were  such  perfect  and  inimitable  monu- 
ment of  grace  and  genius.  Society  itself  was  then  the  prize  of  th^ 
poets — their  inspirations  subjugated  the  people.  They  led  them  as 
they  pleased,  either  to  heroism  or  to  crime ;  they  caused  the  wicked 
kings  to  tremble ;  scattered  ashes  on  their  forheads ;  lighted  up  the 
fires  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens — bidding  them 
remember,  in  exile  and  in  slavery,  the  hills  of  Zion,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  €rod.  I  am  astonished  that  among  all  the  dramas 
modern  poetry  has  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  wonderful 
drama  of  the  prophets  has  not  yet  been  imagined.  It  is  a  splendid  sub- 
ject in  the  history  of  the  world." — Pilgrimage  to  the  Hoiy  Lcm4i  VoL  /, 
;ip.2OT— 258. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   ZION  AND  DAVID. 

«« To  the  left  of  the  platform,  the  temple,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  hill  which  supports  the  city  suddenly  sinks,  stretches  Itself,  and  de- 
scends in  gentle  slopes,  sometimes  broken  by  terraces  of  falling  stone. 
On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  of  from  Jerusalem,  stand  a 
mosque,  and  a  group  of  Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  European  ham- 
let, crowned  with  a  church  and  steeple.  This  is  Zion !  the  palace,  the 
tomb  of  David !  the  seat  of  his  inspiration  and  of  his  joys,  of  his  life, 
and  his  repose  1  A  spot  doubly  sacred  to  me,  who  have  so  often  felt  my 
heart  touched,  and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel !  the 
first  poet  of  sentiment !  the  king  of  lyrics !  Never  have  human  fibres 
vibrated  to  harmonies  so  deep,  so  penetrating,  so  solemn.  Never  has 
the  imagination  of  poet  been  set  so  high,  never  has  its  expression  been 
so  true.  Never  has  the  soul  of  man  expanded  itself  before  man  and 
before  Gpd,  in  tones  and  sentiments  so  tender,  so  sympathetic,  and  so 
heartfelt !  All  the  most  secret  murmurs  of  the  human  heart  found 
their  voice,  and  their  note,  on  the  lips  and  the  harp  of  this  min- 
strel !  And  if  we  revert  to  the  remote  period  when  sucn  chants  were 
first  echoed  on  the  earth ;  if  we  consider  that  at  the  same  period  the 
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lyric  poetry  of  the  niotft  cultivated  nations  san^f  enly  of  wine,  lore,  war, 
and  tne  victories  of  the  mneeis  or  of  the  conrsers  at  the  Eleian  gamee, 
Vfe  dwell  with  profoand  aetonishment  on  the  mystic  accents  of  the 
prophet-kingr,  who  addresses  God  the  Creator,  as  friend  lalks  to  friend; 
comf  rehen£  and  adores  his  wonders,  admires  hb  jodgaents,  implores 
his  mercies,  and  seems  to  he  an  anticipatory  echo  <if  the  evangelic 
Ipoetry,  repeating  the  mild  accents  of  Christ  before  they  hadoeen 
heard.  Prophet  or  not,  as  he  is  contemplated  bv  the  philosopher  or 
the  Christian,  neither  of  them  can  deny  the  poet-king  an  inspiration 
bestowed  on  no  otiier  man!  Jlead  Horace  or  Pindar  afiera  rsaim? 
For  my  part  I  caa  not!*'— f6.  VoL  f,  pp>.  313—31^ 

▲lULBIAlf  TRAjnTTOff  Q¥  THB  FLAGS  FOR  TSt  TCMFLB, 

'*  *  Jerusalem  was  a  ploughed  field,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  tem- 
ple now  stands,  the  joint  inheritance  of  two  brothers;  one  of  whom 
was  married  and  had  several  children,  the  other  lived  a  bachelor.  They 
cultivated  in  common  the  field  which  had  devolved  on  them  in  right  of 
their  mother;  at  harvest  time,  the  two  brothers  bound  up  their  sheaves, 
and  made  of  them  two  equal  stacks,  which  they  left  upon  the  field. 
During  the  night  a  good  thoufi^ht  presented  itself  to  the  youi^er :  « My 
brother,*  said  he  to  himself,  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  maintain ; 
it  is  not  Just  that  oar  shares  should  be  equal ;  let  me  then  take  a  few 
sheaves  from  my  stack,  and  secretlv  add  diem  to  his;  he  will  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  therefore  can  not  refuse  them.'  This  project  the  young 
man  immediath^  executed.  That  night  the  elder  awoke,  and  said  to 
Hs  wife,  *  My  brother  is  young,  and  lives  alone,  without  a  companion 
to  assist  him  in  his  labors  and  console  him  under  his  fatigues ;  it  is  not 
just  that  we  should  take  from  the  field  as  many  sheaves  as  he  does ;  let 
OS  get  up  and  secretly  go  and  carry  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  to  his 
etack ;  he  will  not  find  it  out  to-morrow,  and  therefore  can  not  refUse 
them;'  and  thev  did  so  accordingly.  The  next  day  both  brothers  went 
to  the  field,  and  each  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  two  stacks  alike ; 
neither  being  able  in  his  own  mind  to  account  for  the  prodigy.  Thej 
pursued  the  same  course  for  several  successive  nights,  but  as  each  car- 
ried to  his  brother's  stack  the  same  number  of  sheaves,  the  stacks  still 
remained  equal,  till  one  night  both  determining  to  stand  sentinel  to  elu- 
cidate the  mystery,  they  met,  each  bearing  the  sheaves  destined  for  his 
brother's  stack. 

<«  *  Now  the  spot  where  so  beautiful  a  thought  at  once  occurred  to, 
and  was  so  perseveringly  acted  upon  by  two  men,  must  be  a  place  agree- 
able to  God ;  and  men  blessed  it,  and  chose  it  whereon  to  build  a  house 
te  his  name.'"— /^.  VoL  f,  pp.  330—331. 

THB  PLAIN  OF  TROT — AND  THE   .SOEAN   AT  MIDNIOHT. 

**It  is  midnight ;  the  sea  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  becalmed  brig 
hovering  like  a  shadow  upon  its  sparkling  surface.  Tenedos  springing 
from  the  waves  on  our  left,  conceals  the  open  sea ;  nearer,  and  to  the 
right,  extends,  like  a  dark  barrier,  the  low  and  indented  shore  of  the 

Slain  of  Troy.    The  full  moon,  rising  over  the  snow  capped  summit  of 
leant  Ida,  diffuses  a  serene  but  uncertain  light  over  the  mountain 
tops,  ike  hills,  and  the  pkin ;  then  beaming  upon  the  sea,  tinges  its 
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quiet  waves  with  her  mild  efiulgencet  under  the  very  Bide  of  oar  vee- 
sel,  convertlDg  its  surface  into  a  bright  area  upon  which  no  shadow 
may  dare  to  glide.  We  distinguished  the  tumuli  or  little  conical 
mounds  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  tombs  of  Homer  and  Patroclus. 
The  broad  red  moon  glancing  over  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  resem- 
bles the  ensanguined  shield  of  Achilles ;  no  light  is  visible  on  all  that 
line  of  coast,  except  a  distant  fire  lighted  by  the  shepherds  on  the  ridge  of 
Ida ;  no  soiM^d  meets  our  ear  except  2ie  dull  flapping  of  the  sail,  which  un- 
touched by  the  lightest  breeze,  is  occasionally  beaten  against  the  main- 
yard  by  the  wavering  of  the  mast ;  the  image  of  the  death  which  has  passed 
over  the  ages  of  its  glory,  seems  impressed  upon  this  still  and  melan- 
choly scene.  Leaning  over  the  shrouds  of  the  vessel,  that  land,  Uiose 
mountains,  those  ruins,  those  tombs,  rise  before  me,  with  their  vapor- 
ous forms  and  undecided  outlines,  under  the  sleeping  and  silent  t9.jb  of 
the  planet  of  night,  like  the  shadowy  apparition  of  a  past  world  evoked 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  vanishing  as  the  moon  sinks  behind  the 
summits  of  other  mountains  ,*  it  is  an  additional  bright  pare  to  the 
Homeric  poem  ;  it  is  the  consiunmation  of  all  poems  and  of  aU  histoTy  ; 
unknown  tombs,  ruins  without  any  certain  names,  a  dark  and  naked 
soil,  confusedly  illuminated  by  immortal  stars;  and  new  spectators 
passing  with  indiflTerence  before  those  ^ores,  and  repeating  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  epitaph  of  all  things.  Here  lie  an  empire,  a  city, 
a  people,  heroes !  God  alone  is  great,  and  the  thoughts  which  search 
Him  out  and  adore  Him  are  alone  imperishable  !*' 

We  might  multiply  extracts,  almost  without  end,  but  per- 
haps we  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  too  much 
already.  We  would  recommend,  however,  to  those  who 
have  leisure,  the  perusal  of  that  part  of  the  Pilgrimage 
which  describes  the  author's  sojourn  at  Constantinople  and 
its  environs.  It  is  full  of  historical  reminiscences  and  dis- 
plays at  once  the  talents  of  Lamartine  as  a  philosopher, 
poet,  and  historian. 

Before  we  leave  the  "Pilgrimage,"  the  work  which  first 
made  its  author  known  to  the  reading  public  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  we  wish  to  make  a  remark  that  may  have 
been  anticipated  by  every  reflecting  reader.  The  work  is 
not  to  be  judged  as  sternly,  as  if  it  professed  to  be  dignified 
history.  It  is  the  hurried  sketch  of  impi*essions  caught  from 
a  flying  journey  over  lands  and  scenes  that  require  the  de- 
liberate study  of  years.  Still  the  work  ought  to  have 
been  made  more  perfect.  A  little  more  care,  a  little  less 
rashness,  a  &ood  deal  less  extravagance,  a  little  less  protru- 
sion of  sen,  a  little  more  pruning  of  his  boundless 
luxuriance,  and  a  little  more  regard  to  the  relative 
importance  of  objects  as  to  grouping  and  prominence, 
would  have  imparted  to  the  work  an  excellence  far  more 
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worthy  of  the  author's  powers  and  subsequent  fame,  and 
of  the  lofty  objects  he  has  describea.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  remembered  with  grateful 
delight  by  thousands  who  will  respond  to  Alison  when  he 
ranks  Lamartine  with  those  world-renowned  travelers 
Von  Humboldt  and  Chataeubriand. 

[Some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Girondists  and  on 
the  personal  character  of  M.  Lamartine,  must  be  reserved 
for  some  future  time.] 
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ARTICLE  tit 
ANIMALCULES,* 

BY   RET.   FUILOTUS   DSAN. 
GsNTtBttEir   Of   THE   SociETT   Of   InQUIRY  : 

Were  it  not  that  the  name  which  you  have  giTen  to 
your  assoeiatioD  betokens  no  restriction  of  your  inquiries 
to  p&rtictilar  departments  of  knowledge,  I  might  feel  some 
hesitation  in  presenting  the  subject  wJiich  I  have  chosen. 
And  even  as  it  is,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  question  with  me, 
whelhef  your  minds  would  willingly  turn  from  tho^e  intel* 
lectiial  feasts  which  your  former  learned  and  eloquent 
speakeris  have  set  before  you,  to  the  simple  detail  of  facts 
\«^hich  must  occupy  the  most  of  a  discourse  on  any  branch 
of  Natural  History.  The  heavy  task  is  imposed  upon  me^ 
of  attemptiuj?  to  entice  you,  for  the  present,  from  the  mazy 
labyrinths  of  mathematical  lore,  and  the  flowery  land  of 
classical  promise.  To  do  this,  my  subject  does  not  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  operations  of  Nature  on 
her  grandest  scale  in  respect  to  extension.  I  must  not 
take  you  alofl  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  imagination,  and 
while  coursing  over  celestial  fields,  whisper  in  your  car 
about  the  sublimity  of  the  objects  which  appear  to  your  as- 
tonished eyes.  I  must  not  track  the  comet  in  his  vast  and 
cheerless  wanderings ;  nor  take  you  with  me  on  a  visit  to 
those  beautiful  wanderers  which  compose  our  solar  family — 
children  of  the  sun,  and  doubtless  inhabited  by  material  be* 
ings  of  some  affinity  to  ourselves.  Nor  can  I  introduce  to 
you  the  huge  behemoth,  that  made  the  ancient  world  feel 
Its  giant  tread ;  nor  the  leviathan  whose  playful  gambols 

*  Thid  article  appears  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Society  of 
Inquiry*  of  the  0.  C.  Institute.  The  popular  style  of  the  treatise*  and 
the  ffen^ral  Interest  connected  with  the  subject  make  ic  appropriate 
for  Uie  pages  of  the  Quarterly.  Our  readers  will  ail  be  gready  inter* 
ested  and  profited  In  its  perusal. 
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^  made  the  deep  to  boll  like  a  pot.**  Nor  mast  I  bespeak 
your  attention  to  the  majestic  movements  of  the  unwieldy 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  inhabitants  of  our  existing  forests 
and  jungles.  Nor  can  the  snaky  and  monstrous  boa-con- 
strictor be  the  subject  of  our  comment.  But,  with  your 
permission,  I  shall  speak  of  the  mammoths,  the  leviathans, 
the  elephants  and  the  boa-constrictors,  some  of  which  are 
denizens  of  a  world  so  small  as  to  be  invbible.  For  the 
telescope  which  ranges  the  fields  of  ether,  we  must  substitute 
the  microscope^  an  instrument  not  less  wonderful  than  a 
wizard's  wand  to  call  up,  not  spirits^  but  living  farms  from 
the  **  vasty  deep"  of  invisibility.  In  short  I  invite  you  to  a 
consideration  of  the  microscopic  animalcules. 

Although  they  rank,  in  respect  to  extension,  the  lowest 
in  "  the  mighty  chain  of  beings,**  yet  the  interest  which,  in 
a  scientific  mind,  attaches  to  them,  is  not  proportioned  to 
their  magnitude.  They  are  the  objects  of  earnest  and  cu- 
rious inquiry.  The  powers  of  optical  instruments  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  furnish  details  concerning 
such  minute  specimens  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  Ar- 
chitect. In  regard  to  the  extent  of  power  which  men  have 
been  able  to  give  the  microscope,  I  would  remark  that 
they  have  found  their  limit  at  the  twenty  four  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  said  that  objects  smaller  in  diameter 
than  this,  are  not  made  visible  by  our  present  apparatus. 
We  may,  however,  rationally  hope  that  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  philosophers  and  artists  will  yet  bring  the  micro- 
scope to  greater  perfection.  Some  of  the  results  of  those 
investigations  which  have  been  pursued  with  this  instru- 
ment, I  intend  to  embody  in  the  following  remarks*  Let 
us  then,  in  the  outset,  survey  our  field.  Take  if  you  please, 
an  amount  of  matter  equal  in  size  to  a  drop  of  water,  and 
imagine  it  a  world  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  hills 
and  valleys,  \U  woodlands  and  meadows.  Descend  with 
me  into  the  depths  of  invisibility,  and  range  with  me  in 
imagination  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  diminutive 
world,  ^^ke  a  stroll  with  me  upon  the  shores  of  its 
oceans.  There  you  will  behold  the  beings  of  which  I 
speak.  Here  an  invisible  elephant  will  rub  his  sides  against 
an  invisible  rock.  There  an  invisible  wliale  will  plough  the 
waters  of  an  almost  invisible  ocean.  In  another  place  an  in- 
visible lion  is  in  full  chase  after  his  invisible  prey.  Vast  droves 
of  invisible  cattle  crop  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  an  invisible 
meadow  ;  while  upon  the  branches  of  an  invisible  tree  flocjis 
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of  invisible  birds  carol  their  unheard  song.  We  might  indef- 
initely extend  this  fancy  sketch,  but  this  is  enough  to  con- 
vey to  your  niinds  an  idea  of  our  field  of  observation.  In 
speaking  of  the  citizens  of  this  minutely  invisible  world,  I 
intend  to  consider  their  si?e,  their  shapes,  their  modes  of 
life  and  action,  their  organization,  their  number,  their  re- 
production, their  utility  and  importance,  the  philosophy  of 
their  origin,  aud  the  ultimate  design  of  their  creation. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  the  sizes  of  these  curious  beings,  but  must  now  enter 
more  into  particulars.  But,  before  producing  statistics  to 
illustrate  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  what  philos- 
ophers call  "  the  divisibility  of  matter."  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  conceive  of  matter  as  susceptible  of  division  only 
to  a  small  extent.  So  gross  are  our  notions  in  this  particular, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose 
particles  of  matter  so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  In  our  com- 
mon trains  of  thought,  we  reluctantly  pass  the  vanishing 
point,  and  explore  the  regions  beyond.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  become  habituated  to  judging 
everything  by  sight,  and  we  carry  with  us  the  vague  im- 
pression that  when  an  object  becomes  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible, it  becomes  nothing.  All  beyond  is  unknown,  is  un- 
tried ground.  In  order  to  correct  this  vague  impression, 
we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  revelations 
'bf  the  microscope.  In  that  we  see  an  atom,  as  if  by  some 
mysterious  power  suddenly  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
vision.  Its  invisible  points  become  to  us  broad  plains  of 
investigation.  More  clearly  to  develop  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  particles  of  matter,  let  me  here  introduce  a  fanci- 
ful supposition.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  in  your  hand  a  mi- 
croscope which  is  just  able  to  make  visible  the  twenty-four 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Apply  now  the  instrument  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  dust  which  can  be  made  apparent  by  it. 
As  f^r  as  you  are  concerned,  nothing  is  seen  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly minute  point.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  thi* 
smallest  visible  point  has  a  half  and  a  quarter  /  nay,  can 
be  composed  of  billions  of  smaller  particles.  .  To  go  stilt 
farther  ;  suppose  an  infinitesimal  philosopher,  one  millionth 
as  large  as  this  particle  of  dust,  seated  on  one  part  of  itt 
and  using  a  microscope  of  his  own  fabrication,  equally  pow- 
erful with  your  own;  namely,  able  to  reveal  to  him  what  would 
be  a  twenty-four  thousandth  of  one  of  his  inches.  He  would 
see  another  minute  point,  which  again  may  be  supposed  to  be 
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divided,  and  so  on  until  we  get  weary  of  the  repetition. 
Although  this  is  a  mere  fanciful  illustration,  yet  it  does  not 
perhaps  extend  beyond  the  truths  Whatever  mav  be  said 
concerning  the  existence  of  elementary  molecules  in  all 
substances,  it  is  not  within  our  power  to  determine  their 
magnitude.  Butsmce  we  can  no  more  aiTrive  at  a  mathe- 
matical point  by  subdivision  than  we  can  reach  infinity  by 
muUiplication^  we  are  not  necessarily  absurd  in  supposing 
any  degree  of  minuteness.  But  since  this  subject  was 
broached  merely  to  pave  the  way  to  a  proper  conception 
of  the  heroes  of  our  story,  we  now  leave  it  to  attend  to  them. 
Animalcules,  although  that  name  is  generally  applied  to 
'animals  entirely  microscopic,  still  vary  from  that  size  which 
allows  us  to  discern  their  general  form  with  the  naked  eye^ 
to  a  minuteness  eluding  all  calculation.  One  class  sometimes 
attains  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  size,  while  some  of  its  species^ 
even  when  full  grown,  do  not  surpass  the  two  thousandth  of 
the  same  measure.  Some  are  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  hair's 
breadth  in  linear  dimensions.  Some  are  so  small  that  a 
million  of  them  would  occupy  less  space  than  a  grain  of 
sand.  Some  are  so  small,  that,  if  we  allow  each  individual 
to  be  separated  from  his  fellows  by  his  own  diameter,  a 
single  drop  of  water  would  contain  one  thousand  millions  of 
them :  more  inhabitants  than  there  are  human  beings  on  the 
globe.  A  cubic  inch  contains  the  skeletons  of  forty  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  a  certain  species.  The  same  space  would  con- 
tain the  skeletons  of  some  to  the  number  of  a  billion,  that  is,  a 
miUion  times  a  million.  Some  sink  so  much  lower  in  the 
scale  of  size,  that  a  single  sqttare  inch  would  contain  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  them.  Those  animalcules  called  men- 
adsy  which  are  by  philosophers  considered  the  lowest  forms  of 
animated  nature,  vary  in  their  diameters  from  the  twelve  hun- 
dredth to  the  twenty-four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  and  if 
^e  could  make  more  powerful  microscopes,  we  should  doubt- 
less see  them  shading  away  down  beneath  even  this  minute 
size.  They  defy  all  the  powers  of  man  to  make  them  visible. 
We  have  evidences  that  there  are  animalcules,  so  small  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  microscopic  vision,  in  the  fact  that 
9ome  species  feed  upon  those  still  smaller  than  themselves, 
or  are  carnivorous.  This  has  been  subjected  to  Aisible 
proof.  Their  stomachs  and  digestive  apparatus  have  been 
made  Tisible  by  a  peculiar  contrivance.  To  demonstrate, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  eat  at  all.  Dr.  Ehrenberg  fur- 
nished them  with  coloring  matter  for  nourishment.    He 
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made  a  Teiy  attenuated  solution  of  indigOf  and  mingled  a 
drop  of  it  with  the  water  in  which  the  animalcules  were 
found.    The  creatures,  by  means  of  their  invisible  organs, 
called  cilid^  excited  currents  in  the  fluid  in  all  directions, 
and  the  particles  of  indigo  were  seen  converging  towards 
their  mouths.     Presently   the  bodies  of  the  animalcules, 
which  were  before  transparent  and  colorless,  became  dotted 
with  distinct  spots  of  a  dark  blue  color,  exactly  corres- 
ponding  to   that  of  the  moving   particles  of  indigo.    In 
some  species  the  particles  of  indigo  can  be  traced  in  their 
motion  from  the  mouth  through  the  neck  to  the  internal 
cavities.    On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lister  was  observing  a  spec* 
imen  of  the  polypus,  many  of  which  class  are  microscopic,' 
when  a  little  globular  animalcule  swam  rapidly  by.    The 
greater  creature  seized    the   less,    and  brought  it  to  his 
mouth  by  means  of  his  feelers.    He  then  took  off  all  his 
feelers  but  one,  with  which  he  held  the  animalcule  in  his 
mouth.    The    mouth  instantly  seemed  filled    with  hairs, 
which  closed  over  the  prey,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  little 
victim  was  carried  slowly  down  into  the  stomach,  making 
a  protuberance  in  the  neck  of  his  destroyer  as  he  was  on 
his  way.    In  the  stomach  he  was  seen  for  a  short  time 
and  then  disappeared.    Spalianzani  observes   that  certain 
animalcules  devour  others  so  voraciously  that  they  fatten 
and  become  indolent  and  sluggish  by  over  feeding.    After 
a  meal  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  confined  in  distilled  wa* 
ter  which  furnishes  no  food,  they  become  reduced ;  they  * 
regain  their  spirit  and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  more  minute  animals  which  are  supplied 
to  them.    They  swallow  these  whole,  for  when  swallow* 
ed,  the  lesser  animalcule    has   been   seen  moving  in  the 
body  of  the  other.    These  facts  abundantly  evince  to  us 
the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  some  forms  of  animal  life. 
How  small  must  be   the   animalcule,   which,   being  itself 
invisible   in  the   most   powerful   microscope,  is   the  food 
of  another  so  small  as   scarcely   to   be  discerned  by  the 
same    Instrument!    How    fine    the   elementary    particles 
which  make  so  fine  a  mechanism!      How  wonderful  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  its  Contriver  I      The  man  who  con* 
trived  and  built   the   steam   engine   that   worked   fireely 
within  the  compass  of  a  thimble,   was   praised,  and  that 
justly,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic.    But  what  was  that  in 
comparison  with  those  exhibitions  of  skill  which  the  micro- 
scope reveab? 
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In    renrd    to  their  shapes^  it  may   almost  with  truth 
be  said  Uiat  there  is  an  endless  variety.    Nature  is  ever 
fertile  in  producing  difierent  forms  of  animated  existence, 
but  hardly  more  so  in  any  department  of  her  operations 
than  la  the  one  which  is   the  subject  of  present  notice. 
Language  cannot  portray  the   various  shapes  which  ani- 
malcules assome;  for  hundreds  of  species  present  no  shape 
4lireotly  anilagous    to   anything    else,  to  which,  for   the 
purpose  of  illustration,  it  may  be  likened.    Some  of  them, 
through  •our  inability  to  magnify   them  sufficiently,  seem 
tike  minute  atoms.    Some  are  like  long   hairs,  one  hun- 
dred and  Sily  times  as  long    as  they  are  broad.      Some 
are  shaped  like  the  spire  of  a  church  or  tapering  obelisks ; 
some  like  ;tbe  oupola  of  some  public  buildings  with  small 
•spires  at  the  comers.    Some  resemble  fishes,  and  some  are 
shaped  like  vegetables.     Some  are  almost  spheres;  and 
.some  are  like  those  solid  figures  called  in  Geometry,  **  spher- 
oids."   Others  resemble  bells ;  others,  wheels  turning  on  an 
ajLis.    Some  are  douUe-headed ;  some  are  like  cylinders ; 
some  like  pearly  cups  or  vases ;  some,  like  worms  ;  some, 
like  eels ;  and  some  are  horned.    While  one  day  using  the 
microscope  of  this  institution  on  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  green  vegetable  in  stagnant  water,  I  chanced  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  view  an  orange  colored  quadruped  which 
was  feeding  with  great  alacrity  and  apparent  satisfaction 
on  the  luxuriant  foliage  around  him.    JBut  a  still  more  cu- 
rious appearance  is  exhibited  by  another  species.    Who 
would  think  that  the  human  face  has  a  representative  in  a 
world  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  ?    Yet  so  it  is.    An  ani- 
malcule found  in  a  solution  of  anemone,  has,  carved  upon 
its  back,  in  regular  outline,  the  eye-brows,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth  and  chin,  which  grace  the  intellectual  countenance 
of  man.    The  tiny  creature  doubtless  knows  not,  as  he 
moves  in  his  narrow  sphere,  that  he  wears  the  mask  of 
the  noblest  of  earthly  beings.    It  ought  also  to  be  remarked, 
that    many    animalcules    have    the  power    of  changing 
their  form  almost  instantaneously.    If,  for  instance,  you 
are  inspecting  one  which  has  a  long,  curved,  swan-like 
neck,  in  a  twinkling,  if  frightened,  it  will  draw  in  its  neck 
and  assume  the  form  of  an  apple-seed.    If  you  watch  it 
still  farther,  you  will  see  a  new  and  different  kind  of  head 
begin  to  protrude  kself.    You  uiay  be  inspecting  one  with  a 
toi^  body, having  in  front  two  appearances  like  circularsaws, 
ana  in  an  instant  the  whole  animal  will  become  as  rpund  a(( 
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a  ball ;  on  UDOther  occasion  it  will  flatten  itself  into  an  en- 
tirely different  shape,  throwing  out  long  pointed  boms,  so 
that  no  resemblance  to  its  former  shape  can  be  seen.  Bnt, 
not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  I  remark  generally  that 
be  who  would  obtain  the  most  correct  conceptions  of  their 
various  forms,  must  himself  use  the  microscope,  for  words 
can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  them. 

The  modes  of  life  and  action  which  the  subject  of 
our  remarks  exhibit,  are  as  various  as  their  shapes.  They 
are  generally  seen  in  a  state  of  very  great  activity,  evinc- 
ing muscular  energy  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Most  of 
their  manifestations  of  effort  are  made  in  obtaining  their 
food.  But  in  accomplishing  this  object  they  resort  to  dif* 
ferent  measures.  One  class  stands  upright  in  running  wa- 
ter, and  thrusts  out  two  nets  or  fan-like  protuberances,  by 
which  it  takes  its  prey.  When  it  has  obtained  enough,  it 
folds  up  its  nets  with  perfect  nicety  and  exactness.  An- 
other class  spins  around  with  great  rapidity  like  a  top. 
Others  are  darting  rapidly  along,  seldom  remaining  more 
than  a  few  seconds  in  the  field  of  view.  When  viewed  by 
candle-light  in  the  night  they  manifest  the  same  activity  as 
in  the  day.  Ehrenberg  states  that  they  appear  to  be  skep^ 
kss.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  they  possess  the  curious 
faculty  of  remaining  dormant  for  an  almost  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Great  quantities  of  them  which  appear  like  some 
mouldy  substance,  remain  dried  up,  motionless  and  appar- 
ently lifeless  for  years ;  but  when  supplied  with  moisture 
they  recover  perfectly  Aeir  former  energy.  Some  have 
been  alternately  dried  into  a  dormant  state,  and  again  re- 
vived ttcehe  times  without  apparent  injury.  Professor 
Owen  saw.  the  revival  of  an  animalcule  which  trad  been 
kept  dry  and  dormant  four  years.  Their  organs  of  pre* 
hension  and  locomotion  are  exceedingly  small,  and  bear 
the  name  cilia^  from  their  resemblance  to  eye-lashes. 
These  cilia  are  hair-like  appendages,  capable  of  astonishing 
celerity  of  motionr.  By  their  vibration,  cun-ents  are  ex- 
cited in  the  surrounding  fluid  which  is  impelled  through  the 
cavities  ol  the  animalcule,  thus  afibrding  it  an  opportun- 
ity to  seize  its  food.  Although  there  is  evidence  that  these 
organs  are  to  some  degree  under  the  control  of  their  pos«» 
sessor,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  hy-dra,  or  fresh 
water  polypus,  the  ciliary  motion  sometimes  continues  long 
after  death,  and  after  the  part  containing  die  cilia  is  remov- 
•d  from  the  body  of  the  animaL    Permit  me,  for  a  mo* 
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ment,  to  rise  from  invisible  reglom,  and  relate  a  feet  or 
two  in  reference  to  the  hydra.  Its  natural  length  does  not 
much  exceed  a  third  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  our 
ponds,  ditches,  and  rivulets.  It  consists  merely  of  a  sack 
or  stomach  and  ciliary  organs  to  supply  it  with  food.  It  is 
a  kind  of  fleshy  bottle,  crowned  with  arms.  It  is  very 
sensitive,  but  has  the  most  marvelous  power  of  sustaining 
injuries  of  all  things  known.  In  whatever  manner  it  be 
cut  in  two  or  mutilated,  the  lost  or  injured  portion  is  re- 
produced or  healed ;  and  if  the  whole  animal  be  cut  into 
many  pieces,  every  piece  becomes  a  perfect  animal.  If  it 
be  slit  down  half  way  the  length  of  its  body,  each  half 
grows  into  a  complete  hydra ;  and,  what  is  more  won- 
derful than  all,  if  it  be  \umed  inside  out,  so  that  the 
outside  of  the  body  becomes  the  stomachy  and  the  stomach 
becomes  the  outside,  it  will  still  carry  on  the  process  of 
digestion.  This  seems  to  surpass  the  story  of  that  mon- 
strous hydra,  which  Hercules  had  such  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing,  when  he  was  compelled  to  sear  the  neck  with  a  hot 
iron,  before  the  head  grew  out  again  \  Another  point  to 
be  noticed  is,  that  however  small  the  size  of  our  invisible  he- 
roes  they  exhibit  evidence  of  possessing  a  mil.  Their  motions 
are  as  manifestly  voluntary  as  those  of  the  larger  denizens 
ef  our  world.  Nor  can  it  rationally  be  doubted  that  ani- 
malcules, in  the  exercise  of  their  wills,  manifest  some  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
we  could  determine  whether  any  species  go  so  far  in  the 
scale  of  social  development,  as  to  have  a  government  like 
that  of  bees  and  fowls,  both  domestic  and  migratory. 
As  an  approach  to  this  idea,  I  select  the  following  fact 
from  Mr.  Baker's  description  of  the  hair-like  animalcules. 
'*  A  small  quantity  of  the  matter  containing  these  animal- 
cules having  been  put  into  a  jar  of  water,  it  so  happen- 
ed that  one  party  went  down  immediately  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  other  continued  floating  on  the  top.  When 
things  had  remained  for  some  time  in  this  condition  each 
af  these  swarms  of  animalcules  began  to  grow  weary  of 
its  situation,  and  had  a  mind  to  change  its  quarters.  Both 
armies,  therefore,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  the  one  pro- 
ceeditig  upwards  and^the  other  downwards;  so  that  after 
some  time,  they  met  in  the  middle.  A  desire  of  know-^ 
log  how  tliey  would  behave  on  this  occasion  engaged  the 
owerver  to  watch  them  carefully:  and  to  his  surprise, 
ke  saw  the  army  that  was   marching  upwards  open  to 
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the  right  and  left*  to  make  room  for  those  that  were 
descending.  Thus,  without  confusion  or  intermixture,  each 
held  on  its  way ;  the  army  that  was  going  up  marching 
in  two  columns  to  the  top,  and  the  other  proceeding  in 
one  column  to  the  bottom,  as  if  each  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  wise  leaders.** 

The  oi^nization  or  constitutional  structure  of  these 
beings,  is  also  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry.  Some  of 
them  doubtless  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment than  some  animals  of  larger  size.  Ehrenberg 
ranges  animalcules  under  two  classes  according  to  their 
structure.  These  are  denominated  Polygastria  and  Rota- 
toria. The  former  class,  as  the  name  implies,  are  char- 
acterized by  a  digestive  apparatus  divided  into  many  sec- 
tions, or  by  many  stomachs  united  by  a  common  tube. 
In  many  species  the  existence  of  eyes  has  l)een  ascer- 
tained ;  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  thev  have 
both  the  organs  and  the  sensation  of  touch.  One  hall  of  the 
species  belonging  to  this  class  are  loricated^  or  have,  in 
other  words,  shields  of  various  composition,  and  the  other 
half  have  not.  Some  of  these  shields  are  flint  or  silex, 
and  one  philosopher  has  shown  that  our  flint  nodules  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  silicious  skeletons  of  these 
infinitesimal  beings.  Another  class  secretes  iron  shields, 
and  it  is  said  those  great  beds  of  bog-iron,  found  in  some 
places,  are  made  up  of  the  aggregated  skeletons  of  iron- 
shielded  animalcules.  Another  class  secretes  shields  <^ 
bone.  The  yellow  film  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water  is  composed  of  individuals  of  this  class.  The  mic- 
roscope reveals  to  us  their  fossil  remains  in  abundance  in 
silex  and  chalk.  When  they  pass  forever  from  existence 
they  leave  a  most  enduring  tomb-stone  to  tell  the  fact, 
that  though  invisible,  yet  they  once  lived.  They  build  a 
monument  which  commemorates  their  lives,  labors  and 
their  end ;  and  this  monument  is  read  ages  after  all  that 
built  it  is  gone  from  existence ;  after  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
pains  and  pleasures,  which  agitated  its  tiny  organization, 
have  ceased  forever. 

The  structure  of  the  class  Rotatoria  is  better  known  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  Polycastria.  The  Rotato* 
ria  take  their  name  from  the  zone-like  and  circular  ar* 
rangement  of  their  ciliary  organs,  which  when  in  motiont 
resemble  a  wheel  in  rapid  rotation.  In  this  class  the  mic- 
roscope has  revealed  a  muscular  system,   of  which  the 
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^ructure  and  aituatioA  have  been  distinctly  vidble.    They 
have  mandibles  also,  armed  with  teeth,  which  have  been 
sometimes  separated  from  the   animalcule  and  viewed  by 
themselves.     It  is  a  curiosity  that  the  teeth  of  these  beings 
are  as  much  indices  of  their  species  as  are  the  teeth  of 
quadrupeds.    The  peculiar  form  of  the  teeth  determines  the 
family  to  which   the  animalcule  belongs.    Many  of  this 
class  are  also  endowed  with  eyes,  varying  la  number  and 
usually  of  a  red  color.    The  question  whether  they  have  a 
nervous  system  or  not,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  direct 
observation.    But  if  we  are  allowed  to  reason  from  analo- 
gy  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  safelv  arrive  at  an 
affirmative  conclusion,  without  attempting  the  impossibili- 
ty of  opening  the  way  by  the  dissecting  knife.      It  is 
impossible,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to   con- 
ceive of  animal  motion  without  muscular  fibre ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  without  nervous  influence;  and  to  conceive  of  sen- 
sations of  physical  pain  and  pleasure  without  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, and  of  course  a  nervous  system.    Since  animal- 
cules manifest  the  same  phenomena  as  larger  organizations, 
it  is  but  a  fair  conclusion,  until  contradicted  by  evidence, 
that  they  are  similarly  endowed.    It  is,  however,  still  an 
^pen  question,  whether  they  have  also  ganglia  of  nerves, 
forming  a  brain,  or  centres  of  sympathetic  influence.    The 
fact  that  many  have  heads,  would  seem  to  indicate  analog- 
ically that  they  have  brains.    It  is,   then,  probable  that 
some  have  a  sort  of  brain  which  forms  the  throne  and 
temple  of  their  little  intelligence.    How  subtle,  also,  must 
be  the  vital  principle  which  animates  or  is  the  product  of 
their  system.    And  how  delicate  and  zephyr-like  must  be 
its  influence,  encased  as  it  is  in  an  invisible  body!    Since 
many  are  colorless,  and  nearly  transparent,  we  are  enabled 
to  observe  the  operations  oi  their  vital  machinery,  with 
great  clearness.    In  many  species  the  heart  has  been  seen 
to  play  with  the  systole  and  diastole  movements  like  the 
human  heart,  and  the  number  of  its  beats  has  been  distinct- 
ly counted.    It  is,  then,  undeniable  that  some  have  bloody 
and  of  <^urse,  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  circulating  system, 
namely,  arteries  and  veins,  put  together  in  the  common 
anastomotic  arrangement.      Let  us  for  a  moment  pause 
here  and  try  to  get  a  conception  of  the  quantities  with 
which  nature  deals ;  of  the  homoeopathic  magnitude  of  her 
operations*    If,  then,  you  should  bleed  to  death  5000  mil- 
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Hems  of  some  species,  the  aggregate  of  all  their  blood  would 
not  equal  one  drop.  But  if  these  creatures  have  blood, 
that  blood  must  be  the  means  of  conveying  nourishment  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  thus  renewing  its  strength.  I 
leave  you  to  make  the  calculation  how  many  thousands 
of  years  a  single  meal  of  ours  would  last  one  of  them. 
But  some  have  also  an  osseous  system.  If,  then,  all  the 
bony  matter  of  fifty  millions  of  them  were  put  into  one  heap, 
it  would  be  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin.  But  their 
bones  are  also  clothed  with  flesh  or  muscular  fibre.  It  would 
take  the  flesh  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  to 
make  a  mouthful  for  an  epicurean ! 

They  have  also  the  apparatus  of  a  stomach  and  gastric 
juice  by  which  their  food  is  converted  into  blood.  Here 
we  have  a  specimen  of  chemical  change  in  matter,  wrought 
out  in  a  laboratorv  on  the  minutest  conceivable  scale.  How 
wonderfully  small,  therefore,  must  be  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter,  if  such  things  exist !  It  almost  seems  as 
though  we  were  surrounded  with  infinity  in  a  double 
sense  of  the  term.  Stretch  out  your  gaze  into  the  illim- 
itable regions  of  space.  You  sink  back  appalled  and  cry 
<*  boundless  I  infinite  1"  You  gaze  and  think,  and  gaze 
again,  and  find  no  end.  But  contract  now  your  obser- 
vation, and,  selecting  any  one  point,  dive  into  its  im- 
measurable depths.  The  same  boundlessness,  though  on  a 
different  plan,  seems  to  mock  your  efforts  to  find  an  end. 
We  seem  to  have  infinite  extension  on  the  one  hand  and 
infinite  nothingness  on  the  other  1 

But  we  must  hasten  to  treat  of  the  next  topic  of  con- 
sideration, namely, 

The  number  of  animalcules. 

It  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  animals  increases  as  their  size  diminishes.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  largest  animals,  and  they  seem  fewest. 
Descend  now  through  their  various  grades,  pass  man, 
and  keep  on  in  the  descending  scale.  You  will  notice  it 
as  a  general^  though  perhaps  not  a  universal  fact,  that  the 
individuals  wonderfully  increase  in  number,  as  they  sink  in 
the  scale  of  size.  This  seems  to  be  prominently  true  in 
the  winged  tribe.  The  largest  bu*ds  that  fly,  as  the  con- 
dor, eagle,  &c.,  by  no  means  equal  in  number  the  small- 
er birds  which  frequent  our  forests ;  nor  do  the  smaller 
birds  equal  in  number  the  countless  millions  of  winged  in- 
aects  which  sport  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  ground. 
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As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  also  true  of  reptiles.  The 
huge  boa-constrictor  has  but  few  representatives  compared 
with  our  smaller  snakes,  eels,  and  worms.  Our  observa- 
tion on  fishes  also  has  tended  to  confirm  this  idea  in  regard 
to  them.  There  is  a  great  disparity  of  numbers,  as  far 
as  we  can  calculate,  between  whales  and  the  various  classes 
of  smaller  fishes.  Indeed,  if  we  should  enter  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  philosophical  point,  we  could  doubtless 
bring  forth  reasons  to  show  that  this  must  be  the  law  ia 
a  wise  economy  of  creation.  But  we  find  that  this  ap^ 
parent  law  clearly  obtains  in  the  case  of  animalcules. 
They  inconceivably  surpass,  in  number,  every  other  order 
of  animated  existence.  Creation  literally  teems  with 
them.  Mantell  says,  "  wherever  we  turn,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  our  own  homes,  in  meadow  or  woodland,  hill  or 
forest,  by  the  lone  sea-shore,  or  amidst  crumbling  ruins, 
fresh  objects  of  interest  are  constantly  to  be  found ;  plants 
and  animals  unknown  to  our  un^ded  vision,  with  minute 
organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessities ;  with  appetites 
as  keen,  enjoyments  as  perfect  as  our  own.  In  the  purest 
waters,  as  well  as  in  thick,  acid  and  saline  fluids,  in  springs, 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  often  in  the  internal  humidity  of 
living  plants  and  animals,  even  in  great  numbers  in  the  liv-* 
ing  human  body,  nay,  probably  carried  about  in  the  aqueous 
vapors  and  dust  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  there  is  a  world 
of  minute,  living,  organized  beings,  imperceptible  to  the 
orduiary  senses  of  man.  In  the  daily  course  of  life,  this 
ioimense  mysterious  kingdom  of  diminutive  living  beings 
is  unnoticed  and  disregarded ;  but  it  appears  great  and  as- 
tonishing, beyond  all  expectation,  to  the  retired  observer 
who  views  it  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  every  drop  of 
standing  water,  he  frequently,  though  not  always,  sees  by  its 
aid  rapidly  moving  bodies  trom  a  ninety ^sixth  to  less  than  a 
two  tbousadth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  are  often  so  crowd- 
ed together  that  the  intervals  between  them  are  less  than 
their  diameter."  From  Mantell  and  others,  we  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  whole  earth  is  literally  alive^  animated  by 
these  almost  infinitely  numerous  infiniteismals.  There  is  not 
a  tree,  plant,  flower,  pool,  lake,  stream,  and  scarcely  a 
drop  of  water,  but  is  pregnant  with  animal  life,  and  forms 
the  theatre  of  action  of  these  mighty  and  yet  pigmy  na- 
tions. Every  instant,  countless  millions  perish  and  give 
place  to  their  swarming  posterity.  Individual  on  individual, 
and  species  on  species  spring  into  existence  in  overwhehn- 
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ing  numbers,  and  swell  tbe  endless  tide  of  being.  Bat  to 
enter  into  some  more  definite  attempt  to  get  a  conception  of 
their  numbers,  we  mnst  report  to  our  feeble  capabilities  of 
calculation.  Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  take  as  a 
starting  point,  not  individuals,  but  classes  or  species,  which 
you  know  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  individuals  which 
are  ranked  under  them.  Is  was  stated  by  Dr.  Dick  fome 
years  ago,  that  there  were  then  known  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  difierent  species  of  animalcules  invisible  tothe 
naked  eve;  and  that  new  species  were  daily  added  tothe 
list  by  the  industry  of  the  lovers  of  Natural  History.  Think, 
then,  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  species  only 
of  animalcules,  each  species  comprehending  by  itself  an  al- 
most infinity  of  individuals.  They  spread  over  almost  ev- 
ery  square  foot  of  the  earth*s  surface  ;  they  revel  in  evcrj- 
part  of  our  vast  oceans.  Every  ditch  is  peopled  with  \xs 
invisible  and  yet  active  nations.  You  hardly  set  down  your 
foot  upon  the  earth,  in  your  daily  walks,  but  you  tread 
on  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the  all- pervading  princi- 
ple of  Kfe.  You  can  not  sail  the  many  waters  of  our  globe 
without  plowing  your  way  through  their  swarming  pojnila- 
tion.  Even  the  solid  rock  reveals  to  us  the  flinty  prcK>f  of 
the  former  existence  of  untold  myriads.  Hundreds  of 
square  miles  are  thickly  covered  with  the  chalky,  siliciou8« 
and  ferruginous  shields  of  the  loricated  classes.  Extensive 
quarries,  deep  and  broad,  are  made  up  of  their  aggregated 
remains.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  foreign  reviews,  remarks, 
that  **  many  and  probably  all,  white  chalk  rocks  are  the 
produce  of  microscopic  animalcules,  possessing  calcareous 
shells,  of  which  more  than  one  million  are  well  preserved 
in  each  cubic  inch ;  that  is,  much  more  than  ten  millions  in 
one  pound  of  chalk."  The  deepest  soundings  of  ocean's 
waters  have  revealed  the  fact  that  animalcules  live  far 
down  in  their  waveless  grottoes.  That  world-wide  phenom- 
enon, the  phosphoresence  of  the  ocean's  surface,  is  owing 
to  their  presence.  Classes  of  them  have  been  found  sufii- 
ciently  numerous  to  give  color  to  great  tracts  of  water. 
These  beings,  called  Medusae,  give  the  sea  an  olive-green  ap- 
pearance for  great  distances,  forming  strips  sometimes  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  forty-five  broad.  Captain 
Scoresby,who  saw  them,  found  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  con- 
tained sixty-four.  On  the  depth  to  which  these  creatm-es  ex- 
tended we  are  not  informed.  But  allowing  them  to  occupy  sev- 
eral feet  in  depth  as  probably  they  did,  we  have  not  far  from 
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eleven  thousaad  square  miles  animated  by  nimibers  perfectly 
inconceivable.  Dr.  Popping,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage 
to  Chili,  says,  that  ''from  the  topmast,  the  sea  appeared,  as  far 
83  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  this  in  a  sti*eak 
the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six  English  miles.** 
As  he  sailed  slowly  along,  he  found  that  the  color  changed 
into  a  brilliant  purple,  so  that  even  the  foam  which  is  seen 
at  the  stern  of  a  ship  under  sail  was  of  a  ro^e-color.  This 
purple  streak  of  water  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  and  through  its  length  he 
sailed  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  He  states 
that  it  was  seven  miles  broad  and  twenty -four  long.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  water  showed  that  the  rose  color  of 
this  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  square  miles,  was  owing  to 
minute  Infusoria  of  a  spherical  form  and  entirely  destitute  of 
the  organs  of  motion.  But  we  have  other  facts  which  may 
also  be  the  basis  of  calculation.  Should  all  the  coralline  struc* 
tures  which  exist  in  ocean*s  waters  be  extended  into  a  straight 
line  it  might  possibly  extend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 
This  calculation  embraces  all  the  great  coralline  islands  and 
ocean  beds,  and  all  the  various  ramifications  of  those  struc- 
tures. Every  square  foot  of  this  mighty  wall  of  masonry 
is  alive  and  creeping  with  thousands  of  the  coralline  polypi, 
constantlv  reaching  out  their  arms  and  seizing  those  minute 
animalcules  with  which  the  water  abounds.  Thidk  now  of 
all  the  coralline  mountains  buried  in .  the  sea ;  of  all  the 
coral-beds  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent ;  of  all  the  coral-reefs  which  line  ocean*s  shores  for 
thousands  of  miles;  and  of  the  billions  of  square  feet  of 
surface  which  they  present,  literally  covered  and  permeated 
by  living  beings,  each  one  of  which  consumes  vast  num- 
bers of  animalcules  in  a  day.  Alas  !  who  can  take  in  the 
magnitude  of  these  numbers !  It  is  overwhelming  1  incon- 
ceivable !  The  mind  groans  beneath  the  accumulated  bur- 
den of  immensities,  and  it  is  discouraged  in  attempting  to  get 
a  faint  conception  of  their  value  !  If  seventy-five  thousand 
persons  had  bsgun  at  the  creation  to  count  the  number  of 
meduss  in  a  single  cubic  mile,  each  one  counting  a  million  in 
seven  days,  it  would  have  taken  them  all  the  past  six  thou- 
sand years  to  complete  the  enumeration  I  The  stars  them- 
selves, even  to  the  deepest  soundings  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  seem  not  more  numerous.  No  hu- 
man mind  can  estimate  them.  Aritlimetic  fails  in  its  tardy 
Operations,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-roiling  tide  of  life.   It 
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seems  as  though  God  only,  who  numbers  every  thing  in 
his  infinite  Arithmetic^  can  number  the  infinitesimals  of 
creation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  numbers  of  animal- 
cules, is  the  subject  of  their  reproduction^  as  to  its  method 
and  extent.  Somewhat  unlike  their  larger  cotemporaries, 
they  have  four  ways  of  increase.  These  are  the  viviparous 
and  oviparous  methods,  and  also  peculiar  processes  called 
gemmation  and  self-division.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ani- 
malcules which  are  found  in  all  good  vinegar,  and  which 
are  popularly  styled  eels,  reproduce  their  species  in  the  vi- 
viparous manner.  A  single  individual  of  these  vinegar 
eels,  produces  more  than  a  hundred  at  a  birth,  which  gives 
us  some  idea  of  their  extraordinary  numerical  increase. 
Some  species  of  the  Rotatoria  are  also  viviparous,  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  class  are  oviparous.  But  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  Rotatoria  in- 
crease, they  still  exhibit  a  fertility  which  is  surprising.  Dr. 
Ehrenberg  succeeded  in  isolating  a  single  individual,  and 
subjecting  it  to  continued  scrutiny.  He  discovered  such  a 
ratio  of  increase,  by  ovipositon,  as  would  make  this  in- 
dividual, in  twelve  days,  the  progenitor  of  sixteen  millions ! 
But  the  Pdygastria  vastly  surpass  this  genus,  both  in  re- 
spect to  method  and  fertility  of  propagation.  They  repro- 
duce their  species  in  the  three  ways  of  oviposition,  gem- 
mation,  and  self-division  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
these  three  methods  are  frequently  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  individual.  The  mode  of  increase  by  ova 
is  very  rapid ;  but  it  seems  as  though  nature,  not  content 
with  this,  racked  her  ingenuity  to  devise  some  other  means 
of  peopling  their  diminutive  world,  and  thus  has  presented  us 
with  a  method  of  animal  propagation  like  that  of  vegetables. 
Upon  the  exterior  of  the  animalcule,  buds  spring  up,  which 
when  arrived  at  a  certain  maturity,  become  themselves  per- 
fect animals.  This  is  the  process  of  gemmation.  The  most 
extraordinary  method  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  spontan- 
eous self-division.  When  this  is  taking  place,  the  little 
grains  within  the  case  of  the  animalcule,  seem  divided  by  a 
transverse  line,  which  becomes  gradually  more  apparent, 
until  division  occurs,  and  the  parts,  having  each  become 
perfect  individuals,  swim  off  in  opposite  directions.  Those 
flinty  beings,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  have  this 
method  of  reproduction.  The  animalcules  themselves  con- 
sist of  a  simple  flinty  covering,  shaped  like  a  cylinder,  and 
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they  are  arranged  in  a  series  as  if  you  should  put  together 
short  tubes  in  tne  place  of  links  of  a  chaia.  Thus  they  form 
a  cylindrical,  chain-like  appearance,  which  arises  from  the 
separation  not  bein^  complete.  As  before  stated,  a  cubic  inch 
can  hold  forty-one  thousand  millions  of  their  skeletons.  Their 
fertility  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual  becomes  in  twenty 
four  hours  the  primogenitor  of  one  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
ions of  millions.  Ehrenberg,  remarking  on  this  astonish- 
ing fertility,  states,  that  an  "  imperceptible  corpuscle  can 
become  in  four  days,  one  hundred  and  seventy  billions^  or 
as  many  single .  animalcules  as  are  contained  in  two  cubic 
feet  of  the  stone  from  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin.*' 

I  should  like  now  to  direct  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  to  the  utility  and  consequent  importance  of 
these  pigmy  nations.  We  are  apt,  by  a  somewhat  natural 
yet  fallacious  operation  of  mind,  to  judge  of  importance  by 
size.  Should  we  attempt  to  try  all  nature  by  this  test,  we 
should  meet  with  many  overwhelming  objections,  many 
severe  rebukes.  Every  thing,  when  rightly  appreciated, 
asserts  and  proves  its  importance.  There  is  not  a  leaf  that 
trembles  in  the  forest,  that  is  not  connected  with  the 
greatest  works,  and  the  greatest  interests  of  the  natural 
economy.  There  is  not  an  obscure  rill,  not  a  drop  of 
water,  but  works  out  great  results ;  not  a  pebble  or  grain 
of  sand,  but  is  fitted  into  just  its  place  in  nature's  perfect 
machinery.  Nor  is  a  thing  of  no  value  because  it  is 
invisible.  From  the  depths  of  diminution  itself,  rises  up  in 
majesty  the  refutation  of  the  idea.  Invisible  agents,  both 
organized  and  inorganized,  are  constantly  changing  the 
face  of  this  vast  globe.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a 
moment,  but  these  unapparent  agencies  are  at  their  sublime 
work.  Invisible  beings  crumble  the  most  enduring  masses  ; 
they  solidify  our  very  oceans ;  they  are  involved  as  causes 
in  producing  nature's  pleasing  variety,  an  endless  change. 
But  let  us,  for  illustration  and  proof,  descend  farther  into 
particulars.  The  relations  which  animalcules  sustain  to 
the  globe  and  its  inhabitants  are  too  numerous  and  valuable 
to  receive  a  just  expansion  here.  I  shall  therefore  speak 
of  but  a  few,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  leisure  reflections. 
I  remark  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  animalcules  doubtless 
subserve  an  important  purpose  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  vegetable  and  animal  dpcay.  The  organized  as  well 
as  unorganized  portions  of  our  world  are  all  constantly 
undergoing  destructive  processes,  and  by  that  means  giving 
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way  to  their  successort.  This  goes  on,  on  a  vast  scale. 
The  world  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  the  perishing 
remnants  of  its  once  vitalized  ox^anizations.  Were  the 
process  of  decomposition  to  go  on  unarrested,  the  health 
and  happiness  of  man,  as  wefi  as  that  of  the  larger  animals, 
would  probably  be  more  sadly  encroached  upon  than 
they  now  are.  But  the  noxious  exhalations  of  an  almost 
universal  decay,  are  wisely  arrested  in  part  by  v^etable 
power,  and  In  part  by  these  countless  myriads  of  infini- 
tessimals,  as  they  seize  upon  crumbling  organisms,  and 
tranfer  their  elements  to  themselves.  Wherever  the  pro* 
cess  of  decay  goes  on,  there  we  find  these  scavengers  of 
the  globe,  reveling,  to  be  sure,  in  situations  on  which  our 
contemplations  do  not  like  to  dwell,  but  yet  fulfilling  a 
useful,  and  consequently  I  may  term  it  an  honorable  station 
in  the  world.  Agun,  animalcules  sustain  the  relation  of 
food  to  millions  of  larger  beings.  The  monstrous  whale  that 
sports  in  our  oceans  and  furnishes  many  valuable  articles 
for  the  use  of  man,  feeds  upon  animalcules.  Many  other 
large  fish  also  doubtless  find  a  portion  of  their  sustenance 
at  this  exhaustless  fountain.  We  must  here  perhaps  except 
those  large  camivora,  such  as  sharks,  whose  prey  is  clearly 
of  a  more  substantial  kind.  How  important  to  a  great , 
portion  of  mankind,  are  the  living  products  of  our  waters ! 
Yet  animalcules  are  the  pastures  which  feed  and  fatten 
for  our  varied  use,  the  larger  tenants  of  the  deep.  But 
there  is  another  portion  of  the  vast  operations  of  nature, 
in  which  these  puny  beings  have  no  inconsiderable  share. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  great  limestone 
formations,  which  are  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  do  not  owe  their  origin  primarily  to 
the  existence  of  animalcules.  Linnaeus  advances  this  idea 
in  his  laconic  remark,  "omnw  calx  e  vefmUms;^*  "all  lime 
comes  from  worms."  It  is  confidently  stated  that  "  many 
and  probably  all  white  chalk  rocks  are  the  produce  of 
microscopic  animalcules,  possessing  calcareous  shells."  If 
this  is  the  case  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  vastness  of 
earth's  chalk  formations,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  niche  which  these  beings  fill  in  sublunary  cos- 
mogony.   Extensive  deposits  of  their  shells  are  constantly 

roing  on  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans. 

n  Sweden  is  found  an  edible  earth,  occurring  in  layers 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  resembling  fine  flour ;  and 
owing  to  its  celebrated  nutritious  qualities,  is  used  for  food. 
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These  great  strata  are  wholly  composed  of  the  shells  of 
microscopic  animalcul^.  They  are  ako  the  food  of  the 
coralline  polypi>  whose  wonderful  structures  strike  us  with 
awe.  We  see  then,  that  by  means  both  direct  and  indirect, 
animalcules  af  e  the  source  of  that  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive element  of  the  earth,  namely,  its  calcareous  portion. 
Hence  probably  come  those  limestone  quarries  which  fur- 
nish for  man  an  article  almost  indispensable.  Hence  the 
beautiful  marble  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
architecture  and  statuary.  Hence  much  of  that  lime  in 
soil  which  makes  it  productive  of  the  staff  of  life.  This  is 
seen  by  attending,  to  the  way  in  which  most  soil  is  formed. 
The  sedimentary  deposits  before  spoken  of,  in  the  process  of 
ages,  become  broken  up,  comminuted,  and  elevated  by 
water  and  volcanic  forces,  and  thus  bring  to  the  surfince  for 
•our  cultivation  a  mass  of  fine  particles  of  clay,  sand,  pebbles, 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  large  amount  of  lime.  This  lime, 
being  taken  up  by  esculent  vegetables,  becomes,  as  you 
koow^  an  important  element  in  our  breadstuff.  Thus  is  it 
seen  that  for  the  lime  in  our  very^  bcnesj  we  are  indebted  to 
animalcules.  But,  to  pass  over  the  relations  of  animalcules 
to  iron  and  flint,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  de- 
partment of  meteorology  feels  their  influence.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  should  I  say  they  have  much  to  do  with 
causing  winds  and  fertilizing  rains.  Yet  this  is  no  more 
strange  than  true.  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  cause  of  winds  is  the  heating  of  the  air  in 
one  place  more  than  in  another,  so  that  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed  and  motion  ensues.  With  these  attempts  of  the 
air  to  find  an  equlibrium  are  connected  those  needlul  sup- 
plies of  rain  which  fertilize  the  earth  and  give  food  to  mam 
and  beast  Besides  this,  the  purity  and  healthiness  of  aii", 
as  of  water,  depend  on  its  agitation,  and  by  this  also 
the  mariner  fills  the  sails  of  his  richly  freighted  vessel  for 
another  port  Thus  you  see  at  a  glance  that  anything 
that  touches  this  long  chain  of  causes,  touches  the  dearest 
and  greatest  interests  of  earth.  The  inquiry  is,  then,  '*  do 
animalcules  do  this  V*  The  celebrated  M.  Arago  has  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  It  is  evident  that  these  large  patches  of 
ocean,  occupied  by  such  a  multitude  of  Meduss,  as  before 
mentioned,  miMit  render  the  water  less  transparent,  and,  of 
course,  more  liable  to  be  heated  by  the  sun,  than  clearer 
"oi^ter.  Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  such  a  sur&oe  must 
be  BO  mean  agent  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
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•phere.  The  effectire  power  of  thit  cause  is  greatly  en* 
hanced  by  the  fiict  that  not  a  solitary  portion  only,  but 
several  tracts  of  ocean  are  sometimes  thus  affected.  We 
see,  then,  that  these  little  beings  act  the  part  of  ^olus  in 
his  fabled  cave,  letting  loose  the  winds  to  scour  the  sea» 
and  terrify  the  trembling  sailor  with  his  storms.  It  is 
abo  stated  as  probable,  that  some  of  the  most  serious  mala- 
dies  which  since  the  curse  have  afflicted  mankind,  are  pro* 
duced  by  peculiar  states  of  invisible  animalcular  life.  At 
oertain  periods,  when  the  conditions  of  development  are 
fiftvorable,  invisible  beings,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  micro- 
scope, may  suddenly  spring  into  swarms,  and  by  floating 
in  the  air  or  being  in  the  waters,  find  access  to  the  internal 
membranes  and  fluids  of  the  human  frame.  There  exerting 
some  specific  injury,  they  probably  produce  those  fearfid 
epidemics  whicli  bear  the  dreadful  names  of  cholera,  influ* 
enza,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity.  This  however,  is  but  a 
surmise ;  but  from  our  ignorance  of  invisible  causes,  may  be 
considered  as  probable  as  any  of  those  suppositions  by 
which  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  those 
terrible  scourges  of  God. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  portion  of  our  subject 
of  no  ordinary  importance.  We  allude  to  the  phibs^^y 
of  the  origin  of  animalcules.  The  discussion  of  this  point 
could  not  fail  to  arise,  after  the  microscope  had  opened  U> 
the  view  of  philosophers  the  wide  fields  of  facts.  Nor  is 
it  unnatural  to  expect,  that  on  this,  as  well  as  upon  other 
subjects,  the  desire  of  progressive  speculation  would  leave 
behind  the  tardy  advance  of  truth.  All  men  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  sober  and  cautious  deductions  of  logic;  they 
must  mount  on  the  angel-wing  of  speatlation  ;  they  must 
satisfy  their  cravings  for  progress.  It  seems  not  essential  to 
some  whether  that  progress  be  real  or  imaginary;  it  must 
have  the  desirable  quality  of  persuading  its  votaries,  that» 
iitttead  of  the  earth's  slipping  beneath  them,  their  flying 
feet  are  in  reality  bearing  them  onward.  Plumed  with 
fancy,  and  win^  with  imagination,  they  pass  in  contempt 
the  staid  old  sobrieties  of  aJbsohUe  inowkdge.  To  them  it 
is  superfluous  to  scrutinize  the  correctness  of  a  syllogism  ; 
a  glorious  vision  lights  up  their  eyes,  and  what  care  they 
for  the  dull  grindmgs  of  Reason  in  the  prison  house  of 
Ignorance  7  I  have  been  led  to  this  train  ik  remark  by  the 
fact  that  writers  on  animalcules  and  other  branches  id 
natural  hbtory,  have  exhibited  the  Ming  of  which  I  speak. 
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Stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  oantious  pbilofiophizing,  they 
have  assumed  and  exhibited-the  dogmatism  of  the  theorist. 
With  the  little  time  now  allowed  me,  I  must  discuss  with 
brevity  the  facts  and  inferences  touching  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

The  facts,  then,  are  these^  Wherever  fermentative  or 
putre&ctive  matter  is  found,  there  are  found  various  forms 
of  micrbscopic  life.  If  a  little  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
be  allowed  to  macerate  in  distilled  water,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun's  rays,  in  a  few  days  that  water  will  swarm 
with  perfect  animab,  too  small  for  ordinary  vision  to  de- 
tect. A  wisp  of  hay  placed  in  these  circumstances,  will 
give  birth  to  millions  of  these  creatures.  Infusions  of 
grass,  hair,  black  pepper,  and  a  host  of  other  organized 
substances,  will  bring  forth  the  same  results.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Various  organs  and  tissues  of  larger  animab  are  the 
theater  of  existence  to  hundreds  of  animalcules.  From 
them  the  human  body  is  by  no  means  exempt  Many  of 
these  Entozoa  present  phenomena,  both  as  to  character  and 
situation,  which  are  somewhat  marvelous,  and  which  haVe 
not  yet  received  a  demonstrative  solution.  Not  only  do 
they  inhabit  tissues  which  it  seems,  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  from  without,  but  they  themselves  are  inhabited  by 
other  parasites ;  so  that  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  para- 
mte  within  a  parasite.  The  query  now  arises  in  all  its 
force,  '*  whence  do  these  beings  originate  ?  fiow  do  they 
spring  into  existence  ?"  To  this  question  different  replies 
have  been  ffiven.  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,'' and  alter  him.  Dr.  Mantell,  have  propounded  the  idea 
of  spontaiufms  generatitn.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  saying  that  when  certain  collocations  of  matter  take 
place,  under  certain  conditions,  a  perfect  animal  or  vege- 
table is  formed  by  the  inherent  laws  of  matter  itself.  In 
other  words,  creation  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
matter.  Thus  they  hold  that  the  infusions  above  men- 
tioned merely  fulfill  the  conditions  and  animalcules  are 
yarmed^  created^  by  the  spontaneous  organization  of  the  in- 
fosory  matter,  in  the  same  way  tliat  crystals  of  unoi^n- 
ized  matter  are  formed  under  similai*  circumstances.  Thus 
also  they  hold  that  the  bodies  of  animals  actually  breed  or 
create  their  own  entozoa.  Proceeding  on  this  theory  of 
self-creation,  the  author  of  the  ^  Vestiges"  has  attempted  to 
aecount  for  all  forms  of  oiganized  matter  in  existence.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  little  animalcular  monad  was  made  by 
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matter  happening  to  oigaoize  under  fiiTorable  circum- 
stances, and  from  this  invisible  monad  as  primogenitor, 
sprang  by  chances  equally  favorable,  all  other  of  the  huge 
organizations  which  have  trod  the  earth  or  swum  the  seas. 
According  to  the  same  wise  reasoning,  we  see  it  gravely 
advanced  that  the  human  race  must  claim  as  their  imme- 
diate progenitors,  the  species  of  quadrumana  commonly 
styled  apes  1  It  must  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here 
pursue  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  into  all  its 
ramifications.  The  assumption  is  so  great  and  applicaUe 
to  a  universe  of  things,  that  an  extended  reply  would  be 
the  task  of  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  spontaneous  generation  were 
demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  it  would  go  far  to  weaken  belief 
in  the  primitive  acts  of  creation  as  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
history.  I  hardly  need  say  that  this  is  one  great  object  of 
some  of  the  propounders  of  the  theory  in  question,  since  it 
must  be  admitted  that  many  votaries  of  science,  some  under 
the  garb  of  apparent  belief  and  some  hi  open  hostility,  are 
arrayed  against  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  becomes, 
then,  an  important  question  to  the  humble  believer,  whether 
the  fact  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been  established,  or 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  it  to  induce  a  rational 
belief.  I  shall  in  a  few  words  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
n^ative. 

in  the  first  place  no  proof  of  this  theory  has  ever  been . 
^ven  to  the  public.  It  was  only  entertained  m  order 
to  fumidb  a  solution  to  facts  which  their  want  of  in- 
formation could  not  explain.  Instead  of  being  contented 
with  their  ignorance  where  positive  knowledge  was  impos- 
sible, our  so-called  philosophers  invited  to  t£^ir  aid  an  en- 
tirely gratuitous  supposition.  This  supposition  some  have 
thrust  forward  with  an  almost  dogmatical  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  their  confessions  clearly  evince  that  the 
theory  is  not  necessitated  by  facts.  But  if  we  are  allowed 
to  make  suppositions  in  the  total  absence  of  proof,  the  privi- 
lege belongs  to  one  as  much  as  to  another.  If  we  must 
suppose  an  origin  to  infusoria,  we  see  not  why  we  can  not 
rationally  conceive  their  occurrence  in  macerations  to  be 
owing  to  the  development  of  exceedingly  minute  eges, 
which  are  so  light  as  to  be  bom  about  in  vast  quantities  by 
the  slightest  agitations  of  the  air.  These  ova  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  waters,  and  when  the  conditions  of  development 
are  favorable,  give  birth  to  animalcules.    In  regard  to  ea* 
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tozoa  or  parasites,  Dn  Maatell  contends  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  propogatton  by  minute  ova  is  inadmtssiUe.  It  must 
be  confessed  2iat  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  pointy 
and  it  is  wisdom  on  our  part  to  entertain  no  theory  where 
*we  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The  occurrence  of  entozoa  in 
the  interior  of  animal  tissues,  and  under  the  circumstances 
m  which  they  are  found,  is  indeed  wondeiful  and  Inexpli- 
cable. No  ocular  demonstration  of  their  origin  can  be 
afforded.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  may  originate 
an  a  way  analogous  to  all  other  animals.  Indeed,  we 
hear  Dr.  Hodgkins,  an  advocate  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation, confess  that  '*  facts  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  theory 7'  Thus  do  we  see  not  only  that  evi- 
dence on  the  point  is  lacking,  bat  that  the  propounders  of 
the  opinion  themselves  confess  its  untenableness.  Again,  it 
*  would  be  rational  to  expect,  that  if  matter  organi£es  itself 
into  animalcules,  that  organization  would  always  take 
place  under  the  same  conditions.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Sometimes  in  tbe  same  infusion  of  matter,  different  species 
are  developed,  and  the  same  species  can  not  be  found  where 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  be.  But  passing  over  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  organs  of  reproduction,  we  close  our  ani- 
madversions upon  this  theory  by  bringing  forward  the 
authority  of  decisive  experiment.  A  distinguished  philo- 
sopher of  Berlin  has  given  to  the  world  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  may  truly  be  called  an  *•  experiDaentum 
crucis.''  I  will  not  inflict  upon  your  patience  the  details  of 
''this  experiment  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  come  out  with 
almost  the  force  of  demonstration  against  the  theory  in 
question.  Being  performed  upon  two  separate  macerations 
of  the  same  substances,  the  one  allowed  a  free  access  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  other  supplied  with  purified  air,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  destroyed  all  life  or  ova  which  might  be  in  the 
air,  the  result  was  the  guarded  maceration  had  no  animal- 
•cules,  while  the  open  one  swarmed  with  them  in  two  or 
three  days.  This  seems  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  atmosphere  sustains  and  bears  about  innumerable  quan- 
tities of  imperceptible  ova,  which  become  animalcules  on 
finding  a  favorable  location. 

With  the  argument  on  spontaneous  generation  drawn 
from  geology,  I  must  now  have  nothing  to  do.  Like  other 
ofl&pring  of  a  too  rapid  and  speculative  philosophy,  it  must 
soon  meet  the  fate  of  universal  condenmation.  Various 
have  been  the  efforts  of  men  to  live  **  without  God  in  the 
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world.**  They  have  left  no  avenue  unapproached  by  which 
they  might  reach  the  secret  chamber  of  nature,  to  see  if 
8ome  self-moving  machinery  does  not  exist  there.  They 
have  seized  with  hot  haste  upon  the  space-penetrating  tele- 
scope,  and  censtructed  out  of  its  magnificent  revelations 
the  huge  theory  of  a  self-forming  universe.  But  the  steady 
roll  of  the  wheels  of  science  has  already  crushed  this 
**  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,**  into  everlasting  annihilation. 
They  have  unrolled  the  rocky  record  of  the  earth,  to  see 
if  they  could  not  find  a  chapter  of  history  to  confirm  their 
wishes.  But  in  vain  have  they  scanned  the  pages  of  this 
great  palimpsest  for  such  a  purpose.  And  now,  with  mic- 
roscope in  hand,  they  stand  watching,  if  perchance  they 
may  be  favored  with  a  view  of  nature  forging  her  element- 
ary molecules  into  the  innumerable  forms  of  organized  ex- 
istence. I  need  not  say  that  here  also  their  ardent  efibrts 
meet  the  same  defeat. 

Suffer  me  to  conclude  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  de- 
sign of  Deity  in  the  creation  of  animalcules.  I  have  hinted, 
in  the  preceding  remarks  about  their  utility  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  great  operations  of  nature,  and  the  wants 
of  man.  But  it  would  be  irrational  to  conclude  that  this 
was  the  whole  object  of  their  creation.  They  exhibit  evi- 
dences  of  enjoyment  to  as  great  a  decree  as  any  other  class 
of  beings.  Each  invisible  animalcule  revels  with  peculiar 
delight  in  his  unnoticeable  sphere.  And  the  aggregate  of 
happiness  in  the  whole  multitude  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  their  Maker.  The  little  creatures,  by  their  tiny 
sports  and  pleasurable  emotions,  help  swell  the  infinite  tide 
of  good,  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part.  This  good 
doiK)tless  formed  the  grand  design  of  the  Author  of  all 
in  their  creation.  I  have  often,  in  my  thoughts  on  this 
topic,  felt  a  hearty  assent  to  the  pointed  language  of  Pope  : 

«« Has  Gbd,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  thy  good  ? 
T^ioyt  t^pastimel  Myattiret  %food? 
Ib  it  for  thee  the  lark  asceods  aod  sings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice ;  jag  elevates  his  wings, 
le  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  Ms  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
Enow  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care : 
The  fiir  that  warms  a  monarch,  warmed  a  hear. 
While  man  exclaims,  <  see  all  things  for  my  use !' 
«See  man  for  mine  !*  replies  a  pampered  goose : 
And  just  so  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all.** 
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ARTICLE  IV 

ESCHATOLOGY; 

Ch'  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment 
Day:  with  other  correlative  topics^  examined  in  the  light 
of  scripture  and  philosophy :  with  strictures  upon  the  com- 
mon and  Second  Advent  theories  of  Final  Events. 

BT  REV.  W.  B.  ORVIS, 

MOBGAN,  OHIO. 

IPuR  readers  will  not  understand  us  as  introducing  the  foU 
owin^  article  into  our  columns,  because  we,  at  all,  agree 
with  the  sentlmeaits  therein  advocated.  We  introduce  the 
article,  on  the  otner  hand,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Our  columns  are  open  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
which  the  Christian  public  need  to  understand. 

2.  The  whole  argument  is  conducted  by  the  writer  with 
much  candor  and  ability,  and  presents  the  ablest  view  of 
that  side  of  the  question  which  we  have  yet  met  with. 

3.  Our  readers,  after  perusing  this  article,  will  read  our 
reply,  which  may  be  expected  in  our  next  number,  with 
much  greater  interest  and  profit,  than  they  would,  if  our 
views  upon  the  subject  were  presented  in  an  article  by 
themselves,  without  reference  to  any  conflicting  views  upon 
the  same  subject. 

4.  The  whole  subject  will  probably  be  better  understood, 
after  such  an  examination  of  it,  than  it  otherwise  could 
be.  Ed.] 

Man  is  naturally  solicitous  to  know  the  future.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  his  present  moral  character  is  greatly 
modified  by  his  belief  in  respect  to  the  future.  It  is  equally 
undeniable  that  a  large  share  of  divine  revelation,  as  vouch- 
safed to  each  successive  generation,  has  been  concerning  that 
which  should  be  in  the  future  to  them.  Nor  is  there  any 
mystery  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  drama  of  the  future  is 
filled  with  intense  interest  to  every  reflecting,  inunortal 
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mind.  Oiir  exit  from  this  world — the  solemn  scenes  and 
transactions  connected  therewith — involving  and  looking: 
forward  as  they  do  to  the  retributions  of  eternity — are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  Interest  and  thrill  with  deep  concern 
every  mind  not  wholly  blinded  and  hardened  through  the 
**  deceitfulness  of  sin." 

All  men  are  mortal  I  Their  earthly  existence  is  brief? 
These  truths  are  acknowledged  by  all.  **  What  shall  be 
hereafter?"  is  then  a  question  of  momentous  consequence 
to  all.  Without  the  light  of  inspired  revelation  we  should 
be  in  comparative  darkness  on  this  subject.  But  in  this 
revelation,  **  life  and  immortality"  are  most  clearly  brought 
to  light.  Not  that  the  great  truth  of  man's  ImmoVtallty,  as 
well  as  the  **  invisible  things  of  God,"  comprising  all  his 
glorious  attributes  and  perfection?,  are  not  distinctly  u^iften 
upon  man's  inmost  being — as  well  as  upon  the  whole  crea 
tion  around  him.  But  man  has  chosen  to  blind  himself  as 
far  as  possible  to  these  solemn  and  awful  truths.  Hence  the 
mercy  of  God  has  accomplished  what  else  could  not  be  ac- 
complished to  deliver  ipan  from  this  darkness,  and  to  open 
before  him  the  vista  of  an  immortality  of  life  and  glory. 

In  ancient  times  (like  some  in  mo*dem)%ere  were  many 
professed  religionists,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  man's  im- 
mortality, and  of  course,  all  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Directly  over  against  the  teachings  of  such,  we 
maintain,  is  the  scrip\ure  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
Taking  this  stand-point,  we  may  look  at  this  and  other  col- 
lateral subjects,  from  the  same  position,  and  in  the  same 
light  that  they  were  viewed  by  the  inspired  writers.  Ne- 
glecting to  start  with  the  fundamental  inquiry — "  From  what 
point  of  observation  did  the  sacred  writers  view  the  doctrine 
of  thp  4'^swrrection,  and  its  correlatives?"  we  apprehend  has 
been  the  cfivise  of  the  too  frequent  and  general  misunder- 
standing pf  the  scripture  doctrine  an  these  subjects.  We 
propose  therefore,  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  the  word 
of  Go^  and  reason,  (or  a  sound  philosophy)  on  the  subject 
h^fpre  us. 

We  shall  prescribe  no  definite  plan  for  pursuing  the  in^ 
vestigation,  because  the  subject  and  our  limits  scarcely  admit 
of  it.  Yet  we  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  the  most  natural 
order — perhaps  taking  occasion  as  we  proceed,  to  offer  some 
strictures  \ippn  whs^t  ottiers  have  said  and  written  on  the 
f^bpye  ihen^es^-and  simply  asking  the  candor  on  the  part  of 
Q^ers^  Yf ith  'wh^,  ^i  ^h?  sincerity  pf  the  hearty  ^e  wish  t« 
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treat  ,th6  subject  and  all  who  treat  upon  it — we  proceed  to 
examine  first, 

THE  DOCTRINB  OF  THE  RESVRRBCTION. 

We  shall  first  appeal  to  the  word  of  God — premising  that 
if  a  rigid  exegesis  of  that  word  does  not  sustain  our  view  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  yield  the  question. 

.  The  term  resurrection,  with  its  cognates,  we  find  to  be 
used  in  the  Bible  in  four  or  five  diflferent  sensed.  Its  simple 
signification  is  "  a  rising  again,'* — which  signification  is  vari- 
ously modified  and  applied  as  follows,  namely : 

1.  To  a  physical  resurrection,  or  the  return  of  the  body 
to  its  physical  life  here. 

2.  A  moral  resurrection,  or  a  rising  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  a  life  of  holiness  here  on  earth. 

3.  A  rising  from  a  state  of  depression  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, whether  it  be  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 

4.  The  "  putting  on  immortality,"  which  takes  place  at 
death,  (the  time  of  our  entering  the  spirit  world.) 

5.  The  exaltation  of  the  righteous  to  a  glorified  state  in 
the  spirit  world. 

These  are  its  main  applications  in  the  scriptures.  We 
have  to  do  more  particularly  with  that  pointed  out  under  the 
fourth  head,  namely,  the  resurrection  as  signifying  "  putting 
on  immortality."  Nevertheless  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  other  uses  of  the  term,  in  elucidating  the  scrip- 
ture doctrine  on  this  particular  point 

We  therefore  state  the  proposition  which  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  sustain,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  *^  resurrection,^ 
or  **  resurrection  of  the  dead**  as  reveakd  in  the  Bibk,  simply 
teacfies — and  is  designed  simply  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  man* s 
immoricdity.  Hence  we  maintain  that  it  contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  afllirms  nothing 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  simultaneous  resurrection 
and  judgment  day.  We  understand  the  word  of  God  to 
speak  of  this  state  of  existence,  as  a  whole,  as  the  mortal 
state,  in  contrast  with  the  future  state,  which  is  immortal  and 
unchanging.  This  mortal  existence  is  the  "  natural  body" 
which  is  "  sown  in  weakness,"  and  from  which  germs  forth  at 
death  the  "  spiritual  body,"  which  is  th^n  "  raised  in  power," 
and  endures  with  an  immortal  vigor.  Hence  those  who 
have  departed  this  life  are  spoken  of  as  **  dead,"  or  *•  asleep," 
merely  as  relatively  to  this  world.  Whether  the  "  spiritual 
body"  is  any  thing  more  than  the  immortal,  spiritual  essence 
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that  germs  forth  from  the  material  body  at  deaths  the  Bible 
does  not  so  clearly  reveal.  If  being  "  clothed  upon  with  our 
house  from  heaven,"  which  occurs  when  the  natural  body 
dies,  means  any  thing  more  than  this,  (which  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  course  by  and  by,)  then  something  more  must  be 
predicated  of  the  spiritual  body.  It  is  far  from  being  evident 
however,  that  it  does  imply  any  thing  more  than  a  separate 
personal  identity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  righteous  a 
adorned  with  those  graces  of  holiness  and  heavenly  light 
which  will  constitute  the  everlasting  habiliment  and  habita- 
tion of  the  glorified  throng. 

We  return  therefore  to  the  position,  that  the  Bible,  or 
rather  the  New  Testament  (for  here  alone  is  the  doctrine 
philosophically  discussed)  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection simply  as  synonymous  with  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality.  There  are  but  four  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  physical  nature  of  the  resurrection  is  treated 
of,  that  is,  where  the  resurrection  is  treated  of  either  in  a 
psycological  or  chronological  point  of  view.  Three  of  these 
are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  matter,  as  is  common 
in  the  Evangelists — so  that  in  fact,  there  are  but  two  pas- 
sages that  attempt  to  point  out  the  metaphysical  nature  and 
precise  period  of  the  resurrection.  These  ar6  recorded  as 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostle  Paul.  See 
Matt.  22 :  23 — 36,  and  the  same  event  as  recorded  by  Mark 
and  Luke:  Mark  12:  23—27;  Luke  20:  27—38;  and 
1  Cor.  15th  chapter.  The  three  passages  cited  from  the 
Evangelists,  giving  us  the  reply  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was 
the  only  question  in  dispute  at  the  time,  teach  us  that  the 
resurrection  (in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ)  is  synonymous 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Let  it  be 
noted,  the  question  in  dispute  here,  is  neither  the  resurrection 
of  the  body — nor  a  future  resurrection  ;  for  if  it  were  either, 
the  answer  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sadducees  proves  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  hence  the  Sadducees,  in  that  case 
were  not  at  ail  confuted.  Let  us  examine  the  passage  cited 
from  Matt.  22 :  23  ;  &c.  "  The  same  day  came  to  Him  the 
Sadducees  who  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection."  Now  in 
Acts  23  :  8,  we  are  informed  what  the  Sadducees  intended 
by  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  namely,  the  existence  of 
"  angels  or  spirits,"  in  an  immortal  state.  Hence  they  were 
deistic  infidels.  They  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God, 
but  denied  the  future  state  to  man,  and  contended  that  all 
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rewards  and  punishments  were  confined  to  this  life.  By 
denying  the  resurrection,  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
simply  denying  the  future  state  to  man  :  and  Jesus  Christ  in 
asserting  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  is  to  be  understood 
as  simply  asserting  the  immortality  of  man.  Both  predicate 
the  resurrection  of  this  subject  matter^  namely,  the  continued 
existence  of  man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  And  if  the  res- 
urrection is  the  predicate,  namely,  immortality^  or  simple 
unending  existence,  it  certainly  is  not  any  thing  else :  a 
rising  again  of  the  body,  and  its  conjunction  with  the  soul, 
would  be  something  else  than  Hhe  resurrection.^  That  this 
passage  and  its  parallels  in  the  other  Evangelists  proves 
nothing  more  than  man's  immortality,  is  granted  by  all  the 
commentators  we  have  been  able  to  examine — those  com- 
mentators still  asserting  that  the  resurrection  of  th^  body  is 
abundantly  taught  elsewhere,  or  by  other  arguments  ;  and 
perhaps  may  be  inferred  by  implication  here.  On  this  point 
we  take  bsue,  and  contend  that  this  passage  and  its  parallels 
not  only  do  not  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  that 
that  they  do  in  fact  disprove  it.  The  other  verses  of  this 
chapter  to  the  28th,  we  need  not  quote.  The  reply  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  query  of  the  Sadducees,  commencing  with  the 
29th  verse,  is  that  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention :  "  Ye 
do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God : 
For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven^^  Now 
it  is  to  be  borne  inmind  that  the  subject-matter  of  conversa- 
tion here,  is  not  the  moral  character  of  those  raised,  nor 
their  mental  capacities,  compared  with  angels — but  in  view 
of  the  question  proposed  by  the  Sadducees,  this  physical 
constitution  is  the  only  matter  in  discussion.  We  suppose 
It  granted  by  all  that  angels  are  purely  spiritual  beings — in 
other  words,  their  physical  constitution  is  not  a  union  of  . 
the  material  with  the  spiritual.  This  point  we  do  not  rec- 
Qllect  that  we  ever  heard  called  in  question.  The  aver- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  risen  spirit  is  *'  as  the  angels 
In  heaven"  is  given  as  the  reason  why  they  do  not  marry  in 
that  state.  We  may  suppose  four  different  grounds  for  the 
statement,  "  as  the  angels^^  in  the  language  of  the  Savior, 
that  thus  we  may  fairly  meet  the  views  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  a  final  re-union  of  soul  and  body.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Savior  intended  by  the  assertion  : 

1.  They  are  "  as  the  angels"  in  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  sexes  in  the  resurrection  state — yet  they  may  still 
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be,  in  all  other  respects,  corpcureal  beings  like  those  who 
dwell  on  earth. 

2.  They  are  "as  the  aneels,'*  in  many  respects:  their 
bodies  are  etherealized,  suUimatedy  refined ;  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  purely  spiritual,  angelic  nature. 

3.  They  are  "  as  the  angels/'  in  that  they  are  immortal 
— no  longer  subject  to  decay  and  death  as  ar^  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world:    Or 

4.  They  are  '^as  the  angels/'  in  all  rtspedsf  spir- 
itual, inunortal,  immaterial,  and  hence  they  "neither 
marry,  nor  intrease  by  carnal  generation — nor  subsist  in 
any  manner,  as  do  physical  beings  here  on  earth. 

•  We  believe  that  Christ  intended  to  assert  the  latter — ^for 
hud  he  intended  eit'ier  of  the  former  points  of  comparison, 
it  would  have  required  an  entirely  different  collocation  of 
words,  and  language  that  would  have  pointed  out  the  par- 
ticular points  of  comparison.  As  it  stands,  the  comparison 
IS  couched  in  broad,  sweeping,  universal  languag^e,  and  no 
reason  whatever  can  be  given  from  the  phraseology,  why 
it  should  not  imply  an  universal  likeness  of  physical  nature. 
Hence  if  any  limitation  of  the  affirmed  similarity  is  to  be 
supposed,  it  must  be  deduced  from  the  subject  matter  in  dis- 
cussion. That  the  Sadducees  are  much  more  effectually  re- 
futed by  understanding  the  comparison  in  the  universal 
sense — and  that  they  would  not  have  been  refuted  beyond 
evasion  by  supposing  a  limitation,  we  think  is  undeniable. 
For  it  is  not  clear  that  immortal  beings  mferely,  might  not  be 
hicreased  and  that  wisely,  by  physical  generation  even  in 
heaven.  Nor  is  it  clear  diat  beings  never  so  mudi  refined 
and  sublimated,  might  not  be  procreated  in  the  same  way, 
were  they  possessed  of  a  corporeal  nature  still.  Hence 
the  subject  matter,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  demands  that 
the  similarity  of  physical  constitution  affirmed  of  the  angels 
and  risen  spirit  of  men,  should  be  understood  as  complete. 
Thus  Locke,  quoting  the  passage  as  recorded  Luke  (90:  36,) 
(which  is,  in  fact,  more  ambiguous  than  either  of  the  others :) 
••They  can  not  die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels"  remarics — **  that  is,  are  of  an  angelical  naivre  and 
constitution** 

But  as  more  conclusive  evidence  still,  that  Christ  designed 
to  affirm  a  universal  similarity  between  the  angeb  and 
men  in  the  resurrection  state^  the  remaining  part  of  this 
reply  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  defining  the  time,  or 
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Stx\od  of  the  resurrection  as  it  does,  is  directly  in  point 
1  verse.  *^  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead* 
have  ye  not  read  that  Tvhich  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God, 
saying, '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  V  God  is  not  the  Ghd  of  the  dead^  bnt 
cf  the  livings  [or  risen.]**  Here  he  evidently  uses  the  term 
resurrection  as  synonymous  with  immortality^  or  continued 
existence  after  death. 

The  term  is  so  clearly  used  in  this  sense  here,  that  Dr. 
Gea  Campbell  renders  it  by  the  phrase  "  future  state:"  that 
phrase  covering  as  it  does  the  whole  of  man's  existence 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  By  closely  criticising  the  lan- 
guage of  this  passage  we  find  it  contradicting  two  positions 
oft  maintained: — 1.  By  using  the  present  tense  as  it  does,  it 
denies  the  sleep  ofthesoul^  which  is  a  favorite  dogma  with  a 
certain  class  of  materialists,  who  contend  that  the  action  of 
the  spirit  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  connection  with  a 
material  or^nizatioa.  2.  It  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  an 
iniermediate  state,  between  the  death  of  the  body,  and  It 
final  resurrection  of  that  body,  which  some  contend  is  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  glorified  spirit. 
Nothing  is  said  in  either  of  the  Evangelists  of  a  future  res*- 
jurrection  as  being  afiirmed  by  the  Savior  in  this  passage: 
but  both  Mark  and  Luke  use  the  present  tense  even  more 
unequivocally  than  Matthew.  Mark  has  it,  ^*  and  as  touoh<> 
iog  the  desi^  that  they  rise^^  Luke,  *'Now  that  the  dead 
are  raised" — both  making  the  first  as  w^U  as  the  last  clauses 
of  the  paragraph  speak  in  the  present  tense — and  all  of 
them  placing  Abndiam,  Isaac,  and  Jiacob  in  the  resurrectioa 
state.  Yet  they  had  been  dead  more  than  three  hundied 
vears  before  God  spake  these  words  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush,  and  hence  more  than  three  thousand  years  at  leas^ 
before  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  might  be  objected,  thM 
the  Sadducees  confounded  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  with  the  idea  of  a  future  existence,  supposing 
it  impossible  for  the  spirit  to  exist  separate  from  the  body, 
and  hence  they  denied  both : — or  else  that  they  denied  the 
future  resurrection  of  th«  body,  simply  as  an  ioevitaUe  con- 
sequent of  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
future  state :  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  by  provii^  that  tjbe 
soul  is  immortal,  or  does  exist  separate  from  the  body,  hw 
proved,  and  ooly  aimed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  resur* 
rection  of  the  body.  This  is  the  construction  generally  put 
upon  this  passage.    To  all  this  we  reply : — 
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1.  There  is  no  possible  evidence  that  the  Saddticees,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  tither  "  angel  or  spirit"  had  so  con- 
founded such  existences  in  their  own  minds  as  to  suppose 
that  their  existence  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  ma- 
terial organization. 

2.  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  affirmed 
that  man  in  the  resurrection  state  is  constitutionally  ^  Hie 
to  angek.*\ 

3.  The  unwarped  interpretation  of  the  passage  we  are 
considering  predicates  the  resurrection  of  Abraham,  Isaaci 
and  Jacob,  and  that  in  the  present  tense. 

4.  By  the  common  construction  of  this  passage  neither  of 
the  supposed  errors  of  the  Sadducees  are  refuted.    No  one 

J)retends  that  the  Sadducees  meant  by  the  resurrection,  a 
uture  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  granting  that  they  were 
materialists,  making  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  the  soul : — Jesus  Christ  was  no 
such  materialist:  and  why  should  he  adduce  an  argument 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  a,  future  resurrection  of  the  body, 
as  a  reply  to  their  dfenial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ! 
which  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  commentators  to 
be  the  point  denied !  We  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
responsible  for  any  mistaken  notions  which  the  Sadducees 
or  Pharisees  might  have  concerning  the  resurrection,  and 
had  he  intended  simply  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  has  come  so  far  towards  it  as 
to  prove  conclusively  another  things  namely,  there  is  an  im* 
mortal  spirit  to  inhabit  that  body  whenever  it  shall  be 
raised.  Hence  we  are  forced,  then,  upon  the  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  the  Sadducees  understood  by  the 
term  "  resurrection^*^  or  "  resurrection  of  the  dead^**  simply 
a  continued  and  endless  existence  of  the  soul  after  the  death 
q(  the  body.  We  are  not  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing our  Lord  framing  an  argument  to  prove  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  its  possibility  even ;  (to  either 
of  which  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation,)  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  Sadducees  that  there  is  a  future  state.  In 
reference  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  resurrection^*^ 
they  were  therefore  perfectly  agreed.  But  we  wish  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  point  We  have  said  that 
die  argument  adduced  by  the  Savior  had  no  reference  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Let  us  place  it  in  a  syllogistic 
form.  If  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living,  there  shall 
be  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body.    They  are :  (ergo,) 
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there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Such  an  infer- 
ence by  no  means  follows  from  the  premises.  By  careful 
attention  to  the  argument,  it  will  become  palpably  evident 
that  Jesus  Christ  designed  to  prove  no  such  thing.  He  states 
his  argument  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  understood  by  his 
hearers,  as  demonstrably  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  Bible  doctrine  on  the  subject,  then,  is  not 
such  as  is  commonly  taught  at  the  present  time.. 

Says  Dr.   Campbell,  "our  Lord  brings  an  argument  to 
prove  —  not    that    they    (that   is,    the   soul    and    body) 
shall  be  re-united — to  this  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation^ 
but  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and  subsists  after  that 
body  is  dissolved."    This  •*  subsisting  of  the  soul  after  the 
body  is  dissolved,"  is,  then,  by  Jesus  Christ,  affirmed  to  be 
the  resurrection.    Try  his  argument.    "  If  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  are  living,  (existing,)  there  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead :  they  are : — ergo,  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
deady    Thus  proceeding  upon  the  hypothesis,  which  every 
part  of  this  argument  of  our  Lord  sustains,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  was  mutually  understood  to  be 
synonymous  virith  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  it  is 
found  demonstrative.    God,  the  Almighty,  at  the  burning 
bush,  fifteea  hundred  years  before,  in  those  very  books  the 
Sadducees  pronounced   inspired,  had   declared   the  three 
patriarchs  in  the  resurrection  state.    The  argument  is  con- 
clusive— the  Sadducees  are  silenced.    The  Pharisees  did 
generally,  though,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  not  universally, 
mean  by  the  "  resurrection,"  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body, 
hence,  this  reply  of  our  Savior,  while  it  absolutely  confuted 
the  Sadducees,  did  also  contradict  the  false  notions  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  as  far  as  they  held  to  a  re-union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  thus  formed  gross  conceptions  of  the  heavenly 
state — and  also,  in  as  far  as  they  held  to  an  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.    Yet  was  the  an*> 
swer  ^ven  in  such  circumstances  as  not  to  excite  their 
prejudices — ^beins  leveled  against  the  objects  of  an  inveter- 
ate sectarian  prejudice  which  the  Pharisees  had  long  enter- 
tained.   But  the  objector  is  doubtless  ready  to  reply  to  the 
above  argument,  that  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  not  taught  in  the  passage  we  have  con- 
sidered, it  is  abundantly  taught  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  understood  as  implied  in  this  passage — or  at 
least  as  not  contradicted.    We  answer,  if  a  fair  construction 
of  the  language  of  this  passage  contradicts  that  doctrine. 
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we  can  neither  avow,  nor  admit  that  it  is  taugkt  elsewhere. 
If  any  one  can  show  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  to  be 
incorrect,  and  prove  the  doctrine  in  question  from  other 
passages,  the  way  is  open  for  it  to  be  done.  Dr.  Scott 
admits  that  this  passage  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  says  it  is  "  abandantly  taught 
elsewhere" — but  where  he  does  not  say.  Matthew  Henry 
admits  that  this  passa^  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  \m 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body — nor  does  he  base  that  doc- 
trine upon  the  fact  that  it  is  so  ^  abundantly  taught  eUe^ 
where^^ — but  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  is  "such  an  in- 
clination of  the  human  soul  to  its  body  as  would  make  a 
final  and  eternal  separation  inconsistent  with  the  bliss  af 
those  who  have  God  for  their  God!  Strange  indeed  1  From 
what  part  of  revelation,  or  from  what  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy, or  from  what  induction  of  facts  he  learned  this  dogma 
of  the  "  inclination  of  the  soul  to  its  body,"  of  those  "  who 
have  Ood  for  their  God,"  we  are  utterly  unable  to  divine. 
Paul,  of  old,  tells  us  that  he  considered  it  better  tobe  "absent 
from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord."  Nor  does  he 
even  hint  that  he  expected  to  spend  one  moment  in  sighing 
for  a  re-union  of  soul  and  body.  He  doubtless  considered 
it  "  far  better,"  to  soar  on  angel's  wing,  free  from  every  clog 
of  inertia,  such  as  a  material  element  must  be,  and  be  "  a 
ministering  spirit,"  swift  as  thought  traversing  creation's 
bounds,  on  messages  of  love  and  mercy,  wherever  his  glori- 
fied Redeemer  might  send  him.  And  not  only  he,  but  we 
think  there  are  very  many  who,  (theory  aside,)  are  sighing 
for  a  deliverance  from  these  fleshly  tenements,  and  with  the 
apostle  and  the  risen  patriarchs,  soar  to  heavenly  mansions, 
and  to  all  eternity  be  trammeled  with  the  clogs  of  earth  no 
more. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  taught  "  elsewhere"  we  are  informed.  If  so,  it  is 
in  1  Cor.  15,  for  as  we  before  remarked,  the  philosopical 
nature  of  the  resurrection  is  discussed  in  only   these  two 

Passages.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  passage  last  cited, 
lere  also  a  fundamental  inquiry  arises !  What  is  the  error 
the  apostle  is  attempting  to  refute?  and  what  the  truth  he 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  ?  ^ "  For  I  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received*  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures :  and  that  he  was 
buried;  and  that  He  rose  aeain  the  third  day  according  to 
the  scriptures."    Now  we  believe  that  the  mistake  com- 
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monly  made  ia  the  interpretation  of  ttiis  passage,  is  found  in 
considering  Christ's  resurrection  as  to  his  body  on  the  third 
day,  as  a  **  proof  and  pledge"  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Ixxlies.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  has  a  far  deeper  meaning 
— that  it  is  the  "  proof  and  pledge"  of  the  immortality  y 
the  wall  That  die  error  of  the  Sadducees  had  obtained  in 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  that  the.apostle!s  object  in  this 
chapter  is  to  counteract  this  error,  the  whole  drift  of  his 
argument,  we  think,  fully  evinces.  This  is  also  the  ad- 
mission of  Matthew  Henry  and  Adam  Clarke.  Says  Henry* 
*^  They  (that  is,  those  wno  denied  the  resurrection  in  the 
Corinthian  church)  took  death  to  be  the  destruction  and  ex- 
tinction of  man,"  and  meant,  by  denying. the  resurrection, 
to  deny  any  future  state  to  man.  Says  Dr.  Clarke,  '*  Death, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Sadducees,  is  equal  to  eternal  annihila- 
tion."  And  on  this  passage  he  remarks,  ^*  Mortality  and 
immortality,  on  a  general  ground,  are  the  subject  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning."  Rev.  John  Howe  'says,  "  It  is  plain 
the  apostles  scope  through  this  chapter  is  more  to  assert  the 
future  subsistence  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  recomposure 
of  the  body,  as  his  a^uments  show."  If  this  be  sp,  why» 
we  ask,  is  there  so  on  an  effort  made  to  engraft  upon,  or 
rather  to  deduce  from  the  apostle's  reasoning  entirely  an- 
other meaning  ?  Nothing  but  a  preformed  theory,  we  are. 
convinced,  pould  ever  have  led  to  such  an  effort.  But  inde- 
pendent of  what  others  h^ve  said  or  written,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  passage  for  ourselves,  and  learn,  if 
possible,  its  true  meanings  In  reference  to  the  verses  quoted 
above,  we  would  remark — that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
rose  again  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion  we  do  not 
doubt  But  we  ask,  /or  what  purpose?  Many  bodies  had 
been  raised  to  life  again  before  that  time.  But  all  this  does 
not  prove  that  flesh  and  blood  could  ''  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Hence,  of  course,  it  does  not  prove  that  Christ's 
material  body  ever  ascended  to  heaven.  That  the  body  which 
Thomas  handled  was  a  material  body,  and  in  form  and  tex- 
ture like  other  material  bodies,  is  there  any  re£UK>n  to  doubt? 
Now  there  are  several  reasons  for  the  miraculous  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  body,  which  are  equally  valid  without  sup* 
posing  that  his  material  body  ever  became  a  part  of  his  im* 
qnortal  nature.  -These  reasons,  are: — 1.  Such  a  resurrec- 
tion by  his  own  power  was  the  highest  proof  of  his  divinity, 
and  hence  of  his  claim  to  be,  the  true  Messiah.  %  It  was  a 
demonstrative  evidence  of  his  continued  existence;  and 
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hence  the  highest  possible  evidence  of  his,  and  by 
analogy,  of  our  immortality.  And  3,  Had  his  body 
remained  in  the  grave,  it  might,  and  doubtless  would 
have  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Doubt- 
less it  was  for  'this  reason  that  the  body  of  Moses  was 
hid,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  pay  idola- 
trous homage  to  it.  4.  Jesus  Christ  could  not  exhibit  Him- 
self to  men  in  the  flesh  as  we  are,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  material  body,  or  by  miraculously  giving  man  a 
*•  spiritual  eye,"  as  was  the  case  when  Elisha  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Syrian  host,  and  as  the  apostle  Paul  him- 
self afterward  saw  Jesus  Christ  in  person.  The  tenor  of 
the  narrative  seems  to  announce  that  our  Savior  was  mani- 
fest  in  both  these  ways  after  his  resurrection.  It  was  surely 
fitting  that  he  should  be  seen  in  the  same  body  in  which  He 
suffered  and  died,  and  perhaps  was  necessary  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  his  disciples — but  that  this  body  was  not  constantly 
with  Him,  during  the  forty  days  that  intervened  between 
his  resurrection  and  final  ascension,  is  most  evident.  That 
the  same  body  which  ate  bread,  and  was  handled  by  the 
unbelieving  Thomas,  would  have  been  equally  visible^and 
tangible,  at  any  other  time,  we  see  no  reason  for  question- 
ing. That  this  body  loas  not  visible,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions during  that  period,  the  narrative  abundantly  shows* 
The  Evangelists  record  these  appearances  of  Messiah 
in  the  body  after  the  resurrection,  as  brief,  unexpected^ 
and  usually  as  miraculous.  The  apostle  Paul  rehearses 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  classes  them  all  as  the 
same  in  kind  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to 
himself  as  he  was  journeying  to  Damascus.  (See  1  Cor. 
15:  5 — 8.)  We  therefore  conclude  that  our  Lord  had 
no  material  body  after  his  resurrection,  except  at  such 
times  as  he  saw  fit  to  re-assume,  for  a  short  space,  his 
former  body,  for  purposes  immediately  connected  with  the 
closing  up  of  his  mission  to  earth.  These  appearances 
were  doubtless  similar  to  those  divine  manifestations  of 
ancient  times,  when  the  Lord  'assumed  an  earthly  tenement 
for  a  brief  period,  as  when  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  to 
Joshua,  or  to  the  parents  of  Samson :— and  when  the  object 
of  the  visible  manifestation  was  accomplished  at  each  parti- 
cular time,  the  material  tenement  was  thrown  off,  the 
•*  earthly  tabernacle"  "  dissolved,"  and  the  heavenly  taber- 
nacle alone  retained.  But  more,  perchance,  in  reference  to 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension  in  the  sequel.  Thus  much 
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seemed  requisite  to  be  said  here  in  order  to  be  understood. 
Christ's  bodily  resurrection,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a 
*'  proof  and  pledge"  of  ours,  as  Adam  Clarke  is,  pleased  to 
state  it,  we  consider  rather,  as  for  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  more  in  point  as  a  proof  of 
his  own  immortality,  and  by  consequence  of  ours.  This 
we  shall  more  fully  see  as  we  propeed  with  the  apostle's 
reasoning.  His  main  argument  i^pears  to  commence  with 
the  twelfth  verse, 

"  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?  But  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then 
is  Christ  not  risen :  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  wo 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ;  because  we  have  testified 
of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ :  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if 
so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
is  not  Christ  raised ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain ;  and  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they  also  which 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
—1  Cor.  15:  12—19. 

Now  we  would  candidly  inquire.  What  is  the  obvious  de- 
sign of  the  passage  above  quoted  ?  Why,  simply  to  prove 
that  the  Sadducee  doctrine  of  "  eternal  annihilation"  is  not 
true.  If  that  doctrine  were  true,  then  they  who  are  ^^ fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished. ^^  But  "  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?"  no  future 
state  ?  If  this  were  so,  then  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  upon 
himself  our  nature,  and  really  died,  is  now  annihilated,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  Savior  for  man."  For  if  the  dead 
rise  not,"  that  is,  if  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  "  then  is 
Christ  not  raised  :"  He  exists  no  more  forever.  "And  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  that  is,  in  being,  then  is  our  preaching; 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain  :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins" 
Now  how  could  this  follow  from  the  simple  fact  that  Christ 
had  not  assumed  and  retained  his  material  body  ?  Who 
can  explain  ?  And  suppose  Paul  had  falsely  testified  concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Christ's  body,  would  that  prove  ihat 
the  Corinthian  Christians  were  yet  in  their  sins  ?  Is  there 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent in  such  a  case  ?  Long  before  the  idea  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  had  been  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
ceived by  the  human  mind,  faith  in  God  vas  not  vain.    Sal- 
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vation  from  sm  was  then  pebble,  and  oft  experienced ;  be- 
cause the  Savior  existed  just  as  Paul  asserts  He  still  exists  : 
but  if  ^*  Christ  be  not  risen,"  not  in  existence,  then  there  is 
no  Being  to  forgive  sin  or  to  save  from  its  power.  And  if 
Christ  he  thus  perished,  then  •*  thfey  also  which  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.*^  That  the  term  ** perish*'  here 
is  equivalent  to  annihilation,  Henry  and  Clarke  both  admit. 
And  so  the  n^xt  verse,  and  in  fact  the  whole  context  de- 
mands that  it  should  be  interpreted.  '^  If  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Upon  the  hypothesis  we  have  assumed,  the  meaning,  of  this 
verse  is  obvious.  Nor  do  we  see  its  force  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.  Let  us  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection 
is  the  point  at  issue  in  this  discussion.  The  argument  will 
stand  thus  :  If  it  be  not  possible  for  the  body  to  rise,  or  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  "  our  preaching  is  vain, 
your  faith  is  also  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,  and  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable."  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
body :  therefore ,  *  our  preaching,'  &c.  It  were  vain  to  say, 
rum  sequiter-j  to  such  reasoning.  Try  the  other  hypothesis. 
If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead — no  immortality,  or 
Spiritual  existence  after  death,  ^'our  preaching  is  vain,  your 
faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,  and  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  There  is  no  such  resurrection :  therefore  ye 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,  &Ln.  Thus,  upon  the  hy- 
pothes  we  maintain  the  reasoning  is  conclusive :  for  if  there 
be  no  resurrection,  no  living  Jesus  to  purify,  and  finally  sa^^ 
his  people — they  are  of  course  yet  in  their  sins,  faith  and 
preaching  are  all  vain ;  they  only  reap  obloquy  and  perse- 
cution here,  and  are  like  their  Savior,  candidates  for  the  same 
annihilation  at  death.  Why  should  they  not  be  of  all  men 
"  most  miserable  ?"    They  can  neither  be  cheered  by  the 

Eresence  of  their  Savior,  while  in  the  perilous  warfare  they 
ave  undertaken,  nor  have  his  sustaining  grace  in  the  greater 
conflicts  that  were  vet  to  come  :  they  are  exposed  to  all  the 
temporal  evils  of  otker  men,  and  many  more — no  divine  sup- 
port any  more  than  others  have,  and  are  soon  to  die  like  the 
"  beasts  that  perish."  Thus  they  can  neither  have  their 
"good  things"  in  this  life,  nor  any  prospect  of  good  in  the 
life  to  come. 

Now  if  our  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  apostle  Paul  thus  far  is  correct,  (and  we  are  willing 
to  rest  the  whole  question  upon  it)  our  hypothesis  is  estab- 
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lished.  The  comtnon  hypothesis,  we  have  seen  to  be  with- 
out  foundation.  The  apostle  is  not  reasoning  to  prove  a 
possibility,  but  a  reality :  something  that  really  is.  And  if 
the  resurrection  is  something  that  really  is,  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  about  to  be,  or  to  be  some  thrne  in  the  future.  The 
two  positions  are  contradictory.  A  tree  is  not  a  meadow, 
nor  am  I  another  person.  If  the  resurrection  as  used  in  the 
Bible  In  reference  to  man's  future  state,  and  his  constitu* 
tional  nature  in  that  state,  is  simply  his  immortality,  or  bon- 
tinued  and  endless  existence  after  the  death  of  the  body,  it 
is  not  any  thing  else.  If  the  scriptures  use  this  term  as 
meaning,  and  simply  proving  the  immortality  oftho-soul,  it 
certainly  does  not  mean,  nor  bear  any  relation  to  the  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  body. 

We  grant  the  Saducee  doctrine  would  have  been  refuted 
by  the  apostle's  reasoning,  had  the  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  been  the  thing  denied,  and  that  denial  had 
been  based  upon  the  supposed  non-existence  of  the  soul  after 
death..  But  this  was  not  the  point  denied.  We  grant, 
again,  the  Sadducee  doctiine  as  it  really  was,  might  have 
been  refuted  by  the  reasoning  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostle, 
if  we  suppose  that  their  reasoning  was  simply  designed  to 
institute  a  premise  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  could  be  proved,  so  far  as  the  soul's  ex- 
istence would  go  toward  proving  it ;  but  the  language  of 
neither  will  admit  of  their  argument  being  used  as  a  premiss 
for  any  such  purpose.  To  institute  a  premise  from  which  to 
p(rove  a  resurrection  of  the  body  does  not  require  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul  should  be  predicated  of  those  whose 
bodies  are  not  raised.  But  the  argument  both  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  the  apostle,  does  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  exact  op- 
posites.  Why  is  this,  if  they  meant  by  the  resurrec- 
tion a  future  resurrection  of  the  body  T  If  the  body  does 
not  rise,  the  soul  need  not  therefore  be  pronounced  ex- 
tinct. 

If  we  have  reasoned  thus  far  correctly,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  abstruse  points  (so  called)  found 
in  the  remainder  of  the  apostle's  argument,  which  have  puz- 
zled many  wiser  heads  than  ours,  in  their  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  theory  we  are  opposing.  The  theoiy  we  main- 
tain, we  think,  renders  the  apostle's  reasoning  much  les9 
ettigmatioal.  The  apost^  proceeds:  *'But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-iruits  of  them  that 
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slept     For  mnce  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead/'— 1  Car.  15:  20,31.    That  the 
term  ^'  first  fruits''  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  twentieth 
verse,  simply  implies  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  earnest  .or 
pledge  of  our  resurrection  we  here  stop  to  prove.    That 
term  used  in  that  sense  was  readily  understood  by  a  Jew,, 
and  that  without  implying  any  thiog  in  reference  to  prece- 
deoce  of  time,  or  of  chronological  order.     Says  Henry, 
**  Christ's  resurrection  must,  in  order  of  nature,  precede  that 
of  his  saints,  though  some  of  these  might  rise  In  order  of 
time  before  Him.     It  is  because  He  is  risen  that  they  rise." 
In  the  tweuty-first  verse  the  apostle  commences  a  parallel 
between    Adam  and  Jesus  Christ:    "Mortality  came  by 
Adam:  immortality  by  Christ:  mortality  and  immortoKty 
on  a  general  ground  are  the  subject  of  the  apostles  reasoning 
here.^* — Adam-Clark.    Thus  is  the  learned  Dr.  Clark  forced 
by  the  logical  exegency  of  the  passage  and  context  to  admit 
the  precise  point  we  dre  laboring  to  establish.    Nor  Is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  changed  throughout 
the  chapter.      Why  is  it  assummed  that  it  is?     No  one 
essays  to  point  out  the  place  where  the  apostle  slides  from 
the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  a  proof  of  man^s 
"  immortality  on  a  general  ground.**    "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.     But  every 
man  in  his  own  order:   Christ  the  first-fruits;  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  cominff." — 1  Cor.  15 :  23, 3S. 
As  by  Adam  all  became  mortsu,  so  by  the  power  of 
Christ  shall  all  be  raised  to  immortality.    **  But  every  man 
in  his  own  order :     Christ  the  first-fruits,"    Jesus  Christ 
.  stands  as  the  representative  and  guarantee  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  saints,  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  of 
their  exit  from  the  world.    The  "  order"  Is  that  of  rank,  or  of 
logical  sequence.    This  might  be  more  fully  shown  by  con- 
sidering what  is  intended  by  the  '^  coming  of  Christ,"  which 
however  we  shall  defer  to  a  succeeding  department  of  the 
subject    Clarke  does  not  contend  that  chronological  order  it 
intended  in  this  passage* 

"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  He  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power." — 34. 

"  For  He  most  reign  until  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.  The  last  enemy  thiU  shall  be  destroyed  is 
4eath."— 25, 
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Delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father  doubtless 
signifies  the  subjecting  of  all  principalities  and  powers  to 
the  sceptre  of  Jehovan,  in-  such  a  sense,  that  they  shall  ac- 
knowledge his  attributes — the  righteousness  of  his  gotern- 
meat,  and  his  justice  in  fixing  their  doom,  whatever  that  doom 
may  be.  Thus  all  enemies  shall  be  subjugated.  ^  The  hit  en- 
emy  that  shall  bedestroyed  is  death.**  When  this  our  ^'earth- 
ly tabernacle"  is  put  ofi*,  and  we  enter  upon  the  immor- 
tal state ;  physical  death,  and  all  the  pains  and  infirmities 
attendant  upon  a  life  in  the  mortal  body  shall  have  forever 
ceased.  That  the  apostle  speaks  of  death  here,  in  reference 
to  the  body,  and  not  in  reference  to  spiritual  or  moral  death , 
both  the  subject  matter  of  discourse,  and  the  general  teach- 
^in^  of  the  scripture  on  the  subject  of  the  future  and  eter- 
n&d  doom  of  the  wicked,  abuntantly  evince.  The  apostle 
is  evidently  contrasting  the  present  and  future  condition  of 
the  righteous. 

^*  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  ui^to  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all 
thinss  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." — tiS, 

Christ  in  his  official  relation  as  Sk)n  and  Mediator  shall 
still  be  subject  to  the  Father.  Christ,  the  Son  assays  neith- 
:er  to  do  or  to  speak  '*  any  thing  of  myself."  Assays  not 
to  do  ^*  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him,** 
who  is  Father  of  all.  Nor  does  this  ofificial  arrangement 
at  all  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  the  veritable  equality 
of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

**  Ebe  what  shall  they  do,  which  are  baptized  fof  the 
dead}  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  7  why  are  they  then  bap- 
tized  for  the  dead  ?  And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every 
hourt  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ 
*  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  daily.  If  alter  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it 
me,  if  the.  dead  rise  not?  let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-mor- 
row we  die."— 29— 32. 

After  a  seeming  digression  from  the  main  point  of  the 
argument  common  to  the  apostle,  for  the  purpose  of  expla- 
aatton,  or  because  of  its.  connection  with  the  subject,  he 
.  again  returns  to  the  main  subject  under  consideration — and 
again  uses  language  neither  ambiguous  nor  controvertible. 
,  **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for 
the  deadi"  They  contemplate  a  nonentitv  when  they  thus 
baptize  for  those  wfap  haye.JK^  e^ustence  whatever  I  This  is 
foUy  indeed!       And  so,   says  the  apostle,    would  my  coa- 
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duct.be,  in  placing  myself  in  jeopardy  every  hour;  exposing 
myself  to  death  in  every  frightful  form,  for  the  sake  m 
.proclaiming  that  which  is  not  true  ;  and  for  doing  which 
1  shall  only  sooner  reap  the  reward  of  eternal  annihila- 
tign*  Why  not  rather  eat  and  drink,  and  seek  allpowiUe 
means  of  enjoying  life  in  the  body — and  with  care  and 
.prudence  protract  this  brbf  existence  as  Jong  as  possiUe*^ 
Jbr  'Vto-morrow  we  die,"  and  that  is  the  end  oi  us !  This 
we  deem  to  be  the  plain  straightrforward  reascming  of  the 
•apostle^  nor  can  the  language  be  fairly  construed  so  as  to 
.deduce  any  other  meaning*  Commentary,  we  used  not  in 
arriving  at  our  present  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  this 
chapter,  and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Henry  and 
Clarke  so  fuUy  admitting  the  above  construction .  of  the 
verses  last  citecL  Our  surprise  is  occasioned  by  the  &ct  that 
both  these  writers  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  body ;  and  use  the  former  part  of  this  cbaptar 
to  prove  that  doctrine.  And  in  fact  it  is  the  genend  resort 
of  the  Christian  church.  What  should  have  led  them  (and 
the  church  generally)  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  taught  in  the  former  part  or  any  part  of  this 
chapter  we  cannot  tell,  unless  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ's  body  on  the  third  day,  being  reliearsed  here,  bM 
led  many  to  suppose  that  the  resunection  of  the  body,  .was 
the  subject  of  the  apostle's  xeaaoning.  The  strath  is,  Jean 
Christ  as  to  his  body,  rose  Aoaur,  that  is,  re-appeared  on 
earth  in  a  material  or  organized  body !  Man  rusf^-^not  re- 
appears on  earth  in  a  mateijal  organized  body  to.eat  and 
.drink  and  to  be  handled  by  the  senses.  Christ's  bodily  ras- 
urrection  was  but  the  index  or  evidence  of  his  spiritual  exia- 
•tence;  which  spiritual  existence  .is  the  true  Christ  who 
ever  lives;  and  because  we  have  this. assurance,  we  also 
iiave  the  assurance  that  ^^  we  shall  .live  also,"  .which  existence 
.in  the  immortal  state  we  have  seen,  is  tke  reMunrectwm 
compared  with  which  a  material  resurrectumlsoalyB,  shad- 
ow or  a  sign.  Note,. neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  Paul  make 
the  resurrection  of  the. body. necessary  to  complete  the  idea 
of  ^Uhe  resurrection^^^  but  each  predkuite  it  of  existence,  ki 
;the  ^'ftUure  statci**  as  both^  Campbell  and  Henry  admit. 
And  by  making  the  term  **  pertsbed"  the  opposite  of  tke 
resurrectioiif  Paul  affirms  that  those  who  are  notrisexu 
(having,  died)  are. annihilated.  He  does  not  state  this!  alter- 
jiative  as  that  which  the  Saducees  had  proposed,  and 
which  he  would  disprove  by  the:  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
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demonstrated  his  ccmtinued  existence  by  re-appearkig  on 
the  third  day,  (called  also  a  resorrection,)-  bat  as  the  alter-» 
native  which  himself  regarded  as  the  only  real  alterna- 
tive between  the  denial  and  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  Again,  none  but  Adventists  and  MiU 
lenarians  believe  that  we  strei  to  have  material,  animal  bod** 
l6s,  in  texture  and  configuration  Uke  ours  in  the  flesh^-^a- 
pable  of  eating  and  driokii^  and  of  being  discerned  by  the 
senses ;  why  then  should  they  male  the  resurrection  of 
Christ's  bodfy,  in  all  these  respects,  similar  to  ours  now,  an 
example  or  aigument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies  f  The  argument  proves  too  much,  and  hence  proves 
nothing.  Yet  here  is  the  rock  on  which  all  materialists 
^pUt.  Let  «  careftd  examination  of  the  apostle's  argument 
an  this  «haj|>teir,  however,  correct  their  mistake.  We  may 
^kitte  learn  that  Che  apostle's  arguments  '<  have  no  force  in! 
Ihem,*'  as  Henry  observes,  except  upon  the  hypotltesis  we 
Jiave  assuflned !  The  apostle  next  alhides  briefly  to  the  dan^^ 
^rous  and  fotal  d^istic  sentiments  he  had  controverted. 

**  Be  tM,  deceived;  evil  communications  corrupt  good  m«ni^ 
aeips  I  awako  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not 
4be  knowledge  of  God :  I  speak  this  to  your  shame."— 3^  34. 

Those  who  denied  a  slate  of  future  rewards  and  punisk- 
n^wtSf  by  their  Uv^,  it  seems,  gave  evidences  of  bemg  de»' 
liCttte  <^  the  ^  knbwle^e  of  Gkpd."  Hence,  the  incutcation 
of  syeh  «  doctrine,  tiie  apostle  infers  to  be  of  corruptiiig' 
tendency.  ^  Manners,"  Va  the  sexise  the  apdstte  uses  the 
tiEarila,  doudHless  signifies  general  moral  deportment.  By 
^tvil  eotamutticatii^ns^"  irreligious  and  Mse  teachings,  cf 
w^ich  the  Saddocees^  doctrine  was  a  specimen.  This  pas^ 
sage  will  give  m  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  same  ap<^tle; 
(8  Tim.  3 :  18,)  wbere  he  affirm^  that  some  had  **  erred  from 
the  truth,  sdyra^  that  the  remirrettionis  passed  alk^hdy ;  naJt 
overthrow  die  iaitbef  sotne.'*  Gompai^  wiidi  1  (Dor.  1&:  12i 
whidfe  the  apos^  inquires,.  **  Bow  say  some  thdt  there  is  m^ 
yesiirrection  of  the  deadT^^  They  doubtless  contended  th«t 
iriil^that  was  signified'bj^  the  term'^rensrrectfOM^  was'fulfilledr 
itt-  this  life,  so  that  no  future  state  was?  to  be  expected. 
Siidi  tjBaehhig^  the  apOttle  itiforms  us,  had  **^overtlurown  the 
filith  of  some."  How  a-  deilial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  e<Hikl  lead  to  any  of  the  above  resdtb  or  infereneite 
we  are  not  able  to  explain. 

Hitherto^the  apostle  has  more  piatrticulhrijr'diseussed  the 
qpMMMHi  of  fhet^proTiag  thht  there  fsr(n6t  shall  be)  a  twrn- 
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arrectibn  of  the  dead.  The  question  of  time  thus  inTotved 
and  brought  to  view— does  in  fact  prove  much  more  thttl 
the  simple  truth  of  a  r^urrection — even  determining  what  its 
physical  or  philosophical  nature  musi  be.  But  lest  any  should 
8tumUe,or  cavili  he  now  proceeds  to  descant  more  partieuiar^ 
ly  upon  the  physical  nature  and  manner  of  the  resurrection* 

"  but  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  1 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die :  and  that  wl»ch 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  bat 
ba,re  grain ;  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain  :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and 
to  every  seed  his  [its]  own  body." — 35 — ^38. 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  is  obviously  leveled  against 
that  species  of  infidelity  which  made  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul  depend  upon  its  material  organization.  "  Why** 
the  infidel  objects,  '*the  person  dies  and  what  evidence  have 
you  that  that  is  not  the  extinction  of  his  being?  How 
can  you  show  that  the  spirit  can  and  does  exist  separate 
from  its  material  organization  ?"  To  answer  this  objection, 
die  apostle  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  grain  sown  m  the 
earth.  "Thou  fool  I  that  which  thou  sowest  is  ndt  quick* 
ened  except  it  die."  Even  grain  itsdf,  which  you  know, 
continues  to  live,  although  its  bodily  fabric  is  dissolved, 
must  die^  ere  this  quickening  into  more  glorious  life  can 
take  place;.  And  when  thou  sowest  the  grain,-  ^thau 
sowest  nta  that  body  which  shall  be  ;  but  bare  grain,**  that 
is,  the  bare  kernel,  or  naked  grain,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be.**  The  sowing  of  the  grain  is  designed,  doubtless,  to 
be  represented  as  analagous  to  our  receiving  a  mortal  or 
perishable  body,  or  existence  here.  We  receive  from 
Adam  an  animal  life,  which  is  the  "  bare  grain**  which  must 
decay  and  die.  God  breathes  Into  this  animal  being  the 
*•  living  soul**  which  is  the  germ  that  springs  forth  when 
the  natural  body  dies,  into  immortal  life  and  vigor.  This 
hnmortal  part  which  God  has  given,  and  which  at  death  is 
said  to  "  put  on  immortality,'*  (that  is,)  it  enters  then  upon 
its  unchanging  state,  is  then  clothed  upon  with  all  that  glory 
which  our  **  house  from  heaven**  will  display ;  just  as  the 

Srm  that  springs  from  the  seed  sown,  is  clothed  upon  with 
iage  and  a  radiance  of  glory  by  the  power  of  God  mairi- 
fest  in  vegetation. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  analogy  is  perfect;  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  argument  demands  that  his  reasoi^Bg 
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should  be  thus  interpreted.  And  if  any  are  disposed  to  ex* 
amine;  they  will  find  that  Soott  and  Locke  virtually  adopt 
the  same  construction  of  this  passage.  We  ask  no  one, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  **  standards"  in  deciding  upon  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  but  let  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
passage  itself  be  the  umpire. 

^'  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and 
another  of  birds.  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bod- 
ies terrestrial :  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another.  There  is  one  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star  dififereth  from  another  star 
m  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is 
sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
ness, it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  i$ 
raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body." — 39 — 44. 

The  "  natural"  or  animal  body  is  the  one  we  derive  from 
Adam,  which,  with  its  immortal  germ,  (the  soul,)  is  sown  in 
weakness  here ;  and  we  must  wait  for  our  spiritual  house 
from  heaven  ere  we  can  be  clothed  with  immortal  power 
and  glory.  The  pronoun  ^*  it"  being,  used  impersonally  as 
It  is  in  the  text,  does  not  necessarily  distribute  the  predicate, 
hence,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  same  body,  in  al) 
respects  is  raised  as  the  one  sown  upon  the  earth.  Says 
Scott,  "  The  body  sown  is  not  the  same  which  will  exist 
when  it  has  sprung  up."  The  passage  might  be  more  prop- 
erly rendered  according  to  Beza,  *^  There  is  a  sowing  of  a 
natural  body,  there  is  a  raising  of  a  spiritual  body.  There 
is  a  sowing  in  corruption,  &c."  This  rendering,  the  last 
clause  of  the  44th  vei*se  seems  to  warrant  and  demand : 
**  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 

That  identity  in  the  case  reaches  no  farther  than  bare 
personal  identity,  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  fully 
evinces.  And  as  to  identity  of  person  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  *'/^'«(m"  is  not  the  material  organization, 
but  the  spirit  that  inhabits  this  material  organization. 
Says  Scott,  ^*  the  identity  of  the  particles  of  matter,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body^  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  this  chapter  strongly  militates 
a^inst  that  opinion."  Truly  it  does  :  and  on  this  ground^ 
the  resurrection  of  particles  of  matter  are  not  at  all  con- 
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neeted  vfiiit the  resmrtction  afthedead.  The ^ same bodt^ 
that  Scott  speaks  of,  is  notbong  more  nor  less  than  the  im- 
mortal  spirit  which  was  ooDnected  with  the  material  body : 
which  rises  and  kaves  the  **  particles  of  matter^  behind. 
We  may  understand  the  apostle,  then,  from  verses  42  to  44, 
as  contrasting  our  present  life,  or  existence  in  the  body,  with 
the  bfe  to  come — this  life  as  a  whole  being,  spoken  of  as 
the  frail,  and  mortal  state ;  while  the  life  to  come  is  imper^ 
ishable  and  glorioua. 

(The  apostle  evvkntly  apeafcs  of  sahits  exdusirely  ia 
this  chapter.) 

^  And  so  it  is  writteHf  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
K^lng  soul ;  the  last  Adam  ww  made  a  quickentaig  spirit. 
Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  bat  that  whiok 
is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  i&  spiritual.*' — 45^  46. 

So  we  do  not  receive  first  the  ^  celestial  body* — ^tfae  pure- 
ly spiritual,  angelic  nature  and  oonstitution-*— but  must  irat 
liU  the  ^  Lord  from  Heaven"  see  fit  to  affect  the  ckmge 
by  ''  dissolving"  this  material  body,  and  ftshioning  our  spim 
ilual  habitude  like  unto  his  **  glorioos  body,*'  and  thus  fit  us 
fer  the  heavenly  ^mansions''  prepared  alone  ibr  spiritual 
sflustencesL 

^  The  first  man  la  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  second  matt  it 
iIk  Loord  from  heaven.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  alaa 
that  are  earthy ;  and  as  ia  the  heavenly,  such  ane  they  als* 
that  are  heavenhr.  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  tlw 
earthy  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.*'-^?— 49: 

We  are  Uce  Adam  our  progenitor  in  our  physical  coneti* 
tution  here — ^we  are  to  be  like  our  risen  and  gforified  Saviov 
ia  our  physical  constitution  hereafter. 

**  Now  this  I  say  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  can  nek 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit* 
inconruption.*^=— 6(K 

The  ''naturaP'  or  animal  body  is  «^  flesh  and  "blood,**  ai' 
QDinbination  of  material  suhatanoes — these  can  not  inherit- 
the  kingdom  of  God*  That  is  constitutionally  a  sptrittnk 
l^ngdom — ^inhabited  l^  purely  spiritual  beings  who  aloDe* 
are  fitted  for  such  a  residence.  Matariid  structured  crumfal« 
and  corrode.    Spirits^ever  enduve. 

*^  BehoU  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  We  shsdl-  nbt  flH  sleem. 
hut  we  shall  aH  be  changed.  In  a  nK>ment,  ia'  the  twtnh^- 
Img  of  an  eye«  at  the  hst  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shaft 
sound,  and  the  dead^sh^  be  raised  iucortuptiUe^  and  we- 
shall  be  ohaaged.    Fw  this  corruptible  must  put  oa  iacom 
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juixliom ^nd^tbis  iQorlri AO^t  imijoa  urim>rUiliiy.  i$a wbfp 
this  corsuplibld  sb«U  havie  p»|t  m  .ioAorruptioiit  mid  ^ 
.mortfd  shall  bave  putjon  iwmor^iyt  than  ahall  borbroughi 
toijMss the ^ayinff. that  iawrittaov  D^thls  nwaUowod  up  i», 
twiotojry,"-r-51 — 54. 

The  design  of  this  pasmge  evidently  ris  to  t^na  the  dpc^ 
iriae  that  alliaan  npift  expeifieaoe  the  «ame  change.  O^ 
•eaistence  here,  as  a  whole,  we  have.naid  hefoT^t  is  apoh 
<ken  of  .as:the:mort«l  corrupliUe  state.  This  mq^t  he  ex- 
changed for  the  immortal  and  iacofniptihle.  This  chaise  j|[i 
«veryiiuUYidual:t3iiistaata&eoua;,  '^Ina  moment;  ia  the 
twiitlding  of  an^ye."  This  passage  is  in  p^irt  m^taphori- 
^cui.  Tboxx>atiimai9  Jeivieh.  Says  GImtIub,  'VThisslts  we)! 
.aatthe  rest  of  the  peouliar  phraseology  of  this  qhapter  is 
•mecdy  Jewish.  Scott  admits  the  same.  ''At  the  last 
tcomp."  No  one  savioiisdy  aad  inteliigeatly  ^an  believe 
that  God  or  angels  sound  trumpets,  as  mm  soundi  them. 
The  fignrei  is  ane  0(  $imtie  /jcesembling  the  call  or  summons 
-of  the  aaints  to  their  future  glorified  staite^  to  the  anpiwt 
Jewish  ror  oriental  cuatomof  convenifbg  assemblies  by  .the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  costume  goes  fartlier,  (ias  is  ooiih 
^on  in  the  Oid>T^famettt  and. other  Jewish  iwdtings,)  ao^ 
represents  the  transaotions  of  perhaps  myriads  of  years,,  as 
occurring  at  the  same  period.  Doubtless  those  of  the  Phiur* 
isaes'wii^obQUeyed  in  tto  reswreetieo  of  tbe.body,  exp^Qtild 
at  general  simtiltaoeoiAS  xesurrectioa  of,  all  the.  righteousw 
MQien  they  us^d  Jthe  term  resurreotion,  4a  >thi9  sense,  it 
«em0  they  denied >the  resurrection  to  the.  wicked.  Thay 
Irft  ihem.in  Hades,. under  darkness  and  the;sh$uiids  of  ^tcr* 
sal  night  Hencaiame  o£  the  Pharisees  <sttpposed,  Uke  some 
in  oar  day,  .that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  re*united  again  to 
ihe.body — andihatiin  tfaot.  it  :is  fiadispao/iable .  to  pxaltsr 
tioorto  ^e  glories  of  htaiv^a. 

.  In. a. few  iostaacea  Jea^  Chrjbst.and  Paul  $eem  to  adapt 
Ibeic  mode  ai  sftealiing  oa  tl^  subject,  yet  not  without  i  us- 
ing'ithe  most  luiequivpcaljianguage  at  other  times,  aqd  ^u- 
adly  in  the  same  oomtexti. to  disprove  such  a  dogma.  The 
paasage.we  ara>nQW  considering  is  doubtleas  an  example  M 
point.  So.when  Paul  says,  *«  if,  by.  any  means  I  may  at- 
lata  uato  theiresarrectioa  of  .the(dea4"  And  Je^us  Ch^ri^ 
^^They  that, aire. acoouotaaL  worthy  to  attain  that  jworjd; and 
the  reiunreotioji. from  Che.. dead/'  JHom  n^eith^r^ Paul  nor 
Christ  maaattodeay/'thei  resurreation.  of  the  .wicked  fikt 
fhysioaLseose.  iaitbasapataages  thcgr,dpuMiaiiaii;Uaa49d^bj 
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the  term  resorrtftctioBr  ^  glorified  iitate.  Hence  they  diQied 
the  Phamees*  dogma  tmt  the  i^-imion  of  soul  aiid  body 
constituted  any  part  of  the  saints*  pre-emineoce  m  glory,, 
and  left  that  question  wheFO  they  found  It — passii^  no  de- 
cision upon  it,  that  is,  by  that  phraseology.  Tbe  simple 
declaration  of  the  passage  before  us  then^  is :  <<  All  the 
saints  without  exception,  shaR  be'  changed — and  riiall  meet 
in  t)ne  triumphant  throng  to  praise  their  living,  glorified  Re* 
deemer  forever.  Death  has  no  more  dominion  if^r  them 
Death  is  swaNowed  up  in  victory •** 

^*  Oh  death,  where  id  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  where  is  tlnr 
victory  7  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  r  and  the  strength  of 
sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisl  Therefore,  my  bet- 
loved  brethren,  be  ye  steadlast,  unmoveble^  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasroooh  as  ye  know  tkal. 
your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." — 55 — 58. 

The  apostle  sweHhig  with  a  rapturous  Interest  in  this  sub^ 
ject,  breaks  out  in  a  quotation  m>m  the  prophet  Hosea: — 
continuing  the  langnage  of  metaphor  which  is  here  a  fig^ 
ure  of  personification  /  Death  and  Hades  being  pereonified 
and  addressed  as  sentient  beings  wtio  had  claimed  victory, 
and  power  to  inflict  pain.  But  God  throi:^  Jesus  CtiriM 
has  wrought  a  deliverance.  **  The  stinff  of  death  b  sin.'' 
Sin  arms  death  with  aU  his  terrors.  **The  strenglh  of  sio 
Is  the  law.**  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  Jesus 
Christ  by  saving  his  people  from  their  sins,  has  delivered 
them  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  from  all  that  is  frigfal*' 
fill  in  death,  and  brought  life  and  eternal  glory  within  tite 
reach  of  their  enraptured  vision  ;  an  inheritance  they  take 
possession  of  when  they  close  their  eyes  to  all  terrestrial 
things.  Well  might  the  apostle  in  view  of  these  gtories, 
exhort  his  brethren  to  be  steadfast  and  immovable ;  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  They  were  not  to  la- 
bor  and  toil  amid  every  danger  and  everv  privation  and 
iuffering,  with  only  the  prospect  of  a  gloomy  sleep*  d 
eternal  annihilation  before  them.  And  no  wonder  tliat 
those  who  consider  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  tbe  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  body  in  this  chapter,  are  puzzfed  to  know  what 
-there  is  in  such  a  theme  to  call  forth  such  an  exhortatioQ. 
And  no  wonder  that  Adam  Claiie''  pronounces  the  sa^ect 
of  the  resurrection  a9  discussed  in  this  chapter,  one' oiP  great 
difficulty,  and  is  at  a  loss  W  know  vehv  ancient  Ofitfi^fona 
laid  so  m%tck  more  stress  upon  tius  doctnne  than  tbe  modett 
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Christians  do.  The  reason  is^  he  and  they  liave  missed  their 
way«  aad  are  trying  lo  prove  somethiDg  from  this  chapter, 
that  was  never  designed  to  be  proved  by  it ;  hence  all 
their  difficulties,  and  which  if  it  were  proved  would  be  of 
«o  consequence;  hence  all  their  indifference  to  the  subject, 
compared  with  the  interest  in  the  subject  manifested  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  We  have  now  completed  our  exami* 
nation  of  the  only  passages,  as  we  before  said,  that  speak 
directly  of  the  philosophical  or  constitutional  nature  ot  the 
resurrecti0n.  There  is  another  passage  which  so  unequlvo* 
cally  speaks  of  the  time  of  our  assuming  the  spiritual  body, 
chat  we  shall  here  adduce  it  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  support 
of  the  hypothesis  we  have  thus  far  labored  to  maintain, 
and  then  we  shall  leave  the  subject ;  only  hoping  to  be 
permitted,  in  the  sequel,  to  answer  some  objections  and  add 
a  few  strictures  upon  what  others  have  written  upon  the 
«ubject« 
.  The  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  2  Cor.  5 :  1 — 9. 

**  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taberna-  ' 
cie  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we 
groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house 
which  is  from  heaven :  If  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not 
be  found  naked.  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 
being  burdened  :  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed*  but 
clothed  upon  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life. 
Now  be  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God, 
who  also  hath  giVen  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit. 
Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that,  whilst 
we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
(For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight :)  We  are  confident,  1 
say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.  Werefore  we  labor,  that  wheth- 
er present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him." 

The  Rev.  Sherlock  Bristol,  in  an  article  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  spiritual  bodv"  published  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly 
Review,  Feb.  1847,  luUy  admits  that  the  ^'  house  from  hea- 
ven," spoken  of  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter,  is  the  same 
with  the  resurrection  body ;  or  spiritual  body  whicli  we 
ha¥e  firom  the  Lord.  The  article,  we  have  quoted,  (self- 
€X>ntradictory  as  we  expect  in  due  time  to  be  able  to  show  it 
to  be,)  nevertheless  we  suppose  was  received  as  sound  doc-' 
trine,  by  the  great  mass  of  those  whovnll  read  the  article  we 
mre  now  penning.    It  may  be  important,  therefore,  that  we  a 
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little  more  carefully  analyze  and  compare  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  in  the  premises,  than  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
Rev,  Mr.  B.,  and  by  those  who  so  inadvertantly  admit  his 
conclusions.  What,  we  ask,  does  the  apostle  affirm  in  the 
passage  before  us.  We  know  that  if  our  "  earthly  house** 
was  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God — eternal  in  the 
heavens.  "  This  "  building  of  God**  the  apostle  in  the  next 
verse,  calls  our  "  house  which  is  from  heaven.'*  This  "  house 
from  heaven,"  Br.  B.  makes  synonymous  with  the  resurrec- 
tion body.  Says  Henry  upon  this  passage,  **  Note,  Hea- 
ven is,  in  the  eye  and  hope  of  the  believer,  a  house  or  kalh 
itation ;  a  dwelling-place,  resting-place,  hiding-place ;  our 
Father's  house,  our  everlasting  home :  a  house  in  the  hea- 
vens." Further,  he  says,  •*  This  happiness,  (that  is,  the  hap- 
piness  of  inhabiting  this  house  from  heaven,)  shall  be  enjoy- 
ed immediately  after  death  ;  so  soon  as  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  is  dissolved.''^  This  we  believe  to  be  prima 
facie^  the  clear  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  so  it  clearly 
contradicts  the  hypothesis  Mr.  B.  assumed  in  the  article 
above  mentioned.  So  the  6th  and  8th  verses  of  this 
chapter.  "  Knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord, — willing  rather 
to  be  aosent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord.** 

Net  *<  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon**  with  the  house  from 
heaven.  Now  if  such  language  does  not  explictly  contra- 
dict the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  as  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  an  after  resurrection  of 
a  spiritual  body  J  as  maintained  by  Br.  B.,  we  know  not  how 
language  can  do  it.  In  reference  to  these  two  passages 
(2  Cor.  5 :  1-9,  and  1  Cor.  10 :  12-18.)  we  have  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  facility  with  which  the  truth  of  a  popular 
sentiment  may  be  assumed,  and  the  writer  proceed  boldly 
to  expatiate  upon  the  false  assumption^  just  as  though  it  had 
been  most  fully  established.  Thus  the  Rev.  S.  Bristol  first 
assumes  that  the  spiritual  body  is  a  material  body  !  then  ad- 
mitting the  spiritual  body  to  be  our  "  house  from  heaven,** 
he  assumes  that  a  large  share  of  the  human  race,  at  least, 
do  not  receive  the  heavenly  tabernacle  until  a  long  period 
after  death.  The  incongruity  of  pronouncing  a  spiritual 
body  the  same  as  a  material  body,  we  shall  not  now  consider. 
And  as  ot  the  time  for  our  taking  the  **  house  from  hea- 
ven,* we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  interpretation  of  Mat- 
Aew  Henry,  as  given  above. 
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Upon  the  passage,  (1  Cor.  15:  18)  Matthew  Henry  says, 
"  It  is  plain  from  this  that  those  among  the  Corinthians  who 
denied  the  resurrection  meant  thereby  a  state  of  future  retri- 
butioui  and  not  merely  the  revival  of  the  Jlesh,^^  Here 
Henry  assumes  that  the  "  revival  of  tne  flesh"  is  any  part 
of  the  proposition  the  Sadducees  meant  to  deny,  or  that  Paul 
meant  to  establish.  Where,  we  ask,  in  all  the  context  is  any 
thing  so  much  as  hinted  ?  >  And  yet  these  writers  proceed 
to  expatiate  upon  the  theme  as  though  their  assumptions 
were  established. 

The  following  points  we  have  considered  and  attempted 
to  establish  in  the  foregoing  article. 

1.  The  discussion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Sadducees,  (ad- 
mitted not  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body)  we  have 
shown  not  only  does  not  prove  it,  but  in  fact  disproves  it. 

2.  Paul's  discussion  of  the  subject,  (1  Cor.  15)  admitted 
by  Henry  to  be  mainly  in  defence  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  we  have  shown  to  be  in  defence  of  naught  else :  and 
indeed  so  arranged  have  we  considered  the  argument  to  be, 
that  it  not  only  does  not  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  really  precludes  the  idea  of  such  a  resurrection. 

3.  We  have  found  in  2  Cor.  5 :  1 — ^9,  explicit  corrobora- 
tive testimony  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
reasoning  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul. 

Such  is  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  The  other  pas- 
sages of  scripture  where  the  resurrection^  or  its  cognates,  are 
employed,  are  usually  metaphorical,  or  ambiguous,  as  a  close 
examination  would  abundantly  show. 

We  deem  the  way  now  open  to  deduce  from  scripture 
and  reason  a  correct  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
day.  This  subject  must  however  be  deferred  to  a  future 
time.  Meanwhile  we  would  suggest  as  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, that  the  gross  and  material  notions  of  the  Pharisees 
in  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  the  future  state,  were 
probably  the  main  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Sadduc3es. 
And  the  same  gross  and  material  notions  of  later  and  mod- 
ern times,  have  doubtless  occasioned  much  infidelity,  and 
have  certainly  been  the  source  of  all  the  vagaries  and  mean- 
derings  of  Second  Adventists  and  Millenarians,  from  the 
Christian  era  until  now.  It  is  time  that  the  legitimate 
sources  of  such  delusions  were  dried  up. 
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•  ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CHURCH  THE  WORLD'S  REFORMER: 

Or^  The  Church  the  only  Organization  appointed  or 
authorized  by  God  for  the  moral  Renovation  of  tie 
World. 

BY    RBV.   WM.   H.   BVAKTS, 

*BJIAINAED  STATION,  JAMAICA,   W.  I. 

[Read  before  the  Congregational  Association,  and  by  their  request 
forwarded  for  publication  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review.] 

Thb  term  church,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  means  all 
the  chosen  people  of  6od|  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  of  whatever  name  or  nation,  and  under 
whatever  dispensation  the  providence  of  God  may  have 
placed  them. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  church,  is,  the  "  chosen 
outf'*  **what  belongs  or  is  appointed  to  the  Lord  J* 

The  Xtrtfi  "  Christian  Church^**  is  used  to  designate  all 
believers  under  the  gospel  dispensation ;  all  who  are  truly 
converted. 

The  different  denominations  are  sometimes  called  churches. 
It  matters  not  in  which  of  these  capacities  the  church  is 
viewed,  so  far  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  we  take  being  this,  that  she  is  the 
world's  only  reformer  in  the  sphere  which  she  occupies. 

The  scriptures  do  not  enforce  union  with  the  church  by 
commands  an4  penalties.  The  human  mind  naturally 
seeks  that  union  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  for  it.  The 
Bible  therefore  meets  Christians  as  members  of  the  church, 
and  makes  them  amenable  to  no  other  earthly  tribunal, 
respecting  the  discharge  of  Christian  duty. 

in  discussing  this  subject,  I  design  to  pursue  the  following 
plan. 
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/.  Show  in  what  sense  the  church  is  the  only  crgani- 
nation  appointed  or  authorized  by  God  for  the  moral  reno* 
vation  of  the  world. 

II.  Show  some  consequences  we  may  expect  from  the 
substituting  other  organizations. 

III.  Answer  objections. 

This  question  does  not  interfere  with  the  Christian's 
duties  in  his  private  capacity,  or  contemplate  the  work  of 
reform  as  laid  upon  the  church  In  such  a  sense  that  private 
members  may  wait  for  the  church  as  a  body,  or  the  minister 
and'  leading  members  to  take  a  stand  against  any  form  of* 
sin  before  they  raise  their  cry,  and  put  forth  all  appropriate 
efforts  for  its  removal.    Nor  is  it  the  work  of  the  church  in 

Xph  a  sense,  as  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  agencies  or 
e  union  and  combination  of  the  efforts  of  many  churches 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  or  to  secure  sufficient  abihty  to 
promote  any  benevolent  work  or  reform  with  energy  and 
success,  provided  always,  that  such  agencies  &c.,  are  only  ma- 
chinery for  the  use  ol*  the  church,  simply  organs  or  .chan- 
nels through  which  the  church  may  direct  her  efforts  in  any 
of  her  appropriate  work.  If  any  such  organization  is  sim- 
ply machinery,  it  will  be  evident  from  its  positions  and 
professions.  Does  ii  take  the  responsibility,  or  throw  it 
opon  the  church  ?  Does  it  decrease  or  increase  the  respon- 
sibility felt  by  the  church?  Which  attitude  does  it  take, 
that  of  a  master  or  a  servant  to  the  church  ?  To  what 
power  is  the  Success  in  the  work  ascribed,  under  God — to 
the  society  or  the  church  7  By  whose  will  is  it  guided  in 
its  operations,  its  own  or  the  will  of  the  church  ? 

If  the  former  are  its  positions,  though  its  members  were 
all  of  the  church,  and  itself  within  the  church ;  it  would 
nevertheless  be  a  rival  organization,  a  *^  supplanter,"  and  if  it 
shared  in  the  work  it  must  also  in  the  hono]*s  and  rewards. 

The  fact  that  any  society  embraces  other  than  God's 
professed  people,  shows  clearly  that  it  is  not  and  was  not 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Such  are  most  of  the 
voluntary  societies  of  the  day — separate  organizations  in- 
dependent of  the  church — an  attempt  at  improvement  upon 
God's  plan  of  reform. 

The  church  is  the  only  organization  authorized  by  God 
for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world  in  the  sense  that  God 
has  authorized  the  formation  of  no  society  to  take  any  part 
of  the  work,  and  thus  relieve  the  church,  or  God's  people 
as  a  people,  of  the  responsibility  of  that  part.    That  is,  the 
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renovation  of  the  woiid  is  a  work  laid  upon  God's  people  <u 
his  people^  in  such  a  sense  that  we  may  take  no  course  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  relieve  them  as  a  body  from  the 
work,  or  any  individual  from  his  share,  and  that  we  may 
form  no  organization  for  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
this  worky  which  shall  invite,  or  purposely  embrace  any 
other  than  Gk>d's  people.  I  mean  to  say,  that  God's  church 
is  the  organized  societv  to  which  He  looks  for  the  reform  of 
every  vice,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  virtue.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  no  society,  either  within  or  out  of  the  church, 
may  or  can  take  any  part  of  the  work,  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
to  relieve  the  church,  as  a  body,  from  the  responsibility  of 
performing  that  part. 

This  is  not  laid  upon  Christians,  more  as  a  reasonably 
duty  which  they  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to 
perform,  than  as  an  indispensable  means  to  the  perfection  of 
their ,  moral  character  and  preparation  for  their  future 
state. 

We  have  no  right  to  form  a  society  of  volunteers  even, 
within  the  churcn,  to  perform  any  part  of  the  work,  and 
thus  make  the  impression  that  some  of  Grod's  people  may, 
with  impunity,  neglect  that  part.  This  would  be  in  efiect 
to  decoy  them  from  the  discipline  necessary  for  the  perfec* 
tion*  of  their  moral  characters,  and  thus  rob  them  of  their 
rewards.  God  has  laid  this  work  upon  his  people  as  a 
body,  and  He  alone  can  relieve  any  individual  from  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  indeed  even  He  could  do  it,  any  more  than 
from  the  obligation  to  be  holy ;  since  to  relieve  the  servant 
of  God  from  the  former,  would  be  to  remove  one  of  the 
important  means  for  securing  the  latter. 

If  societies  are  formed  by  irreligious  men  to  reform  moral 
evils,  God's  people  should  only  regard  It  as  a  scorching  re- 
buke of  their  indolence,  and  should  bestir  themselves  to 
'  wipe  off  the  reproach  their  neglect  has  brought  upon  their 
Master's  name  and  cause.  Has  the  church  slept  over  sin 
until  sinners  are  aroused  to  rebuke  it  7  And  worse  than  all, 
do  the  '^  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,"  take  it  all  in 
good  part,  and  even  invite  God's  sworn  enemies  to  become 
co-laborers  with  them  in  his  holy  and  blessed  cause,  and 
that  too  without  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  "commixture  strange  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell," 
a  bold  attempt  to  prove  false  the  assertions  of  the  blessed 
Savior,  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and  *'  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  Grod." 
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Again.  The  church  is  the  only  organization,  in  the  sense 
that  no  other  may  be  established  with  a  different  standard, 
less  or  more  strict.  Either  would  be  to  set  up  our  judgment 
ilgainst  God,  and  treat  his  standard  with  contempt.  The 
very  formation  of  another  organization  pre-supposes  another 
than  the  Bible  standard.  If  it  was  not  so,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  it. 

Again.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  sense  that  no  one  may 
be  established  which  appeals  to  different  motives.  If  we 
ipay  appeal  to  different  motives  in  our  efforts  to  remove  one 
tin,  we  may  in  the  same  to  remove  every  sin,  and  dispense 
%ith  both  the  church  and  Bible. 

Again.  No  one  may  depend  upon  different  power,  either 
in  kind  or  degree,  or  different  influences  for  success. 

Nor  may  any  one  depend  upon  different  sanctions.  Po<« 
litical  and  family  governments  have  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  of  society,  and  they 
must  exist  in  some  form  wherever  man  is  found,  whether 
they  are  administered  in  justice  or  not.  They  are  not 
human  inventions.  No  more  is  the  church ;  neither  can  the 
demands  for  a  church  be  eradicated  from  the  mind  that  has 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  its  possession.  It  is  no  more 
a  human  device  than  government,  neither  can  any  human 
fabrication  any  more  take  t<5  place,  or  do  its  work.  Volun- 
tary reform  societies,  unsolicited  assume,  as  theirs  the  work 
assigned  to  and  needed  by  the  church. 

Again.  It  is  the  only  organization,  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  may  encourage  its  members  to  enter  upon  the  work 
with  a  different  state  of  mind  in  any  respect,  from  that 
required  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

Finally,  I  conclude  that  the  church  is  the  only  organiza-* 
tlon  appointed  by  God  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  * 
world,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  other,  for  any  purpose,  except  it  be  to  enable 
men  to  get  the  measure  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  work  up 
their  own  righteousness,  that  they  may  fall  back  satbfied 
upon  the  wisdom,  plans  and  righteousness  of  God.  The 
church  is  a  peimanent  organization  with  all  the  necessary 
officers  and  agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  moral  evil, 
which  may  or  can  appear  either  within  or  out  of  the 
church.  She  has  her  stated  meetings  also,  at  which  time  it 
is  her  appropriate  business  to  take  notice  of  and  adopt 
measures  to  remove^  all  sin  and  moral  evil  that  may  demand 
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More  than  this.  Her  members  have  to  a  man  vowed  to 
fight  in  their  ranks  until  death,  maintainmg  an  uncompro- 
mising war  against  all  sin,  hanging  upon  the  promise,  **  Lo ! 
1  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world/* 

Now  it  appears  like  solemn  trifling  to  leave  such  an  or- 
ganization, with  such  power,  under  such  solemn  vows  and 
obligations,  and  under  the  command  of  siich  a  leader,  to 
form  new  organizations  to  do  the  same  work.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  to  undermine  tlie 
Integrity  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  human  mind,  who  can 
measure  the  responsibility  that  he  assumes  who  teaches  men 
to  treat  with  lightness  the  most  solemn  vows  ever  taken  bjr 
mortal  man — tlie  vows  of  the  church  covenant. 

//.  lam  to  show  some  consequences  we  may  expect  from 
the  estHLblishment  of  other  organizations. 

1.  CoTisequences  to  the  church, 

(1.)  Where  voluntary  societies  are  formed,  the  church  as 
a  church  will  naturally  and  necessarily  feel  less  responsibility 
respecting  the  evils  opposed,than  she  would  if  she  herself  was 
^myed  against  them.  Where  church  members  unite  wHh  vol* 
ontary  societies  to  reform  evils  they  will  naturally  look  to  the 
societies  to  reform  them,  not  to  the  church.  It  b  not  natural 
for  us  to  depend  upon  two  distinct  agencies  to  perform  the 
same  work,  or  for  an  individual  to  direct  hb  efforts  through 
two  different  channels  to  effect  the  same  object  Whatever 
confidence  is  reposed  in  the  one  must  be  withheld  jQrom  the 
other.  If  then  due  confidence  be  reposed  in  the  chnrch,  little 
thought  or  care  will  be  bestowed  on  any  other  organization, 
and  vice  versa. 

If  societies  appear  to  do  the  work  of  reform,  then  socie- 
ties and  not  the  church  will  have  the  credit  and  confidence, 
and  when  confidence  is  withdrawn  from  the  church,  she  will 
feel  little  responsibility  or  confidence  in  herself. 

Here  we  see  a  great  error  into  which  we  are  likely  to  iidi, 
namely,  to  conclude  that  the  church  is  making  rapid  ad  van* 
ces  against  sin,  because  she  is  drawn  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  societies,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  doctrines, 
though  she  may  have  been  a  clc^  in  the  way,  instead  of 
aiding  the  reformers. 

The  very  formation  of  a  reform  society  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  any  vice  pre-supposes  that  the  church  is  not  ex* 
pected  to  perform  the  work.  At  leAst  this  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  conclusion  to  which  the  conduct  of  those  wha 
either  form  or  co-operate  with  such  societies,  compda  us» 
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^  Let  the  work  of  refonni  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged 
upon  the  church  as  her  duty,  and  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
man  by  reason  or  revelation,  or  that  sin  has  made  necessary, 
will  be  recognized  and  felt  as  duty  by  all  of  God's  true  people. 
But  if  voluntary  societies  are  organized  for  the  performance 
of  this  work,  not  all  true  Christians  will  see  ihat  they  are 
under  obligations  either  to  join,  or  co-operate  with  these 
societies,  however  laudable  the  end  they  seek. 

J  The  plan  of  reforming  moral  evils  by  vol  untaiy  societies, 
will  also  require  as  many  societies  as  we  find  evils  to  reform* 
which  would  not  only  make  our  machinery  burdensome  and 
unmanageable,  but  would  leave  the  church  as  a  church  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  no  acknowledged  duty  or  even 
right  to  rebuke  sin  in  any  of  its  forms.  In  the  end  we 
shall  find  the  church  shorn  of  all  her  healthful  influence  and 
authority,  bein^  hated  and  scoffed  at  by  God's  enemies,  not 
for  "  Christ's  sake,"  but  because  of  her  owA  inherent  worth- 
lessness,  while  God's  friends  may  abandon  her  'thi*ough  shame 
mod  disgust.  Is  not  God's  chosen  instrumentality  even  now 
hroi^ht  to  disgrace  in  this  way,  while  many  are  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  and  crying  ^*  come  out  of  her,"  instead 
of  her  becoming  as  she  is  designed  by  her  Master  and.  Lord, 
**  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

Not  only  is  the  church  brought  into  disrepute,  but  many 
disgusted  with  her  inefficiency,  infer  that  if  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  be  such,  the  God  of  the  Bible  must  be  of  a  similar 
dbaracter.  Thus  she  that  was  appointed  to  bring  the  world 
to  God  by  her  influence,  by  the  same  instrumentality, 
plunges  it  into  infidelity  and  ruin. 

Again ;  suppose  the  rciform  of  any  vice  is  once  secured, 
some  influence  is  required  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  If  the 
church  has  not  been  aroused  to  reform  an  evil,  on  what  ra- 
tional grounds  can  she  be  expected  to  guard  against  its  re- 
turn ?  If  the  presence  of  the  enemy  did  not  alarm  her« 
why  should  she  be  alarmed  about  his  return  7  Moreover  the 
discipline  of  correcting  an  evil  is  indispensable  in  preparing 
the  church  to  ffuard  against  it  If  societies  do  the  work  of 
reform,  the  societies /ind  not  the  church  get  the  discipline, 
and  it  would  be  a  novel  plan  for  societies  to  be  kept  up  to 
prevent  or  cure  evils  not  in  existence. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  societies  are  to  do  the  work  of  re- 
form, no  prevention  mu^  be  used,  but  that  our  whole  strength 
will  be  spent  in  contending  with  overgrown  evils,  as  no  societ}r 
will  be  formed  to  cure  an  evil  till  it  can  be  no  longer  endured. 
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The  church  is  **  the  light  of  the  world"  in  such  a  sense,  that 
her  decision  for  good  or  evil  will  have  a  force  that  the  de- 
cisions of  no  other  body  of  men  can  have.  If  the  church 
should  speak  out  fearlessly  against  iniquity  in  every  appro- 
priate way,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  with- 
stand her  influence,  and  it  is  vain  and  foolish  for  any  other 
power  to  attempt  to  reform  sin,  while  the  church  is  left  to 
be  its  abettor,  if  the  church  is,  by  her  Master,  placed  as 
**  the  light  of  the  world,"  who  would  be  vain  enough  to 
undertake  to  eclipse  that  light  or  overpower  that  influence  T 
If  her  light  be  darkness,  how  great  that  darkness.  What 
other  bciiy  of  men  can  think  to  raise  a  taper-light  whicK 
shall  have  power  to  overcome  the  moral  darkness  of  a  cor- 
rupt church  ?  Every  where  the  decisions  of  that  body  of 
men  who  are  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  will  be  treat- 
ed as  the  decisions  of  God  Himself,  and  if  wrong,  will  be 
made  an  impervious  shield  to  those  who  wish  to  go  on  in 
the  practice  of  sin.. 

Tlie  legitimate  influence  of  societies  upon  the  church  is  not 
to  reform  her  and  make  her  light  pure,  but  by  setting  them- 
selves up  as  reformers,  to  throw  her  into  disgrace  and  make 
her  imperfections  the  butt  of  ridicule.  It  is  not  diflicnlt  to 
see  that  many  of  the  wanton  exposures  which  are  now  made 
of  the  imperfections  of  God's  church,  with  little  or  no  ef- 
fort to  correct  them,  will  have  no  better  effect,  than  for  one 
member  of  a  family  to  go  abroad  and  expose  the  fai>lts  of 
the  rest,  to  excite  the  contempt  *  or  ridicule  of  his  associ- 
ates.   All  say,  rather  conceal  and  correct. 

Human  governments  punish  as  slander,  the  wanton  ex- 
posure of  others'  faults,  and  shall  Christiaos  count  it  a  vir- 
tue to  bring  their  master's  cause  and  family  into  disgrace  ? 
I  am  aware  \hat  these  things  have  been  done  in  a  great 
meJisure  unwittingly,  but  they  will  nevertheless  produce 
their  legitimate  effects,  and  sad  ones  too,  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  love  Zion. 

Again,  the  fruit  of  religion  as  it  is  manifest  in  efforts  to 
suppress  vices  and  advance  holiness,  is  among  the  substan- 
tial proofs  of  true  conversion ;  proofs  which  the  church 
can  never  lose  sight  of  without  filling  her  ranks  with  every 
impurity.  Society  reforms  deprive  the  church  of  these 
proofe,  the  best  tests  she  can  have  of  the  spiritual  state  of 
her  members.  The  church  has  no  control  over  these  so- 
cieties, and  if  she  recognizes  them  as  organizations  for  the 
removal  of  sin  and   moral  evil,  and  approves  of  her  meno- 
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(»ers  directing  their  efibrts  through  those  channels,  she  must 
in  so  far  give  up  the^oversight  of  her  members  to  the  soci- 
eties, and  can  give  no  decided  approval  or  disapproval  of 
their  condttct,  in  reference  to  sins  with  which  the  societies 
contend. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  one  organization  having  a  particu- 
lar work  to  do,  while  another  has  the  care  and  control  of 
the  agents  who  perform  the  work.  Not  only  are  the  mem- 
bers who  co-operate  with  the  society,  r^oved  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  church,  but  those  also  who  take  neutral  ground, 
for  any  reason,  or  even  become  opposers  of  the  society  and 
abettors  of  the  sins  rebuked,  are  removed  from  her  control 
an  this  particular,  since  church  government  must  be  im- 
partial. 

Again,  when  societies  take  the  reforms,  ministers  are  in  a 
^eat  measure  silenced  from  rebuking  the  sins  those  socie- 
ties combat.  If  a  minister  does  rebuke  them,  it  is  not  as  a 
servant  of  God  that  he  is  supposed  to  do  it,  but  as  a  parti- 
zan,  a  friend  of  the  society,  and  thus  the  i*ebuke  is  often  of 
little  ase.  Nay  more ;  it  often  serves  to  destroy  the  influ^ 
«Dce  of  the  fnan  of  6«d.  Let  God^s  ministers  defend  their 
right  and  duty  to  rebuke  nil  sin,  wherever  it  is  found,  in 
high  places  as  well  as  low,  and  let  no  man  or  body  of 
men  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  that  rebuke,  on  pain  of  God's  displeasure. 

God's  people  are  greatly  deceived,  if  they  think 
his  enemies  could  or  would  help  them  forward  his  holy 
cause.  Have  they  forgotten  the  scripture  which  saith, 
^  The  natural  man  linderstandeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  neither  -can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spir- 
itually discerned.''  Then  it  is  not  a  spiritual  work  in 
which  worldly  men  will  engage. 

We  must  also  drop  the  Bible  standard,  of  "  holiness 
to  the  Lord,"  before  unconverted  men  will  co-operate  with 
us. 

When  only  the  branches  that  "bear  much  fruit,**  glo- 
rify God,  and  those  that  *•  bear  fruit  must  be  purged, 
that  they  may  bring  forth  more  fruit,"  before  they  please 
God,  shall  we  adopt  a  standard  resting  upon  the  vain 
idea  that  those  who  claim  no  union  with  the  vine,  can 
bear  some  acceptable  fruit?  Shall  we  in  this  way  lead 
sinners  on  Uindfold  to  eternal  death,  and  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  peace  and  spirit  of  Gk)d  ?  There  is  no  pos-. 
sibility  of  God's   people  uniting   with  the    world  in  the 
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work  of  reform,  without  being  drawn  away  from  Him 
with  a  perpetual  backsliding,  until  none  can  discern  '*  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked,"  ''  between  him  that 
serveth  God,  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not."  God  gives 
full  warning  on  this  subject,  in  the  prohibitions  laid  upon 
the  Jews  uniting  with  the  nations  around  them.  It  is  clear 
that  unconverted  persons  can  never  act  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  if  Gnristians  unite  with  them,  it  must  bo 
upon  their  principles,  worldly,  selfish,  unholy  principles. 
The  church  must  be^unk  to  a  level  with  the  world  before 
there  can  be  any  union,  because  the  world  can  never  rise 
one  iota  to  meet  the  church.  She  must  enter  into  "  friend* 
ship  with  the  world  which  is  enmity  with  God." 

Many  persons,  when  pressed  to  join  a  reform  society, 
make  this  reply ;  I  belong  to  such  a  society  already,  namely , 
the  church.  Now  this  is  the  proper  answer  for  every 
church  member  to  give.  The  fact  that  this  answer  has 
often  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  some  darling 
appetite,  passion,  prejudice,  or  custom,  and  not  the  trut^ 
does  not  destroy  its  correctness.  The  church  covenant, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  the  strongest  pledge  to  faithful- 
ness in  every  duty,  and  abstinence  from  every  vice,  that 
man  ever  binds  himself  by  on  earth.  How  vain  to  trust  the 
weaker  bond,  if  the  stronger  fails  to  hold  us. 

If  society  reforms  should  succeed,  they  would  supplant 
the  church,  and  eventually  throw  it  into  disuse,  (the  great- 
est  calamity  that  could  occur  to  either  herself  or  the  world,) 
and  it  would  be  thought  sufficient  for  a  Christian  to  unite 
with  so  many  of  the  societies  as  chanced  not  to  oppose  his 
darling  sin,  or  indulgence,  or  such  as  interest,  or  caprice, 
might  reconmiend.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present 
plan  of  reforms,  we  are  on  the  direct  road  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  church.  This  is  not  the  end  sought,  but  will 
be  the  end  found,  unless  we  find  out  our  error,  in  time  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

2.  Consequences  to  the  luorld. 

The  tendencies  in  societies  embracing  converted  and  un- 
converted persons,  is  to  treat  the  evils  they  attempt  to  re- 
form, simply  as  evils,  and  not  as  sins,  when  in  fact,  they  are 
evils  only  because  they  are  sins,  and  only  evil  in  proportion 
as  they  are  sinfuL  To  undertake  to  cure  moral  evils,  merely 
^  evib,  would  be  like  a  physician  applying  his  prescription 
to  the  symptoms,  to  remove  them,  and  not  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  God  has  benevolently  connected  wi\h  the  disease. 
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to  enable  us  to  understand  its  true  nature,  and  seek  an  ap- 
propriate remedy.  All  moral  evil  is  simply  the  consequence 
dTsin,  as  pain  is  the  consequence  of  disease.  God  has  estal> 
lished  the  relation  in  both  cases,  and  we  should  be  just  as 
•*  wise  above  what  is  written,"  in  concluding  that  there  is 
too  much  moral  evil  in  the  world  for  the  sin  that  produces 
it,  as  that  there  is  too  much  pain  for  the  amount  of  disease. 
Either  would  be  trifling  with  God's  judgments.  To  under- 
take to  remove  moral  evil,  except  by  removing  sin,  its  cause, 
can  have  no  better  efiect  than  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  fill  us  with  hopes,  where  we  have  only 
reason  to  fear.  Unconverted  persons  can  never  labor  to 
remove  sin  as  'sin,  but  only  evil  as  evil,  and  if  all  the  moral 
evils  and  fruits  of  sin  that  now  afflict  the  world  were  cured; 
sin  would  soon  produce  another  train  as  cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing as  those  we  now  deplore.  In  society  reforms  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  only  the  external  acts  will  be  dealt 
with,  leaving  the  motive,  the  sinful  quality,  untouched,  since 
it  is  the  evil,  and  not  the  sin,  that  attracts  the  attention,  and 
leads  to  a  society's  formation.  A  view  of  sin  can  rouse  the 
energies  of  true  Christians  alone,  and  make  them  bum 
with  zeal  for  God.  A  view  of  evil,  moral  as  well  as  phys- 
ical, has  a  similar  efiect  upon  all  minds,  renewed  and  unre- 
newed, as  far  as  it  is  apprehended,  and  makes  our  sym- 
pathies for  man.  If  the  church  prosecutes  the  reforms,  she 
will  be  likelv  to  strike  at  the  sin,  and  thus  remove  the  sin 
and  evil  with  the  same  efibrt.  She  will  therefore  be  in  little 
danger  of  getting  a  wrong  standard,  or  using  unwarranta- 
ble or  injurious  measures.  If  only  the  evils  are  contended 
with,  very  difierent  measures  may  be  required  from  those 
adapted  to  remove  the  sin.  If  we  would  attempt  to  remove 
moral  evil  only,  leaving  sin,  its  cause,  unmolested,  we  must 
remove  all  temptations,  and  as  iar  as  it  is  in  our  power  ren- 
der it,  despite  of  the  existing  cause,  impossible  that  the  evil 
should  occur.  To  remove  sin,  the  heart  must  be  changed 
and  the  motives  purified.  To  remove  evil  only  remove  the 
temptation.  In  the  latter  we  shall  be  likely  to  adopt  a  wrong 
standard  and  appeal  to  wrong  motives.  In  other  words,  if 
the  view  of  the  evil  lead  us  to  an  efibrt,  another  motive  than 
that  which  would  lead  us  to  it  from  a  view  of  the  sin  will 
be  required.  May  we  not  here  learn  why  in  the  present 
reform  movements  there  is  so  much  sympathy  manifested 
for  man,  the  sinner,  and  so  little  with  God  against  whom  all 
aios  are  committed  7 
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III.  lam  to  anstcer  abjections, 
,  First.  Some  who  object  to  these  views  say  that  we  con- 
demn ail  the  ffood  that  has  been  done  in  reform  societies.  By 
no  means.  We  say  nothing  against  the  reform  of  any  vice. 
We  would  rather  urge  to  tenfold  more  thoroughness  and 
energy  in  the  worL  The  objection  is  made  upon  this  sup- 
]}osition,  namely,  if  societies  had  not  done  ihe  work  it  would 
have  been  left  undone. 

Now  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  spirit  of  reform  that  led  to 
.the  formation  of  societies  was  in  the  church  before  they 
arose,  or  they  would  never  have  had  an  existence,  and  the 
spirit  might  just  as  well  have  been  directed  through  the 
church  as  a  medium  or  channel  of  operation,  as  through 
voluntary  societies.  This  wrong  direction,  is  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  which  we  are  contending.  It  is  not  the  good 
that  has  been  done  by  these  reforms,  that  we  oppose,  but 
the  evils  which  have  been  unnecessarily  connected  with  our 
efforts,  by  resorting  to  other  organizations  than  the  church* 

It  is  not  certain  but  that  much  we  have  been  doing  will 
yet  have  to  be  undone.  Certainly  the  self-righteousness  in 
which  the  unconverted  have  been  confirmed  by  their  union 
with  Christians  in  efforts  to  reform  the  world,  must  become 
as  filthy  rags  before  they  can  see  God  or  heaven.  Many  of 
this  ckss  now  think  that  they  are  rendering  essential  service 
to  God's  cause,  by  reflecting  a  little  light  which  they  have 
received  from  the  gospel,  through  the  influence  of  the 
church,  not' remembering  that  their  reflections,  at  the  best, 
are  mere  moonshine — light  unthout  heat.  Could  the  world 
be  flooded  with  light  and  knowledge  by  the  unconverted,  as 
it  would  be  without  love,  its  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  would  oe  like  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  polar  ice  upon  the  plants  of  a  green  house. 
But  this  is  not  all,  or  even  the  worst  of  this  deception.  The 
unconverted  not  only  think  this  of  themselves,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  church  are  doing  much  to  confirm  them  in  their 
delusion  by  hailing  them  with  joy,  as  co-laborers  in  God's 
blessed  cause,  and  thus  the  most  effectually  shut  the  gate  of 
'  heaven  against  them,  by  leading  them  to  think,  either  that 
they  have  already  entered  in,  or  that  acceptance  with  God 
is  not  an  indispensable  condition  to  rendering  Him  accepta- 
ble service. 

Second.  Again,  when  we  contend  that  the  church  is  the 
only  orcanization  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  re- 
form ot  sin  and  moral  evil,  we  are  met  with  thb  objectioo. 
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**  The  church  will  not  come  up  to  the  work,  and  she  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  do  it.** 

Now  what  is  the  force  of  this  objection  ?  Is  it  simply 
that  the  church  has  become  so  corrupt,  so  filled  with  selfish, 
unconverted  persons,  that  they  control  all  her  movements, 
and  pervert  all  the  right  way«  of  God,  and  that  therefore  as 
a  body,  the  church  will  not  at  once  take  a  right  stand 
against  sin,  and  in  support  of  virtue  ?  If  this  is  the  objection, 
there  is  no  ground  for  argument  But  then  what  is  it 
Worth  ?  It  might  have  been  made  with  much  more  reason 
\fy  the  apostles  to  their  Master's  last  command,  "Go  ye  8ind 
evim^felt2:c^ ^11  nations."  They  might  have  replied,  "The 
world  is  full  of  idols,  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  it  is  vain 
to  think  that  these  evils  will  give  way  before  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Bible  proclaimed  by  obscure  and  illiterate  men 
— at  least  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  turn  them  from  their 
chosen  way  to  destruction,  and  lead  them  to  life  eternal,  if 
indeed  many  of  them  can  ever  be  turned."  Such  a  reply 
would  savor  more  of  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  and  hirmaa 
reasoning  than  of  faith  and  obedience.  We  migrht  suppose 
they  would  have  been  met  with  the  rebuke,  "  What  is  that 
to  thee?  Follow  thou  me.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  consequences  ? — the  success  or  want  of  success  in  my 
cause — the  submission  or  rebellion  of  my  enemies  ?  It  is 
yours  to  obey  and  mine  to  bless." 

If  God's  church  will  not  come  up  to  the  work  of  reforming 
the  world,  the  hope  of  its  ever  being  reformed  must  be 
abandoned,  for  there  is  no  other  power  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven  that  can  or  will  do  it.  It  is  the  height  of  impiety  to 
excite  in  the  church  or  world  dependence  upon  any  other 
agency. 

The  church  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  sin,  and  to  say  that 
she  will  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
n^^ghty,  is  to  charge  Him  with  folly,  and  to  seek  any  other 
agency,  is  an  attempt  to  prove  his  folly  to  his  face  before 
the  world. 

In  whatever  light  the  objection  is  viewed,  it  reflects  dis- 
grace upon  those  who  entertain  it. 

Third,  "God  has  set  his  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  labors 
of  some  of  these  societies.  He  has  followed  the  temperance 
effort  with  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  oon* 
version  of  souls." 

Now  this  is  the  most  plausible  objection  I  have  heard,  and 
yet  I  see  no  diflficulty  in  showing  that  it  is  not  a  valid  one. 
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I  have  no  where  said  that  to  desire  the  removal  of  any 
vice  IS  not  good  and  acceptable  with  God,  or  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  a  vicious  man  to  forsake  his  way  to  ruin  and 
shame.  Nor  do  I  see  that  God  must  frown  upon  our  good 
desires,  because  there  is  imperfection  in  our  plans  and 
modes  of  operation,  even  when  that  imperfection  is  the 
consequence  of  weak  faith.  The  history  of  the  church 
affords  abundant  proof  that  God  grants  his  presence  and 
blessing  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  his  people,  even 
when  they  hold  errors,  which  in  their  full  development  are 
subversive  of  fundamental  truth.  The  germ  of  an  error 
may  long  exist  in  the  mind,  and  not  take  control  of  that 
mind,  so  as  to  turn  it  away  from  God  and  duty.  When  an 
error  weakens  the  influence  of  truth  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  God's  approbation  must  be  proportionally  withdrawn, 
and  yet  it  is  most  evident  that  He  does  not  utterly  forsake 
until  fundamental  error  is  so  embraced  that  it  controls  the 
moral  being. 

The  objection,  then,  proves  just  this  and  no  more,  that 
whatever  error  there  is  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  a 
a  reform  society,  thus  blessed,  it  had  not  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  fundamental  error,  by  controlling  the  minds  of  its 
members,  at  the  time  when  God  manifested  his  presence 
and  favor.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  or  unaccount- 
able in  the  fact  that  the  reform  movements  have  been 
blessed  with  the  Spirit  and  presence  of  God,  admitting  all 
the  evil  influences  I  have  mentioned  of  voluntary  societies. 

Respecting  intemperance,  many  spiritual  Christians  be- 
came alarmed  at  its  wide-spread  and  destructive  influence, 
upon  the  church  and  world.  This  led  them  to  the  work  of 
reform,  by  first  putting  away  their  own  cups,  and  then 
striving  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same. 

This  effort  being  successful,  the  soul-stirring  hope  of 
bringing  the  reformed  ones  to  God,  naturally  arose ;  which 
was  an  important  step  toward  the  work.  The  reformed 
man  had  his  own  mind  turned  from  the  world  upon  himself. 
How  favorable  the  circumstances  now.  Moreover  the  spirit 
of  revivals  was   manifested  simultaneously   with  the  tem- 

{>erance  reform.      Revival  ministers,  ever  since  the  days  of 
*aul,  have  reasoned  of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  righteous- 
ne.^  and  judgment. 

Fourth  Objection.  Another  in  defence  of  voluntary 
societies,  asks,  if  it  \i  not  a  good  thing  and  even  a  Christian 
duty  to  labor  to  make  the  world  moral  and  happy,  aside 
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from  laboring  to  make  it  holy  ?  God,  he  says,  is  laboring  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  in  the 
world  irrespective  of  its  holiness. 

1  must  confess  that  I  see  no  evidence  that  God  is  doing 
anything  to  produce  happiness  in  this  world  aside  from 
what  He  is  doing  to  make  it  holy,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  being  happy.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  imagine  how 
God  would  go  to  work,  to  mpke  rebels  against  his  govern- 
ment happy,  except  by  requiring  them  to  give  up  their 
rebellion.  Any  effort  calculated  to  produce  that  result, 
would  be  well  applied,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  who- 
ever should  make  them.  Now  God  is  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  in  what  He  does  for  sinners,  that  He  would  be  if 
He  was  in  our  places,  and  had  the  same  duties  to  perform 
that  we  have.  Who  believes  that  God  does  any  thing  for 
unconverted  men  now  in  which  the  first  and  great  object  is 
not,  to  lead  them  to  give  up  their  rebellion  against  Him,  and 
accept  of  pardon  ?  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  God 
does  any  thing  to  make  men  happy  in  rebellion?  Would 
any  one  approve  of  a  human  governor  who  acted  thus  7 
Whatever  means  are  calculated  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  are 
safe  to  be  applied  and  sure  to  lead  them  to  happiness.  They 
can  never  be  such  however  as  wjll  make  them  happy  by 
quieting  them  in  their  sins. 

Fifth.  A?  a  kind  of  objection,  we  are  asked,  "  What 
shall  be  done  T " 

I  answer.  Let  all  who  love  Zion,  or  wish  to  see  thb  sin- 
ruined  world  reformed,  set  themselves  in  good  earnest,  to 
purify  the  church,  and  bring  her  with  all  her  energies  to  do 
her  Master's  work,  and  then  whatever  of  happiness,  peace 
or  good  God  has  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  sin-ruined 
world,  will  be  secured  to  them. 
Two  or  three  remarks  will  close. 

1.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  evil  with  which  we  are 
contending,  arose  not  with  voluntary  societies,  but  far  back 
of  them  in  sectarianism,  which  has  long  been  dividing,  sub- 
dividing and  mangling  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

Reform  societies  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  sectarianism, 
the  first  ripe  fruit  the  church  has  gathered  from  the  world.  It 
is  the  annihilation  of  the  heaven-wide  distinction,  between 
•aints  and  sinners,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  God — the  heirs 
of  eternal  life,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  death. 

I  can  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  design  to  take 
it  up  at  some  future  time. 
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2.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  many  spiritual  members 
in  the  church,  when  reform  societies  arose,  and  as  evident 
that  the  church  as  a  body  was  not  in  a  spiritual  state ;  since 
nothing  but  despair  of  her  efficiency  as  a  reformer,  could 
have  lead  to  such  abandonment  of  her  as  is  implied  in  the 
formation  of  new  organizations. 

In  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  race,  reform 
always  set  things  in  some  respects  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
previous  state,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  cause  of  any 
reform  is  a  bad  state  of  things  which  makes  the  reform  neces- 
sary. It  was  a  corrupt  state  of  the  church  that  led  to 
the  reform  commenced  by  Luther  and  his  associates,  and  it 
could  not  have  been, a  good  state  of  the  church,  as  many 
suppose,  that  led  to  the  reforms  of  the  present  day.  Let  us 
mark  the  difference  in  the  faith  evinced  in  the  two  reforms. 
Luther's  faith  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties  of  reforming 
the  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt  church  of  that  time. 
The  faith  of  modern  reformers  abandons  the  church,  much 
less  corrupt,  and  seeks  a  new  agency  of  their  own  devising. 
Luther's  iaith  was  characterized  by  strong  confidence  in 
God,  and  his  appointed  means :  ours  savors  more  of  reliance 
upon  human  wisdom  and  modem  improvements. 

Finally.  We  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  reform,  as  well 
as  the  need  of  it,  was  in  the  church,  when  the  first  reform 
societies  were  established,  but  that  confidence  in  her  as  a  re- 
former, was  so  far  lost,  that  there  was  a  readiness  to  aban- 
don her  as  such^  and  adopt  organizations  purely  voluntary 
to  do  her  appropriate  work,  and  although  they  were  at  first 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  church  members,  and  their 
efforts  directed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  removal  of  im- 
purities in  the  church,  the  natural  tendency  and  perceived 
effect  has  been  not  so  much  to  reform  the  church,  as  to  bring 
her,  Christ's  loved  one  into  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 
members,  and  of  the  unconverted,  while  many  of  the  latter 
class  are  rushing  into  the  societies'  ranks,  and  driving  more 
furiously  at  the  church,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  Satan 
oaq  reform  sin.  Now  I  am  neither  a  prophet  not  the  son  of 
a  prophet,  but  I  venture  as  my  humble  opinion  that  unless 
the  church  seize  again  the  reins  and  urge  the  invincible  car 
of  reform,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Ood^  against  all  sin 
as  sirif  she  may  ere  long  write  her  name  '' Jchabod/*  and 
find  herself  without  fruit,  *'  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots." 
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ARTICLE  VL 

THE  SPIRITUAL  WRITINGS  OF  PROF.  THOMAS  C. 
UPHAM.* 

BY   PRBST.   A.    MAHAN. 

There  are  few  authors  of  modem  times,  whose  writings 
have,  Iq  our  judgment,  more  nearly  realized  the  idea  of  uni- 
versality, in  an  important  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  of 
Prof.  Upham.  We  refer  to  their  manifest  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  all  truly  spiritual  minds,  not  in  any  one 
age,  but  in  all  future  ages  of  the  church.  Wherever  such 
a  mind  does  or  may  exist,  and  whatever  its  spiritual  attain- 
ments may  be,  it  will  find  in  these  writings,  much,  very 
much  with  which  it  will  be  instructed,  edified  and  delight- 
ed. In  all  future  ages,  his  name  will  be  **  as  ointment 
poured  forth."  As  far  as  reputation  is  concerned  he  need 
not  write  another  book.  His  influence  and  reputation,  in 
the  form  which  most  perfectly  meets  the  desires  of  a  truly 
good  man,  is  already  secure.  Still  we  trust,  and  doubt  not, 
that  he  will  continue  "  to  serve  his  generation"  by  sending 
forth  other  productions  of  a  kindred  na_ture  to  those, 
through  which  he  is  so  powerfully  and  yet  so  quietly  mold- 
ing the  heart  of  the  church  into  the  image  of  Christ 

*  •»  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life  ;  designed  particularly 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  assurance  of  faith  and 
perfect  love." 

"  Life  of  Faith ;  in  three  parts  :  embracing  some  of  the  scriptural 
principles  or  doctrine  of  Faith,  the  power  and  effect  of  faith  in  the  - 
regulation  of  man's  inward  nature,  and  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  di- 
vine guidance." 

**-Life  and  religious  experience  and  opinions  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe 
Guyon,  together  with  some  account  of  the  personal  history  and  opin- 
ions of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray." 

•*  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna ;  including  some  leading  facts 
and  traits  in  her  religious  experience,  together  with  explanations  and 
remarks  tending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  holiness.*' 
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When  writings  appear  destined,  as  those  under  consider* 
ation  most  manifestly  are,  to  exert  such  a  permanent,  wide* 
ly  extended  and  molding  influence  upon  sanctified  minds, 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  friends 
of  ti-uth,  to  carefully  mark  their  leading,  fundamental  char- 
acteristics, for  the  purpose  of  understanding  fully  the  na- 
ture of  that  influence,  and  determining  whether  it  is,  in  all 
respects,  in  correspondence  with  the  true  ideal  of  what 
Christianity  aims  to  produce,  or  whether  it  is,  in  any  im- 
portant form,  defective  in  this  one  respect.  If  that  influence 
IS  in  full  harmony  with  such  aims,  the  more  ascendant  it 
becomes,  the  greater  the  gratification  of  all  benevolent 
minds  in  view  of  the  fact  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  wanting;,  in  any  important  respect,  and  such  defects 
are  not  distinctly  apprehended,  the  evils  resulting  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  exclusiveness  of  that  influence* 

I'hese  remarks  will  introduce  our  readers  at  once,  to  our 
fundamental  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  The  ob- 
ject of  every  writer,  in  treating  upon  any  subject,  is  to 
shadow  forth  an  ideal  in  the  interior  of  his  own  mind  in 
respect  to  that  subject  The  aim  of  Prof.  Upham,  which 
is  one  and  the  same  in  all  that  class  of  his  writings  under 
consideration,  is  quite  manifest  In  his  own  mind,  he  has 
foimed  an  ideal  of  Christian  chamcter,  in  its  highest  and 
most  perfect  form  of  spiritual  development  His  fundamen- 
tal aim  is,  to  shadow  forth  that  ideal,  and  thus  to  secure  its 
actual  realization  in  Christian  experience.  To  appreciate 
fully  his  merits  as  a  writer,  to  understand  the  entire  ten- 
dencies of  his  spiritual  writings,  we  must  first  ascertain 
clearly  and  distincUy  what  this  ideal  is,  in  all  its  essential 
elements,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  ideal  in  respect  to 
the  same  subject,  developed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  To 
attain  this  one  end  is  our  fundamental  aim  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  The  questions,  then,  to  which  we 
propose  to  find  a  definite  answer,  are  the  following.  What 
is  Professor  Upham's  ideal  of  Christian  character,  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  spiritual  development? 
What  are  the  essential  elements  of  that  ideal  ?  How  far 
does  this  ideal  correspond  with  the  "  pattern  shown  us  in 
the  mount  ?'  How  far  do  his  productions  tend  to  induce 
in  believers  a  realization  of  the  full  scripture  f aim  of  Chris- 
tian experience  7  To  these  questions,  though  not  in  the 
precise  form  or  order  here  presented,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
furnish  a  full  and  distinct  answer. 
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As  preparatory  to  the  attainment  of  our  object,  we  will 
here  make  a  few  preliminarj'  observations  pertaining  to  the 
general  character  of  Professor  Upham  as  a  spiritual  writer. 

1.  One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  writings 
deserving  special  attention,  is  this.  Professor  Upham  sel- 
dom argues  a  question,  either  out  of  the  sciipiurej5,  or  by  an 
appeal  to  reason.  To  the  logical  department  of  our  nature, 
be  seldom  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  addresses  mainly 
and  directly  the  faculty  of  intuition.  All  departments  of  the 
various  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  are  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  and  elucidated,  that  the  reader  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  vision  of  the  truth  itself.  Conviction  is  induced 
in  his  mind,  he  hardly  knows  how,  or  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated. Yet  it  is  there,  and  requires  no  logical  demonstra- 
tions for  its  confirmation.  This  certainly  is  a  very  great 
excellence  in  a  writer.  Though  net  the  only  foim  of  excel- 
lence which  the  church  needs  in  her  various  teachers  of 
truth,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  possessed 
by  any.  The  church  needs  her  logicians  as  well  as  seers, 
her  Pauls  as  well  as  Johns.  Yet  the  class  of  readers  who 
will  be  most  pleased  with  writers  of  the  latter  character,  with 
always,  perhaps,  be  the  most  numerous. 

2.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Professor  Upham  of  the 
class  under  consideration,  we  seldom  find  what  can  properly 
be  denominated  positive  eiTor.  He  invariably  almost  brings 
the  mind  in  direct  contact  with  important  truth.  Error,  if 
it  ever  appears,  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  con- 
sists either  in  not  presenting  each  particular  truth  from  the 
great  central  position  from  which  all  truth  should  be  con- 
templated, or  in  inducing  the  impression  that  the  whole 
truth,  when  only  a  part  of  it,  has  been  presented.  This  fea- 
ture of  his  writings  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  article. 

3.  Few  writers  possess  the  power  of  stating  and  eluci- 
dating with  great  perspicuity  and  distinctness  the  important 
practical  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  in  greater  per- 
fection than  Professor  Upham.  We  might  cite  many  ex- 
amples in  elucidation  of  this  remark.  One,  however,  must 
suffice.  It  relates  to  the  true  idea  of  an  answer  from  God  to 
our  petitions,  when  we  pray  to  Him.  The  extract  is  taken 
from  "  The  Life  of  Faith,"  chapter  seventeenth,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  receiving  by  faith.  "  Every  Christian,"  he  says, 
**  "who  humbly  and  sincerely  addresses  hii  Maker,  may  rea- 
sonably expect  an  answer." 
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"  It  does  not  well  appear  how  a  perfectly  just  and  holy  Being  could 
impose  on  bis  creatures  the  duty  of  prayer,  without  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  returning  an  answer  of  some  kind.  In  making  this  re- 
mark, we  imply,  of  course,  that  the  prayer  is  a  $incert  one.  An  insin- 
cere prayer,  just  so  far  as  insincerity  exists,  is  not  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  prayer,  in  any  proper  sense  i>f  the  term.  Our  first  position 
therefore  is,  that  every  person,  who  utters  a  sincere  prayer,  may  rea- 
sonably expect  an  answer,  and  that  in  fact  an  answer  always  is  given, 
although  it  is  not  always  understood  and  received.  And  this  appears  to 
be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  **Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
be  given  unto  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that 
seeketh  fxndeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened." 

*'  But  it  becomes  now  an  important  inquiry.  What  is  the  true  and 
just  answer  of  God  to  the  petitions  of  his  people  ?    It  seems  to  us  that 
it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  any  thing  else,  than  the  decision  of  his  own  infi- 
nitely just  and  omniscient  mind,  that  He  will  give  to  the  supplicant,  or 
withhold,  just  as  He  sees  best.      In  other  words,  tlie  true  answer  to 
prayer  is  God^s  deliberate  purpose  or  will,  existing  in  connection  with 
the  petition  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  petition.    But  some  will 
say  perhaps,  that  on  this  system  we  sometimes  get  our  answer,  without 
getting  what  we  ask  for ;  and  that  God's  decision  may  not  correspond 
with  our  own  desire.    But  this  objection  is  met  by  a  moment's  consider- 
ation of  the  nature  of  prayer.    There  never  was  true  prayer,  there 
never  can  be  true  prayer,  which  does  not  recognize,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  an  entire  submission  to  the  (Svine  will.    The  very 
idea  of  prayer  implies  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed,  either  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  petition.    And  the 
existence  of  swch  a  right  on  the  part  of  God  implies  a  correlative  obli- 
gation on  the  other  party  to  submit  cheerfully  to  "his  decisions.    To  ask 
absolutely,  without  submission  to  God*s  will,  is  not  to  pray,  but  to  de- 
mand,   A  demand  is  as  different  from  true  prayer,  as  a  humble  request 
is  from  an  imperative  order.     A  request  God  always  regards ;  He  al- 
wa3rs  treats  it  with  kindness  and  justice ;  but  a  demand  can  not  be  prop- 
erly addressed  to  Him,  nor  can  it  properly  be  received  by  Him.    The 
true   model  of  the  spirit  of  supplication,  even  in  our  greatest  ne- 
cessities, is  to  be  found  in  the  i^vior's  prayer  at  the  time  of  his 
affony  in  the  garden.      '*And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on 
his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass   from  me.     NeverSiekss,  not  as  J  tcUl,  but  as  Thou  miL** 
True  prayer,  therefore,  that  prayer,  which  can  be  suitably  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Beinff,  and  that  which  it  is  suitable  for  an  imperfect  and 
limited  mind  to  ofier,  always  involves  the  condition,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pressed or  not,  that  the  petition  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  will.     This 
condition  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer.    There  is 
no  acceptable  prayer,  there  is  no  tme  prayer  without  it.    Such  being  the 
nature  of  the  prayer,  the  answer  of  the  prayer  will  correspond  to  it, 
namely,  it  will  always  be  the  decision  of  the  divine  mind,  whatever  that 
decision  may  be,  made  up  in  view  of  the  petition,  and  of  all  the  attend- 
ant circumstances." — pp.  135 — 37. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  distinctly  what  is  our  con- 
ception of  Professor  Upham's  ideal  of  Christian  character 
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in  its  highest  state  of  spiritual  develdpment,  or  what  are 
the  essential  elements  of  that  ideal.  Every  where  his  ob- 
ject is  to  elucidate  his  own  internal  conception  of  what  he 
denominates  the  "  interior  life,"  and  the  "  life  of  faith." 
The  question  is,  what  are  his  conceptions  of  the  essential 
elements  of  this  inward,  new  and  divine  life? 

The  grand  characteristic  of  his  ideal  of  this  "  interior 
life**  is  this,  a  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph  from  Catha- 
rine Adoma  presents  this  thought,  as  it  every  where  seems 
to  lie  in  Professor  Upham's  mind. 

«« *  I  have  long  seen,*'  she  remarked  on  a  certain  occasion,  **  I  see  to- 
day,  and  as  my  life  passes,  I  see  more  and  more  clearly,  that  all  happiness  is 
in  Ooi  alone.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  may 
perhaps  be  called  happiness  by  participation ;  that  is  to  say,  by  partici- 
Doting  or  sharing  in  the  gills  of  God,  in  distinction  from  God  Himself. 
Bat  I  am  certain  that  this  happiness,  however  much  it  maybe  valued  by 
many  minds,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  the  satisfying  food  of  sanctified 
souls.  The  holy  desire  to  possess  God  as  He  is  ;  just  as  He  is;  pure 
as  He  is ;  and  all  that  He  is.'  A  possession  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  perfect  union  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  perception  of  all  other  joy  shall  be  merged  and  lost 
in  the  joy  which  flows  from  the  consciousness  of  this  union." — CaJtha- 
rime  Adoma,  p.  31. 

The  same  idea  we  find  expressed  with  equal  distinctness 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Life  of  Faith : 

**  Religion,  in  its  highest  sense,  implies  an  entire  union  with  the  will 
of  (rod.  The  true  foc3  of  our  souls  is  God's  commandment,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  God's  will.  A  desire  of  any  thing,  and  com- 
placency in  any  thing,  which  does  not  place  God's  will  first,  is  infidelity 
to  God's  claims.  Holy  joy  is  not  a  thing,  which  comes  by  volition  ; 
but  by  a  necessary  law.  If  our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  such  joy  will 
always  come  in  its  appropriate  place ;  not  because  it  is  called  or  willed, 
but  because  it  can  not  help  coming.  It  is  a  thing  which  flows  from 
holiness  as  from  its  natural  fountain.  The  truly  crucified  man,  there- 
fore, is  right  in  seeking  the  fountain  first.  Holiness  is  something 
which  must  be  desired  and  sought  for  itself;  something,  which  must 
stand,  independently  of  its  pleasant  results,  first  in  the  mind's  eye,  first 
in  the  heart's  affections."— pp.  24&— 50. 

We  might  multiply,  to  any  extent,  quotations  in  which 
the  same  thought  is  expressed.  Those  who  have  read 
Professor  Upham's  works  understandingly,  will  not  fail  to 
recognize  this  one  thought  as  the  great  central  element  of 
his  ideal  of  a  truly  spiritual  character  and  life,  in  their  high  • 
est  state  of  development.    From  this  great  central  position. 
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we  are  fully  prepureckto  understand  and  appreciate  other 
ideas  and  forms  of  instruction  found  iu  the  different  produc- 
tions of  our  author.  His  object  throughout,  seems  to  be 
one  and  the  same,  to  wit,  to  show — how  this  divine  union 
may  be  consummated — what  is  its  nature — and  what  b 
the  state  of  the  soul,  when  its  entire  beinff  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  this  divine  union  ;  in  other  words,  when 
it  has  attained  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification.  No  one, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  can  fully  understand,  or  appreciate  Pro- 
fessor  Upham  as  a  spiritual  writer,  who  does  not  contem- 
plate his  productions  from  the  central  position  now  under 
consideration.  We  will  then,  from  this  stand-point,  proceed 
to  elucidate  the  manner  hi  which  our  author  develops  tlus 
great  subject. 

1.  The  union  of  which  we  are  speaking,  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  will,  b  affected  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  act  of  voluntary  consecration  on  the  part  of  the 
creature,  an  act  implying  a  full  and  entire  renunciation  and 
abandonment  of  every  thing,  on  the  one  hand,  which  is,  in 
any  respects,  opposed  to  the  divine  will,  and  in  the  equally 
supreme  consecration  of  our  entire  being,  on  the  other,  to 
the  control  of  the  divine  will.  This  act  of  consecration 
must  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  act  of  faith,  that  God 
in  faithfulness  to  his  own  plighted  word,  does  cordially  and 

Srraciously  accept  of  the  act  itself,  and  of  us,  in  putting  it 
orth. 

**  It  would  seem  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  sanctification  of 
the  heart,  and  all  those  various  blessings  which  are  involved  in  sancti- 
fication, depend,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  certainly  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
two  leading  principles ;  first,  an  entire  consecration  of  ourselves  ta 
God,  and,  secondlt,  a  full  and  unwavering  belief  that  the  consecration 
is  accepted.  •> 

«*  Upon  this  second  principle,  which  has  already  been  briefly  referred 
to  on  a  former  occasion,  we  propose  to  say  something  further  In  the 
present  chapter.  In  making  a  consecration  to  Grod  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  indicated,  we  take  a  step,  which,  considered  in  any 
point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  oflTer  all.  Id  the  same  spirit  of  reliance  on  God, 
we  must  also  beueve  that  all  is  aoceftsd. 

•'It  is  the  belief  that  God  is  faithful  to  hb  word ;  and  that,  in  accord* 
ance  with  his  word,  he  will  receive  and  does  now  receive  all  that  nnre* 
servedly  lay  themselves  upon  his  altar,  which  seems  especially  to  secure 
the  presence  of  a  sanctifying  efficacy.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  conse- 
crates iiimself  to  God,  however  sincere  be  may  be  in  the  act  of  conse- 
cration, but  who  greatly  dishonors  the  veracity  of  God  by  remaining 
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without  tbe  faith  of  aoceptance,  depriveshimself  of  that  mighty  power* 
which  faith  alone  is^apable  of  im parti og,  and  oecessarily  liee  prostrate 
and  exposed  to  all  the  dreadful  attacks  of  the  adversary.*' — InUiior 
Life,  pp.  61—62. 

Again,  he  says: 

**  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  inward  salvation,  Is  to  congerd  to  be 
saved ;  or  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  to  submit  or  consent  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  God,  in  the  act  of  unreserved  and  perpetual  constcra" 
tion,  to  be  his,  in  his  own  way,  time,  manner  and  decree,  for  ever.  This  is 
a  principle  which  is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  and  is  equally  neces- 
«ary  in  the  continuance  of  the  inward  life.  We  can  not  begin  to  live 
without  it ;  we  can  not  continue  to  live  without  it.  This  is  the  very 
point  where  thousands  and  thousands  have  stopped,  and  have  thus  in- 
curred evils  and  sufferings  which  they  seemed  unable  to  account  for, 
and  still  less  able  to  remove." — Catharine  Adorna,  p.  29. 

No  sentiment  is  more  abundantly  insisted  on,  and  more 
fully  and  distinctly  elucidated,  throughout  the  entire  spirit- 
Mai  writings  of  Professor  Upham  than  this,  entire  consecra- 
tion attended  with  implicit  faith  in  the  divine  faithfulness 
in  receiving  the  creature  thus  consecrating  himself,  and 
thus  confiding  in  the  divine  trustworthiness,  as  the  irreversi- 
ble condition  of  union  with  God.  Nor  can  this  sentiment 
ever  be  urg^d  with  too  great  frequency  and  force  upon  all 
who  would  attain  to  this  state. 

2.  Ojr  author's  conception  of  the  state  into  which  the 
mind  i^  introduced,  when  this  union  is  aflFected,  and  its  re- 
sult; consum  Dated  in  actual  experience,  next  claims  our  at- 
t3ntio:i.  Various  terms  and  phrases  are  used  to  express  the 
peculiarities  of  this  state,  such  as  *Uhe  excision  and  crucifix- 
ion of  the  natural  life,"  **  inward  quietude  or  stillness,"  and 
**«  interior  annihilation  or  nothingness."  But  what  are  the 
peculiarities  of  the  state  designated  by  such  language  {  The 
most  striking  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  state,  if  we 
have  apprehended  our  author's  meaning  is,  that  to  such  a 
mind,  but  one  object  is  truly  and  practically  real,  to  wit, 
the  will  of  God.  To  all  things  else  the  mind  is  so  perfectly 
crucified,  that  they  have  ceased  even  to  be  objects  of  desire, 
excepting  when  contemplated  as  objects  of  the  divine  will 
and  desire.  Every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  mind  is 
concentrated  in  one,  to  wit,  thy  will  be  done.  To  all  things 
else  it  is  in  a  state  of  almost  if  not  quite  absolute  indiScrence. 
Speaking  of  Madame  Adorna,  he  says,  that  in  her  mature 
experience,  she  affirmed  to  an  individual  who  was  convers- 
ing with  her  upon  the  joys  of  heaven, "  that  she  had  ceased 
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to  have  any  specific  desire  of  heaven,  and  that  she  had  even 
ceased  to  desire  any  thing  and  every  thing  else.*' 

•*  Or  rather,  that  she  desired  only  one  thing,  namely,  that  her  will 
might  be  lost  in  the  will  of  God.  And  as  she  felt  that  this  desire  was 
accomplished  by  the  loss  of  her  will  in  the  divine  will,  she  could  still 
more  truly  say,  she  desired  nothing. 

**  Marabotti,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  we  have 
referred)  reminded  her,  that  dedre  was  a  natural  principle;  intima- 
ting in  the  remark,  that  she  ought  not  to  consider  its  existence  as  incon- 
sistent with  holiness  of  heart.  But  her  greater  religious  experience 
enabled  her  to  make  distinctions,  which  others,  who  nave  not  had  an 
equal  depth  of  experience,  find  it  di^cult  to  do.  She  knew  well 
enough,  that  natural  desires,  when  kept  true  to  their  original  design?, 
are  good.  In  other  words,  that  they  are  good,  and  can  be  good,  only  in 
being  authorized,  sustained,  and  sanctified  by  the  Grod  of  nature.  And 
accordingly  she  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  she  had  ceased  to 
desire  in  the  absolute  sense,  which  would  be  an  impossibility ;  but  that 
through  divine  grace,  the  natural  desires,  considered  as  distinct  sub- 
jects of  inward  consciousness,  had  become  virtually  extinct  and  lost, 
by  being  merged  and  lost  in  the  desires  and  will  of  God.  In  this  sense 
every  holy  person  not  only  ought  to  be  enabled  to  say,-  but  is,  in  fact, 
enabled  to  say,  and  he  does  say,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  life,  at  least, 
that  he  has  no  desires." — Catharine  Adorna,  pp.  81 — 82. 

Again  he  says : 

**  From  the  time  to  which  we  have  referred,  she  may  be  said,  in  t 
certain  sense,  (in  a  sense  true  but  exceedingly  liable  to  be  misiinder- 
stood,)  to  have  ceased  to  exercise  desire.  Even  heaven  itself,  regard- 
ed as  an  object  of  desire,  had  lost  much  of  its  power.  That  is  to  say, 
she  ceased,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  think  of  heaven  and  to  desire 
heaven,  considered  as  a  distant  locality ;  and  she  saw  and  felt  more 
distinctly  the  power  of  that  higher  and  blessed  doctrine,  that  the  true 
heaven  is  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  to  be  in  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  in 
heaven,  though  that  will  may  place  us  where  we  shall  be  witnesses  of 
others*  sorrows,  and  shall  feel  deeply  our  own.  It  may  be  added,  that 
she  was  not  alone  in  her  views  and  feelings." — Life  of  Madame  Catha- 
rine Adorna,  p.  80. 

In  this  state  also,  the  mind  becomes  alike  indifferent  to 
its  own  present  subjective  states.  Equally  acceptable  to  it, 
is  internal  joy  and  sorrow,  or  external  prosperity  or  afflic- 
tion. Speaking  of  ^^  the  true  idea  of  interior  annihilation 
or  nothingness,"  he  says : 

*<Auother  and  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  state  of  mind  is  this. 
He,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  dead  and  crucified  to  all  internal  joys 
also,  as  well  as  to  all  pleasures  and  joys  of  an  external  kind.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  those,  who  are  always  crying,  **  Make  me  happy.*' 
**  Pay  me  well  a^^d  I  will  be  hdy."    Personal  happiness,  as  a  supreme 
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or  even  a  separate  object  of  desire,  never  enters  his  tboogbt.  It  makee 
DO  difference  what  the  form  of  that  happiness  is,  whether  pleasures  of 
the  senses  or  pleasures  of  the  mind.  He  is  willing  to  abandon  and 
sacrifice  even  the  pure  and  sublime  pleasure,  almost  the  only  consola* 
tion  left  him  in  this  sad  world,  which  flows  from  communion  with  thoee^ 
who,  like  himself,  are  sanctified  to  Grod.  His  true  happiness  consists  in 
hanglnff  upon  the  Cross,  and  in  being  crucified  to  self.  Whether  he  i* 
tempted  or  not  tempted,  interiorly  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  can 
say,  all  is  well.  Whether  he  sufiers  or  does  not  sufier,  the  throne  of 
peace  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  his  soul.  Wretchedness  and  joy  are 
alike.  He  welcomes  sorrow,  even  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the  heart, 
with  as  warm  a  gush  of  gratitude  as  he  welcomes  happiness,  if  thk 
WILL  OF  GOD  IS  AcoOBfFLisHED.  lu  that  Will  his  soul  is  lost,  ss  in  • 
bottomless  ocean.'* — Interior  Life^  p.  467. 

Again  he  says  in  the  Life  of  Faith,  **  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  inward  cruciiixion,  do  not  seek,  and  do  not  val- 
ue inward  consolations  in  themselves  considered." 

To  such  a  mind  also^  the  fact  of  its  own  holiness^  has 
ceased  to  any  conscious  extent  to  be  an  object  of  dis- 
tinct desire  or  of  inward  joy  or  consolation.  Speaking  in 
the  Life  of  Faith  of  **  inward  crucifixion,**  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language ; 

**  But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  mark  of  the  truly  crucified  man  is,  that 
he  is  crucified  even  to  holiness  itself.  That  is  to  say,  he  desires  God  only, 
seeks  God  only,  is  satisfied  and  can  be  satisfied  wiUi  God  only,  in  distinc- 
tion from  thoee  truly  spiritual  gifU  or  graces,  which  God  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  imparts  to  the  soul.  The  truly  devout  man,  for  instance,  exercises 
penitence,  submission,  gratitude,   forgiveness,  and    other    Christian 

Saces  on  their  appropriate  occasions ;  and  he  has  great  reason  to  be 
ankful  to  God  that  he  is  enabled  to  do  it.  But  if  in  some  moment  of  in- 
ward forgetful ness,  of  religious  **  irrecollection,"  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
he  turns  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  his  heart  from  God  to  the  graces 
which  God  gives,  and  begins  to  take  complacency  in  his  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  to  be  happy  in  his  holiness  and  to  love  his  holiness,  instead 
of  a  fixed  and  exclusive  love  for  the  Author  of  his  holiness,  I  think  we 
may  confidently  say,  he  is  no  longer  a  man  dead  to  self,  no  longer  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  a  man  inwardly  crucified.  **  The  purer 
our  gifts  are,''  says  Fenelon,  **  the  more  jealous  God  is  of  our  appropri- 
ating or  directing  them  to  ourselves.  The  most  eminent  graces  are  the 
most  deadly  poisons,  if  we  rest  in  them  and  regard  them  with  com- 
placency. It  is  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels.  They  only  turned  to  them* 
selves,  and  regarded  their  state  with  complacency.  At  that  instant 
they  fell  from  heaven,  and  became  the  enemies  of  God." — Life  of  Faithf 
p.  250,  251. 

In  this  state,  also,  love  to  creatures,  excepting  through 
God's  will,  and  as  the  object  of  divine  love  has  wholly 
ceased.  This  idea  is  set  fortb  in  the  following  extract  from 
Catharine  Adoma. 
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**A  soul*  that  cea860  from  its  own  deiires  by  making  then  in  harw 
mony  with  €rod,  ia  at  rest  in  itself,  hot  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  either 
insentient  or  inactive  in  relation  to  others.  Hear  the  lanfifuage  of 
Madame  Adorna  iierself,  on  this  very  subject,  and  in  relation  to  this 
very  point  **  Thou  hast  commanded  me,  my  Father,"  she  said  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  **  to  hoe  my  neighbor.  But  I  find  myself  so  drawn  towards 
the  great  centre  of  my  affections,  that  I  can  only  love  Thee.  I  can  not 
endure  the  thought,  that  any  other  being  should  divide  and  share  in 
that  love,  which  is  now  given  to  one  alone.  And  what,  then,  shall  I 
do  1"  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  very  difficulty,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  was  present  to  her  own  mind.  The  fear  suggested 
itself,  that  her  union  with  God  might  be  adverse  to  a  suitable  degree  of 
active  love  for  her  neighbor.  She  carried  the  matter  to  the  Lord  with 
that  simplicity  of  spirit  and  that  faith  which  were  so  characteristic  of 
her  intercourse  with  her  heavenly  Father.  Her  biographer  informs  us, 
that  God  gave  her  an  interioDr  ianswer.  Of  the  nature  of  this  inward 
answer,  ajid  of  the  nature  of  inward  answers  generally,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 

**  In  the  present  case,  the  answer  which  the  Lord  gave  her,  was  this: 
'  He  who  lotes  me  htves  all  thmt  I  iote,^  Here,  it  is  evident,  that  we  have 
a  gfreat  truth  in  the  administration  and  management  of  things,  which  it 
is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  contemplate.  God,  as  the  great  centre  and 
governor,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all ;  He  loves  all ;  and  will  do, 
and  is  doing  all  that  He  possibly  can,  consistently  with  truth  and  recti- 
tode,  for  the  good  of  all.  Those  who  love  Him,  will  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily sympathize  with  his  love ;  their  affections  will  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  divine  affections ;  and  if  God  loves  man,  as  he  obviously 
does,  then  the  man,  who  is  born  into  God's  image,  will  love  his  neigh- 
bor. In  other  words,  if  our  love  exists  in  the  Central  Love,  and  is 
made  one  with  it,  then  our  love,  in  the  measure  and  degree  which  is 
appropriate  to  our  inferior  nature,  will  spread  out  from  the  centre 
through  the  infinitely  various  radii,  which  fill  up  the  vast  circle  of 
God*8  love.  The  love  of  our  neighbor  is  not  so  much  love,  diminished 
and  taken  way  from  the  love  of  God,  as  some  may  perhaps  suppose ; 
but,  is  the  same  thing ;  is  the  love  of  God  itself,  manitested  in  a  partic- 
ular way.  Such  love  is  free  from  any  intermixture  of  self;  and  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying,  that  we  love  God's  creatures  m  God 
and  FOR  God." — Catharine  Adorna,  pp.  102 — 8, 

Another  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  this  state,  Is, 
the  frequent  experience  of  the  "  prayer  of  silence."  As  the 
soul  has  ceased  to  have  any  specific  objects  of  desire  dis- 
tinct from  the  will  of  God,  as  all  its  desires,  wishes  and 
choices  are  exclusively  centred  in  one  all-concentrating  de- 
sire and  choice,  that  God's  will  may  in  all  respects,  and  rel- 
atively to  all  objects  and  events,  be  done,  and  as  it  is  an  ever- 
present  reality  to  the  mind  that  the  will  of  God  ever  has 
been,  now  actually  is,  and  ever  will  be  thus  done,  hence  it 
is,  that  when  the  sanctified  heart  is  drawn,  as  it  comnaonly 
b,  into  direct  and  distinct  conscious  l>armony  with  this  one 
infinite  reality,  it  has,  and  can  have  really  no  specific  or  special 
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desires,  and  consequently  no  specific  objects  of  prayer.  It 
is  held  in  a  state  of  fixed  and  devout  contemplation,  with 
an  inability  to  give  expression  to  but  one  sentiment,  and 
one  desire,  to  wit,  •*  they  will  be  divine."  This  is  what  our 
author  denominates,  ^*  the  prayer  of  silence."  This  form 
of  prayer  is  thus  described  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon  : 

**  Every  body  knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  is  meant  by  Hknt 
prayer.  It  is  prayer  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  the  single  exception, 
that  it  is  prayer  in  words  unspoken.  But  the  prater  of  silence,  as  the 
phrase  is  used  in  the  higher  experimental  writers,  is  a  prayer  which  is 
too  deep  for  words.  It  is  a  state  of  the  soul,  which  does  not  speak,  be- 
cause it  has  nothing  to  say.  It  has  a  consciousness  of  having  6od ;  and 
in  the  fullness  and  riches  of  its  possession,  it  rests,  it  is  silent,  it  asks 
nothing  more.  Having  Gk)d,  what  is  it  possible  for  it  to  seek  and  to 
ask  more  than  it  now  has  ?  The  reception  of  GtNi's  will,  and  delight 
in  it,  is  the  inmost  throb  and  life  of  its  life.  That  will  is  infinitely 
wise,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  It  can  not  more  change  than  Qt<A 
can  change.  And  those  who  are  perfectly  in  that  will,  by  spiritual 
onion,  rest  in  it,  just  as  God  rests  in  it  And  Ood,  whose  ceaseless  ac- 
tlvi^  always  terminates  in  an  object,  which  is  fixed  and  established, 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  his  own  unchangeable  will,  has  a  rest 
perfect  and  eternal. 

*<  We  have  here  the  principle  of  the  prayer.  The  soul,  in  its  princi- 
pie  or  life,  may  be  in  perfect  union  with  (rod ;  and  yet,  from  time  to 
time  it  may  be  practically  distracted  and  troubled  with  the  cares,  the 
pressures,  and  the  trials  of  the  world.  When  these  distractions  and 
cares  cease,  it  returns  to  Gt>d  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  recollection ; 
thus  placing  God  not  only  realhr  but  comcUmsty  in  the  centre.  And  in 
the  high  state  of  experience  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  soul 
enters  into  communion  with  Him  not  by  formal  prayer,  which  specifies 
consecutively  its  petitions,  but  by  the  prayer  qfsileneet  which,  soaring 
mbove  the  rest  and  the  trial,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  time,  which  are 
good  or  evil  only  in  reference  to  the  imperfections  of  the  human  view 
of  things,  rests  calmly  with  God  Himself  in  God*s  place  of  rest,  the 
SterruU  Will,  So  strong  is  the  instinot  of  the  holy  soul  for  this  place  of 
divine  repose,  that  the  lips  are  sometimes  closed  almost  involuntarily. 
Its  prayer  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  Tht  will  be  done  ;  and  believ- 
ing-without  a  doubt,  that  this  will,  as  each  moment  passes,  is  and  must 
be  done  either  into  its -positive  or  permissive  forms,  and  having  there- 
fore its  supplication  fulfilled  in  the  very  act  of  supplicating,  its  prayer 
almost  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of  adoration  without  words ;  it 
rests  in  Ood  mnd  is  sUent,'' — Madame  Ouyon^  Vol,  J,  pp.  3^6—6. 

In  the  Interior  Life  the  same  state  is  thus  described : 

**  The  state  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  appears  to  be  dis- 
closed in  one  of  the  short  prayers,  that  are  found  in  Fenelon's  Piom 
Reflections;  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows. 

**  O  Lord,  I  know  not  what  I  should  ask  of  Thee.  Thou  only  know- 
att  what  I  want;  and  Thou  lovest  me,  if  I  am  thy  fViend,  better  Iban  I 
ean  lota  myself.    O  Lord,  give  to  nie«^  thy  child,  what  is  proper,  whal^ 
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0oever  it  may  be.  I  dare  not  Mk  aitfier  enmeB  or  comforts.  I  only 
present  myself  before  Thee.  I  open  mybeart  to  Thee.  Behold  my 
wants,  which  I  am  ignorant  of;  but  do  Thou  behold  and  do  according 
to  Thy  mercy.  Smite,  or  heal !  Depress  me,  or  raise  me  up !  I  adore 
all  Thy  purposes,  without  knowing  them.  I  am  silent;  1  offer  myself 
an  sacrifice."  ^'-^-UiaiorLife,  p.  458. 

As  the  entire  being,  in  this  state,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  an  object  which  is  ever  one  and  unchangeable,  to  wit, 
the  will  of  Grod,  interior  experience  is  alike  uniform,  amid 
«very  conceivable  varieU*^  of  condition.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Interior  Life,  presents  our  author's  view  of 
this  form  of  Christian  experience. 

*•  The  religious  state  of  Madam  Guyon,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
itlnstrates  this  form  of  Christian  experience.'*  **  In  these  last  times,** 
she  sajTs,  *'  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all  of  my  dispositions.  It  is  because 
my  state  has  become  sim|^e  and  without  variations.  It  is  a  profound 
annihilation.  I  find  nothing  in  ipyself  to  which  I  can  give  a  name ; 
(that  is,  no  feelings  so  specific  and  remarkable,  separate  from  this 
simplicity  and  this  Toss  of  self  in  Grod,  as  to  enable  me  to  describe  them,] 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  God  is  infinitely  holy,  righteous,  good,  and  . 
happy." — All  good  is  in  Him.  As  to  myself,  I  am  a  mere  nothtno. 
To  me  every  oondition  seems  equal.  All  is  lost  In  his  immensity,  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea.  In  this  divine  immensity  the  soul  sees  itself 
BO  more." 

In  that  state  of  internal  experience,  which  is  described  by  Madame 
Guyon,  there  seems  to  be  a  perfeet  bdance  and  harmony  of  the  difier* 
ent  parts  of  the  mind.  There  may  be  deen  feeling,  (and  there  is  in 
really  very  deep  feeling,)  but  it  is  so  perfectly  controlled  by  a  sense 
of  union  with  the  will  of  God,  that  the  result  is  complete  simplicity  and 
rest  of  soul."— /ii(erior  Ufe,  p.  459. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  state  would  be  mainly  contemplative  rath- 
er  than  discursive,  even  in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  God. 
Such  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  our  author.  He 
iays: 

**  The  mind,  in  the  state  of  union  with  (rod,  is  disposed  to  indulge^in 
subdued  and  idSTectionate  acts  of  contemplation,  rather  than  in  examine 
ative  and  discursive  or  reasoning  acts.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that 
the  mind  may  remain  fixed  upon  God  and  may  be  in  a  certain  sense 
nnited  to  him,  in  what  may  variously  be  called  a  perceptive,  reflective, 
or  discursive  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  engaged  in  a  perceptive  or  specu* 
lative  view  of  him,  occupied  in  the  critictQ  examination  of  his  various 
attributes,  his  justice,  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
But  something  more  than  this  kind  of  union  is  implied  in  the  state  of 
mind,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The  examinative  or  discursive 
state  of  the  mind  implies  the  presence  of  God  to  the  intellect  merely ; 
the  contemplative  state,  although  not  altogether  excluding  an  intelleo- 
taal  view,  implies  his  presence  to  the  h&KU    And  it  is  on  this  giouad 
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Ibfttwemyke  tke  irooad^  tli«tte  mind  la  ^.vUto  of  divine  obIod,  is 
rather  coatemplative,  than  percepllve  and  ezaminatiye.*'— /n/erior 
lifer  p.  478,  479. 


s 


The/irena^ftn^characteristic  of  this  state  will  be  that  of  un- 
interrupted interual  quietness.  The  soul  has  found  its  fixed  and 
ehangetess  centre,  and  there  it  remahis  in  almost  unconcious, 
et  blissful  fixedness.  All  objects  and  events  are  either  direct- 
\y  or  permissively  accordant  with  the  divine  will,  and  as  the 
soul  in  all  its  desires,  feelings,  sentiments  and  choices  vibrates 
only  to  that  will  as  its  fixed  and  changeless  centre,  nothing 
within  or  without  can  transpire  to  disturb  its  perfect  quiet- 
ude. For  this  reason,  those  who  have  attained  to  this  state 
have  been  denominated  Quietists. 

Yet  Quietists  are  not  idactive.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
energies  of  the  divine  will  are  continually  employed  in 
rolling  over  the  universe  a  ceaseless  tide  of  blessedness,  so 
the  Quietist,  in  harmonizing  with  that  will.  Is  under  an  all- 
constraining  and  sweetly  compelling  influence,  so  to  speak, 
ever  drawing  forth  his  energies  in  good  will  to  all,  and  \n 
acts  of  beneficence  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  afflic- 
tion, and  especially  in  efforts  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
diurch  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Speaking  of  the  ob- 
jection often  urged  that  the  state  of  mind  under  considera- 
tion, tends  to  inaction,  Prof.  Upham  says : 

**  But  a  little  examination  can  hardly  fail  to  place  all  such  erroneous 
views  in  a  right  position.  Tlie  doctrine  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
liaving  been  maintained  by  many  pious  and  leanied  persons  in  various 
periods  of  the  church,  in  not  tliat  of  an  absolute  extinction  of  the  desires 
in  any  case ;  but  when  rightly  understood,  is  the  simple  and  important 
doctrine  of  a  right  position  of  them,  namely,  a  just  position  relatively 
to  the  will  of  God.  In  other  words,  a  holy  soul  is  not  destitute  of  de- 
sires ;  bat  its  desires,  instead  of  being  divergent  to  every  point  of  at- 
traction from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  are  made  identical 
with,  and  are  lost  in  the  divine  desire,  the  divine  will.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  that  such  a  soul  ceases  to  desire  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  in  ita 
present  state  it  desires,  in  particular  cases,  through  the  medium  and 
under  the  control  of  its  general  desire  for  God's  glory.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible, that  such  a  soul,  that  such  a  person,  simply  because  his  desires 
have  assumed  a  just  and  saoctlfied  pssidon,  can  fail  to  act,  and  to  act 
energetically  for  his  fellow  men,  when  he  has  before  himself^  and  when 
he  deeply  feels  the  mighty  motive  of  God*d  express  command  ?  Let  it 
be  true,  if  you  please,  that  the  whole  Christian  world  ceases  to  act  from 
this  mament,  except  from  the  single  motive  of  God's  will,  and  would 
there  be  less  of  wtitchfalness  for  Uie  salvation  of  men,  less  of  prayer, 
or  leas  of  any  thing,  which  oenslitutes  the  truth,  the  piwer,  and  the 
uni^  of  Christian  effort  1 
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<«  Certain  it  is,  timt,  in  1)ie  ease  of  Madame  CatbariBe  Adoma,  Bt> 
often  cited  by  different  writers  in  the  controversy  just  now  referred  to. 
under  the  name  of  Catharine  of  Genoa*  notwithstanding  her  avowed 
opioion  that  in  the  sanctified  person  all  human  desire  is  merged  and 
virtually  lost  as  a  distinct  principle  of  action  in  its  nnlty  with  the  divine 
will,  she  felt,  and  prayed,  and  labored,  (I  think  I  may  say  with  mnch 
reason  to  the  very  extent  of  her  capability,)  for  man*s  good  and  man's 
salvation.  It  was  God*s  will,  whether  revealed  in  his  word  or  his 
Providences,  which  sounded  to  her  holy  heart  like  the  voic-e  of  a  trum* 
pet  As  a  human  being,  as  a  woman  touched  with  woman's  sympsthies* 
she  might  have  desired,  and  undoubtedly  did  desire,  the  good  of  her  felr 
low-beings.  But  what  was  the  human  motive  to  the  divine  !  What 
was  the  impulse  of  human  sympathy,  which,  considered  separately  from 
the  divine  will,  might  have  been  right  and  might  have  been  wrong, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  compared  with  God*s  com- 
mand 1  No  more  than  earth  to  heaven,  no  more  than  time  to  eternity* 
uo  more  than  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  She  could  not  estimate  it,  aor 
think  of  it ;  she  counted  it  leas  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean."~Ca^k(rtiis 
Adoma,  p.  90—101. 

Our  quotations  relative  to  this  department  of  our  enqui* 
ries  have  been  quite  lengthy,  because  we  desired  to  give  our 
readers  full  opporttmity  to  understand  the  views  of  our 
author  in  respect  to  it.  Hereafter  we  may  be  more  con- 
cise  in  our  statements  as  well  as  citations. 

3.  We  have  now  stated  our  author's  view  of  the  manner  of 
attaining  this  state,  together  with  its  essential  elements  when 
attained.  The  inquiry  which  next  arises  pertains  to  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  mind,  according  to  him,  must  pass 
after  the  union  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will  has 
been  effected,  and  before  its  final  results  are  consummated^ 
in  the  form  of  experience  above  elucidated.  This  procesa 
needs  to  be  distinctly  developed  in  our  minds,  in  order  to  a 
full  understanding  of  our  author's  ideal  of  the  Christian  life» 
This  process,  which  in  some  may  be  of  shorter,  and  in  oth- 
ers of  longer  continuance,  consists  in  a  painful  crucifixion 
of  the  various  forms  and  elements  of  what  he  denominates 
"  the  life  of  nature,"  in  other  words,  of  our  natural  and 
unsanctified  propensities,  till  our  entire  being,  oui*  intellect,, 
sensibility  and  will  are  all  subdued  into  full  harmony  with 
the  divine  will.  In  Madame  Guyon,  for  example,  this  pro- 
cess of  inward  crucifixion  was  of  many  year's  eontinuance, 
before  it  was  fully  consummated  in  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  'Mife  of  nature.''  In  Catharine  Adoma  it  was  of  much 
shorter  continuance.    In  all,  however,  it  is  attended  with 

Eiin  and  suffering,  properly  denominated  a  crucifixion^ 
esays: 
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**A  0ou1,  right  with  Qodf  is  a  soul  crucified,  A  soul  right  with  God; 
it  a  soal,  which,  in  liaviog  uDdergonc  a  painful  death  to  every  worldlj 
tie,  is  a  soul,  which  maj  be  described,  in  the  figurative  sense,  as  being 
wnled  to  the  cross.  The  crucifixion  of  the  outward  life,  by  a  separation 
from  outward  error,  and  by  doing  right  outwardly,  is  of  far  less  conse* 
quence,  in  itself  considered,  and  far  lees  painful  than  the  crucifixion  of 
the  inward  life  by  doing  and  being  right  inwardly. — Ldfe  qf  Faitkt 
p.  243. 

Again  he  says : 

«*  The  term  crucifixion  implies  svffering.  The  crucifixion  of  our  in- 
ward nature  can  not  take  place  without  the  experience  of  sufiTering* 
The  suffering  which  We  experience,  is  mental,  and  is  analogous  to  that, 
which  we  experience  at  any  and  all  times,  when  our  desires  are  crossed 
and  disappointed.  It  is  the  pain  or  sufiTering  of  ceasing  to  be  what  we 
have  been  by  nature,  and  what  by  nature  we  have  loved  to  be.  A  de- 
sire, a  love,  a  passion,  disappointed  of  its  object,  is  always  a  sufierer. 
Such  is  the  natural  law  in  the  case.  And  the  intensity  of  the  pain  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion.  If  we  loved  the  wosld 
with  but  little  strength,  if  we  were  bound  to  it  but  by  slight  adhesion, 
the  process,  which  sunders  this  attachment,  and  disappoints  this  love, 
would  give  but  slight  pain.  But  bound  as  we  are  in  fact  with  a  tie 
which  reaches  fonh  from  the  heart  to  its  object  with  the  first  moment 
of  life,  and  which  ^rows  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  pulsation, 
until  it  embodies,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
soul,  the  pain  of  separation,  which  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the 
previous  attachment,  is  keen  and  intense  indeed.  The  sufiering  of  a 
parent,  who  sees  all  his  attachments  and  hopes  expiring  in  the  death  of 
a  l>eloved  child,  are  not  keener.  Hence  in  experiencing  the  new  in- 
ward life,  we  are  said  to  be  crucified  to  that  which  went  before ;  not 
only  because  we  die  to  it,  but  because  in  dying  to  it  we  sufiTer." — Lifs 
ofFaUh—^^,  244—245. 

4.  We  have  reserved  for  a  distinct  topic  of  consideration,  our 
element  of  our  author's  ideal  of  the  "interior  life,"  an  element, 
which  might  properly  have  been  included  under  a  former  divis- 
ion of  the  subject.  We  have  done  this  for  the  reason  that  we 
desire  to  have  special  attention  directed  to  this  one  point. 
We  refer  to  Prof.  Upham's  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
will  of  God  is  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  revealed  to  the  sancti- 
fied mind,  ^uch  a  mind  finds  the  will  of  God  mainly  in 
Providence.  It  lives  and  acts  according  to  the  divine  will 
because  it  lives  and  acts  according  to  the  order  of  provi- 
dence, sweetly  acquiescing  in  all  that  occurs,  and  being 
controlled  by  it,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  Daily 
duties  arise  from  the  daily  orderings  of  Providence.  Every 
event  of  life  should  be  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  orderings 
of  Providence,  and  consequently,  as  a  special  revelation  of 
of  the  divine  will  to  us.    The  inward  teachings  and  sugges- 
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tions  of  the  Spirit  caEn  be  rightly  iDterpretedy  only  ag  they 
are  coDtempiated  in  the  light  of  the  providences  of  God,  as 
they  occur  from  moment  to  moment.  Much,  if  not  all  that 
he  ha3  written  upon  this  subject  may  be  read  with  great 
profit  by  all  truly  spiritual  minds. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  presenting  this  subject, 
we  adduce  a  single  extract  from  the  Interior  Life.  After 
laying  down  the  proposition,  that  **  We  c^n  not  as  a  goieral 
thing  arrive  at  the  true  interpretation  and  import  of  the 
inward  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  by  connecting 
.  with  them,  and  considering  them  in  theic  relation  to  God's 
outward  providences,  he  expresses  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph, the  following  sentiments. 

**  The  mind  of  God,  as  it  is  disclosed  in  Lis  providences,  and  the 
nind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  soul  are  one  ;  and 
consequently  in  their  different  developments  from  time  to  time  can 
never  be  at  variance,  but  will  always  be  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
And  not  only  this,  they  have  a  relation  to  each  other  which  is  mu- 
tually and  positively  illuminative.  They  throw  light,  the  one  upon 
the  other.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  al)  cases 
of  mere  practical  action  and  duty,  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be 
ciearly  and  definitely  ascertained,  except  in  connection  with  provi- 
dential dispensations.  Such  dispensations  are  the  outward  light,  which 
corresponds  to  and  throws  a  reflex  illumination  upon  the  inward  light. 
And  this  is  so  general  a  law  of  the  divine  operation,  that  persons,  who  are 
truly  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  are  generally  and  perhaps  always  found 
to  keep  an  open  eye  upon  the  divine  providences,  as  important  and  true 
interpreters  of  the  inward  spiritual  leadings.  And  accordingly  we  find 
the  following  expressions  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon.  **  My  soul 
could  not  incline  itself  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  since  that  another 
will  had  taken  the  place  of  its  own ;  but  only  nourished  itself  with  (^ 
dai'y  prnvidenca  of  Ood.  And  again,  **  the  order  of  divine  providence 
makes  the  whole  rule  and  conduct  of  a  soul  entirely  devoted  to  God. 
While  it  faithfully  gives  itself  op  thereto,  it  will  do  all  things  right  and 
well,  and  will  have  every  thing  it  wants,  without  its  own  care ;  be- 
cause God,  in  whom  it  confides,  makes  it  every  moment  do  what  He 
requires.  Grod  loves  what  is  of  his  own  order." — Interior  Life,  pp. 
372—373. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  sanctified  mind  to  the 
external  providences  of  God,  has  induced,  ^e  judge,  a 
conception  of  the  peculiar  relations  which  God  sustains  to 
such  minds  in  the  advanced  stages  of  sanctification,  a  con^ 
ception  developed  in  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
Guide  to  Holiness.  *^  In  the  higher  states  oi  sanctification,*' 
he  says,  "  the  soul  ceases  to  place  limits  to  God,  and  to 
assign  to  Him  a  locality.  To  the  view  of  Christians^  in  the 
more  ordinary  or  common  state  of  experiencct  God  is  a 
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Being  afar  q^."  **  They  scarce  ever  think  of  Hun,  except 
Jis  a  beiDff,  not  only  having  a  form»  but  a  definite  and  difh 
tant  locafity.''  He  then,  in  the  following  language,  shadows 
forth  the  view  which  Christians  *•  in  the  higher  states  of 
sanctificatioa  ''  have  of  GocL  Our  reader  will  be  greatly 
interested  and  profited  in  the  perusalof  the  extract 

**  There  is  a  ^riod,  however,  in  the  proceM  of  nocdficatipo,  when 
<^  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  this  position,  anci  ceases  to  be  either 
%mited  or  local.  At  this  f  eriod,  the  well-defined  and  impressive  image« 
which  had  been  presetit  to  our  thoughts  for  many  years,  becomes  moite 
«nd  more  indistinct,  more  apd  more  remote  from  us,  until  it  entirely 
disappears.  But  this  withdrawment  of  God  from  a  narticular  locality, 
which  at  first  is  perplexing  and  trying,  is  followed  by  his  substitution 
and  re-appearance  to  the  eye  of  faith,  not  exclusively  in  any  one  place 
«r  Uring,  but  in  all  things  and  all  places; — in  ev^ry  tree,  and  plant; 
and  rock,  and  flower ;  ia  every  star,  in  the  wandering  moon,  In  the 
floating  cloud,  in  the  wide  and  deep  sea,-^n  insects  and  birds,  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  mountain,^n  men,  who  more  than  any  thing  else, 
bear  the  image  of  God  ; — and  in  all  events,  as  well  as  in  all  things. 

'*  The  idea  which  we  Iiave  of  God  under  these  circumstances,  may  be 
described  as  a  general  one,  and  perhaps  as  an  Indistinct  or  indefinite 
one.  It  Is  necessarily  wanting  in  that  clear  and  definite  outline,  which 
fsharactenzes  that  restricted  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  which  repre- 
sents Him  to  the  minds  eye  as  having  a  particular  form  and  a. particular 
^lace.  The  true  idea,  that  which  reveals  Him  without  the  limitations 
:of  form  and  place,  is  indistinct  in  the  sense  of  being  without  definite 
bounds,  but  not  In  the  sense  of  its  being  unreal,  and  is  general  without 
t>eing  weakened  by  its  unlimited  extent.  Without  assigning  God  to 
any  one  thing  or  place,  it  recognizes  Him,  rejoices  in  Him,  and  re* 
ceives  Him  in  all.  Happy  is  t£e  man,  whose  heart  is  so  purified  that 
It  10  thus  brought  into  unity  with  a  God  urdotraoL 

**  To  him  who  has  this  deeper  insight  and  this  higher  unity,  God 
1)reathes  in  the  vernal  zephyr,  and  shines  brightlT  in  tl£  summer's  sun; 
he  sees  Him  moulding  and  paindng  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  sending 
the  hoar-frosts  and  piling  up  the  snows  of  winter ;  all  inanimate  na- 
ture is  fall  of  Him.  He  sees  God  also  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
work  of  men's  hands.  It  is  Gt>d  that  spreads  his  pillow — it  is  God 
that  builds  his  house — it  is  God  that  ploughs  liis  fields — it  is  Gbd  that 
sells  for  him  and  buys  for  him ;  God  gives  him  pain  and  sends  hia 
joy — smites  him  when  he  U  sick,  and  heals  him  when  he  gets  well. 
And  what  God  does  for  Himself,  He  does  also  for  others,  and  for  com- 
munities. It  is  God  that  builds  up  and  puts  down — ^that  makes  kings 
and  makes  subjects — that  builds  up  one  nation  and  destroys  another — 
that  binds  the  chains  of  the  captive  and  gives  liber^  to  the  free-rthat 
makes  war  and  makes  peace.  All  men,  and  princes  and  nations  are 
in  his  hands  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  His  eternal  will, 
which  Aever  has  changed,  and  never  can  change,  dashes  them  to  pieces, 
er  fashions  them  to  everlasting  life.  All  things  are  his  sin  onhf  &?- 
ctpted^  and  sin  is  nn,  because  it  is  not  of  God.  Whatever  is  not  of 
Ood  ia  of  tlM  devil— and  whatever  is  of  tiie  devil  is  fin. 
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*«What  bleieed  renhfl  would  follow,  if  all  men  bad  that  faith  wbidi 
deprives  God  of  form,  and  dieplacee  Him  from  a  particular  locality,  in 
order  that  being  without  form,  He  may  attach  Himeelf  to  allformSf  and 
that  beinjr  without  place,  He  may  be  found  present  in  all  places.  Such 
a  faith,  if  it  would  not  at  once  carry  us  up  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
would  do  that  which  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing — it  would  bring 
the  New  Jerusalem  down  to  earth,  and  would  expand  its  golden  walli 
and  gates  to  the  limits  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe." — Guide  to 
HoUneu,  V6L  JIL  pp.  121—8 

For  ourselves,  we  can  not  but  regard  as  a  still  higher  view 
than  that  to  which  our  author  seems  to  have  attained,  a 
conception  which,  to  some  extent,  unites  in  one  the  two 
views  above  presented,  of  the  relations  of  God,  as  manifest* 
ed  to  the  sanctified  mind,  a  view  which  does  not  assign  to 
God  any  special  or  even  an  indefinite  fornix  (for  we  do  not 
think  that  Christians  generally  attach  the  idea  of  form  to 
God,)  but  which,  while  it  contemplates  Him  as  manifested  in 
all  objects  and  events,  according  to  Prof.Upham's  most  inter- 
esting and  delightful  representation,  yet  thinks  of  some  locali- 
ty  where  the  glory  of  God  is  in  a  special  manner  manifested^ 
and  towards  which  therefore  sanctified  minds  are  drawn 
with  aspirations  unutterable.  ^*  For  we  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  m 
the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to 
be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven.** — 
2  Cor.  5:  1,2. 

We  have  now  fully  developed  our  conceptions  of  Prof. 
Upham's  ideal  of  "  the  interior  life,"  in  the  highest  form  ever 
realized  in  Christian  experience,  the  form  realized  in  those 
who  by  divine  grace,  are  "  wholly  sanctified.*'  It  now 
remains  to  compare  this  ideal  with  our  apprehensions  of  that 
developed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  ideal  of  Prof.  Upham, 
it  pertains  mainly'  to  a  icant  of  compkteness,  rather  than 
to  any  positive  elements  of  error  which  he  has  introduced 
into  it.  We  can  not  but  think,  that  there  is  in  it  this  incom- 
pleteness in  the  following  important  particulars : 

1,  If  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion through  Christy  and  a  union  with  God  conditioned  and 
consequent  upon  a  prior  deliverance  from  the  penalty  and 
power  of  sin,  and  the  attainment  of  perfect  internal  purity, 
through  faith  in  Christy  does  not  possess  that  distinctness  of 
development,  in  Prof.  Upham's  mind,  that  it  evidently  does 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
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fDoenL  They  talk  much  of  a  union  with  God.  "I  will 
dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  Godf 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."  "  And  I  will  be  a  Father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty."  But  how  is  this  union  "  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  to  be  effected  ?  and  what  is 
Its  nature,  when  consummated?  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in 
me,  that  tiiey  may  be  one  in  us."  "  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  me."  These  writers,  also,  talk  much  of 
faith.  The  form  of  faith,  however,  of  which  they  speak,  is 
•*  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  faith  in  (Jod  as 
"  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  They 
speak  of  sanctification  by  .faith;  but  it  is  sanctification 
through  faith  in  Christ  They  often  speak  of  a  victory 
over  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil;  but  it  is  a  victory 
obtained  "  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of 
his  testimony."  "  Who  is  He  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?"  The 
great  central  position  from  which  the  entire  circle  of  divine 
truth  was  contemplated  by  them  was  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation.  The  l^urden  of  all 
their  discourses  and  epistles  was  to  ^'  make  known  what  is 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory." 

Now  every  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Prof.  Up- 
ham  can  not  fail,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  have  noticed  the 
fact  that  such  a  central  position  as  this  Christ  does  not 
occupy  in  those  writings.  How  seldom  does  even  the  name 
of  Christ  appear  in  them,  and  especially  the  idea  of  redemp* 
tion  specifically  through  faith  in  Him,  In  the  chapter  in 
the  Interior  Life,  containing  '*  directions  to  aid  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  holiness,"  for  example,  we  find  but  two  and  those 
incidental  allusions  to  Christ;  while  the  idea  of  sanctification 
through  faith  in  Him^  is  not  even  referred  to.  In  giving 
Christians  counsel  how  to  overcome  temptation,  we  should 
suppose  the  idea  of  victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  word  of  his  testimony  would  be  the  absorbing 
theme.  We  will  present  our  readers  with  all  that  he  says 
upon  the  subject,  when  speaking  specifically  upon  it. 

**  0/the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  resist  temptations, 

'» Perhaps  no  period  of  religious  life,  even  that  in  which  the  soul  is 

most  advanced,  is  free  from  temptation.    The  Savior  Himself  was 

tempted.    Temptations  may  be  met  and  resisted  in  two  ways.    One 

way  is  to  give  them  our  whole  attention ;  to  meet  and  resist  them  m  a 
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direct  efiniest  B«t  Back  are  the  laws  of  mind,  that  when  we  meet  the 
temptatioD  in  this  way,  we  neceesarily  withdraw  the  soul  fron  that  en- 
tire eympathy  and  union  with  God  wbkh  should  ef  er  be  its  principle 
occupation. 

**  The  other  method  ie,  to  torn  away  themmd  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  efil  in  its  oetward  form,  and  to  keep  it  fixed,  if  poesibie,  stil) 
more  closely  and  watchfully  upon  God.  A  little  child  on  perceiving  e 
monster,  does  not  wait  to  fight  with  it;  and  will  scarcely  turn  its  eyee 
toward  it;  but  quickly  shrinks  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  in  entire 
confidence  of  safety ;  so  likewise  shoold  the  soul  turn  from  the  dangers 
of  temptation  to  her  God.  *  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,'  saith  the  Psalmist, 
*she  shall  not  be  moved:  God  shall  helpher,  and  that  right  early.*  Ps.  45:  5. 

**  If  we  do  otherwise,  and  in  onr  weakness  attempt  to  attack  o«r  en^ 
emies,  we  shall  frequently  feel  ourselves  wounded,  if  not  totally  defeat- 
ed ;  but,  by  casting  ourselves  into  the  simple  presenee  of  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  we  shall  find  instant  supplies  of  strength  for  our  sup- 
port. This  was  the  succor  sought  for  by  b^vk).  *  I  have  set,*  saith  he, 
*  the  Lord  always  before  me ;  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  net 
be  mored.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth ;  my 
flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.*  Ps.  16:  8,  9.  And  it  is  said  in  Exodus. 
•The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  audye  shall  hold  your  peace.'**  — Ma-' 
dame  Cfuym,  VoL  1,  pp.  391-892. 

Now  we  can  not  bat  regard  such  a  fact  as  t&at  imder  con* 
sideration,  as  indicating  a  manifest  defect  in  the  ideal  6{ 
what  constitutes  the  essential  elements  of  the  **  interior  fife" 
or  rather  perhaps  in  the  mode  of  presenting  that  ideal  to 
the  world* 

Were  we  to  present  in  full  contrast  Prof.  Upham** 
ideal  of  the  Life  of  Faith,  with  that  presented  in  the  B^bk^f 
we  would  take  the  following  passage  of  scriptures,  as  the' 
basis  of  oor  illustration :  •♦  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees 
unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.  That  He  wotlld 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ; 
That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  May  be  able  to  compre- 
hend|With  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth  and  height ;  And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God.''— JBpA.  3 :  14—19,  The  reader  will  careful- 
ly notice  the  process  through  which  the  soul  is  here  repre- 
sented as  being  conducted  to  a  union  with  Gk>d.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  in  its  capaci- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Christ  as  an  indwelliDg  God 
and  Savior.  It  thus  becomes  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of 
love,  and  is  thereby  enaUed  to  comprehend  **  the  breadth  and 
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lengthy  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  hve  of 
ChHst  which  passeth  knowledge."  The  result  is  a  union 
with  God  in  which  the  soul  is  filled  with  all  the  divine  full- 
ness. Now  the  writings  of  Prof.  Uphara  seem  to  conduct 
the  reader  directly  to  this  last  idea,  the  idea  of  a  union  witk 
Godf  without  distinctly  developing  in  his  mind  the  prior 
steps  above  presented  through  which  alone  this  blessed  con- 
summation can  be  attained. 

2.  We  are  also  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
Word  of  God  has  not  that  prominent,  central  position  in 
the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham,  that  it  .should  have  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer.  The  grand  object  of  the  faith,  an^  the 
source  of  the  victory  of  the  saints,  is  "  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  word  of  his  testimony.  Sanctified  minds 
meet  God,  and  learn  his  will,  and  enter  into  endearing  inter- 
commmunion  with  Him  in  his  providences.  Yet  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  their  souls,  and  the  main  objects  of  their  faith  is 
the  written  word.  Spiritual  writings  of  the  most  perfect 
form  will  conduct  the  reader  to  this  great  center,  and  induce 
t^im  to  interpret  external  providences  themselves  in  the  light 
of  its  divine  teachings. 

Now  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Upbam,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  the  idea  of  providence,  and  of  union  with  God  and 
harmony  with  his  will,  as  manifested  in  providence,  and 
of  a  life  of  holiness  conformed  to  the  order  of  providence, 
is  presented  with  a  prominency  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  revealed  word  occupying  the  pre-eminent  place 
in  the  sanctified  mind  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  The 
saying  of  Madame  Guyon  cited  with  apparent  approba- 
tion %y  our  author,  that  "the  order  of  divine  providence 
makes  the  whole  rule  and  conduct  of  a  soul  entirely  devoted 
to  God,'*  should  be  received  with  much  modification,  before 
it  would  conform  to  our  conception  of  *^  the  whole  rule  and 
conduct "  of  such  a  mind. 

The  two  defects  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham  no^ed 
above,  are  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
in  a  very  interesting  and  commendatory  review  of  the  "Life 
and  Writings  of  Madame  Guyon."  We  will  here  cite  the 
paragraph  to  which  we  refer. 

*'  Now  we  challenge  no  man's  acceptance  of  these  notes  upon  what 
we  have  called  a  go<^  book  and  a  rare  character,  but  in  making  up 
our  mind  in  regard  to  a  model  of  piety  like  that  traced  and  comment- 
ed apon  in  this  life  of  Madame  Cruyoni  how  are  we  to  fix  upon  the 
meridian  of  tmth,  end  like  a  skillfiil  hmarian,  to  settle  upon  our  rig^ 
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reckoning  t  Plainly  our  Nautical  Almanac  nrast  be  the  revealed  Word 
of  God,  and  our  comparison  must  be  witli  that  Is,  then,  this  joint 
product  of  Madame  uuyon  and  Professor  Upbam  the  true  model  of  pi- 
ety delineated  or  elementally  found  there  1  We  answer  at  once,  after 
all  that  we  have  been  glad  to  say  so  heartily  in  commendation  of  this 
woric,  that  there  is  in  it  and  tlie  religious  writings  of  Professor  Upbam 
generally,  though  he  meaneth  not  so,  too  little  of  Christ,  and  too  mudi 
stress  laid  on  self-denial  without  Christ  Now  that  the  narrative  and 
sympathetic  interest  excited  by  a  first  perusal  is  over,  we  can  see  clear- 
ly that  there  is  too  much  of  self  and  too  little  of  the  Word  in  this  good 
book.  And  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  let  the  strain  of  remark  go  forth 
in  which  we  have  naturally  written,  without  cautioning  the  reader  to 
compare  tliis  book  narrowly  with  the  Bible,  and  let  every  man  that  pe- 
ruses it  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  genuine  holiness,  however  lovely 
or  gtave  its  aspect,  but  what  comes  from  Christ  as  its  source  and  IooIlb 
to  Christ  as  its  example,  Its  end,  and  its  aim.*' — Bihical  Repository,  pp, 
64a-644. 

All  that  Prof.  Upham  has  written  in  respect  to  provi- 
dence, we  regard,  as  we  have  before  said,  as  true,  and  of 
great  importance  with  the  exception  that  the  Word  should 
have  a  more  central  position  in  the  sanctified  mind  than  he 
seems  to  have  given  it. 

3.  The  want  of  prominency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
in  Prof,  Upham's  view  of  the  gospel  has  induced  him,  as  we 
judge,  to  present  as  the  leading*  elements  of  his  ideal  of 
Christian  character,  in  its  higher  and  more  perfect  forms  of 
development,  the  principles  of  contemplativeness,  internal 
quietude,  and  simple  acquiescence  in  providence.  These  are 
essential  elements  of  such  a  character.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  they  occupy  a  position  somewhat  too 
prominent  and  exclusive  in  his  representation.  A  quietist 
was  never  made  in  the  presence  of  the  cross.  He  ifhose 
character  has  been  moulded  and  formed  by  a  full  vision  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  will  indeed  possess  and 
exhibit ''  quietness  and  assurance  forever,"  and  this  with 
perfect  contentment  and  acquiescence  in  the  allotments  of 
rrovidence,  in  every  condition  in  life.  Yet  that  same  vision 
will  blend  into  that  character,  and  render  equally  prominent 
and  distinctive  in  it,  other  elements  of  a  diiferent and  opposite, 
though  not  of  a  contradictory  nature.  In  such  a  character,  we 
shall  find  harmoniously  blended  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  the  quietness  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  lion,  a  child-like  simplicity,  quietness 
and  acquiescence  in  providence,  and  a  spirit  of  stem  rebuke 
of  sin,  of  burning  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  we  had  almost  said 
of  restless  activity  in  spreading  it  through  the  world.    Such 
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pre-eminently  was  the  character  of  our  great  exemplar. 
He  stands  revealed  to  our  contemplation  as  "  the  Lamb  of 
Gk»d  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  at  the  same 
time  as  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  We  are  melted 
intp  tenderness,  as  we  behold  Him  <'  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter/'  and  at  the  same  time,  we  are  filled  with  awe 
and  trembling  in  his  presence  as  '<  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,"  He  comes  to  us  "  from  Edom,  in  dyed  garments 
from  Bozra." 

Such  too  was  the  character  of  his  immediate  followers  who 
were  drawn  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  drank  most  deeply  into 
his  spirit.  The  beloved  disciple,  while  reposing  with  dove-like 
simplicity  and  sweetness  upon  his  bosom,  received  while  re- 
clining there,  a  spirit  which,  without  changing  the  sweet 
and  attractive  ''mildness  of  his  temper,  rendered  him  truly  a 
son  of  thunder.  While  the  apostles  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  churches,  were  mild  and  "  gentle  even  as  a  nurse 
cherishes  her  children,"  they  were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
stem  opposition  to  all  forms  of  wrong  doing  which  induced 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  "  readiness  to  revenge  all  diso- 
bedience "  of  every  kind.  Thought  itself  can  never  repre- 
sent a  form  of  character  so  perfect  as  that  which  preserves 
distinct,  and  yet  harmoniously  blends  into  one  the  diverse 
and  apparently  opposite  elements  under  consideration. 
When  either  of  these  extremes  is  presented  as  the  sum  or 
even  leading  element  of  Christian  character,  we  have  then, 
to  say  the  least,  a  defective  view.  Such  we  cannot  but 
regard  that  presented  by  Prof.  Upham.  While  we  would 
not  present  the  mature  Christian  as  less  contemplative  than 
he  does,  we  would  not,  as  he  does,  present  the  element  of 
contemplativeness  as  inducing  in  him  a  disposition  not  to 
engage  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  in  **  imaginative  and  dis- 
cursive or  reasoning  acts."  We  would  not  represent  him  as 
imbued  with  a  spirit  less  quiet,  acquiescent  and  submissive  ; 
but  we  would  represent  him  as  blending  with  these,  deep 
thought,  intense  emotion,  earnest  zeal,  and  tireless  activity. 
The  perfection  of  the  gospel,  in  connection  with  its  sovereign 
efficacy  as  a  remedial  system,  consists  in  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  secure  the  fullest  development,  and  to  bring  into  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  activity  all  departments  of  our 
mental  nature  alike. 

4.  In  order  to  attain  to  a  full  apprehension  of  the  ideal 
cS  Christian  experience  as  presented  in  the  scriptures,  we 
need,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  connect  with  all  that  Prof.  Up- 
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ham  has  said  of  the  *^  crucifixion  of  the  life  of  nature,"  the 
idea  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  development  and  strong 
action  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  susceptibilities  under 
the  influence  of  a  revelation  of  ^*  things  unseen  and  eternal'- 
through  the  word,  providence  and  Spirit  of  God.  The  first  aim 
of  the  gospel  is  to  subdue  the  varied  propensities  of  our 
nature,  and  subject  their  entire  activity  to  its  own  pure  and 
divine  principles.  Its  aim  then  is  to  give  to  every  depart- 
ment of  our  mental  being  the  most  full  and  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  to  secure  their  most  energetic  and  harmonious 
activity,  in  the  direction  of,  and  subordination  to  the  ends 
of  benevolence.  The  perfect  Christian  is  as  a  weaned  child 
in  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  orderings  of 
his  provideribe.  At  the  same  time  his  powers  are  brought 
into  k  state  of  intense  and  tireless  activity.  He  thinks 
deeply,  feels  intensely,  and  acts  with  the  highest  energy. 
Yet  all  his  activity  is  a  perfectly  balanced  one.  When  his 
powers  are  the  most  widely  expanded  to  "  comprehend  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  d^pth,  and  height,"  when  he  '*  re- 
joices with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory,*  when  fires 
are  burning  within  him  which  many  waters  can  not  quench, 
there  is  still  a  divine  calm  in  his  inner  being  which  renders 
all  his  activity  deliberate,  benign,  regulat^.  Not  that  he 
Is  always  In  a  state  of  deep  emotion,  by  any  means.  This 
we  speak  of  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  experience.  Strong  and  yet  perfectly  balanced  and 
regulated  action  is  the  highest  form  of  activity  of  which  we 
can  possibly  conceive.  This  is  the  form  which  the  gospel 
is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  secure.  We  must  contemplate 
It  In  Its  adaptation  not  only  to  subdue  and  harmonize  the 
varied  principles  of  our  natures,  but  to  Impart  to  them  the 
most  full  and  perfect  development,  in  order  to  understand 
Its  entire  design.  In  contemplating  the  gospel  In  its  rela- 
tions and  designs  in  respect  to  one  department  of  our  na- 
ture, the  voluntary  or  moral,  for  example,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  its  adaptations  and  benign  purposes  relatively  to 
others. 

5.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  able  to  assent  to  all  tiiat 
Prof.  Upham  has  said  about  the  painfulness  of  the  process 
through  which  the  sanctified  soul  has  been  conducted  to  a 
state  "  right  with  God."  The  Christian  to  be  sure  is  "cru- 
cified with  Christ"  We  believe  however,  that  when  the 
scriptures  apply  such  language  to  him,  they  design  to  ex- 
press the  fact  of  his  actual  deadness  to  the  wond,  to  mn 
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and  to  ^  the  life  of  nature,"  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
not  the  manner  of  that  death,  as  being  either  pleasurable 
or  painful.  In  the  unveiled  presence  of  the  cross,  Uie  life  of 
nature  does  truly  become  extinct  and  crucified  in  the  be- 
liever. We  can  not  but  think,  however,  that  it  is  rather  by 
a  blissful  than  by  an  agonizing  process,  that  this  crucifixion 
takes  place.  Such  is  the  fact,  as  realized,  to  say  the  least, 
in  the  experience  of  many  Christians.  The  Bible  also 
everywhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  privilege  of  every  Christian 
to  be  "  kept  in  perfect  peace"  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion onward.  It  cliarges  all  care  and  perplexity,  and  mental 
suffering,  implymg  internal  unhappiness,  not  to  the  expiring 
agonies  of  "  the  life  of  nature"  but  to  one  cause  exclusive- 
ly, a  want  of  faith.    "  Where  is  your  faith?" 

6.  Nor  do  we  fully  accord  with  Professor  Upham*s  idea, 
that  the  soul  in  the  higher  stages  of  sanctification,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  love  to  God,  ceases  to  regard,  with  interest  and 
strong  desire,  its  own  holiness,  and  present  and  future  bless- 
edness. When  we  read  what  he  said  about  the  relation  of 
the  sanctified  mind  to  its  own  holiness,  we  were  led  at 
once  to  contrast  his  representation  with  that  of  Paul  in  re- 
spect to  the  same  subject.  ''  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world."  Here  one  of  the 
principle  sources  of  the  blessedness  of  the  believer  is  repre- 
sented as  consisting  in  the  conscious  possession  of  personal 
holiness.  When  we  read  also  that,  in  the  same  slate,  heaven 
itself  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  strong  and  specific  desire,we  were 
again  led  to  contrast  such  a  sentiment  with  that  revealed  in 
the  scriptures  in  respect  to  the  same  subject  *'  Earnestly 
desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from 
heaven" — ^**  We  are  saved  by  hope" — ^** Which  hope  we  have 
as  an  anchor  io  ih^i  soul  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  veil" — ^**  To  them  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortal- 
ity, eternal  life"—"  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country'** — ^**  but  now  they  desire 
a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath  prepared 
for  them  a  city" — ^**  Which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory:' 

7.  Nor  does  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  render  us  indiffer- 
ent to  our  own  blessedness,  either  present  or  prospective. 
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To  become  such,  we  most  cease  to  know  ourselves  as  capa- 
ble of  good.  Such  love  does  render  us  willing  to  make,  and 
joyful  in  making  any  sacrifices  requisite  to  the  promotion  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  higher  good  of  others.  If  the 
object  surrendered,  however,  was  not,  in  our  esteem,  a 
good  to  us,  and  a  real  good,  there  would  be  no  virtue  in 
making  the  sacrifice.  Besides,  if  our  own  holiness  and  hap- 
piness should  cease  to  be  to  us  objects  of  interest  and  desire^ 
those  of  all  other  creatures  shoidd  be  also,  and  we  should 
cease  to  **  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice  and  weep  with 
those  that  weep." 

8.  We  are  also  constrained  to  affirm,  that  In  our  judgment. 
Professor  Upham,  in  representing  the  soul  in  full  harnaoay 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  ceasing  to  will  and  desire  any 
thing  excepting  when  contemplated  as  the  object  of  the 
divine  will  and  desire,  has  stated  only  a  part  of  the  truth* 
If  an  object  has  an  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  as  all  immor- 
tal souls  have,  it  should  be  valued  by  us  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  an  object  of  the  divine  will  and  desire.  God  also 
values  the  soul  K)r  its  own  sake.  If  our  love  corresponds 
with  his,  as  all  will  admit  that  it  ought  to  do,  we  shall  val- 
ue it  and  desire  its  good  for  the  same  reason  that  God  does. 
Sympathy  vnth  the  divine  love  may  increase  our  interest  in 
such  object ;  but  it  can  not  create  such  interest,  when  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  mind  that 
regards  itself  or  any  other  immortal  being  **  as  nothing,"  un* 
less  the  term  be  used  in  a  highlv  figurative  sense,  does  net 
regard  it  as  God  does.  God  "  did  not  spare  his  own  Son 
but  delivered  Him  up"  for  "  nothing."  The  thing  purchas- 
ed was  well  worth  the  infinite  price  paid  for  it.  So  it 
should  be  regarded  by  us,  if  we  would  be  "  imitators  of 
God." 

9.  The  "  prayer  of  silence"  also,  as  it  appears  to  us,  as 
presented  by  Professor  Upham,  occupies  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  highest  forms  of  Christian  experience,  than  it 
does  in  the  Bible  representation  unless  we  confine  the  sub- 
ject strictly  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian  relatively  to 
his  own  subjective  states. 

Relatively  to  himself  the  Christian  who  has  found  God 
as  the  everlasting  light  of  his  soul,  often  feels  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  desire  or  ask.  *^His  cup  runneth  over." 
But  the  same  fullness  that  he  enjoys  in  God,  draws  out  his 
heart  in  "  strong  crying  and  tears,"  that  the  church  and  the 
world  around  him  may  partake  of  the  same  blessedness. 
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The  full  and  entire  harmony  of  the  whole  being  of  Christ 
with  the  will  of  God,  did  not  prevent  his  "  groaning  in  spirit** 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  nor  weeping  over  Jerusalem  in 
view  of  her  approaching  calamities.  Nor  does  it  now  pre- 
vent his  being  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.** 
Any  view  of  providence,  or  of  the  will  of  God  as  accom- 
plished in  providence  which  tends  to  prevent  the  continued 
exercise  of  a  similar  spirit  in  us,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  view  which  God  Himself  takes  of  iht  same  subject. 

10.  We  can  not  but  think  also  that  those  who  read  Prof. 
Upham's  writings  are  in  danger  of  getting  the  impression 
though  the  author  meaneth  not  so,  that  faith  by  an  influ- 
ence intrinsic  in  the  exercise  itself  results  in  the  grace  of 
sanctification.  According  to  the  Bible  view,  we  are 
sanctified  by  faith,,  not  through  any  sanctifying  effi- 
csLcy  there  is  intrinsically  in  faith  itself,  but  by  its  sc- 
curing  a  divine  influence,  by  which  we  are  sanctified, 
"  The  very  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctifies  wholly,**  when 
in  the  exercise  of  faith  we  count  Him  **  faithful  that  calieth 
OS."  Aside  from  being  the  condition  of  the  reception  of 
such  an  influence,  faith  has  no  eflicacy  to  produce  such  a 
result.  But  we  must  here  drop  this  and  other  topics,  that 
we  desired  to  remark  upon  in  the  present  article. 

We  have  said  that  in  erery  stace  of  his  spiritual  progress, 
the  believer  may.  find  mucn  in  rrof.  Upham*s  writings  to 
edify,  instruct  and  delight  him.  We  here  repeat  the  same 
sentiment.  We  close,  however,  with  the  expression  of  the 
opinion,  that  these  writing  are  especially  adapted  to  enlarge 
the  vision  of  the  mature  believer  in  whom  Christ  is  already 
fully  formed,  the  hope  of  glory,  rather  than  to  direct  the 
inquirer  to  the  '*  fountain  set  open  in  Jerusalem  for  sin  and 
oncleanness.*'  To  the  inquirer  who  needs  above  all  things, 
to  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  idea  of  his  cwnpkteness  in 
Christy  other  productions  may  be  more  specifically  adapted. 
Communing  with  the  spirit  of  Prof.  Upham,  through  his  wri- 
tings, is  like  the  partaking  of  a  cool  and  overflowing  fountain 
to  a  thirsty  soul.  When  separated  from  those  writings,  the 
recollection  of  such  inter-communion  is  "  like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  mournful  and  pleasant  to  the  soul.** 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECENTLY  ISSUED  FROM  THE  OBERLIN 
PRESS,  BY  J.  M.  nTCH. 

BT  PBB8.   A.   M AHAN. 

Since  our  last  number  was  issued,  the  following  works  have 
been  given  to  the  public  from  the  press  above  named. 
Without  apprehending  the  charge  of  egotism,  we  shall 
speak  freely  of  our  judgment  of  the  merit  of  all  these 
works  save  one. 


ouiDB  TO  THB  SAVIOR ;  OT  cotidiUons  of  attaining  to  and 
abiding  in  entire  holiness  of  heart  and  life^  by  Prof.  C. 
G.  Finney. 

The  great  want  of  the  church  is  a  well  developed  appre- 
hension of  her  completeness  in  Christ.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  meet  this  very  necessity,  and  well  has  that  object 
been  accomplished.  It  embodies  one  of  the  best  thoughts 
the  author  ever  attempted  to  elucidate.  We  only  express, 
we  believe,  the  united  judgment  of  those  who  have  carefully 
read  the  work,  when  we  affirm,  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
he  succeeded  better,  in  the  elucidation  of  any  one  concep- 
tion whatever. 


mr  MOTHER :  a  gratefvJ  tribute  to  departed  worthy  by  Rev. 
Albert  Bushnell,  Missionary  to  Africa.  Preface  and  poe- 
try by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey.    (Second  edition.) 

Here,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  we  have  an  exhi- 
bition, not  of  an  ideal,  but  real  character,  in  the  contempla- 
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tlon  of  which^  sanctified  minds,  mothers  especially,  will  re- 
ceive a.  new  impulse  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  usefulness. 
Such  kas  been  the  reception  of  the  work  with  the  public, 
that  a  second  edition  has  recently  been  issued* 


THE  sciBNCE  oT  MORAL  pbilosopht:  by  RevT.  A.  Mahan, 
President  of  Oberlin  Coll.  Institute.  Author  of  "  a  Sys- 
tem of  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;'*  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Will ;"  &c. 

The  motives  of  authors  in  giving  their  thoughts  to  the 
public  are  various.  Some  write  for  the  ourpose  of  gaining 
a  livelihood.  Others  to  gain  a  name.  Others  have  a  still 
higher  motive,  the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to 
fundamental  truth,  and  thereby  molding  the  public  char- 
acter. Among  the  class  last  named,  the  author  professedly 
ranks  himself.  Those  who  study  this  work,  will  as  we 
judge,  whether  they  agree  with  the  author  or  not,  become 
positive  thinkers,  and  that  in  respect  to  those  great  ques* 
tions  of  fundamental  morality,  on  the  decision  of  which 
will  turn  many  if  not  most  of  the  great  issues  in  morals 
and  theology,  now  before  the  public 


«osPEL  HANNA  POA  CHRISTIAN  PiLORiMg :   being  brief  com- 
ments on  rich  tezts^  by  Rev.  Henry  Cowles. 

The  readers  of  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  were  during  the 
issuing  of  the  first  volumes  of  that  paper,  greatly  interested 
and  profited  in  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  "  Short  Sermons,^ 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  Cowles.  These  sermons  were 
then,  we  believe,  and  with  good  reason,  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  spiritual 
nourishment  given  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
Evangelist.  These  productions  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  and  are  now  presented  for  general  circula- 
tion in  a  volume  by  themselves.  Our  readers  will  find  few 
productions  better  adapted  to  become  the  companions  of 
their  closets  than  this. 
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TRB  siniixr's  EXCV8BB  coNDXMR  GOD.  A  Semum^  by  Rev. 
C.  G.  Finney,  Profe^8or  of  Theology,  Oberlin  Theologi* 
cal  Seminary. 

This  little  book  contains  a  single  discourse,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist.  The  true  believer  should 
read  the  discourse  that  he  may  learn  how  to  deal  with  those 
who  increase  themselves  in  sin.  The  backslider,  the  luke- 
warm professor,  and  the  sinner  who  does  not  even  profess 
to  respect  the  claims  of  his  maker,  should  read  it,  that  they 
may  Know  how  the  case  will  go  with  them,  in  the  dread  or- 
ded  before  them. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

"SAVING   FAITH:" 

Or  the  Simple  Belief  of  the  Gospel  considered :  by  James  Mori- 
son.*   London :  1847. 

HBVIBWBD   BT   BBV.    HENBT   COWLBS. 

For  several  reasons  this  work  is  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
religious  press  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  in 
his  native  Scotland,  and  in  some  portions  of  England  also, 
as  a  devoted,  earnest,  rousing,  and  effective  eospel  laborer, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  It  is  said  that  his 
labors  are  attended  with  great  success.  His  work  on  sav- 
ing faith  breathes  the  spirit  of  one  whose  soul  is  on  fire 
with  love  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  eminently 
lucid  and  sharp-pointed.  When  he  illustrates,  it  is  done  to 
the  purpose.  When  he  has  occasion  to  say,  "  Thou  art  the 
man,"  he  says  it.  We  do  not  wonder  tnat  the  book  has 
been  useful  to  many — but  this  remark  can  be  much  better 
explained  after  an  analysis  of  its  doctrines  and  teachings  has 
been  given. 

The  volume  has  not  within  my  knowledge  been  published 
in  this  country.  Substantially  the  same  views  of  faith 
however,  have  been  spread  extensively  over  the  Western 
States  by  means  of  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Alexander 
Campbell  and  his  associates.  I  say,  subsianticJly  the  same^ 
for  in  their  one  great  fundamental  point  they  are  identical.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  system  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, to  say  whether  he  has  carried  out  his  fundament-r 
al  position  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Morrison 
has  done.  The  great  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  each 
seems  to  be  indigenous  in  Scotland.    Whether  it  ought  to 
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be  imported  into  this  or  other  countries,  is  an  important 
question,  upon  which  my  fiiture  remarks  may  indirectly 
throw  some  light.  My  chief  object  now  however,  is  to 
illustrate  what  I  deem  the  true  idea  of  saving  faith.  The 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  will  amply  justify  a  hum- 
ble  attempt. 
My  plan  is  to  present, 

I.  An  analysis  of  the  work  under  review. 

II.  A  corresponding  analysis  of  what  I  deem  the  true  doc- 
trine of  saving  faith. 

I.  1.  The  strictly  fundamental  position  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
system  is  that  saving  faith  is  a  purely  intellectual  belief  <f 
revealed  gospel  truth.  Faith  is  nothing  else  than  belief,,  and 
belief  is-  a  perfectly  simple  and  well-known  act  of  the 
mind.    For  example, 

*•  I  tell  you  that  1  haTe  a  Polyglott  Bible  in  my  library.  If  yon  think 
me  a  man  of  veracity,  you  beUeoe  me  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  believe. 
Faith,  belief,  or  believing  then,  is  nothing  but  the  credit  we  give  to  the 
testimooy  of  a  credible  witneaa ;  it  is  our  assurance  that  his  report  is 
true." 

«*  You  believe  a  man  called  Cesar  lived  in  ancient  times,  and  a  man 
called  Napoleon  in  modern  times ;  '*  *'  you  believe  there  is  a  continent 
cdled  America,  and  that  it  lies  west  of  Great  Britain.**  "  In  precisely 
the  same  manner,  are  the  statements  of  the  Bible  believed  by  every  man 
who  is  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood.**  "  This  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  God*B  report  is  faith  or  believing ;  and  it  is  all 
important  to  remember  that  faith  or  believing  is  nothimo  slsb  thak 
THIS.— ^.  20,  21. 

The  emphatic  capitals  are  the  author's. 

•'Gospel-believing  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  every-day  be- 
lieving. It  differs  nothing  in  its  nature ;  it  difiers  only  in  its  obfect.*' 
Again,  in  the  every-day  expressions,  "  /  bdieve  i^'*  *<  I  dmH  hdia>€  it^** 
the  word  '*  belUve  '*  means  precisely  the  same  thing  and  describes  pre- 
clBely  the  same  act  or  exercise  of  mind  which  it  means  and  describes 
when  John  the  Baptist  says, — •*  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting life.**  There  is  not  the  thousandth  part  of  a  difference  between 
the  two  states  of  mind,  so  far  as  the  act  of  believing  is  concerned.** — 

These  quotations  might  be  augmented  indefinitely — ^if 
need  were.  I  wish  to  present  the  author's  meaning  both 
truthfully  and  fully,  for  this  position  is  logically  fundamental 
in  his  system. 
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2.  Mr.  Morisbn  hMs  it  to  be  absurd  if  vM  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  saving  faith  involves  in  itself  any  cordial  assent 
of  the  heartf  or  any  feeling  of  the  power  of  truth. 

We  have  this  sentiment  expressed  thus : 

''You  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  discriminate  between  heart-believing 
and  head-believing ;  and  you  see  also  how  inaccurate  and  delusive  are 
all  those  definitions  of  faith  that  represent  it  as*  something  different 
from  tiie  **mere  belief  of  the  truth,"  and  transmute  it  into  some  such 
equivocal  exercise  of  head  and  heart  combined,  as  **  a  cordial  consent" 
"-fp.  82,  83. 

*^  Here  is  one  great  reason  why  so  many  persons  miss  salvation.  In- 
stead of  searching  their  Bible  to  find  out  the  true  thing  to  be  believed 
by  them  that  they  may  be  saved,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  cherish 
lively  feelings,  to  fan  their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  to  prune 
their  conduct  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God."— ^.  28. 

Again,  describing  those  who  **  invariably  misunderstand 
what  faith  is,  and  completely  mistake  what  the  gospel  is,** 
he  says,  *'  as  for  faith,  they  imagine  it  to  be  something  like 
a  devout  feeling  of  the  power  of  truth."— j».  32. 

This  In  his  view  is  all  wrong. 

3.  Consequently  our  author  holds  that  if  one  inteJkctuaUy 
^mits  the  evidence  and  absents  to  the  truths  the  only  liability 
cf  mistake  or  failure  of  salvation  is  in  not  believing  the  right 
thing  ;  but  cannot  possibly  be  in  any  wrong  uxiy  ^  believing 
cr  in  any  wrong  state  of  heart. 

**  The  difficulty  with  the  sinner  is  not  to  believe  the  gospel  after  he 
finds  it  out ;  but  it  is  to  find  it  out  tiiat  he  may  believe  it.  Tlie  sinner, 
however,  almost  always  thinks  otherwise.  He  imagines  that,  having 
heard  the  gospel  so  often  explained,  he  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  of  its 
meaning,  tie  lays  all  the  olame  on  his  bad  heart  for  not  feeling  its 
power,  and  drawing  peace  out  of  it ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  sets 
himself  to  get  his  heart  made  right,  and  he  spends  all  his  time,  and 
expends  ail  his  efibrts,  in  trying  to  get  his  feelings  made  better." 
34,  35. 


Section  XI,  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  this  position — 
**  There  is  no  fear  of  believing  the  right  thing  in  a  icrong 
way.^*  The  "  wrong  way  "  which  he  attempts  to  explode  is 
that  of  a  merely  speculative  or  historical  belief.  He  avers 
it  to  be 

**  As  Impossble  to  believe  the  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way  as  it  is  to 
understand  or  remember  the  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way."  **  Believing 
is  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  and  there  cannot  be  anv  danger  of  the  act 
being  wrong  if  the  object  be  right.'*— ^.  66,  68, 69. 
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AgtiB^  having  endeavored  to  show  **  how  inaccurate  and 
delusive  "  those  definitions  of  faith  are  which  include  in  it  a 
**  cordial  assent,"  he  adds, 

**  0  sinner,  make  sure  that  you  find  out  the  right  thinff  to  be  believ* 
ed,  and  there  is  no  danger  at  all  of  not  believing  it  in  the  right  way/* 
-1?.  83. 

We  come  next  to  the  vital  question — What  is  the  right 
thing  to  be  believed?  On  this  too,  our  author  is  explicit. 
He  holds, 

4.  ThcU  you  are  to  believe  that  **  Christ  has  done  enough 
for  you  to  die  with  ;"  aU  which  is  yours  the  instant  you  believe 
that  such  is  the  fact  ;  so  that  you  need  no  holiness  of  heart — 
nothing  but  this  belief  of  the  right  thing — a^  a  p-eparation 
for  heaven. 

It  is  with  Mr.  Morrison  an  axiom  that  whoever  is  afraid 
to  die,  is  an  unbeliever.  He  does  not  believe  the  right 
thing. 

«•  The  Christian  believes  that  Christ  has  done  enough  for  him  to  die 
with.  This  is  what  He  believes,  and  consequently  he  feels  that  he 
needs  no  more  to  die  with.**  <*  All  that  you  need  to  meet  death  with  is 
in  Him,  and  if  you  are  not  contented  with  what  is  in  Him,  but  wish 
something  more  in  yourself  as  a  ground  of  confidence  in  dyingf  you  are 
an  unbelkver  yet"— fjp.  64,  55. 

Again, 

«*  This  deliverance  from  the  condemning  power  of  sin  you  are  to  at* 
tain,  not  by  becoming  holy  in  any  measure  or  to  any  degree ;  but  by  be* 
lieving  that  Christ  is  the  iJord  your  Righteousness,  and  thsLt  He  has  satis* 
fied  God  for  all  your  iniquities,  and  nuide  it  thus  safe  for  you  to  venture 
on  Him  even  into  eternity,  ju^^  as  you  are.  Come,  then,  0  sinner,  with 
your  bad  heart  within  you,  and  all  your  badness  about  you,  and  be  con- 
tented with  the  complete  righteousness  of  Jesus  as  all  that  yon  need  t» 
die  with."— p.  61. 

**  If  a  sinner  do  not  believe  that  eternal  life  is  given  unio  him,  he 
makes  God  a  liar.    1  John  5 :  10."-^.  91. 

Again,  having  spoken  of  the  **  finished  work  of  Christ,*^ 
he  says — 

**  God  is  now  propitiated,  satisfied,  completely  satisfied,  for  your  sins. 
You  are  not  required  to  attain  to  certain  holy  feelings  toward  God  and 
Christ,  or  to  a  saint-like  change  of  heart  before  God  be  propitiated— 
iuUy  satisfied  for  your  sins.  No ;  the  work  is  finished  already ;  all  te 
done  for  you  already  that  you  need  to  meet  God  with.*'— ^.  9i. 
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**  Perhaps  you  are  suppoein^  HuA  if  yon  felt  yourself  entirely  chang- 
ed ;  if  yoa  felt  a  glowing  ardour  of  devoted  love  to  God ;  a  deep  horror 
at  Bin,  and  a  Jesus-lilce  compafision  for  souls,  you  would  not  then 
be  afraid  to  venture  into  eternity  on  Christ  If  you  be  supposing  this, 
you  are  yet  self-righteous  to  the  core.  You  are  not  only  self-righteous, 
but — O  sufier  me  to  say  it — ^you  arc  charging  God  with  being  a  liar,  for 
he  tells  you  that  you  do  not  need  any  thing  more  at  all  than  Christ's  fin- 
ished work  without  you,  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  you  to  meet  him. 
You  would  wish,  however,  Christ's  work  vnthotU  you,  and  a  work  wiikin 
you  too.  Now,  my  fellow-sinner,  you  will  never  get  that  work  within 
you,  till  you  first  rest  entirely  contented  with  Christ's  work  without  you 
o  of  itself,  quite  enough  fi^r  you  to  die  with.*' — pp.  05,  96. 

Again,  the  sinner  is  to  go  to  Christ  in  the  character  of 
one  that  is  "  stout-hearted." 

*  <*  He  is  to  go  to  Christ  in  the  character  of  one  that  is  '*  stout-hearted." 
In  that  character  he  is  to  venture,  or  in  other  words,  to  believe  that 
Christ  has  done  enough  for  him,  *^  stout-hearted  "  as  he  is,  to  meet  God 
with." 

'*  Before  the  sinner  feels  in  the'slightest  degree  any  holy  change  at 
all  in  his  heart,  he  must  know  that,  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  has 
done  for  him,  it  is  safe  for  him  to  venture,  on  the  ground  of  that^  to  meet 
his  God."-^.  59. 

Of  course  here  is  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith  without  any 
degree  of  personal  holipess — a  faith  that  would  save  the 
soul  into  heaven  itself,  in  the  utter  absence  of  that  '^  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

5.  Believing  the  right  thing  infallibly  brings  peace  to  the 
ioul. 

"  Remember  this :  the  least  faith  will  certainly  bring  you  peace  and 
joy."-^.  46. 

Section  VIII,  lays  d(Twn  and  argues  this  position  i — ^*Ev- 
ery  person  who  believes  the  gospel,  gets  fbace  from  it  and  gets 
it  immediately,**— p.  53. 

«  Since,  then,  every  believer  does  venture  on  Christ  and  does  believe 
that  Christ  has  done  enough  for  him  to  die  with,  every  believer  has, 
and  cannot  but  have,  ••  peace  "  in  the  prospect  of  dying."— ;p.  55. 

But  this  will  be  understood  sufficiently  from  pur  quota- 
tions under  the  next  preceding  head.  If  you  believe  that 
your  soul  is  certainly  safe,  you  will  have  peace — at  least  of 
a  certain  sort. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  practical  religion  taught  in 
this  volume  that  it  makes  so  much  account  of  being  fearless 
of  death. 
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<«  It  if  a  mat  nistakis  aya  and  a  miitake  that  bo  aant  many  to  woe, 
to  aoppoae  DmU  you  may  be  a  believer,  and  yet  be  afraid  to  die :  ** 

•*  Death's  terror  if  the  monntain  faith  removes.**— f.  57. 

We  had  always  supposed  a  greater  thing — the  greatest 
thing — to  be,  deliverance  from  tin — in  the  heart 

6.  Holiness  of  heart  follows  this  peace^  immediaiely  and 
by  a  law  of  necessity. 

Section  X,  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this  position — ^*  It  is 
impossible  to  be  a**  believer"  and  yet  remain  without  a  new 
heart."    He  adds — 

•*  Though  a  *  new  heart*  neither  goes  before,  nor  goes  along  with 
believing,  it  invariably  comes  after  and  th&t  without  delay.** 

In  another  passage — ^page  35,  he  says, 

*•  A  man  might  try  never  so  much  to  warm  himself  by  a  painted  fire 
— ^to  no  purpose.  But  let  him  come  near  a  real  fire,  and  he  gets  warm. 
So  a  sinner  may  believe  something  that  looks  like  the  gospel,  and  get 
no  warmth ;  *'  *'  but  as  soon  as  the  real  truth  is  before  his  mind,  he  will 
find  himself  in  an  instant  nacified  in  his  conscience,  purified  in  his 
heart,  and  filled  and  fired  in  nis  feelings  with  love  to  Gkid.'* 

7.  The  author  holds  that^Aerc  is  no  possibility  of  becoming 
holy  without  first  feeling  safe. 

«« Yon  may  as  well  try  to  lift  the  hills  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand, 
as  attempt  to  become  holy  before  you  feel  safe.  You  may  hate  hell  be- 
fore you  teel  safe ;  you  may  hate  sin,  because  it  leads  you  to  hell,  before 
you  feel  safe ;  but  you  will  never  hate  sin  because  it  is  sin  and  **  ex- 
ceeding sinful,*'  you  will  never  have  a  holy  haitred  of  sin,  until  yoc 
first  feel  safe.  You  must  first  be  justified  fVom  sin,  and  know  that  yoc 
are  dead  to  its  condemning  power,  before  it  is  possible  for  you  to  begiE 
to  be  a  saint.**— ^.  60,  61. 

The  doctrine  is — the  sinner  comes  to  Christ — *^  stout- 
hearted," in  his  sins, — with  no  holiness  at  all,  not  even  pen- 
itence ;  then  believes  that  through  Christ  his  sins  are  actu- 
ally all  forgiven,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  all  his  own 
by  imputation,  so  that  himself  is  as  safe  as  a  sinless  angel : 
— then,  and  thenceforward  he  may  begin  to  become  holy. 
Then  begins  the  new  heart  It  cannot  possibly  come  io 
any  other  order  than  this. 

8.  Another  prominent  point  in  the  system  is,  right 
knowledge  necessarily  secures  gospel  faiths  and  a  right  mor* 
al  slate  ;  it  being  impossible  that  one  can  know  God  with- 
out loving  and  obeying  Him. 
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Section  IV.  affirms  and  elaborates  this  point  with  great 
power.    Its  doctrine  he  states  thus : 

^*Evefy  man,  who  hdines  iheBibk  hbeihe  Book  of  Ood^  and  toAoxNOWV 
the  report  tokich  CM  has  eiven  inM -regarding  his  Son^s  finished  work, 
also  beUeDes  that  rmort.  in  other  words,  every  man  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  knows  what  the  gospel  is,  is  a 
gospel-belieTer." — p.  23. 

**  If  a  man,  tlien,  hwws  iXe  truths  he  is  a  believer  and  a  child  of 
God."— pp.  26, 27. 

Hence  in  the  author's  view,  the  delusion,  of  all  delusions 
most  fata] — ^which  has  slain  its  millions  upon  millions,  is 

**  THAT  A  MAN   MAT    KNOW    THB   OOSPBL   SUFFICUEIf TLT  WELL, 

AND  TBT  NOT  BB  BELUBviNo  IT.''  This  Sentence  stands  out 
on  his  pages  in  treUe-sized  capitals.  I  can  not  forbear  to 
quote  the  sentences  that  follow,  for  they  serve  to  show  the 
gist  of  the  author's  system. 

*'  Other  delusions  in  Christendom  may  connt  their  victims  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  ;  but  this  arch-delusion,  this  monster-her- 
esy baffles  all  arithmetic  in  the  havoc  which  it  makes.  0  let  the  tann- 
ery go  forth — etery  nnsaoed,  suery  unsandijied  wum  hms  the  gospd  yet  to 
kam.  The  masses  of  the  unsaved  may  not  be  suspecting  their  igno- 
rance. Tilts  indeed  is  most  awfully  true.  Still  it  is  £e  case  that 
they  are  ignorant,  ignorant  too  of  the  verv  first  lesson  of  the  Bible — 
the  gos^l.  It  is  their  ignorance  of  this  that  **i8  the  mo^r  of  their 
damnation."  No  man  that  is  an  unbeliever  and  unsaved  imows  what 
the  gospel  is.''— pp.  24, 25. 

Comments  on  this  topic  are  reserved  for  their  proper 
place. 

9.  Consequently,  saving  "  faith  is  the  ffift  of  God  only  in 
the  sense  of  Chd  leading  the  sinner  to  know  what  the  soul- 
saving  truth  really  is,** — pp.  47. 

Both  the  language  and  the  italics  are  the  author's ;  of 
course  they  make  his  meaning  plain,  so  far ;  but  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  volume  to  show  imequivocally  the  author's  views 
of  the  nature  or  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  work.  He  says, 
♦*  if  a  sinner^nrf*  but  the  gospel^  he  may  give  God  all  the 
praise,  and  rest  assured  it  was  God  that  led  him  to  find  it 
t>ut,  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  can  be  in  no  other,  that  his 
faith  is  the  *  gift  of  God.' "  But  he  goes  right  on  to  say  to 
the  sinner — ^  if  vou  don't  know  what  the  gospel  is,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  therefore  vou  need  no 
longer  remain  in  ignorance."  Whether  in  tKe  author's 
view,  the  Divine  Spirit "  tells  the  sinner  what  the  gospel  is" 
In  any  other  way  than  Mr.  Morrison  does  it,  or  otherwise 
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than  by  causing  the  gospel  to  be  written  and  preached,  is 
certainly  not  very  apparent  in  this  volume. 

10.  In  coincidence  with  the  rest  of  the  svstem,  repent- 
ance,  in  the  author's  view,  is  an  **  intellectual  act** — ^  is  not 
godly  sorrow  or  reformation,  though  it  is  sure  to  issue  in 
both" — is  precisely  the  **  abandonment  of  error^  which  nat- 
urally precedes  the  reception  of  truth,  and  hence  always 
precedes  &ith,  being  correlated  to  it 

11.  If  I  can  understand  the  author  he  holds  that  u>ken 
ike  right  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind,  supported  by  its 
proper  evidence,  the  exercise  of  saving  faith  ts  nbcessart 
and  in  no  sense  voluntary  or  moral. 

Thus,  he  says, 

**  If  a  nmn  being  preyiously  persuaded  tliat  every  tfaing  in  tbe  Bible 
is  tme,  inds  out  tbe  gospel  in  it,  it  is  manifest  that  be  can  not  remain 
one  moment  in  a  state  or  doubt  whetber  or  not  tbis  gospel  be  true ;  in 
oCber  words,  be  can  not  binder  bimself  for  one  moment  from  being  a 
believer  in  it^— ^.  34. 

A  note  in  the  appendix  quotes  with  commendation  a  more 
accurately  metaphysical  statement. 

**  Faitb  is  no  more  at  tbe  command  of  our  will,  tban  are  any  of  our 
senses.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  must  see  wbat  presents  itself,  not  wbat 
I  may  wisb  to  bebold.  If  I  walk  into  tbe  fields  in  a  bard  frost,  wben  tbe 
eartb  is  covered  witb  snow,  I  shall  not  see  nature  robed  in  ber  gayest 
dress, — die  fields  decked  witb  flowers  and  variegated  beauties,  and  tbe 
meadows  clotbed  witb  tbe  richest  verdure,  however  delectable  such  a 
sight  would  appear.  So  it  is  with  faitb  ;  I  can  not  believe  wbat  I  please, 
but  wbat  appears  to  me  to  be  true." — ^pp.  114. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  illustration  of  *^  a  painted 
fire,"  already  quoted.  Following  that  is  another  not  less 
decisive  to  our  point  **  If  a  man  come  into  a  room  filled 
with  hyacinths,  balsams  and  thyme,  it  would  be  all  in  vain 
for  him  to  try  and  try  liard  to  smell  roses,  because  there  are 
none  there  for  liim  to  smell.'*  Let  him  go  where  roses  are 
and  he  smells  them  immediately  and  can  not  help  it.  **  In 
like  manner  "  of  gospel  truth ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  believe  it 
while  the  rieht  truth  is  not  before  the  mind ;  but  when  **  the 
;ospel  in  all  its  naked  reality  is  fairly  present  to  his  mind^ 
le  will  believe  it  immediately,  without  trying  it  at  alL** — 
p.  36. 

I  will  carry  my  analysis  of  the  author's  system  no  farther. 
My  wish  to  present  liis  system  fairly  and  in  its  full  force  and 
logical  connection  has  induced  me  to  give  it  this  connected 
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form,  mainly  unbroken  by  any  criticisms,  objections,  or 
counter  views,  of  my  own.  The  great  question,  What  is 
the  tmth  an  these  points  ?  yet  remains,  and  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited. 

II.  What  saving  faith  is. 

1.  My  first  position  is,  thai  saving  faith  inclwdes  the  as* 
sent  of  the  heart  or  wiil  to  the  tmth  and  is  consequently  a 
marcu  or  vduntary  exercise  of  mind. 

It  must  of  course  imply  an  intellectual  perception  of  the 
truth  and  assent  to  it,  for  no  man  can  consent  to  yield  his 
soul  to  the  dominidn  of  truth  which  has  never  yet  reached 
his  intelligence,  or  which  his  intelligence  has  not  previously 
assented  to  as  truth.  But  though  gospel  faith  includes  this, 
it  is  not  this  alone,  for  it  must  include  the  farther  element  of 
the  will's  consent  that  this  truth  shall  be  received  and  treat- 
ed as  truthy  and  consequently  shall  hold  its  legitimate  sway 
over  the  affections  and  the  life.  The  heart  consents  to  ex- 
alt this  truth  to  its  rightful  throne  of  power,  and  yield  itself 
in  submission.  In  b^ieving  the  gospel  with  saving  faith,  I 
not  only  say — This  is  true  ;  but  I  also  say — I  bid  this  truth 
welcome  to  my  soul — ^I  will  obey  all  its  demands.  It  19 
good  truth,  and  has  rightful  claims,  which  my  heart  shall 
never  more  resist. 

This  gospel  faith  is  a  voluntary  or  moral  exercise  in  eaqh 
of  two  respects. 

(i.)  The  mind  is  voluntary  in  giving  its  attention  to  the 
truth  and  in  examining  its  evidence ;  ako  in  holding  its  own 
j^rejudices  against  the  truth  in  abeyance,  and  in  resisting 
the  counter  influence  of  its  sinful  lusts.  I  voluntanly  hold 
my  mind  open  in  a  candid  state  to  hear  the  truth  and  weigh 
its  evidence. 

(2.)  It  is  pre-eminently  a  voluntary  and  moral  act  for  my 
mind  to  consent  that  this  truth,  thus  apprehended  as  truth, 
shall  receive  the  homage  of  my  heart.  I  yield  my  whole 
being  to  its  demands,  saying — Whatever  its  claims  may  be, 
I  acknowledge  their  supremacy — I  will  obey.  Does  it  call 
on  me  for  confession  of  sin,  for  trust  in  Jesus,  for  gratitude 
in  view  of  mercy,  for  love  in  view  of  perceived  excellence  1 
O  God,  my  heart  is  thine ;  I  yield  my  will  and  my  affections 
— ^yea  all  my  powers,  to  the  claims  of  thy  truth. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  voluntary  act  and  state  of  mind. 
Yourself  must  decide  the  question — Will  you  do  this,  or 
will  you  not  ?  Will  you  thus  enthrone  the  truth  over  your 
inmost  and  your  utmost  powers,  or  will  you  not  7    Here  is 
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voluntariness  itself!  Some  believe  with  the  hearty  and  some 
do  not. 

This  may  be  a  fit  place  to  say  that  a  broad  distinction  ex- 
ists and  ought  always  to  be  made,  between  believing  moral 
truths  and  believing  truths  not  moral.  The  former  always 
demand  the  assent  of  the  heart;  the  latter  do  not. 
Into  the  latter  class  fall  many  historical  facts,  all  geo- 
graphical facts,  and  mathematical  truths.  You  believe  them 
in  the  sense  of  admitting  their  truthfulness,  and  you  have 
done  all.  They  have  no  claim  upon  you  as  a  moral  beings 
for  the  homage  of  your  heart.  Not  so  of  all  those  truths 
which  reveal  God,  and  consequently  your  relations  to  Him 
and  your  fellow-men.  These  truths  involve  duty^  and  can 
never  fail  of  presenting  and  pressing  not  only  the  primary 
question— Do  you  assent  that  this  is  truth?  but  also  the  sec- 
ondary one — Do  you  consent  to  give  this  truth  its  appropri- 
ate dominion  over  your  heart  and  life  ?  Now  in  regard  to 
moral  truths,  the  terms,  faith  and  belief,  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  primary  act  alone ;  but  they  are  also  applied 
often  and  legitmately  too,  in  the  broader  sense  of  including 
both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  acts. 

But  lest  our  metaphysics  seem  dark  or  doll,  let  us  have 
some  cases  for  illustration.  Here  is  a  whiskey-distiller.  "  Sir, 
do  you  believe  that  your  business  is  fraught  with  much  and 
almost  unmingled  evil  to  your  fellow-beings  ?"  * 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it." 

"  But,  sir,  a  man  of  your  acuteness  and  of  your  extent  of 
observation  can  not  be  in  any  doubt  on  this  poinU  Run 
your  eye  over  the  houses,  farms,  families,  rags,  poverty,  vices 
and  dreadful  deaths  of  many  of  your  neighbors.  You  know 
that  whiskey,  and  your  whiskey  too,  has  done  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  enough  sir,  says  he,  I  have  tried  hard  to 
evade  this  conviction,  but  I  can  not — ^I  know  all  you  say  is 
true." 

He  has  now  taken  one  step  in  bdief^  and  inasmuch  as  the 
question  is  one  of  a  moral  nature,  bearing  upon  duty^  there 
yet  remains  another  point.  "  Sir,  will  you  stop  your  business 
at  once  and  forever  ?  You  know  you  ought  not  to  follow  it 
another  day.  Will  you  yield  your  heart  and  your  practice 
to  the  dominion  of  the  truth  you  so  well  know  and  so  firmly 
believe?** 

He  sits  uneasy— -he  counts  the  dollars — he  wishes  his  in- 
terrogator were  safely  in  heaven,  or  some  where  else ;  but  at 
last  the  decision  is  made.    '^  It's  a  hard  case,"  he  says,  *'  but  I 
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miist  go  on — my  son,  start  the  fires  again  ;  it's  a  man's  fii-st 
duty  to  live  and  pay  his  debts." 

His  faith  is  thus  cut  short  at  this  point,  and  strongly  as 
he  believes  the  truth  in  his  intelligence,  he  certainly  does- 
not  "  believe  it  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  truth  has  a  moral  aspect, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  moral  supplement  to  it  after  the 
intellectual  part  is  disposed  of. 

Again,  mark  that  dissipated  son.  Ask  him — "  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  your  departed  father  was  a  good  man — a  godly 
man  ?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  the  fact,  he  says,  but  what  do  I  care  for  it  J* 

You  readily  see  that  his  faith  lacks  the  homage' of  the 
heart  The  truth  believed  is  one  which  has  a  moral  bear- 
ing, and  of  course  involves  the  question  of  reception  in 
the  heart. 

Yet  again.  Two  State  criminals  are  under  sentence  of 
death  for  treason.  The  king  proposes  to  pardon  them  if 
^  they  will  thoroughly  believe  in  his  own  clemency.  The 
*  message  is  brought  to  them  both.  One  receives  it  with 
tears  of  penitence  and  joy.  **  O,"  he  says,  •*  is  it  possible 
that  after  all  my  crimes,  I  can  be  forgiven  ?  I  thought  the 
king  was  a  hard-hearted  tyrant ;  I  see  my  great  mistake  ;  I 
shall  never  offend  or  grieve  him  again.  Let  him  be  assured, 
he  never  shall  have  occasion  to  repent  of  having  forgiven 
me  and  saved  my  life." 

This  is  real  gospel  faith.  This  man  not  only  assents  to 
the  truth  of  thefacty  but  he  also  opens  his  heart  to  all  its 
legitimate  influences.  He  gives  this  truth  its  due  ascendan- 
cy in  his  very  heart. 

Now  mark  the  other  criminal.  He  hears  the  message, 
but  looks  sulky  still.  Yet  he  does  not  question  the/ac/  re- 
vealed to  him ;  no,  for  he  says,  **  No  doubt  the  king  is  a 
good  fellow  :  but  he  is  gi'eatly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  to  get 
me  into  his  service.  What  do  I  care  for  his  goodness  ?  Let 
me  only  get  out  of  this  prison,  and  then  what  a  glorious 
time  I'll  have  among  the  rebels  I  The  king  is  so  kind-hearted 
we  have  really  nothing  to  fear." 

Now  what  sort  oi  faith  is  this  ?  It  goes  the  whole  length  of 
die  assent  of  the  intelligence ;  it  lacks  utterly  the  assent  of  the 
heart.  The  man  entirely  shuts  off  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  truth  from  reaching  and  moving  his  heart.  Nay  more,  he 
perverts  the  very  truth  which  should  transform  his  heart, 
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and  gives  it  a  wrested  power  to  harden  himself  the  moret 
and  make  yet  stronger  his  purposes  of  rebellion. 

I  need  not  say  that  these  are  possible  cases— (the  first  is 
drawn  substantially  from  the  writer*s  personal  observation,) 
I  need  not  say  that  the  nature  of  man*s  mind  and  depraved 
heart  admit  of  such  results ;  this  I  need  not  affirm  or  labor 
to  prove,  for  every  body  -knows  it.  The  fact  stands  forth 
in  bold  relief  wherever  the  gospel  comes,  wherever  there 
are  human  hearts  to  develop  their  nature  and  their  capabil- 
ities for  dreadful  guilt.  Sinners,  under  the  gospel,  by  thou- 
sands»  believe  God's  lore  as  seen  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
in  just  this  way.  They  do  not  question  the  facts;  they 
know  them  just  as  the  penitent  sinner  does — that  is,  they 
apprehend  the  same  truths,  and  believe  the  same  things  to 
be  true,  but  they  utterly  withhold  the  heart  from  their  ap- 
propriate power.  More  than  this :  they  even  seize  upon 
these  very  truths,  and  wrest  them  to  their  own  deeper  guilt 
and  more  dire  destruction. 

The  point  now  under  discussion,  being  necessarily  fun- 
damental to  right  views  of  gospel  faith,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  not  be  weary  of  a  somewhat  thorough  discus-  ' 
sion  of  it.  Vitally  important  to  such  a  discussion  must  be 
the  scriptural  uss^e  of  the  terms,  faith  and  belief.  The 
strong  point  of  Air.  Morison's  argument  for  his  system  is 
that  the  Bible  ases  the  language  of  common  life,  and  in.  its 
ordinary  sense ;  that  the  language  of  common  life  makes 
faith  and  belief  mean  only  the  act  of  intellectual  assent ; 
hence,  this,  and  this  only,  must  be  gospel  faith.  I  under- 
stand him  to  assume,  not  to  say,  assert,  that  such  is  the  in- 
variable usage  of  these  terms  in  the  Bible. 

We  come  then  to  the  Bible.  My  views  may  be  present- 
ed under  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Bible  language,  being  the  language  of  common  life,  in 
always  to  be  interpreted  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  and  the  people  when  and  where  it  was  originally 
used.  This  is  of  course  always  true  of  the  language  of 
common  Ufe,  and  as  it  should  be,  so  it  always  is  true  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  The  language  of  common  life  never  makes  metaphys- 
ical discriminations  unless  they  are  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  enough  for  common  men  in  the  common  re- 
lations of  life,  that  they  make  themselves  understood.  Be- 
yond that,  they  are  not  wont  to  amuse  themselves  with 
metaphysical  discriminations.      If  circumstances  demand 
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accurate  discriminations,  the  language  of  common  life  is 
ready  to  do  its  best ;  but  always  shrinks  from  the  bootless 
labor  unless  the  occasion  demands  it. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle  we  should  not  expect 
such  a  discrimination  as  I  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  faith  and  belief,  unless  existing  circumstances  created 
special  occasion  for  it. 

3.  A  very  little  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
when  the  I^ew  Testament  was  written,  will  show  that  or- 
dinarily, they  were  not  such  as  to  require  any  discrimina- 
tion between  believing  with  the  assent  of  the  intelligence, 
and  believing  with  the  assent  of  the  heart.  The  simple 
facts  of  the  matter  are,  that  in  that  age  very  few  believed 
the  gospel  in  theory^  who  did  not  also  "believe  with  all  the 
heart.''  In  this  great  and  vital  respect,  that  age  differed  to- 
tally from  the  present.  Then,  obstacles  rose  mountain 
high,  acainst  believing  the  gospel  in  theory.  Now,  belief 
in  the  theory  costs  nothing  ;  it  more  often  costs  some  peril 
of  reputation  to  be  an  infidel.  Then  the  gospel  was  "  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness ;''  and 
a  man  periled  his  standing  for  conmion  sense  with  either 
class  if  he  said — I  believe  it.  Disgrace  debarred  him  ;  dig- 
nities frowned  ;  magistrates  threatened ;  friends  besought ; 
every  social  tie  restrained  from  such  an  admission  even  in 
the  form  of  intellectual  assent.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
often  superadded  terrors  of  prison,  torture,  death. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  7 
This,  almost  invariably.  No  man  would  eive  in  his  intel- 
lectual assent  to  gospel  truth  till  his  mind  became  so  press- 
ed with  its  evidence  and  force,  and  till  his  obstacles  of  heart 
to  the  gospel  were  so  thoroughly  brought  under,  that  the 
moment  he  believed  with  the  intelligence,  he  would  also 
believe  with  the  heart.  All  the  heart-obstacles  lying  directly 
in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  admission,  when  these  were 
overcome,  the  heart  of  course  yielded,  and  the  strange  an- 
omaly of  a  man,  admitting  the  truth  in  theory  but  denying 
to  it  the  assent  of  his  heart  and  his  life,  would  but  very 
rarely  occur.  From  the  very  laws  of  mind  this  must  have 
been  usually  the  case.  From  the  history  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  was  so. 

Consequently  there  was  rarely  any  occasion  then  to  make 
the  discrimination  in  question.  We  have  occasion  to,  make 
it  every  day.  The  apostles,  having  rarely  any  occasion  to 
make  it,  made  it  but  rarely — and  for  the  best  of  reasons- ; 
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because  there  uxu  no  need  of  it.  If  a  man  beMeved,  inteUectu- 
allyf  he  also  believed  heartily;  and  it  wn»  therefore  usually 
enoughtosay  simply,  he  believes.  The  natural  consequences  of 
intellectual  beliei  were  associated  with  it  under  this  one  term 
— there  being  no  occasion  to  use  two  or  more  terms,  when 
one  expressed  the  whole  just  as  well.  To  believe  in  those 
days  was  to  receive  the  truth  in  love  and  yield  the  heart  to 
its  dominion.  Why  was  this  term,  then,  so  comprehensive? 
Because  there  was  no  occasion  for  making  it  less  com- 
prehensive and  more  discriminating.  Its  sense  could 
not  ordinarily  be  misunderstood.  It  would  naturally  in- 
clude what  was  so  uniformly  found  associated  with  it,  name- 
ly, the  homage  of  the  heart — the  trust  and  love  of  the  gos- 
pel spirit.  It  is  hoped  this  point  will  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

4.  Yet  in  two  important  passages,  we  find  special  stress  laid 
upon  believing  toith  the  heart.  When  the  eunuch  requested 
baptism,  Philip  said — "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart, 
thou  mayest."  What  unsophistocated  reader  ever  yet  con- 
strued this  passage  to  mean — If  thou  believest  with  all  thine 
intelligence,  or  with  all  thine  understanding,  thou  mayest? 
To  construe  thus  would  be  to  set  aside  the  easy,  obvious, 
natural  sense,  and  adopt  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  nearly 
akin  to  nonsense. 

The  other  analogous  passage  occurs  in  Romans  10:  10 — 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;''  upon 
which  no  additional  comment  is  needed. 

5.  In  two  other  important  passages  we  have  the  very 
discrimination,  made  or  implied,  which  I  am  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish.  The  cases  are  in  my  view  intrinsically  and 
inevitably  fatal  to  the  grand  position  taken  by  our  author  in 
regard  to  faith.  He  maintains  that  intellectual  faith  is  the 
only  faith,  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  two  faiths,  and  especial- 
ly he  holds  that  faith  in  the  great  gospel  truths  inevitably 
brings  peace,  and  peace  is  invariably  followed  by  a  new 
heart  and  a  holy  life.  That  is,  his  fundamental  position  de- 
nies the  discrimination  between  believing  with  the  intelli- 
gence, and  believing  with  the  heart. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  consult  the  Evangelist  John 
chapter  12 :  42,  43.  He  says — "  Among  the  dbief  rulers 
also  many  believed  on  Him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees, 
they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue  ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God." 
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If  we  might  interrogate  this  writer,  we  would  ask — Do 
you  say  those  chief  rulers  believed  on  Christ  ?    I  do. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  believed  Him  to  betheMessiab,  as 
his  disciples  did  ?  Most  certainly.  That  is  the  common 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  language. 

Do  you  suppose  they  were  real  Christians — men  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  holy  life  ?  By  no  means.  I  remarked  that 
*»  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 

Then  do  you  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  believe  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  in  the  sense  of  admitting  that  it  is  true, 
and  yet  remain  as  wicked  as  ever  7  You  can  easily  judge  for 
yourself  from  what  I  have  said. 

We  have  another  passage  in  Acts  8 :  13, 20 — ^23.  "Then 
Simon  himself  believed  also."  Soon  after,  seeing  that  the  apos- 
tles imparted  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  he  of-' 
ered  to  buy  thb  wonderful  power;  but  Peter  said,  "Thy  mon- 
ey perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  the  gift  of 
God  may  be  purchased  with  money.  Thou  has  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter ;  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray 
God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee.  For  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 

Here  we  might  make  the  same  points  as  in  John  12.  Did 
Simon  believe  the  same  things  as  the  other  Samaritan  con- 
verts? Most  obviously.  If  any  language  could  express 
this  by  a  natural  course  of  narration,  this  does.  "  When  the 
Samaritans  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  baptized  both  men  and  women.  Then" — so  the  nar- 
rative proceeds  right  on — ^**  then  Simon  himself  believed 
also."  Believed  what?  Believed  just  what  the  rest  did — 
"  the  things  Philip  preached  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  Simon  was  baptized 
too ;  but  certainly  not  without  professing  his  faith  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Now  then,  did  he  believe  with  his  heart 
unto  righteousness  ?  No ;  for  his  "  heart  was  not  right  in  the 
sight  ofGod."  Hence  it  is  possible  for  this  distinction  to  ex- 
ist. A  man  may  believe  the  right  things,  and  yet  not  be- 
lieve with  the  heart ;  not  "  have  enough  of  Christ's  finished 
work  to  die  with  ;"  not  have  his  faith  followed  by  a  law  of 
necessity,  with  a  holy  heart  and  a  holy  life. 

For  aught  lean  see,  one  such  case  as  this  of  Simon  Magus 
perfectly  upsets  a  long  row  of  Mr.  Morison's  cardinal  prop- 
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ositions*  It  shows  that  saving  faith  must  be  somethiDg 
more  than  a  merely  intellectual  belief ;  for  Simon  had  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former. 

It  shows  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  making  saving 
faith  include  the  cordial  assent  of  the  heart.  Simon's  faith 
was  not  saving,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  lacked  the 
heart's  assent — the  heart's  love.  It  can  not  be  absurd  to 
suppose  this  lacking  part  to  be  supplied,  for  in  fact  it  often  is. 

Simon's  case  shows  that  a  man  may  believe  the  right 
things  in  a  wrong  way.  It  proves  also  that  holiness  does 
not  follow  such  faith  as  Mr.  Morison  holds  to  and  as  Simon 
had,  by  a  law  of  necessity;  for  in  Simon's  case,  it  failed  to 
follow  at  all.  This  case  also  proves  that  right  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  secure  a  right  moral  state. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  apply  this  case  to  other  points  in 
Mr.  Morison's  system,  and  here  close  my  remarks  upon  the 
Bible  usage  of  the  terms,  faith  and  belief. 

My  main  position,  thus  far  discussed,  is  that  saving  faith 
includes,  along  with  the  assent  of  the  intelligence,  also  the 
assent  of  the  heart.  Before  I  pass  to  other  positions,  let  me 
suppose  that  the  reader  asks  me  for  my  proofs  of  this.  I 
place  them  comprehensively  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  evidence  of  scripture,  already  explained  suffi- 
ciently. 

3.  The  evidence  from  the  ultimate  design  and  consequent 
demands  of  the  gospel  system. 

3.  The  evidence  from  its  harmony  with  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  and  third  points  remain  to  be  expanded. 

2.  I  assume  that  the  idtimate  design  or  end  of  the  gospel 
system  in  regard  to  man  is  to  turn  his  heart  from  re^Uion 
fl^inst  God  to  obedience  and  love.  The  means  employed 
are  revealed  truth  respecting  God,  salvation,  and  retribution. 
The  end  is  answered  when  man  believes  and  embraces  this 
truth  mth  the  heart;  hence  this  must  be  essential  to  saving 
faith. 

For  the  same  reason  any  form  of  faith  which  leaves  out 
the  assent  of  the  heart  must  be  radically  defective.  It  can 
with  no  propriety  be  called  savings  for  the  good  reason  that 
it  does  not  save  man  in  that  great  respect  in  which  he  really 
needs  salvation.  The  sinner  exercises  this  merely  intej* 
lectua}  faith,  according  to  our  author's  view,  in  a  state  of 
mind  "as  stout-hearted  against  God  as  ever."  Of  course 
the  faith  itself  involve  no  moral  change.     These  points 
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might  be  expanded  indefinitely ;  but  must  be  left  with  the 
reader. 

3.  The  view  of  saving  faith,  which  the  writer  proposes, 
harmonizes  vntk  the  moml  government  of  God  and  xmth  the 
known  kms  of  the  human  mind.  I  shall  not  here  write  an 
essay  to  prove  that  God  is  exercising  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  men,  although  so  many  things  in  our  author 
seem  to  deny  this  palpable  fact,  and  seem  hence  to  call 
for  its  support  and  defence. 

A  moral  government  calls  for  the  homage  of  the  heart 
or  will  of  man.  It  addresses  all  its  requisitions  to  man  as  a 
moral  voluntary  agent.  So  does  saving  faith  as  I  explain 
it.  On  the  contrary,  saving  faith  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Morison,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  drops  out 
this  radical  element.  It  gives  you  saving  faith  with- 
out any  action  of  the  will  or  heart,  doing  homage 
to  God's  truth  and  to  God  Himself.  Most  strjtogely  does 
it  fail  to  demand  the  free  action  of  man's  will  or  heart 
for  Ghd ;  but  it  puts  the  law  of  necessity  in  its  place. 
It  does  indeed  ask  the  sinner  to  give  his  voluntary  atten- 
tion to  the  truth;  with  this,  its  requisitions  upon  man's 
voluntary  action  cease.  Believing  is  no  act  of  the  will ; 
for  under  the  circumstances  in  which  faith  is  possible,  no 
man  can  help  believing.  The  sinner  having  believed,  peace 
follows  by  a  law  of  necessity,  and  holiness  follows  peace 
by  the  same  law. 

Now  obviously,  such  a  system  fails  to  correspond  with 
the  nature  and  relations  of  a  divine  moral  government 
over  man.  If  moral  government  be  a  fact,  then  a  system 
of  feith  which  mainly  excludes  moral  agency  can  not  be  a 
wheel  in  its  machinery,  or  a  link  in  its  chain ;  for  it  would 
not  work. 

Or  thus;  A  moral  government  assumes  that  man  is  a 
voluntary  moral  agent,  and  assays  to  govern  him  by  pre- 
cept, by  manifested  love,  by  rewards  and  penalties.  Now 
by  universal  admission,  God  demands  the  exercise  of  faith; 
hence  it  must  be  such  a  thing  as  may  be  righteously  de- 
manded of  man ;  or  in  other  words,  must  be  an  act 
of  a  voluntary  or  moral  nature.  Turning  our  attention 
to  faith,  we  see  that  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  there 
are  several  mental  steps  or  stages  of  natural  progress  from 
Its  beginning  to  its  consummation.  A  directed  attention ; 
the  mind's  effort  to  learn  and  comprehend  truth;  holding 
the  mind  open  and  keeping  prejudice  and  passion  in  abey- 
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ance ;  scanning  the  testimony ;  admitting  its  force  and  be- 
lieving the  truth  intellectually ;  and  then  often  a  process 
of  great  length  and  many  steps  in  bringing  out  the  as- 
sent of  the  heart.  Now  among  all  these  natural  steps 
in  the  procsss,  that  one  which  is  least  moral  or  voluntary 
in  its  nature  is  the  assent  of  the  intelligence  to  perceived 
and  substantiated  truth.  This  one — this  least  moral  and 
voluntary  step— Mh  Morison's  system  seizes  upon*  as 
alone  constituting  saving  faith.  This  is  precisely  the  thing 
which  God  demands  of  the  sinner,  on  pain  of  eternal 
de^ith.  When  God  commands  the  sinner  to  believe^  this 
and  this  only  is  the  thing  commanded — a  thing  which  by 
his  own  doctrine  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  sinner's 
will — which,  under  fit  circumstances,  he  can  not  help 
doing ;  and  which  under  other  than  fit  circumstances,  he 
can  not  do  by  any  possible  effort. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  system.  According  to  this, 
God  commands  the  exercise  of  faith  most  reasonably  be- 
cause it  is  a  complex  act,  nearly  all  the  elements  of  which 
and  all  the  most  important,  are  of  a  voluntary  nature,  and 
that  one  which  alone  can  be  claimed  as  being  involuntary 
follows  the  performance  of  those  which  are  voluntary  by  a 
law  of  necessity.  That  is ;  God  commands  you  to  attend 
to  his  revealed  truth ;  you  can  if  you  will :  to  hold  your 
mind  open  in  candor ;  you  can  if  you  will :  to  hold  your  pre- 
judices, lusts  and  repellencies  in  abeyance,  and  you  can  if 
you  will :  to  scan  the  testimony  closely  and  candidly ;  and 
this  you  can  do  if  you  will :  then,  to  believe  the  truth  on  its 
sufficient  and  most  abundant  evidence ;  and  this  you  can  not 
help  doing  if  you  have  taken  obediently  all  the  preceding 
voluntary  steps:  then  to  yield  your  will  or  heart  perfectly 
to  the  control  of  this  admitted  truth,  which  surely  is  as  vol- 
untary as  any  act  of  man  can  possibly  be. 

In  this  view  of  faith  there  is  no  clawing  between  the  fact 
of  its  requisition  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  Him  who  re- 
quires it. 

More  importance  attaches  to  this  matter  than  all  may  at 
once  appreciate.  Who  has  not  heard  the  complaint  against 
God's  government,  that  faith,  being  an  involuntary  act, God 
yet  demands  it  on  pain  of  damnation  ?  Is  it  not  then  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  subject  presented,  unincum- 
bered with  superfluous  difficulties,  standing  forth  in  its  clear 
light  and  most  reasonable  claims  ?  The  reflecting  mind  that 
misunderstands  this  subject  on  the  vital  point  now  in  ques- 
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tion  is  thereby  thrown  into  a  most  unfortunate  attitude  to- 
wards (Jod.  You  may  see  a  picture  of  it  in  a  family  when 
the  parent  is  understood  by  the  child  to  have  made  some 
manifestly  unrea;?onabIe  and  unjust  requisitions.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  child  understands  his  father  to  insist  that  he 
shall  do  six  days'  work  in  one,  or  shall  love  his  father  for 
having  punished  him  in  a  passion.  If  such  requisitions  are 
understood  to  be  the  unyielding  conditions  of  parental  favor, 
the  child  is  placed  at  once  in  the  most  critical  and  terrible 
position.  The  authority  exercised,  coijflicts  fatally  with  his 
reason — has  no  support  from  his  conscience ;  hence  the  mor- 
al result  can  be  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin.  God's  moral 
government  stands  to  us  in  substantially  a  parental  relation, 
and  enactments,  deemed  impracticable,  must  be  as  terrific  for 
evil  in  it  as  in  the  human  family. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say  in  reference  to  the  view  of  faith 
which  I  have  advocated,  that  its  obvious  harmony  with 
God's  moral  government  and  with  the  known  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  is  a  third  (is  it  not  a  conclusive  7)  argument  for 
its  truthfulness. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  fundamental  point,  I  shall 
canvass  the  remaining  minor  points  with  much  brevity. 

II.  The  right  thing  to  be  believed.  This  is  not  that  "Christ 
has  done  a  finished  work  for  me" — "enough  for  me  to  die 
\vith" — which  is  ti'ansferred  to  me,  and  becomes  mine  by  vir- 
tue of  my  believing  the  fact,  and  before  any  moral  change 
takes  place  in  my  heart    For, 

(1.)  This  view  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  fitness 
to  die  is,  not  holiness  of  heart,  but  Christ's  imputed  right- 
eousness, irrespective  of  any  personal  holiness. 

(2.)  It  falsely  assumes  that  I  can  get  that  imputed  right- 
eousness of  Christ  by  simply  believing  it  is  mine,  and  with- 
out either  turning  from  my  sins,  or  in  heart  embracing  and 
obeying  God's  revealed  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  false, 
or  more  naturally  fatal,  than  such  teaching. 

(3.)  Every  point  in  this  system  appeals  to  and  fosters  hu- 
man selfishness,  and  therefore  can  not  have  the  least  tenden- 
cy to  crucify  .self  and  enthrone  God  in  place  of  self  in  the 
heart.  Consequently,  it  can  have  no  tendency  towards  real 
salvation,  the  true  idea  of  which,  I  insist,  is  primarily  deliv- 
erance from  sin — ^not  from  hell. 

Positively — the  things  to  be  believed  are,  all  revealed 
truth  concerning  God  and  our  duty ;  but  especially  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  gospel,  this :  that  Christ  has  amply  atoned  for 
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ray  sin,  and  that  now  I  can  have  pardon  if  I  will  turn  from 
ail  mysin^  and  trust  Him  for  it.  When  I  voluntarily  be- 
come his  obedient,  grateful  child,  I  may  know  that  He  makes 
me  welcome  to  the  waters  of  life,  and  to  the  blood  of 
atonement.  Hence  follows  grace  for  free  pardon;  and 
what  is  more  and  always  connected,  grace  for  entire  moral 
cleansins.  This  I  take  to  be  the  gospel ;  who  shall  say  it  b 
not  all-glorious  ? 

III.  Row  faith  brings  peace.  Our  author  errs  fimdament^ 
ally  in  assuming  that  Grod*8  wrath  against  sin  is  the  only 
evil  thing  in  the  sinner's  case — that  the  dinner's  fear  of  this 
wrath  is  the  only  bad  element  in  bis  state  of  mind ;  and 
that  the  removal  and  absence  of  this  fear  constitutes  the 
saved  sinner's  peace.  Very  differently  from  this,  I  hold 
that  while  the  sinner's  past  sins  are  bad,  bis  wicked  heart  is 
incomparably  the  worst  thing  in  his  case ;  that  his  mad  re* 
bellion  against  God  is  the  worst  element  in  his  state  of 
mind  ;  and  hence,  that  repentance  and  submission  are  essen* 
tial  to  constitute  any  real  peace  worth  havmg.  The  sinner, 
becoming  penitent  and  believing,  gets  peace  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Peace  of  soul  ensues  of  course  when  the  trou- 
bled waters  of  his  rebelFious,  unreasonable  unllf  find  calm 
and  rest  in  deep  submission  to  God.  Every  element  in  a 
soul  renewed  to  holiness  is  intrinsically  and  nec^sarily 

i)eaceful.  God  bestows  the  witness  of  his  Spirit  that  He 
br^ives,  accepts,  smiles  and  loves ;  and  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  me  to  fear  hell,  for  my  heart  loves  all  that  God  is, 
or  does,  or  can  do. 

IV.  Relation  of  peace  to  holiness.  Our  author's  doctriner 
is  that  holiness  follows  the  simple  idea  of  safety  by  a  law  af 
necessity.  I  suppose  him  to  be  in  this  entirely  mistaken. 
The  idea  that  pardon  is  possible,  may  be  essential  to  secure 
repentance ;  but  the  idea  that  pardon  is  actually  given  in 
anticipation  of  future  repentance  would  be  /very  likely  to 
fail  of  the  anticipated  result.  «*  My  chiW,"  says  the  parent, 
"  you  have  done  very  wrong  and  you  ought  to  be  punished 
severely ;  but  I  freely  forgive  you ;  and  now  I  expect  yoa 
to  repent"  **  Good,"  says  the  child  to  himself,  "  I  have  got 
off  well  this  time — ^I'U  try  it  again." 

Here  Is  a  specimen  somewhat  like  human  nature,  so  much 
so  that  it  may  at  least  be  assumed  as  a  possible  result ;  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  my  present  argument.  If  such  a  result 
in  the  sinner's  case  is  possible^  then  certainly  holiness  does 
not  foUow  such  peace  as  our  author  detcrilies  by  a  law  of 
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necessity.  Besides  1  have  no  faith  that  any  holiness  Vfill 
^ver  come  into  existence  bv  a  law  of  necessity,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  this  language.  If  it  could  and  should,  it  would  be 
no  holiness  at  alt  ^  its  instrinsic  character  could  be  no  longer 

Yet  again.  If  our  author's  position  is  correct,  there  can 
not  possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  a  false  hope^  If  hope — of 
such  sort  as  inspires  the  idea  of  safety — necessarily  begets 
^gospel  peace,  and  if  this  peace  inevitably  begets  acceptable 
holiness,  then  all  hopes  are  good  hopes.  Nobody  need  fear 
that  his  hope  of  heaven  and  his  feeling  of  safety  can  possi- 
bly  prove  treacherous  or  fallacious,  rretnises,  linked  by  a 
law  of  necessity  with  such  conclusions,  must  be  false. 

It  is  due  to  our  author,  and  to  the  truth  itself,  that  it  be 
stated  distinctly,  that  I  speak  now  only  of  hopes  and  of 
peace  which  result  from  bekeving  that  Christ  has  done  a 
linished  work  for  myself  in  particular,  which  is  available 
for  me  simply  because  I  believe  it  to  be ; — no  moral  change 
whatever  in  my  heart  bwng  necessarily  implied  either  in  my 
believing,  in  my  hopes,  <^  my  peace.  This  I  underatand  to 
be  the  author's  doctriqe^ 

V.  A  sense  of  personal  safety  not  essential  to  tudH^teMU^^ 
That  it  is,  our  author  holds  most  strongly ;  I  think  most  er- 
roneously. I  oppose  to  it  the  evidence  of  facts  in  Christian 
experience.  I  have  known  many  persons  give  the  best  evi- 
dence of  being  converted  who  yet  had  not  once  thought  of 
being  safe.  Tliey  did  not  think  that  this  change,  mough 
^eat,  could  be  conversion.  It  had  not  once  occurred  to 
:them  that  they  were  forgiven.  Yet  they  had  thoroughly 
submitted  to  God,  and  the  consequent  peace  within  was 
bathing  their  souls  with  its  blessedness. 

What  singular  teaching  is  this,  to  lay — as  we  undestand 
our  author  to  do — before  the  impenitent  sinner.  "  You 
need  not  expect  to  turn  from  your  sins  till  you  see  that  you 
are  safe  from  the  wrath  of  God."  Suppose  a  man  were  to 
come  into  our  families  to  teach  morals  and .  obedience. 
•"  Children,"  he  says,  "when  you  have  done  wrong  and  are 
called  to  account  for  it,  you  need  never  expect  that  you  can 
repent  or  confess  till  you  see  that  your  father  has  burned 
up  his  rod.  You  must  have  a  free  pardon  before  you  need 
think  about  changing  your  course  or  your  attitude."  Should 
we  like  such  a  preceptor  of  children  in  our  families  ? 

Again,  personal  safety  never  can  in  fact  precede  heart- 
renewal,  unless  God  can  forgive  the  sinner  in  his  sins  and 
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without  gospel  repentance,  that  is,  without  breaking  offfrom 
sin  by  confession,  forsaking,  and  righteousness.  Hence  if 
the  sinner  must  believe  himself  safe  before  he  can  repent,  he 
must  believe  a  lie!  Is  believing  a  lie  the  necessary  means 
of  his  conversion?  Is  this  what  James  means  when  he 
speaks  of  our  being  *•  begotten  by  the  word  oftnUh  ?" 

I  nH>8t  fully  admit  that  the  doctrine  of' pardon  possible 
and  promised  to  repentance,  has  a  tendency  to  melt  the 
heart ;  and  also  that  in  the  case  of  real  converts,  the  idea  of 
past  pardon  has  the  same  influence.  But  the  idea  of  pardon 
conferred  upon  a  sinner  in  his  sinSf  in  anticipation  of  his  re* 
pentance,  is  quite  another  thing. 

VI.  Right  knowledge  not  necessarily  heart-renewing. 

That  right  knowlegeof  God  and  of  his  gospel  has  a  legiti- 
mate tendency  towards  holiness,  I  admit.  That  it  results  in 
producing  saving  faith,  uniformly  and  necessarily,  as  our 
author  amnns,  I  deny ;  and  make  my  appeal  first  to  the 
Bible. 

According  to  our  Savior,  one  may  "know  his  Lord's 
will,"  and  yet,  not  doing  it,  "  be  beaten  with  many  stripes;" 
— in  which  case  his  knowledge  of  duty  fails  of  securing  faith 
and  heart-holiness. 

"  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them" — the  truth  of 
course — "they  had  not  had  sin,"  (comparatively  speaking;) 
but  now — ^what  ?  Are  they  necessarily  made  believers  and 
holy  men  ?  No ;  but  they  are  the  greater  sinners,  **  and 
have  no  cloak  for  their  sins." 

According  to  John  3 :  19,  20,  the  chief  condemnation  of 
sinners  is  that  light  comes  before  them,  but  they  love  dark- 
ness rather. 

According  to  Paul,  Romans  1,  God's  wrath  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  the  great  sin  of  those  who  hold  back 
known  truth  by  means  of  indulged  sin.  Or  if  you  take  the 
passage  in  the  most  natural  sense  of  our  translation — who 
hold  the  truth  in  sentiment,  and  yet  sin  notwithstanding. 
In  either  cpnstruction,  the  passage  is  fatal  to  the  theory 
now  opposed. 

Farther  on,  Paul  says ;  God  hath  showed  sinful  men  his 
invisible  attributes,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  fortheir 
continued  sin,  because  that  '*  tvhen  they  knew  God^  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,"  (all,  you  observe,  in  perfect  con- 
trariety to  our  author's  doctrine,)  "  who  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie ;"  (of  course  they  had  this  truth,  but  it 
saved  them  not.)    "And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
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In  their  knowlegey  Grod  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind." 

But  argument  on  this  point  seems  superfluous.  Mo«t 
abundantly  it  might  be  shown  from  scripture,  (1.)  That  men 
have  had  right  knowledge  of  God  and  yet  have  failed  of 
salvation.  (3.)  That  they  have  only  sinned  the  more  ;  (3.) 
That  God  holds  them  pre-eminently  guilty  for  their  having 
this  knowledge,  and  being  made  no*  better  by  it ;  (4.)  That 
Crod  in  his  word  rebukes  sinners  for  perverting  and  wresting 
truth  which  they  know ;  (5.)  That  in  numerous  passages 
he  warns  sinners  to  take  heed  how  they  hear,  and  how  they 
obey  revealed  truth,  assuming  that  their  great  danger  is  the 
very  thing  Mr.  Morison  seems  to  represent  as  an  impossi- 
bility, namely,  that  they  should  know  their  duty  and  not 
do  it; — know  the  gospel,  even  its  most  soul-saving  truths, 
and  yet  be  cursed  and  not  blessed  by  their  knowledge. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  this  topic  without  alluding  to  the  great 
stress  laid  by  Mr.  Morison  in  support  of  the  doctrine  in 
question,  upon  John  17:  3 :  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent."  His  inference  is  that  knotokdge  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  necessarily  and  essentially,  eternal 
life. 

I  answer,  (1.)  Eternal  life  comes  only  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  Son.  This  may  be  all  that  John 
means  to  assert.  (2.)  Knowing  the  truth,  as  spoken  of  in 
this  passage,  manifestly  implies,  putting  the  heart  in  sym- 
pathy  with  it,  and  obedience  to  it.  When  this  is  done,  no 
doubt  the  truth  becomes  soul-saving.  (3.)  The  phrase — to 
know  God, — is  sometimes,  and  perhaps  here,  used  of  that 
deeper,  experimental,  soul-subduing  knowledge,  which  of 
course  involves  and  implies,  not  only  conversion,  but  a  high 
degree  of  personal  holiness.  But  the  doctrine  now  in  ques- 
tion can  not  contemplate  such  a  degree  of  divine  knowledge, 
for  it  treats  only  of  that  knowledge  which  the  sinner  may 
have  before  repentance,  and  before  having  a  renewed  heart. 

My  comments  on  our  author's  sentiments  must  close. 
Recurring  to  the  general  character  of  his  work,  1  deem  it  a 
most  remarkable  case  of  a  system  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics, defective  to  the  core,  and  yet  brought  out  and 
pressed  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  with  astonishing 
power.  The  goodness  of  the  author's  heart  bears  him  along, 
despite  of  the  terrible  incumbrances  of  such  a  system.  One 
can  not  but  exclaim — What  glorious  results  for  the  salvation 
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of  men  such  a  writer  would  iccom{:d]BK  if  he  only  had  the 
right  views  of  the  gospel  systenit  of  God's  moral  gover»* 
ment,  and  of  the  human  mind !  How  could  one  such  man, 
armed  with  the  panoply  of  genuine  truth,  chase  a  thousand 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  I  If  any  reader  would 
pat  himself  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  yalue  of  meta- 
physical and  theological  truth,  I  suggest  to  him  to  study  this 
little  Tolume,  and  with  it  the  history  of  its  author's  spirit, 
labors  and  successes.  For  myself,  in  reading  his  work  I 
have  found  much  to  object  to  in  hb  opinions,  but  also  very 
much  to  love  and  admire  in  his  developments  of  heart  It 
has  been  indeed  a  most  interesting  relief  to  turn  from  the 
crudities  of  the  one,  to  the  lovely  Christian  graces  of  the ' 
other. 
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ARTICLE  Vm. 

THE  JUDGMENT*  DAY- 

BY  BBY.  WM.  B.  0BY19, 

BfOROAN,  OHIO. 

Ocm  first  article  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  teach* 
iiigs  of  the  word  of  God  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection.  In- 
timately  connected  therewith  is  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
judgment  or  Judgment  Day.  The  number  of  scripture  passa- 
ges is  very  limited  where  the  resurrection  and  judgment  are 
even  apparently  associated,  as  transactions  immediately  con- 
nected, in  chronological  order ;  yet  the  doctrine  is  current 
that  the  resurrection  and  judgment  are  but  different  parts 
of  the  one  great  drama  the  human  race  must  pass  through 
to  their  final  retribution.  That  all  men  are  to  be  judged 
we  do  hot  doubt.  We  have  already  examined  the  doctrine 
of  a  final  simultaneous  resurrection,  and  believe  that  the 
proof  thereof  is  wanting.  But  since  the  proof  of  a  general 
simultaneous  assize  for  the  purposes  of  trial  and  judgment. 
Is  not  usually  drawn  from  the  same  premises — and  since  the 
resurrection  may  in  fact  occur  at  the  death  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  family,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 
eral judgment,  as  commonly  taught,  be  true,  we  are  there- 
fore necessitated  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
upon  its  own  merits.  The  term  ^*  judgment "  is  used  in 
several  different  senses  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  other  wri- 
tings. Cruden  assigns  ten  or  more  meanings  to  the  term  as 
us^  in  the  Bible.  We  shall  not  stop  to  canvass  these  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  term.  That  It  is  used  in  reference  to  a 
trial  and  righteous  adjudication — to  a  time  of  passing  sen- 
tence upon  or  fixing  the  doom  of  every  moral  agent  who 
has  passed  a  period  of  probation,  we  suppose  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  any.  That  the  term  **day^*  as  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  term  **  judgment*'  in  the  scriptures,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  generic  sense — not  denoting  a  specific  period 
•f  twenty-four  hours  duration-«but  an  indefinite  period  of 
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greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  circumstances,  we  be* 
Ueve  is  now  conceded  by  all.  Concerning  the  period  and 
transactions  of  the  judgment,  however,  were  are  many 
different  views.  We  shall  mention  three  or  four  of  the 
more  prominent  theories,  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  examination  upon  which  we  are  entering.  The  more 
commonly  received  theory  is  this.  The  world  is  to  come  to 
an  end — and  at  the  end  of  the  world  there  shall  be  a  gen- 
eral judgn^ent  immediately  succeeding  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  all  the  dead,  fmeaning  the  dead  bodies  of  all  who 
have  died,)  which  shall  then  be  re-united  to  the  spirit,  that 
having  hitherto,  (since  the  death  of  the  body,)  been  totally 
disembodied — inhabiting  the  spirit  world,  it  now  returns  to 
the  earth,  and  in  union  with  the  body,  is  judged  and  sen- 
tenced to  its  eternal  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery,  according 
as  has  been  its  moral  character  while  previously  united  witH 
the  body.  This  theory  affirms  the  period  of  the  judgment 
to  be  of  indefinite  continuance— "some  of  its  advocates  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  very  brief,  while  others  contemplate  thou- 
sands or  even  myriads  of  years  as  transpiring  in  the  judicial 
process. 

The  Millenial  Theory  of  the  judgment,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  defined  by  its  advocates,  seems  to  be  something  like  the 
following.  Immediately  preceding  the  millenium,  or  Christ's 
personal  reign  upon  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  which 
they  expect.  He  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  (liter- 
ally the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth)— the  righteous 
dead  shall  then  be  raised  immortal — the  righteous  living  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming  still  remaining  mortal,  and  in- 
creasing and  dying  just  as  they  now  do — the  martyrs,  and 
those  who  have  been  illustrious  in  the  service  of  God,  sitting 
with  Christ  in  judgment  upon  anti-christ  during  this  thou- 
sand years — anti-chrbt  is  thus  to  be  destroyed — the  right- 
eous thus  come  to  possess  the  whole  earth :  and  at  the  eni 
of  the  one  thousand  years  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised, 
and  after  a  short  and  ineffectual  effort  to  regain  the  ^  king- 
dom," they  will  receive  their  final  overthrow  and  be  doooi^ 
to  the  "  blackness  of  darkness  forever  and  ever."  .  This  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years  thus  occupied,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, they  call  the  ** Judgment  Day.^ 

The  Second  Advent  view  for  a  time  differed  from  the 
above ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  was  as  follows,  namely : — 
Jesus  Christ  shall  come  from  heaven,  (as  above,)  and  raise 
the  righteous  dead — change  the  righteous  living  firom  mor- 
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tal  to  immortal — destroy  at  once  all  the  wickod — ^purify  the 
earth  by  fire ;  and  reign  among  the  saints  a  thousand  years : 
after  wnich  the  wicked  shall  he  raised^  and  all^  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  then  receive  their  eternal  award 
— the  wicked  to  be  sent  to  hell,  (or  annihilated  as  some 
came  afterwards  to  believe,)  and  the  righteous  to  remam 
upon  the  purified  earth  forever  and  ever.  This  latter  view, 
however,  we  think  is  giving  way,  at  least  among  a  portion 
of  the  Second  Adventists,  to  the  Millennial  view  as  stated 
above. 

We  shall  name  but  one  other  view  of  the  subject — a  view 
which  for  some  centuries  past  has  not  been  extensively  held; 
although  many  individuals  have  all  along  entertained  and 
proraulged  the  theory  in  its  essential  features.  The  theory 
is: — ^The  judgment  day^  or  general  judgment,  is  continii* 
ally  passing,  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  ai 
death,  (and  virtually  perhaps  before,)  receives  his  trial  and 
final  award :  the  wicked  being,  then,  and  finally,  sentenced 
to  eternal  punishment — the  righteous  then  and  finally  re- 
ceived home  to  eternal  felicity. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  four  difierent  views  above  de^ 
lineated,  is  a  complete  refutation  of  three  or  more  of  them: 
— for  they  can  not  all  be  true : — the  three  former  theories 
named  may  intermingle,  and  parts  of  each  be  true,  if  either 
are  true  in  their  general  outlines: — but  the  truth  of  the  latter 
theory  more  fully  excludes  the  ti-uth  of  either  of  the  former. 
The  latter  theory  is  simple — easily  defined,  and  intelligible 
after  it  is  defined :  whereas  a  serious  objecUon  against  either 
of  the  forrmer  is,  that  they  leave  the  mind  all  afloat  on  a  see 
of  conjecture.  They  will  cross  and  intermingle  one  with 
another,  and  either  apparently  as  philosophically  and  easily 
sustained  as  theother.  Hence  the  premises  of  either  are  equaL 
ly  unsound*  It  may  be  expected  therefore,  that  we  shall  as- 
sume the  defense  of  the  theory  last  named.  The  questions  ir^ 
volved  in  these  theories,  are  not  questions  of  fkct  or  of  princi- 
ple, the  pecultarittes  of  either  involve  only  the  questions  of  tim$ 
or  mode*  In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we 
placed  the  scripture  argument  foremost — ^purposing  to  touch 
upon  the  philosophical  argument  in  the  sequel,  in  eonnecr 
tion  with  strictures  upon  the  writings  of  others  upon  the 
same  subject  In  the  present  argument  we  shall  reverse 
this  order,  not  because  we  deem  the  scripture  teachings  leas 
unequivocal  and  decisive,  but  because  we  prefer  to  reserve 
the  part  of  the  argument  on  which  we  mainly  rely  to  tbi 
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hit  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  we  shall  now  define  the 
p<Hnts  of  agreementt  or  views  held  In  common  bjr  us,  and 
ako  by  our  opponents.  1.  We  agree  with  the  advocates 
of  the  other  theories,  that  judgment  according  to  ri^teoos- 
ness  shall  pass  upon  all  men — all  shall  be  judged  and  receive 
award  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  2.  We 
agree  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  universe  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  award  of  each  individual,  and  the 

Sounds  upon  which  such  award  has  been  determined.  3w 
at  there  will  be  an  eternal  separation  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked — ^the  righteous  inheriting  eternal  b^- 
piness  and  the  wicked  eternal  misery.  We  differ  only  im. 
respect  of  time  and  manner.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  manner  of  the  judgment  ordAil,  save  that 
we  intend  to  make  some  allusions  to  the  preposterous,  crude 
and  almost  puerile  notions  on  that  point  too  common  in  the 
church,  even  at  the  present  time.  The  ^eat  point  at  issue 
then  is,  in  reference  to  the  time  orperiea  of  the  judgment. 
The  period  of  the  judgment  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the 
theory  we  maintain.    Our  position  is : — ^The  period  of  man's 

Erobation  closes  with  this  life — that  at  his  exit  from  the  body 
e  is  judged  and  receives  his  final  award  according  to  m 
character : — that  there  is  no  lapse  of  one  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  or  a  million  of  years  from  the  period  of  his  exit 
firom  this  world  ere  he  receives  his  irrevocable  doom : — so 
intermediate  state  where  the  soul  is  half-blessed,  or  haU^ 
damned,  and  this  simply  because  of  its  separation  from  the 
body,  making  the  soul  thus  dependent  i4>on  ^^  body  for 
Its  happiness  or  misery.  Such  a  dependence  of  the  soul 
iqpon  the  body  we  consider  both  irrational  and  entirely  with- 
out foundation  in  scripture.  Equally  unreasonable  we  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  heaven  deferred,  or  hell  but  half-be- 
Sun,  through  an  indefinitely  long  period  called  the  tn^ernie- 
iaieHate. 

The  simple  idea  of  judgment  as  used  in  reference  to  the 
awiurds  of  eternity,  doubtless  is  equivalent  to  a  rtgkteem 
adjudication  to  every  man  whose  period  of  nrobation  is 
dosed.  Ttiis  adjudication,  whether  it  take  place  atone 
thne  or  another — ^whether  it  be  the  transaction  of  a  mo- 
ment or  of  ten  thousand  years — ^whether  before  or  after  tlie 
windinff  up  of  all  terrestrial  things — does  not  material^ 
affect  the  question.  The  righteous  judgment  muM  take 
flace^  and  the  universe  shall  know  that  God  has  been  just  in 
•U  his  wap* 
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Now  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  it  k  the  general  ^<f 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  ohurch ;  and  it  is  certainly 
its  general  and  spontaneous  teaching,  that  the  soul  en  ten 
immediately  upon  its  award  in  heaven  or  hell  when  it  leaves 
the  world,  and  only  when  men  come  to  preach  vague  the* 
ory  in  opposition  to  the  spontaneities  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  judgment,  do  they 
contradict  this  part  of  their  teaching  by  lugging  in  the  a^> 
ter-thought,  or  idea  of  an  intermediate  state.  That  idea,  of 
Pharisee  or  heathen  origin,  would  have  become  obsolete 
long  ago  and  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  Popish  doc- 
trines of  purgatory,  and  other  like  relics  of  the  dark  ages ; 
had  not  Bishop  Horsely  of  the  English  church  a^in  evok- 
ed its  ghost  from  the  ashes  in  which  it  seemed  likely  to 
slumber.  Yet  despite  the  vague  sentiment  concerning  an 
intermediate,  half-way  state  thus  evoked  and  perpetuated, 
undefined  and  undefinable  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  church  at  the  present,  doubtless  is, 
that  the  soul  enters  immediately  upon  its  certain  award  of 
happiness  or  misery  in  heaven  or  hell,  when  it  leaves  the 
body.  And  the  question  is  often  and  rationally  started  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  considerate,  **  Why  need  they  leave 
their  determined  everlasting  abode,  to  return  to  earth  in  or- 
der to  be  judged  and  sentenced,  when  in  fact  the  sentence 
is  already  past,  and  they  have  been  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  doings  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years  7" 

The  doctrine  seems  to  be  rather  a  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
not  in  reality  based  upon  any  evidently  intrinsic  necessity. 
And  the  necessity  growing  out  of  that  doctrine  is  obviated, 
if  our  interpretation  of  the  scripture  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resurrection  be  correct.  We  are,  therefore, 
prepared  to  present,  in  order,  our  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
common  doctrine  of  a  future  judsment-day,  that  is,  a  judg- 
ment which  is  yet  future  to  all  the  human  race,  and  in 
connection  therewith,  our  reasons  for  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  judged  and  receive  their  final  award  at  death.  The 
main  drift  of  our  argument  will  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  n 
simultaneous  future  judgment;  for  if  that  doctrine  be  un- 
founded, the  only  alternative  is  the  scheme  we  propose. 
A  righteous  judgment  we  all  admit  in  common.  Wo 
reject  the  common  doctrine  of  a  future  simultaneous  judg^ 
ment,  then, 
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1.  From  the  usdesmug^  if  ii  f  or  from  the  fact  that  tbere 
is  no  necessity  for  any  such  event.  Here  we  strike  agamst 
the  only  argument  ever  adduced  in  favor  of  such  an  event, 
except  the  proof  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God. 
And  even  those  who  adduce  the  utility  or  necessity  of  such 
a  judgmhit,  when  pressed  upon  the  point,  usually  abandon 
it  as  a  position  not  so  clear  and  decisive  as  might  be,  and 
endeavor  to  silence  objections  by  the  sage  reflection  that  wt 
do  not  know  all  the  reasons  that  may  lie  before  the  mind 
of  God  for  such  a  ti*ansaction,  and  that  it  is  not  best  for  us 
to  be  too  inquisitive,  nor  "wise  idx)ve  what  is  written:" 
Thus  admitting  that  they  have  begged  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  necessity  of  such  a  day,  and  wish  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  revelation.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
the  transaction,  we  ask,  "  Why  the  necessity  V^  The  state 
of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is  fixed.  At  death 
they  entered  upon  their  eternal  awards,  and  that  in  such  a 
form  that  no  room  is  supposed  to  be  left  for  doubt  as  to 
their  eternal  destiny.  And  themselves  at  least,  know  why 
they  receive  their  doom  as  it  is,  perfectly  well.  The  plea  of 
utility  or  necessity,  then,  will  turn  upon  the  importance  of  the 
universe  being  noade  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  the 
award  of  each  individual. 

This  plea  assumes  that  the  eternal- God  has  no  means  of 
making  the  universe  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  his  de* 
cisions,  especially  in  particular  cases,  but  by  such  a  conclave 
of  the  universe  as  is  generally  depicted  by  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  we  are  opposing. 

Now  we  maintain  that  not  only  is  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  conclave  preposterous,  as  hereafter  we  intend  more  fuUy 
to  show,  but  also  that  the  very  nature  of  spiritual  bemgs, 
and  the  necessary  manner  of  intercommunication  between 
them  is  such,  that  no  pos«ble  necessity  for  such  an  assize  can 
be  urged.  Such  a  nec^sity  pre-supposes  that  not  only  are 
spiritual  beings  the  same  in  essence,  but  that  all  their  laws  of 
communication  are  the  same  with  beings  here  on  earth. 
It  b  this  gross  and  materialized  conception  of  the  manner  of 
spiritual  existence  that  is  continually  giving  birth  to  the 
most  crude  and  unphilosophical  notions  of  the  transactiooi 
of  the  world  of  spirits.  It  is  an  admitted  truth  of  philosophy, 
that  the  manner  of  spiritual  existence  and  activity  b  entirely 
different  from  that  conjoined  with  flesh  and  blood.  Taking 
this  admitted  truth  as  our  bulwark,  we  assert,  on  the  basis 
of  a  rational  view  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  Is  no 
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,  such  necessity :  and  our  assertion,  made  upon  this  founda- 
tion, is  as  good  as  any  assertion  to  the  contrary,  until  it  is 
shown  that  the  nature  of  the  case  in  fact  militates  against 
our  position.  This  we  suppose  can  not  be  showD.  We  dis- 
cover then,  no  ground  of  necessity  for  a  grand  hiatus  in  the 
songs  of  heaven ;  and  a  corresponding  cessation  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  for  the  purpose  of  re-pronouncing  a  doom 
which  has  been  sealed  for  thousands  of  years. 

2.  We  argue,  that  the  common  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
day  is  undefinabk.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  some  of  the  main  outlines  of  this  theory; 
but  we  mean  to  say  that  a  kind  of  chaotic  obscurity  rests 
upon  the  whole  transaction  of  the  judgment,  as  set  forth  by 
its  advocates.  Upon  their  theory,  who  can  describe  the 
last  judgment?  Who  can  tell  where  it  will  bet  How  long 
the  process  7  In  what  form  conducted  ?  Who  the  pre- 
siding Judge  7  All  these  things  come  into  view,  and  are  not 
matters  of  trivial  importance  in  a  transaction  of  such  a  na- 
ture. But  says  the  objector,  it  matters  not  what  the  defi- 
nite process  may  be,  or  where  transacted ;  the  fact  of  such 
a  judgment  yet  future  is  the  only  question  of  importance. 
Answer  :  the  same  scripture  passages  that  furnish  my  oppo- 
nent with  evidence  that  there  will  be  such  a  future  judg- 
ment, also  describe  the  process  in  the  most  glowing  lan- 
guage :  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  descriptions 
oft  vary,  and  seemingly  conflict  with  each  other;  we 
doubt  not  our  opponents  would  be  as  strenuous  for  the  precise 
form  as  they  are  now  are  for  the  precise  time.  If  by  plain 
and  direct  testimony  of  scripture,  disrobed  of  metaphor,  as 
they  wish  to  have  those  passages  which  give  testimony  on 
this  subject ;  they  can  prove  a  future  judgment,  we  also  by 
the  same  passages  can  point  out  the  precise  form  of  that 
judgment.  This  bein^  done,and  the  results  placed  alongside 
of  the  affirmations  of  reason  and  a  self-evident  philosophy, 
we  do  not  believe  they  will  tenaciously  adhere  to  their 
principles  of  interpretation.  "  But  the  Bible  affirms  a  future 
and  simultaneous  judgment,  preceded  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.*'  "  So,"  says  the  Millenarian,  "  the  Bible  affirms 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine !  and  that  the  gentiles 
will  all  be  joined  unto  them  and  go  with  them.  The  Bible 
really  affirms  i7."  It  also  aflirms  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
shall  have  u  hundred-fold  of  this  world's  goods :  that  the  in- 
finite God  sits  upon  a  throne :  that  we  shall  sit  upon  thrones: 
that  Jesus  Christ  shall  gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  ride 
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toTih  conquering  and  to  conquer:  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
shall  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven ;  and  this  after 
the  heavens  and  eai*th  have  fled  away,  and  no  place  Is  found 
for  them :  that  death,  hades  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their 
dead,  and  this  also  after  the  heavens  and  earth  are  fled 
away  :  and  thus,  if  this  were  the  time  and  place,  we  might 
go  on  to  show  the  unending  contradictions  and  inconsist- 
encies involved  in  the  common  and  Millenarian  interpreta* 
tions  of  scripture  teachings  on  this  subject.  But  this  inves- 
tigation must  be  deferred  to  its  proper  place.  The  great 
truth  of  a  final  righteous  judgment  and  award  to  aU  the 
human  family  is  all  that  can  be  substantiated  either  from 
scripture  or  reason. 

3.  Tfie  doctrine  of  a  rimtdtaneous  future  judgment  as 
tanght  in  the  theories  we  oppose^  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
if  Ctod^s  ways. 

GkKi's  manner  of  working  is  not  by  sudden  and  instantane- 
ous exercises  of  power  to  cause  great  and  universal  changes  in 
a  moment.  He  does  not  usually  perform  his  most  stupen- 
dous transactions  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This,  to  be 
sure,  He  can  do ;  but  it  is  not  his  way.  Six  days  He  was 
employed  in  creating  the  world ;  and  geologists  assert  that 
this  period  must  have  comprised  millions  of  years.  Yet  so 
great  is  his  power,  and  so  grand  his  movements,  that  in 
order  suitably  to  impress  bur  minds  with  the  majesty  of  his 
power  and  the  glory  of  his  works,  inspired  writers  as  well 
as  others,  oft  dress  their  descriptions  in  a  costume  that 
would  represent  these  transactions  as  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  a  moment.  *'  He  spake  and  it  was  done :  He 
commanded  and  it  stood  fast,"  is  the  language  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist.  By  such  language  it  is  designed  that  we 
should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  Him  of  whose  works  the  Psalmist  is  speaking,  x  et  from 
such  language  we  are  not  necessitated  to  infer  that  the 
transactions  spoken  of  are  not  progressive  in  the  order  of 
their  accomplishment,  nor  that  they  do  not  proceed  funda- 
mentally in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  antecedent  and  consequent  So  we  find  the  prophets 
oft  predicting  the  overthrow  of  nations,  and  great  changes 
in  nations  and  communities ;  and  these  changes  and  revo- 
lutions spoken  of  in  prophetic  language  as  thoi^  they  were 
the  work  of  a  moment^  or  of  a  single  day.     The  time  of 
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retribution  opon  wicked  nations  is  usually  called  the  '*  dep 
of  the  Ijordy^*  **  day  of  recompense  f^^  ^  day  of  visitations^  &lc^\ 
all  these  phrases  signifying  that  period  when  the  Lord 
oomes  out  in  judgment  upon  reprobate  nations  and  com* 
munities,  and  sets  his  hand  to  accomplish  their  ruiui  which 
ruin  usually  requires  the  lapse  of  ages  to  be  folly  accom- 
plished. Here  then  is  the  analogy  we  wish  to  present :  a  na^^ 
tion  is  prospered  and  becomes  greatly  exalted :  in  due  time 
by  transgression  asainst  God,  it  fills  up  the  cup  of  its  io^ 
iquity,  and  then  judgments  begin  to  be  poured  upon  it :  by 
d^rees  it  wanes  and  sinks  beneath  ths  mighty  hand  of  an 
oflSnded  Judge.  This  day  of  ruin  is  called  the  day  of  reck- 
cntTigy^ "  day  of  recompense,"  **  day  of  vengeance,"  "  day  of 
judgment,"  &c«,  to  that  nation.  Nor  does  any  one  question 
the  propriety  of  this  application  of  the  terms.  Moreover 
these  judgments  and  awards  are  said  to  come  upon  the  na^ 
tions  in  a  •*  moment,"  like  "  lightning"  they  fall  from  heav^ 
en,  or  as  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  casting  of  fruit  from  the 
^*  fig  tree."  And  farther,  all  nations  are  summoned  to  hear, 
and  be  witnesses  to  these  judgments,  at  the  time  of  which, 
or  in  view  of  the  terrors  thereof,  the  heavens  are  safid  to  be 
^  parted  as  a  scroll,"  and  all  the  planetary  systems  rocked 
to  their  centre,  or  extinguished.  The  same  decriptions  pre- 
cisely, are  found  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  of  events 
that  the  church  generally  have  referred  to  the  **  last  jud^ 
raent,"  as  they  term  it,  which  judgment  however  they  teach 
us,  is  to  be  widely  different  from  those  described  in  similar 
language  by  previous  inspired  writers^ 

We  do  not  intend  at  this  point  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  or  to 
enter  upon  the  scripture  argument  in  reference  to  the  judg* 
ment;  but  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  base  their  arguments 
solely  upon  tha  inspired  teachings,  we  are  compelled  to 
allude  to  them  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  insist  upon  consistency  of  interpretation.  Hence  we 
maintain  that  if  we  may.  reason  from  analogy,  using  the  in- 
spired  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  general  manner 
ojf  Gk)d's  dealings  with  his  people,  and  the  general  SDialo|sy 
of  his  works,  we  shall  come  to  a  far  different  view  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last  judgment,  from  what  is  common  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  possible  analogy  between  tHe 
progressive  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  as  exhibited  in  the  real 
fticts  of  history,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  final  judgment 
as  set  forth  by  modem  theorists.     A  nation  declines  au4 
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&]ls  in  suoceflBiye  periods,  whUe  all  other  nations  are  looking 
on«  not  in  a  circular  groapt  in  body  assembled  aroond  the 
devoted  land,  but  engagea  still  in  all  their  mnltifarious  em- 
ployments,  observing  from  afari  as  it  were^  the  movements 
of  God's  hand  of  Providence  in  judgment,  crushing  the  guiltj 
people.  In  this  way  they,  and  after-ages,  read  the  fallen 
nation's  jii^tly-awanded  doom,  and  they  tremble,  and  give 
•*  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  Now  we  ask,  what  is  there 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  last  judgment  as  commonly  de- 

Eicted,  like  unto  this  ?  The  Son  ofMan  coming  physically, 
1  a  human  form,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  all  the  people 
living  upon  the  earth  scattered  far  and  near  over  its  vast 
surface,  being  at  once  assembled,  all  the  dead  of  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  generations,  immediately 
raised  from  their  graves,  and  also  assembled  in  one  vast 
conclave,  all  these  in  human  form,  with  their  Judge  in  like 
manner,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  of  light, 
and  also  of  fallen  spirits  summonea  to  the  great  tribunal : 
the  Judge  now  opens  the  books  of  record  in  me  presence  of 
this  vast  concourse,  and  each,  one  by  one,  (like  the  process 
of  a  human  court,)  receives  his  trial  and  sentence :  the  one 
literally  goes  away  to  the  one  side  of  the  Judge,  the  other 
is  placed  on  the  other  side.  What  is  there,  we  again  ask,  in 
all  this,  at  all  resembling  the  analogy  of  God's  works  and 
ways,  and  especially  that  resembles  the  real  facts  of  God's 
dealing  with  nations,  who  are  every  where  in  the  Bible  set 
forth  as  examples  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  all  the 
wicked,  and  in  fact  as  examples  of  his  dealings  with  the 
race  of  man  7  There  is  no  possible  analogy  in  the  two 
cases,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising  that  men  of  sound  judg* 
ment  in  other  respects,  should  have  been  so  inconsistent  as 
to  construe  the  one  branch  of  the  analogy,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  do  figuratively,  or  metaphorically,  and  then  turn 
right  forward  and  construe  the  same  language  precisely  used 
in  reference  to  an  event  in  which  the  subject-matter  equally 
at  least  demands  the  metaphorical  interpretation,  in  the 
most  literal  and  materialized  sense. 
We  now  proceed  to  a  direct  consideration  of 

THB  SCKIPTUKS  AKOUMBNT. 

In  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  few  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which  our  limits  will  admit  of  our  investigating  at  this 
time,  it  were  well  for  us  first  to  allude  to  some  of  the  more 
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simple  and  self-evident  principles  of  interpretation.  As  to 
these  we  have  no  book  of  rules  before  us,  and  wishing  to  be 
brief  and  succinct  as  possible,  we  shall  proceed  directly  to 
state  some  of  those  self-evident  laws  of  interpretation  which 
lie  before  our  mind  at  the  present  moment. 

1.  No  writing  that  contradicts  the  first  truths  of  reaBon» 
or  self-evident  truths,  or  truths  of  consciousness,  can  be 
received  as  true. 

2.  No  writing  or  argument  that  is  self-contradictory  io  its 
statements  or  conclusions  in  any  form  whatever,  can  be 
valid,  but  necessarily  annihilates  itself.  This  principle  does 
not  however  forbid  the  use  of  similar  language  in  different 
senses,  provided  the  context  or  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
render  clear  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  each  particular 
case. 

3.  The  meaning  of  every  writer  is  to  be  canvassed  in 
view  of  the  scope  or  object  the  writer  has  in  view. 

4.  Detached  sentences  are  not  to  decide  the  meaning  of 
any  writer :  every  particular  sentence  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  context. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  subject-matter  has  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  meaning  of  any  writer.  Hence  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  this  subject-matter  be  physical,  mental 
or  moral,  and  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  in  scientific  or 
popular  language. 

6.  Circumstances  of  time,  place,  people  or  occasion  have 
)much  to  do  with  determining  the  meaning  of  any  speaker 

'iw  writer. 

7.  A  principle  of  interpretation  that  is  applied  to  an 
author  in  one  case,  should  be  applied  to  the  same  author  in 
every  case  where  the  language  is  similar ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  language  in  the  latter  case  should  be  determined  by 
its  meaning  in  the  former  case,  if  the  meaning  in  the  former 
case  has  been  determined. 

8.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  writer  will  state  events, 
whether  past  or  future  in  their  order,  this  order  determining 
either  their  time  or  their  quality. 

9.  Language  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  or  figur- 
atively, when  otherwise  there  must  necessarily  be  a  disa- 
greement between  the  predicate  and  the  subject,  or  the 
thinff  affirmed  is  impertinent,  or  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject-matter.  This  rule  pre-supposes  that  inter- 
preting the  language  metaphorically  gives  it  a  lively  and  ex- 
pressive, as  well  as  pertinent  sense.  * 
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10.  Tke  language  of  any  sober  speaker  or  writer  is  not  l# 
be  interpreted  in  a  doubk  sense. 

Thus  we  have  stated  some  of  the  most  simple  principles 
of  interpretation,  all  of  which,  except  the  last  one,  we  sup** 
pose  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  correct    Rule  10  is  dis* 

Euted  by  Millenarians,  and  by  very  many  visionary  and  un- 
named interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  who  thereby  foist  in 
as  many  vain  and  fanciful  meanings  as  their  roving  c(H)cep» 
tions  can  attach  to  the  everlasting  truth  of  God.  Professor 
Bush  adopts  the  same  principle  of  double  sense,  which  is 
doubtless  the  most  fruitful  source  of  all  his  blunders  in  inter- 
pretation, and  the  cause  of  all  his  inability  to  defend  some 
truths  that  depend  upon  biblical  exegesis  for  their  support 
We  have  stated  them,  intending  to  be  governed  by  than. 
The  way  now  being  open  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  scripture  teachings  on  the  subject  o(  the  fudgment^ 
we  would  remark,  that  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  large 
class  of  passages  commonly  relied  upon  to  prove  a  future  and 
simultaneous  judgment,  or  a  formal  process  of  judgment  be* 
fore  the  assembled  universe,  it  might  be  found  that  by  the 
above,  or  any  other  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  no 
such  doctrine  is  therein  contained.  We  refer  to  such  as  the 
35th  of  Matthew ;  Acts  17:  31;  2Thess.  1;  1  Cor.  15: 
5^-^7;  lThe8s.4:  14^17;  John  5:  %,29;  and  Daniel 
7th  and  13th.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  interpretation 
,  of  the  first  passage,  cited,  (Matthew  35th,)  it  might  be  well 
to  compare  it  with  the  previous  chapter,  which  is  usually  ap« 

Sited  to  the  Jewish  nation.  That  the  24th  chapter  of 
f  atthew  does  refer  to  the  Jewish  nation  we  have  no  doubt ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  same  principle  of  interpret 
tation  which  demands  such  an  application  of  the  34th 
also  demands  the  same  application  of  the  35th.  Where, 
we  ask,  is  the  dividing  line  that  points  out  the  trans* 
ition  from  the  denounced  overthrow  of  the  Jewish,  nation, 
to  the  surpassing  transactions  of  the  final  judgment?  In 
grandeur  of  "description,  wherein  does  the  language  of  the 
35th  chapter  excel  that  of  the  34th  ?  What  terms  are  used 
in  the  ono  that  are  not  used  with  all  their  force  in  the  other! 
We  challenge  any  one,  from  a  fkir  comparison  of  the  two 
chapters,  to  deduce  any  argument  for  a  final  judgment,  as 
generally  understood,  from  the  one,  that  may  not  be  drawn 
with  equal  strength  from  the  other?  Our  Umits  forbid  our 
entering  into  a  thorough  analysb  of  these  chapters  side  by 
side,  as  we  should  delight  to  do.    We  most  therefore  leave 
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it  .for  our  opponents  to  pursue  such  analysisy  while  we  bee 
leave  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  the  language  used 
in  these  chapters,  and  language  often  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, speaking  of  judgments  and  events  that  all  admit  to 
have  their  fumlhnent  in  time.  For  instance,  the  &il  of 
Babylon  is  represented  in  prophetic  diction  by  the  constel- 
lations  of  heaven  withdrawing  their  light,  and  the  earth 
being  removed  out  of  its  place.    See  Isaiah  13:  9 — 13. 

See  also  very  similar  language  in  respect  to  Egypt.  Ez. 
32 :  78,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  desolation  of  Judea  by 
Antiochus.  Dan.  8 :  10.  These,  and  various  other  passages 
which  we  might  quote  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  repre- 
senting great  changes  and  overtumings  in  nations ;  very 
common  in  the  sacred  writings.  See  also.  Job  9 :  5 — 8 ; 
Ps.46:  6;  68:  8  ;  97:  2—5,  and  the  whole  of  the  18th  Pto. 
So  Is.  24:  9, 19,20:  2  Sam.  22:  and  Joel2:30,31.  So  in 
Ps.  50:  3 — if  God  is  representixlg  as  comtf^  to  judge  his 
people  Israel,  in  language  similar  to  that  used  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  respect  to  his  coming.  Matt  24 :  25.  In  either  case  the 
whole  earth  and  the  heavens  are  summoned  to  bear  witness 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  decisions  of  the  awful  Judge. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  addressed  the  same  people  that  David 
and  the  prophets  addressed ;  a  people  accustomed  to  such 
high  colored  metaphor ;  and  for  this  reason  we  ask,  how 
would  they  be  likely  to  understand  Him  ?  We  would 
also  apply  our  seventh  rule  of  interpretation  (as  above)  re- 
quiring similar  language  in  the  latter  case  to  be  interpreted 
Anilariy  to  the  former.  The  principle  of  interpretation 
must  have  been  determined  in  the  former  use  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  else  the  former  use  of  it  could  not  have  been  intelli- 
gible to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  evade  this  argument  in  refer- 
ence to  the  meaning  of  symbolical  or  metaphorical  lan- 
guage ;  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  is,  to  maintain  that 
the  prophet  or  inspired  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  wheth- 
er in  the  Old  or  New.  Testament,  looked  forward  with  a 
prophetic  eye,  and  borrows  his  diction  from  the  foreseen 
visions  of  the  future  and  final  judgment,  with  which  he  was 
favored  by  direct  inspiration.  There  are  some  difficulties 
attending  such  an  evasion  of  the  analogy  we  have  i»'esented* 

The  mrst  difficuUv  is,  this  kind  of  language,  as  admitted 
by  all,  is  fi'st  used  by  the  inspired  vniters,  in  speaking  of 
things  terrestrial,  or  events  that  were  to  occur  in  time. 
Molaphor  is  used  by  way  of  illustration,  or  to  give  ffuroe  and 
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beauty  to  the  expression.  In  what  manner,  we  ask,  would 
an  event  entirely  unknown  and  unrevealed  to  any  but  the 
prophets  themselves,  be  forcible  or  appropriate  by  way  of 
illustration  or  comparison  ?  This  supposition  represents  the 
inspired  writers  as  commencing  at  the  wrong  end  entirely 
in  their  prophecies. 

The  whole  field  of  metaplior,  simile,  orpAraUe,  is  a  mak- 
ing use  of  natural  and  physical  things  to  represent  morml 
and  spiritual  things.  Thus  the  sacred  writers  make  use  of 
the  partially  observed  or  conceived  shaking  and  passing  away 
of  the  planets,  meteors,  &c.,  the  reverses  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine, day  and  night,  and  the  various  motions,  real  and  cob- 
ceived,  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  represent  the 
dealings  of  Divine  Providence,  either  in  judgment  or  in 
mercy,  with  nations,  princes  and  communities.  Or  if  a 
special  judgment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  nation — the  drama 
is  oft-depicted  like  the  sitting  of  a  court  of  justice — the  su- 
preme judge  upon  the  judgment-seat,  and  all  the  witness- 
es and  spectators  thronging  around ;  the  culprits  arraign- 
ed, and  after  a  formal  trial,  by  recurrence  to  testimony,  and 
to  the  *  books  ^  of  record,  receiving  their  sentence,  and  pass- 
ing off  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  custom  of  East- 
em  princes,  in  placing  their  favorites,  on  the  right  hand,  and 
others  on  the  left ;  or  like  the  shepherd  who  would  divide 
his  flocks  and  arrange  them  according  to  his  preferences,  or 
their  real  value. 

All  these  emblems  the  Jews  and  all  Eastern  nations  wonkl 
readily  apprehend,  and  perceive  at  once  the  moral  or  spirit- 
ual application  of  them  to  things  that  have  no  more  resem- 
blance to  these,  than  mind  has  to  matter ;  or  than  God's 
doings  resemble  the  doings  of  finite  man.  It  is  too  evid^t 
to  need  assertion  that  prophets  did  thus  allude  to  transac- 
tions and  events  in  reference  to  courts^  &c.,  with  which  all 
Werefamiliar  merely  for  illustration.  How  preposterous  there- 
fore, the  strange  conclusion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
church,  that  the  events  foretold  are  to  be  like  them  in  form 
and  process ;  and  this  conclusion  based  on  the  still  more 
strange  supposition,  that  the  foretold  event  itself  furnishes 
the  emblematic  drapery,  or  rather  the  veritable  and  appro- 
priate language  that  fitly  describes  the  great  transaction !  If 
this  is  not  the  petitio  prindpii^  we  know  not  what  is. 

We  might  submit  the  same  considerations  in  rderence  to 
these  passages  that  speak  of  an  *^  appointed  day^**  and  also 
in  reference  to  those  in  which  the  general  resurrection 
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is  apparently  represented  as  occurring  in  conjunction 
with  the  judgment  The  principle  is  the  same.  We 
are  willing  to  test  the  argument  upon  scripture  analogy, 
taking  into  consideration  the  known  customs,  and  manner 
of  speaking  among  the  ancient  Orientals.  Before  arriving 
at  the  scripture  argument,  we  had  spoken  of  the  utter  in- 
congruity of  such,  transaction  to  take  place  in  form  in  the 
spirit-world,  which  would  be  another  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  common  understanding  of  such  passages  of  scripture. 
The  analogical  argument  and  the  argument  from  the  known 
laws  of  mind,  might  be  drawn  out  to  any  length,  by  direct 
comparisons  between  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  by  appealing  to  philosophical  principles ; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  constantly  apply  the  same  princi- 
pies  of  interpretation  ;  hence  it  would  be  needless.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  we  arrive  at 
our  conclusion.  If  the  principle  be  sound,  we  stand ;  other- 
wise, wefaUf  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  issue. 
We  are  as  willing  to  fall  as  to  stand ;  as  willing  to  be  con- 
\inced  of  error  as  to  convict  others  of  it. 

The  essential  qualities  of  the  judgment,  implying  a  Right- 
eous adjudication  to  all  according  to  their  works,  aft  not 
changed  by  iaterpreting  those  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  speak  upon  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  are  forced  to  interpret  those  passages  we  have  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Neither  the  truth  nor  force  of  the 
New  Testament  passages  is  in  any  matter  lessened  by  re- 
jecting the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  and  adopting  the  an- 
alogical and  rational  interpretation,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  specimen  in  reference  to  the  24th  and  35th  chapters  of 
Matthew.  To  obviate  an  objection  which  might  arise,  we 
would  add  that  both  metaphor  and  hyperbole  are  oft  foun,d 
in  the  most  unimpassioned  portions  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Mark  10 :  29,  30,  is  an  example  of  the  former,  John  21 : 
25,  is  an  example  of  the  latter.  Moreover  metaphor  ana 
hyperbole  are  oft  found  conjoined  in  the  same  passage, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  savors  more  or  less  of  hyperbole ;  as  a  ref- 
erence to  those  passages  we  have  cited  from  that  depart- 
ment of  scripture  will  evince.  Thus  great  force  and  im- 
pressiveness  is  secured  to  the  metaphor.  These  considera- 
tions may  be  of  much  use  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
such  passages  as  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  I5 
— 17.    These  are  perfect  specimens  of  that  unifying  process 
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of  mind  which  gives  such  vigor  and  life  to  descriptions 
of  things  unseen  and  spiritual :  a  process  so  common  among 
all  orators ;  and  employed  equally  to  represent  things  tern* 
poral  and  eternal. 

In  this  unifying  process,  human  life  is  considered  as  a 
whole ;  time  and  eternity  ranged  side  by  side,  in  one  broad 
expanse;  eternity  is  seen  as  a  boundless  ocean,  laving  the 
shores  of  bordering  time  ;  the  human  race  in  one  vast  out- 
spreading army,  marching  simultaneously  off  the  shores  of 
time,  and  launching  into  a  boundless  eternity; — all  standing 
before  God,  as  they  enter  the  eternal  state,  and  being 
judged  according  to  the  character  possessed  when  they 
finished  their  course  in  time,  and  entered  the  spiritual  world. 
All  this  is  perfectly  similar,  in  every  respect  to  language  oft 
used  in  reference  to  events  of  time,  which  are  moreover, 
gradual  and  successive  in  their  periods  of  accomplishment: 
for  example,  Dan.  12:  3,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  receiving  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  while  the  remnant  reject  and  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  sliame.  And  see  £z.  37th  chapter,  represent- 
ing the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  dry  bones ;  all  of  )^'hicb 
are  seen  simultaneously  to  arise  and  stand  upon  their  feet 
and  to  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  life :  likewise  signifying 
their  coming  in  possession  of  future  blessings,  which  bless* 
ings  they  received  in  successive  periods.  That  the  change 
from  "  mortal  to  immortality,"  is  "  in  a  moment,  hi  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  with  each  individual,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  so  was  the  conversion  of  each  individual  Jew  to 
Christianity ;  until  finally  they  '*  stood  up  an  exceeding  great 
army."  Thus  it  is  with  the  human  race,  as  generations  suc-^ 
cessively  pass  off  the  stage  of  life  and  are  judged :  each  indi- 
vidual passes  through  the  final  change  in  a  ''  moment,"  but 
it  requires  the  whole  period  of  the  earth's  duration  for  the 
aggregate  to  pass  the  ordeal.  Nor  can  we,  for  our  life,  tell 
why  the  period  of  the  earth's  duration  is  not  as  fit  a  period  to 
judge  its  successive  generations,  as  a  similar  or  an  indefinite- 
iy  long  period  afler  the  supposed  termination  of  the  earth's 
existence.  We  think  that  much  light  may  be  shed  upon 
John  5 :  28,  29,  and  similar  passages,  if  any,  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  comparing  them  with  Dan.  12:  2,  and  Ez. 
37 :  as  cited  above ;  the  same  result  would  follow  from. 
^  comparing  Acts  17 :  31,  and  similar  passages  in  the  New 
'  Testament  with  Jer.  50:  27,  and  Joel  2;  2,  and  numerous 
other  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.    But  we  must 
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not  enlarge.  We  shall  close  our  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  final  judgment  by  examining  one  other  passage  of  scrip- 
ture :  a  passage,  which  is  probably  relied  upon  more  than 
any  other  in  proof  of  a  future  general  judgment,  and  one 
which  we  also  rely  upon  more  than  any  other  as  conclusive- 
ly disproving  it.  We  allude  to  2  Pet.  3d  thapter.  This 
passage,  we  suppose  to  be  the  fortress  of  our  opponents ; 
and  certainly  we  have  all  along  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
fortress  in  which  we  expected  to  find  unfailing  protection. 
The  explicit  mention  of  the  "  day  of  judgment,"  as  in  the 
seven  verses  of  this  chapter,  together  with  the  language  of 
the  succeeding  context,  conclusively  show  that  the  last  judg- 
ment is  here  spoken  of.  And  so  we  believe  it  is  regarded  by 
all  who  maintain  the  view  of  the  judgment  which  we  are 
opposing :  since  this  passage  is  usually  first  referred  to,  in 
proof  of  that  doctrine.  We  shall  quote  the  passage  as  we 
proceed  and  oflTer  some  brief  strictures  which  may  serve  to 
show  the  sehse  we  deduce  from  it.  As  heretofore,  so  now, 
the  limits  and  design  of  this  discussion  utterly  forbid  any 
criticisms  upon  the  translation,  or  any  reference  to  the 
language  in  which  the  scriptures  were  originally  written, 
although  such  a  reference  in  the  present  case,  and  perhaps 
in  others,  might  be  advantageous  to  our  argument. 

"5.  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the 
word  of  God,  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  stand- 
ing out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water. 

"6.  Whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  perished. 

"  7.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 

Concerning  the  matter  suggested  in  thei  above  passage, 
we  would  first  remark — ^The  same  physical  heavens  and 
earth  that  stood  before  the  flood,  stajid  to-day  !  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  any  elementary  change  passed  upon  it,  or 
upon  the  heavens  that  surround  it,  during  the  flood. 

2.  The  same  God,  who  by  his  power  created  the  world, 
both  land  and  water,  and  also  the  inhabitants  that  dwell  up- 
on the  earth,  by  that  same  power  destroyed  the  antedilu- 
vians ;  or  <*  the  world  that  then  was;"  and  this  destruction 
was  accomplished  by  a  deluge. 

The  deluge  was  a  fact ;  but  it  is  to  the  destruction  of  the 
race,  and  not  the  manner  of  its  destruction,  that  the  apos- 
tle would  evidently  direct  his  readers  more  particularly. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  first  four  verses  of  the  chapter  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  persons  alluded  to.  He  wished 
simply  to  put  them  in  mind  of  a  great  fact,  and  warn  them 
against  mocking  at  the  threatenings  of  Jehovah.  These 
mockers  were,  doubtless,  mostly  scoffing  Jews,  who  were 
scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Judea,  and  who,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  opposed  the  Christian  faith, 
and  mocked  at  those  who  denounced  God's  judgments 
upon  the  incorrigible. 

The  ungodly  antediluvians  who  mocked  at  the  warnings 
of  Noah,  were  "  suddenly  destroyed  and  that  without  rem- 
edy.^ So  these  **  scoffers**  might  expect  to  perish  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  as  most  oT  the  exceeding  bitter  perse- 
cutors of  the  church  seem  to  have  perished,  [see  Religious  En- 
cyclopedia, Art.,  Judgments  of  God,]  and  especially  Sieir  own 
nation,  which  was  emphatically  "  reserved  unto  fire,  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.**  Fire 
is  often  used  as  emblematical  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
since  the  wrath  of  God  did  not  destroy  the  material  heavens 
and  earth  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  so  we  may  suppose  that 
the  fire  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
wrath,  will  not  destroy  them :  almough  some  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  Jerusalem  and  other  wicked  cities  have  experienc- 
ed the  dire  effects  of  that  dreadful  element,  even  to  their 
complete  destruction.  The  contrast  drawn  by  the  apostle 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  evidently  designed  to  teach  that 
the  wicked  in  all  ages  may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle  of  righteous  justice ;  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  physical  changes  of  the  earth ;  nor  any 
reference  to  a  judgment  which  is  to  pass  upon  the  right- 
eous, as  the  last  clause  of  the  7th  verse  abundantly  shows. 
But  we  proceed : 

**  8.  But  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  loug-suffer- 
mg  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance.** 

Here  the  doctrine  that  God  speaks  of  time  or  a  day,  not 
as  we  do,  but  in  a  generic  sense,  when  speaking  of  his 
judgments  or  his  mercies,  is  clearly  brought  to  view.  Hence 
the  day  of  grace,  of  probation,  of  offered  salvation  to  the 
sinner,  and  the  day  of  recompense  to  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  are  indefinite  periods ;  and  this  very  fact  is 
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made  use  of  by  wicked  men  who  take  occasion  thereupon  to 
abuse  Grod*s  long-suffering  and  compassion,  to  set  aside  the 
force  of  God's  threatenings  against  evil  doers.  Neverthe- 
less the  whole  history  of  the  world  bears  ample  testimony 
that  all  the  threatenings  of  God,  as  well  as  his  promises 
have  been  strictly  fulfilled  in  due  time.  Jerusalem  itself 
and  all  the  ungodly  nations  that  have  been  overthrown  for 
their  iniquities  are  examples  in  point. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  that  the  crude  notions  which 
are  too  current  among  Christians  concerning  the  fulfill- 
raent  of  such  threatenings,  will  have  to  answer  for  a  lai^ 
share  of  the  infidelity  which  is  depicted  in  the  first  four  ver- 
ses of  this  chapter,  and  is  very  common  at  the  present  day^ 
simply  because  such  notions  of  God's  movements  turn  the 
attention  of  men  entirely  away  from  the  real  evidences  <^ 
Jehovah's  power,  and  the  real  movements  of  the  infinite 
Crod,  to  a  looking  for  some  stupendous  miracle,  or  wreck,  or 
revolution  of  worlds  in  a  momentf  which  they  have  lon^ 
waited  in  vain  to  see,  although  the  threat  has  been  hell 
over  them  from  time  immemorial 

Every  generation  since  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ's  ascen- 
sion has  been  taught  by  the  church  to  expect  the  winding 
up  of  all  terrestrial  things,  and  general  conflagration  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  a  visible  coming  of  Christ  in  judg- 
ment every  moment,  and  yet  these  things  appear  no  nearer 
to-day  than  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  nor  can 
prophecy  or  the  justice  of  God's  ways  be  reconciled  with 
any  such  event,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  whole  difli- 
culty  lies  in  entirely  misapprehending  the  teachings  of  in- 
spiration upon  these  subjects,  and  consequently  looking  for 
the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  so  oft  perverted,  in 
something  not  at  all  intended  bv  the  sacred  writers.  This 
conclusion  we  are  convinced,  the  church  will  ere  long  be 
forced  to  admit.    Let  us  however  proceed  with  the  text. 

**  10.  But  the  day  of  the  hofd  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat :  the 
earth  abo,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up. 

**  11.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversar 
tion  and  godliness." 

**  12.  liooking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  dav 
of  Grod,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  shall  he  dissolved, 
.and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  7" 
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<<  There/*  triumphantly  exclainM  the  advocate  of  a  literal 
eonflagratioQ  of  the  earth,  **  is  it  not  decisively  and  unam- 
biguously taught  in  this  passage  ?"  We  answer,  N09  not  at 
alii  Nay,  the  literalist  himself  would  not  be  willing  to  abide 
by  his  own  interpretation,  were  jt  to  be  literally  carried  out, 
that  is,  were  it  to  be  pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences* 
Who  of  1  hem  really  believe  that  the  earth  is  to  be  literally 
^  burnt  up?"  Burning  over,  or  purifying,  is  not  equivalent 
to  '*  burning  up."  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
would  affirm  a  total  consumption  of  the  material  eartk. 
The  passage  clearly  inculcates  the  same  doctrine  as  Reveia- 
tions  20 :  11 ;  '^From  whose  face  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them."  Upon 
their  principle  of  interpretation  the  passage  proves  too 
muchj  even  for  themselves,  since  they  only  contend  for 
n  refining  process^  which  shall  still  leave  the  earth  for 
the  everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  [See  Adam 
Clarke,  and  all  Second  Advent  and  Millenarian  writers  upon 
this  and  kindred  passages.]  Thus  they  reject  the  literal  in- 
terpretation  of  the  passage.  Well,  we  have  as  good  a  right 
to  interpret  the  passage  metaphorically,  or  to  limit  and  de- 
fine its  meaning  as  they  1  Will  the  reader  please  compare 
the  passage  with  Isaiah  29th,  particularly  the  6th,  18th  and 
23d  verses.  We  have  not  room  to  go  into  a  long  analysis 
of  the  passage,  or  an  extended  exposition  of  what  we  de^n 
to  be  its  true  import.  Dr.  Hamans,  of  the  Euglish  church, 
who  wrote  in  the  17th  century,  applies  it  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  We  believe  it  has  a  more  extended  meaning: 
that  it  pronounces  the  doom  of  all  Incorrigibly  wicked  na- 
tions, the  entire  overthrow  of  anti-Christ,  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  Satan's  kingdom  on  earth :  while  the  succeeding 
paragraph  holds  up  before  us  the  glorious  millenial  reign  of 
righteousness,  which  we  expect  to  be  the  final,  and  a  very 
extended  period  of  the  earth's  history.    See  next  verse. 

**  13.  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  r^teous- 
ness.'' 

This  (13th,)  verse  incontrovertibly  fixes  the  period  of  the 
judgment  spoken  of  In  the  previous  context,  and  settles  the 
meanmff  of  the  whole  passage.  The  promise  referred  to  is 
evidently  recorded  in  Isaiah  65 :  17,  and  66:  22,  a  promise 
which  the  church  generally  unhesitatingly  applies  to  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel  on  earth.  Nor  will  the  context  of 
those  promises  in  Isaiah  admit  of  any  other  applicatioB: 
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(See  Isaiah  65th  and  66th.)  Thus  we,  **  according  to  his 
promise/'  are  to  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth* 
which,  says  the  church,  is  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  on  earth  ! 
So  we  believe.  Hence  2  Peter  Sd,  miLSt  be  interpreted  in  a 
double  sense^  (see  rule  10,)  else  no  proof  of  a  final  and  simul- 
taneous judgment  and  conflagration,  &c.,  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  We  leave  the  reader  to  elect  which  position  he 
will  take :  the  position  that  this  passage  really  speaks  of 
changes  which  precede  and  usher  in  the  Millenium  by  vir- 
tue of  the  loc^ity  which  the  apostle  Peter  himself  assies 
it ;  or  whether  he  will  leap  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
sense  of  prophecy,  and  thereby  render  it  impossible  to  prove 
any  thing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  rather  render  it  pos- 
sible for  every  visionary  dreamer  to  prove  any  thing  there- 
from which  his  fancy  may  foist  into  its  import.  We  have 
made  our  election,  and  we  expect  tQ  abide  by  the  issue !  On 
strict  scripture  exegesis,  we  pijrpose  to  stand  or  fall.  We 
would  commend  to  the  reader  an  article  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  giving  a  "  double  sense^*  to  prophecy,  in  Professor 
Stuart's  "ilints  on  Prophecy,'*  and  thei>  we  would  beg 
leave  by  a  bare  allusion,  which  may  not  be  unlawful  to 
point  him  to  the*20th«  31st  and  22d  chapters  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  as  demanding  an  interpretation  in  harmony  with  the 
interpretation  here  given  of  2  Peter  3d,  both  on  the  ground 
of  scripture  analogy,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic 
import  of  the  language  itself.  We  would  humbly  inquire 
whether  Revelations  21 :  24—27 ;  and  22 :  2,  6, 12, 17,  20, 
are  applicable  to  a  heavenly  state  on  any  consistent  or  ra- 
tional principles  of  interpretation  7  As  well  might  we  apply 
the  last  eleven  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  last  twenty-five 
chapters  of  Isaiah  to  the  heavenly  state  ?  Nothing  but  a 
pre-possessed  theory,  we  are  confident,  could  lead  any  mind 
that  would  carefully  examine,  to  apply  the  teachings  of 
Peter  and  John,  (as  above)  to  any  other  than  the  final  period 
of  this  world's  history.  We  would  here  cite  the  reader  to 
an  exceedingly  able  and  lucid  article  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Bush,  comparing  2  Peter:  3;  and  Revelations 
20th  and  21st,  with  Isaiah  65th  and  66th ;  found  in  the 
**  Hierophant,"  pages  4,  25  and  49,  which,  as  it  is  not  based 
upon  anv  double  sense  interpretation,  (an  error  of  great 
magnitude  in  some  of  Professor  Bush's  interpretations,)  the 
reader  will  find  both  interesting,  and  we  think  unanswera- 
Ue.  There  is  another  class  of  passages,  which  justice  to 
the  sul]gect  would  require  us  to  dwell  upon,  a  class  which 
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seems  directly  or  impliedly  to  assert  the  view  of  the  judg- 
ment we  maintain,  as  for  example,  **  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world,  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  judged;^  and 
whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their 
damnation  slumbereth  not." — John  12:  31,  and  16:  11;  and 
2  Peter  2 :  3.  But  we  have  no  room  for  farther  comment ; 
and  willing  to  leave  to  every  man's  reason  and  candor  to 
settle  the  period  of  the  judgment  in  his  own  mind,  if  the 
common  theory  seem  to  be  unfounded — we  shall  now  draw 
to  a  close  by  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  our  argument, 
and  also  of  the  theory  we  maintain.  Our  reasoning  is  this. 
If  there  be  no  direct  proofs  of  an  intermediate  state,  or  of 
delayed  judgment  in  the  case  of  any  individual ;  if  the  scrip- 
ture testimony  relied  upon  to  prove  either  of  these,  together 
with  a  final,  simultaneous  judgment,  is  equally  compatible 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  judgment  as  maintained 
by  us ;  and  if  there  is  scripture  testimony  that  directly  im- 
plies the  truth  of  our  theory,  we  claim  to  have  established 
our  position.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  1.  That  the  common  theory  is  neither  a 
demand  of  necessity  nor  of  utility.  2.  That  it  is  undefina- 
ble.  3.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  God*s  ways ; 
and,  4.  That  it  is  unreasonable.  Thus  far  the  rational  ar- 
gument.  In  the  scripture  argument  we  have  cited  the  most 
prominent  passages  in  the  New  Testament — those  most 
relied  upon  to  prove  the  common  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
which  being  interpreted  either  by  analogy,  or  by  an  analy- 
sis  of  their  import,  we  have  found  to  be  entirely  wanting  in 
proof  of  any  such  doctrine,  but  rather  to  militate  against 
it!  We  might  have  enlarged  to  any  extent  upon  those 
passages  which  seem  more  directly  to  sustain  our  position, 
out  necessitv  does  not  require  it.  Here  then,  we  stand  ! 
We  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  so  much  as  alludes  to  the 
destruction,  end,  or  desolation  of  this  mundane  sphere,  phys- 
icallv  considered.  We  are  not  capable  of  seeing  what 
would  be  gained  either  by  burning  tt  ovevy  or  burning  it 
upf  in  the  circumstances  in  which  such  an  event  is  expected 
by  the  church  generally.  We  .believe  the  Bible  to  be  given 
to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  not  truths  of  science, 
either  in  the  departments  of  natural  history,  geography, 
agriculture,  geology,  astronomy  or  physics.  We  neither 
know  how  long  this  sphere  has  been  rolling  in  its  orbit,  nor 
how  long  it  will  continue  thus  to  roll.  These  are  the  hid- 
.den  things  which  belong  to  God,  and  which  it  is  not  neces* 
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sary  for  us  to  know.  We  believe  that  God  will  judge  all 
men  righteously ;  that  we  shall  all  *<  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment  seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  :**  and  this  very  idea  pre-supposes  that  the  body 
is  now  put  oflf  for  ever.  We  believe  that  Christ  will  come 
and  call  his  saints  to  Himself;  that  all  shall  be  raised  im- 
mortal  at  death ;  and  then,  and  finally  enter  upon  their 
eternal  award  of  rest  or  wo  I 

The  leading  ideas  conveyed  by  the  term  iudgment  as  used 
in  scripture,  are,  1.  Christ's  reign  and  rule  over  his  saints* 
3.  A  finals  righteous  adjudication  of  awards  to  all  men,  with- 
out reference  to  time,  place  or  manner.  Chrisfs  coming, 
{ali<u,  second  comin^^  is  a  term  emjdoyed  in  three  senses  t 
thus  Christ  comes,  1.  To  convince,  convert  and  sanctify 
souls.  %  To  cause  moral  and  civil  revolutions.  3.  To  take 
his  saints  to  Himself^  and  doom  the  wicked  to  hell.  Th9 
great  truth  intended  by  the  cos^agraiien  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  a  creation  of  new  heavens  and  ^Lrth,is  the  passing 
away  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  where  sin  is  predomi^ 
Bant ;  and  the  intrrauction  of  a  new  onfer  of  things,  where 
holiness  is  predommant.  The  general  judgment  runs  par- 
allel with  the  duration  of  time,  or  rather,  with  the  period  of 
man's  probation  on  earth.  A  general  judgment,  (comuKHify 
mistaken  for  the  judgment^  the  most  general  and  extensive 
of  any  perhaps  in  so  brief  a  period,  according  to  St.  Peter 
and  St  John,  precedes  the  Millenium.  This  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  overthrow  of  anti-Christ  and  a  ter- 
mination of  his  power  on  earth.  Christ  comes  to  the  nations, 
wad  judges  tkem :  He  also  comes  to  individuak,  andjudgeB 
Hem.  AH  these  are  but  miniature  examples,  or  component 
parts  of  the  one  great  **day  of  judgment*  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  world's  history.  A  glorious  and  long-enduring 
millenial,  or  New  Jerusalem  state,  is  the  last  state  of  this 
world's  history  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  How  long  this 
period  will  be,  we  know  not :  it  may  exceed  a  thousand  fold 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rebellion.  Christ  <*  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Such  is  the  theory 
we  maintain.  Reader,  consider  it:  if  wrong,  we  would  bo 
corrected. 
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ARTICLE  DC 

DOCTRIN.E   OP  THE  RESURRECTION. 

FT  PRS8.  ▲.  MAHAN. 

All  the  truths  of  religion,  natural  and  reyealed,  take  theur 
peculiar  form,  coloring,  and  value,  in  human  estimation, 
from  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  idea  of  God,  or  any 
other  truth  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  of  what 
importance  is  it  to  us,  if  this  ^*  intellectual  being"  is  soon  to 
be  '^swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated 
night?''  Take  away  this  one  sreat  truth,  and  nought  is 
leu  us  to  sustain  virtue,  enkindle  hope,  or  alleviate  afflic- 
tion in  the  humanbreast,  and  the  words  grace  and  salvation 
are  words  without  meaning. 

But  the  form  which  this  cardinal  truth  shall  assume  in 
our  mSmis,  as  well  as  the  place  it  shall  occupy  in  our  esti- 
mation, will  be  determined,  in  no  inconsiderable  decree,  by 
the  views  we  entertain  of  this  one  question,  wheuier  the 
inmiortality  of  the  soul  shall  be  in  a  state  purely  spiritual 
and  disembodied,  or  whether  the  immortal  sphrit  shall  then 
as  now  exist  in  connection  with  a  physical  organization. 
The  question  then,  What  is  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  a  question  demanding  a  more 
careful  and  fundamental  udvestigation,  than  it  has  commonly 
received. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  nowhere  speak  of  it 
as  a  new  doctrine,  but  as  a  truth  held  in  common  by  Chris- 
tians and  the  main  body  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Paul,  Acts 
23:  6,  directly  and  positively  affirms  himself  a  Pharisee,  as 
far  as  the  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  con- 
cerned. In  2  Tim.  1 :  10,  Christ  is  said  to  have  rendered 
luminous  to  the  human  mind  this  great  truth.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  as  for  the  first  time, 
revealed  in  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible. 
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As  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  this  doctrine  not  as  a 
truth  for  the  first  time  revealed  through  them,  but  as 
held  by  them  in  its  essential  features,  in  common  with  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  we  will  introduce  what  we  have 
to  say  further  upon  the  subject,  by  a  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  two  leading  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  upon  the  su^ect  The  doctrine  of  the  Phari* 
sees,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  They  held  to  the  existence  of  angelic  beings,  good  and 
bad,  who  had  never  been  connected  with  corporeal  organi- 
zations. 2.  They  held  to  the  existence  of  the  human  soul 
after  death,  in  a  disembodied  state,  a  state  also  of  eternal 
retributions.  3.  Finally,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 
eral resurrection,  in  which  the  souls  of  all  men,  the  holy 
especially,  will  be  reunited  with  corporeal  or  physical  or- 
ganizations. 

All  the  above  propositions  the  Sadducees  denied ;  their 
doctrines  on  this  as  well  as  on  most  other  subjects,  being 
rather  negative  than  positive.  The  following  quotations 
from  Josephus  will  show  clearly  that  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  views  of  these  sects  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
Speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  he  says : 

**  The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet;  and  they 
follow  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  aleo  pay  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years ;  nor  are  they 
so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any  thing  which  they  have  introduced ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not 
tdce  away  from  men  the  freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  their 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  constitution  of  things 
whereby  what  he  wills  is  done,  but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtu- 
ously or  viciously.  IWy  also  believe  that  souls  hsve  an  immortal  vig- 
our in  them,  and  that  under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punim- 
ments,  according  as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life. 
The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison ;  but  the  former 
shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live  a^ain :  on  account  of  which  doc- 
trine they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people :  and 
whatsoever  is  done  al^ut  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is 
performed  according  to  their  directions,  insomuch  that  the  cities  gave 
great  attestations  to  them  on  account  of  their  entire  virtuous  conduct." 
-^Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  3.) 

**  The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed  most  skilful  in  the  ex- 
act interpretation  of  the  laws.  They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence) 
and  to  Grod,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the  contraiy  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  power  of  man.  They  say  that  all  souls  are  incor* 
ruptible,  out  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only  are  removed  into  other 
bodies,  and  thiA  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment. 
Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  the 
ezei^ise  of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public.*'— Joseph.  De  Beil  Jud. 
U.  8.  14.) 
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In  a  speech  to  hb  own  f  oldieniy  dissaading  them  from 
•uiddey  Josephus,  wbo  was  himself  a  profesMd  Pharisee* 
uses  the  following  language : 

«*  Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  depart  out  of  thia  life  eccordiw 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and.  P&7  that  debt  when  He  that  lent  life  & 
pleaeed  to  require  it  bade  again,  enj(^  eternal  famel  that  their  eools 
are  puie  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a  most  hoir  place  in  heaven,  from 
whence  in  the  reroiatioa  <^  ages  they  are  agiin  sent  into  pure  bodiee» 
wiiile  the  souls  of  those  whose  hands  have  acted  maiiy  against  them- 
selvs  are  received  by  the  darliest  place  in  Hades.'* 

Of  the  Sadducees  he  says.  Antiquities,  Book  18,  Chap.  I, 
that  their  doctrine  is,  that** souls  die  with  their  bodies.^ 
Of  course  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  The  Sadducees  were  skeptics.  Their  sentiments, 
consequently,  we  repeat,  were  rather  negative  than  positive. 
What  the  inass  of  religionists  around  them  embodied  in 
their  creed  as  positive  articles  of  iaith,  they  (the  Sadducees) 
denied.  The  Pharisees,  the  leading  sect  of  the  Jewish  na* 
tion,  held  to  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  together 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Both 
these  the  Sadducees  denied. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  doctrines  of  these 
two  sects  in  respect  to  the  subjects  under  consideration  coin- 
cides in  all  respects  with  that  given  upon  the  same  subjects 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  one  exception,  and  here  there 
is  no  disagreement,  the  latter  supplying  only  what  the  for- 
mer has  omitted.  Josephus  affirms  that  the  Pharisees  did 
hold  to  the  final  resurrection  of  the  righteous  ;  but  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  hold  to  that  of  the  wicked,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  From  Acts  24:  15,  we  learn  tfaiat  they  did 
hold  to  *^a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust.** 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  statement  and  elucidation  of 
the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  developed  in 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Orvis  says,  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection^**  or  *  resurrection  of  the  dead*  as  revealed  in 
the  Bihk^  simply  teaches — and  is  designed  simply  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  man*s  immortality.**  Our  position  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  **  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  as  therein  revealed,  is  the  re^union  of  the  human  sohI 
tfiith  a  7UW  and  divinely  c&nsiUuted  physical  organixttion. 
As  this  doctrine  implies  that  of  **  man's  immortality,"  the 
term    resurrection  is  sometimes  used  as   mcluding  bothi 
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ideas.  In  some  instances  abo»  it  is  used  with  special,  and 
we  have  no  objections  to  admitting,  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  idea.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Uie  dead,  as  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth 
the  grounds  of  our  own  convictions,  in  opposition  to  those  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Orvis,  and  others  holding  the  same  sentiments 
with  him,  upon  this  subject. 

I.  The  first  consideration  that  we  adduce  is  the  fact  that 
the  idea  which  we  hold  is  the  identical  view  of  the  subject 
denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  maintained  in 
opposition  their  dogma,  by  our  Savior  and  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  teach- 
mg  of  the  former  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
the  latter  on  this  subject;  in  other  words,  that  what  the 
former  maintained,  the  latter  denied  in  respect  to  it  In  de* 
termining  the  peculiar /orm  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion denied  by  this  sect,  we  determine  that  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament.  What  idea  then  did  the  Sadducees  attach 
to  the  term,  resurrection,  when  they  denied  this  great  truth 
of  inspiration  ?  Mr.  Orvis  affirms  that  it  was  simply  and 
exclusively,  the  idea  of  immortality.  We  affirm,  that  it 
was  that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  consti- 
tuted physical  organization,  after  the  dissolution  of  its  present 
weak  and  corruptible  habitation.  That  we  are  correct  in 
our  view  of  the  subject  a  few  passages  of  scripture  will  ren- 
der quite  evident. 

In  Acts  33 :  8,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  connection  with  and  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  the  existence  of  **  angels,  and  spirit " 
[the  human  soul,]  in  a  disembodied  state.  ,  **  For  the  Sad- 
ducees say  that  ttiere  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both."  Mr.  Orvis  says 
that  we  are  informed  in  this  passage,  that  what  the  Saddu- 
cees intended  by  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  was,  the 
**  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,"  in  an  immortal  state."  Such 
a  construction  of  the  passage  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  the  Greek  language.  The  original  term  here 
rendered  "neither,"  is  never,  we  believe,  used  to  connect 
words  designed  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  in  their 
meaning,  ft  always,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  words, 
as  difiering  in  their  meaning,  either  as  genera  and  species,  or 
by  way  of  opposition,  or  as  belonging  to  difierent  classes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  then  denied  by  the  Saddu- 
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oees  was  a  doctrine  distinct  from  that  of  the  existence  of 
*'  angels  and  spirits."  Wliat  other  doctrine  can  it  be  but 
that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physical  organization? 
In  this  passage  also  they  are  represented  as  denying  this  doc- 
trine in  the  particular  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Pharisees,  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  identical  form 
above  presented.  This,  then,  is  and  must  be  the  form  of  the 
doctrine  denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  held  by 
the  sacred  writers. 

Equally  manifest  is  this  fact  from  certain  ideas  which  this 
sect  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Thev  en- 
tertained the  idea,  as  we  learn  from  Matt.  22 :  28^  Mark  12: 
23,  and  Luke  20:  33,  that  in  the  resurrection  state,  granting 
that  doctrine  to  be  true,  individuals  would  of  course  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  as  mankind  do  now,  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  a  relation  which  creatures  can  sustain  to 
each  other,  only  when  minds  are  connected  with  physical 
organizations.  No  one,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever 
entertained  the  absurdity  that  pure  disembodied  spirits  mar- 
ry and  are  given  in  marriage.  At  least,  the  Sadducees 
entertained  no  such  ideas  of  spirits,  supposing  them  to  exist 
This  is  evident  from  the  remark  of  our  Savior,  that  in 
the  resurrection  mankind  are,  relatively  to  all  sexual  rels- 
tions, ''  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,"  implying  that  in 
the  estimation  of  all,  unembodied  spirits  sustain  no  such 
relation.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  then 
denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  affirmed  by  oar 
Savior  and  the  New  Testament  writers,  is  not  that  of  im- 
mortality, but  that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physi- 
cal organization. 

This,  we  remark  finally,  is  also,  to  our  minds,  undeniaUy 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  form  of  thedoctrine  of  the 
resurrection  denied  by  them  implies  a  state  into  which  the 
soul  does  not  enteratdeath,but  oneyetfuture.  Inthe  case  which 
they  submitted  to  Christ,  Matt.  22 :  23—33,  Mark  12 :  23 
— ^  $  Luke  20 :  27 — 38,  the  individuals  referred  to  were 
all  dead,  that  is,  in  the  resurrection  state,  according  to  Mr. 
Orvis.  The  Sadducees,  however,  refer  to  their  resurrection 
as  an  event  then  future,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
upon  the  subject.    ''  In  the  resurrection,  therefore,  wasx 

THEY  SHAIX  RISE,  whoSC  Wifo  SHAIX  SHE  BE  of  them  t  fof 

the  seven  had  her  to  wife«"  No  individuals  would  adopt 
such  a  form  of  speech  in  respect  to  persons  regarded  as 
already  in  the  resurrection  state.    Christ  and  the  Saddu- 
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cees  then  were  at  issue  i^t  merely  in  respect  to  the  future 
ex'istence  of  the  soul,  but  in  reference  to  a  state  into  which 
it  does  not  enter  at  death,  but  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
event.  In  other  words,  they  were  at  issue  in  respect  to  the 
re-union  of  the  ^oul,  aiW  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  with 
a  physical  organization,  there  being  no  other  question  aside 
from  these,  pertaining  to  the  resurrection,  about  which  they 
could  have  differed. 

Mr.  Orvis  tells  us  that  in  the  ai^gument  of  our  Savior  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Sadducees  He  has  positively  affirmed  that 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  then  in  the 
resurrection  state,  thus  teaching  that  this  state  is  identical 
with  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  or  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  is  the  same  as  that  of  immortality.  ^'But, 
as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  i^ead 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  lam  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  Gk)d  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob! 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living." — Matthew 
22:31,32.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Orvis,  "He  evidently  uses  the 
term  resurrection  as  synonymous  with  immortality ^  or  con- 
tinued existence  after  death."  We  are  not  influenced  by  such 
a  consideration  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  that  time  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  so  intimately  connected  in 
the  public  mind,  with  that  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  that  to  prove  the  latter  was  equivalent  to  the 
the  removal  of  all  objections  against  the  former.  The  argument 
of  the  Savior  then  based  upon  the  revealed  fact  of  the  present 
existence  of  the  patriarclis,  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection in  this  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which  He  designed 
to  prove  it:  it  proves  a  fundamental  element  of  that 
doctrine,  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  d^th,  and  thus  re- 
moves all  objections  against  the  doctrine  itself. 

The  sense  also  in  which  our  Savior  assert^  the  equality  of 
saints  with,  and  their  likeness  to  the  angels,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion state,  is  manifest  from  the  context,  to  wit,  likeness  in 
dignity  and  glory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  sexual  relations,  on  the  other.  Nothing  in  this  lan- 
guage necessarily  implies  likeness  in  aU  respects,  that  is, 
perpetual  existence  in  a  disembodied  state. 

The  fact  too  that  a  learned  scribe  witnessed  the  entire 
conversation  between  the  Sadducees  and  Christ,  and  fully 
apiproved  of  the  manner  in  which  He  treated  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  clearly  evinces  that  He  did  teach  that 
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doctrine  in  a  form  then  generally  accepted  among  the 
Jewsy  in  other  words,  that  He  taught  not  only  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  its  ultimate  re-union 
with  a  physical  organization. 

2.  We  argue  also  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection as  we  have  stated  it,  from  the  fact  that  an  inspired 
apostle  unqualifiedly  avows  not  only  his  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Sadducees,  but  his  agreement  with  the 
Pharisees  in  respect  to  this  doctrine. 

In  Acts  34 :  15,  Paul  asserts  that  he  held  this  doctrine  in 
the  very  form  in  which  his  accusers,  (the  Pharisees,)  held  it. 
**And  have  hope  toward  Gk>d,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust.**  When  arraigned  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  also,  he  affirms  himself  a  Pharisee  in 
respect  to  this  doctrine.  *'But  when  Paul  perceived 
that  the  one  part  were  Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees, 
he  cried  out  in  the  council,  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.  And  when  he  had  so 
said,  there  arose  a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees:  and  the  multitude  was  divided.  For  the  Sad- 
ducees say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  anffel,  nor 
spirit:  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.** — Acts2Z:  ft— 8. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  affirms,  that  the  views  which 
he  entertained  on  this  subject  he  held  in  common  with  this 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  *'And  now  I  stand,  and  am  judged 
for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers : 
unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God 
day  and  night,  hope  to  come.  For  which  hope*s  sake,  king 
Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  V—Acis  26 :  6—8.  The  hope  entertained  by  the 
twelve  tribes  was  that  of  continued  existence  after  death, 
terminating  in  a  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physical  organ- 
ization in  a  state  of  immortal  glory  and  blessedness.  Paul 
must  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  this  form, 
ebe  he  could  not  have  been  an  honest  man  in  thus  avowing 
his  argument  with  his  own  countrymen  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine. 

3.  We  argue  the  truth  of  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  which  we  advocate  from  the  ideas  upon  the 
subject  prevalent  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  were 
under  his  immediate  instruction.    The  question  pertaining 
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lo  die  reBorrection,  iv«s  one  of  the  great  que«t!oiis  \vblcfa 
agitated  and  divided  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time*  From 
t&  fact  tkat  Christ  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dbcnssion  of 
that  question,  it  is  manifest  that  )m  views  upon  it  must  have 
been  «<known  and  read  of  all  men."  His  immediate  follow- 
ers  and  intimate  associates,  especially,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  his  teachmgs  on  a 
subject  in  respect  to  which  ahnost  no  liability  to  mistake 
one^  real  meaning  exists. 

Now  to  us  nothing  ahnost  is  more  evident  than  the  fact 
that  Christ's  immediate  followers  heid  the  then  common 
view  of  this  subject,  and  understood  his  teaching  in  respect 
to  it  accordingly.  Such,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the 
case  with  Paul,  who  spoke  and  wrote  under  the  direct  iur 
spiration  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 

Take  another  example,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
Savior  and  Martha  at  Uie  grave  of  Lazarus.  ^  Jesus  saith  un- 
to  her.  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith  unto  Him,  I 
know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.*' — Jn.  11:  23, 24.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  rise 
again"  and  **  resurrection,"  as  used  in  tms  passage,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doiibt.  They  do  and  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  a  re*union  of  the  soul  with  a  ph3^ical  oroaaization,  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  body  previously  Inhabited,  and  in  the 
next,  with  one  newly  constituted.  The  term  **  resurrec- 
tion" as  here  used,  expresses  the  idea  of  a  general  simulta* 
neons  rising  of  the  dead  in  the  sense  explain^  above.  These 
statements  no  reader  of  common  intelligence  and  candor 
will  call  in  question.  Nor  is  any  form  of  reasoning  requi- 
site to  establish  their  truth.  As  Martha  evidently  used  ihe 
term  in  this  connection,  in  conformity  to  the  general  mean- 
ing attached  to  it,  two  Jbcts  havnig  an  important  bearhig 
upon  present  Inqoiries  stand  rerealed  in  this  passage — the 
imet  that  the  idea  then  entertained  of  the  resurrecUoa,  or 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  expressed  by  these  words, 
was  that  of  a  general  and  simultaneous  re-union  of  departed 
spirits  with  a  newly  constituted  physical  oivanization — imd 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  bad  not  essentiaSy  modified,  but 
rather  confirmtd  the  views  previously  entertauied  by  his 
followers  on  the  subject  Such  facts,  in  opposition  to  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  determine  our  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

4.  But  another  and  a  still  more  decisive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  views  which  we  entertain  is  the  mapifest  fiact. 
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that  the  ideu  which  the  New  Testament  writers  attaohed 
to  the  words,  resurrection,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
rising  again,  when  ajpplied  to  departed  spirits,  took  their 
form  from  and  were  detennined  bv  the  meaning  of  ttiesame 
words  when  applied  to  Chiist  The  doctrine  of  the  resur* 
rection  therein  revealed,  is  visibly  based  upon  that  of  GlirisU 
He  is  represented  as  the  **  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,**  and 
his  resurrection  is  presented  as  tlie  symbol  and  surety  of 
theirs.  We  will  cite  a  few  passages  in  which  Hae  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  is  spoken  of,  in  connection  with  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ 

**  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  d^d,  and  become  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept  But  every  man  in  his  own 
(mler :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  cominp.— 1  Cor.  15 :  20, 23.  •*  The  first-fruits  **  were 
always  of  the  same  nature  precisely  as  that  of  the  grain 
which  thev  represented.  Such  is  here  afiirmed  to  be  the 
relation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  souls  of 
men.  Their  resurrection,  then,  must  be  the  same  in  kind 
as  his,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  applied  to  them 
must  be  the  same  as  when  applied  to  Him. 

Again,  '<  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and 
will  also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power.'* — ICor.  6:  14. 
*'  Kaowing  that  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall 
raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you.** — ^ 
Cor.  4:  14.  Here  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  presented  as 
the  surety  of  that  of  his  people. 

**  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 
captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them. 
Being  grieved  that  they  taudit  the  people,  and  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  thedeail.** — ActB,4: 1,2. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  <*  preached  through  [in]  Christ 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,**  is  obvioudy,  and  to  our 
minds  undeniaUy  this,  that  the  apostles  made  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  the  stand  point  or  great  central  truth  from  and 
through  which  they  elucidated,  confirmed  and  established 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  **  resurrection  from  the  dead.** 
In  their  teachings  this  doctrine  took  its  form  from  and  rested 
upon  that  great  event 

The  same  fact  is  fuUy  disclosed  in  that  portion  of  the  dis* 
course  of  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  which  relates  to  the  resur* 
rection  of  Christ  together  with  the  remarks  of  the  saci^ 
historian  upon  the  subject  t 
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**  Because  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will 
judge  the  world  In  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  He  hath 
ordained:  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
that  He  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  when  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked:  and 
others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.** — Acts, 
17:  31,32.  The  only  form  in  which  Paul  spake  of,  or  al- 
luded to,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  a  simple  allu* 
sion  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  speaking  of 
the  latter  event,  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  brought  before  his 
bearers  that  doctrine  itself,  thus  evincing,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sacred  historian,  that  doctrine  took  its  peculiar 
form  from  that  event 

Once  more,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  appealed  to  bv  the 
sacred  writers  as  an  unanswerable  refutation  of  all  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  **  Now  if 
Christ  he  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say 
some  among  you  that  tliere  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead? 
But  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not 
risen :  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God;  because  we  have  testiied  of  God  that  he 
raised  up  Christ:  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the 
dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 
rased." — 1  Corinthians  15 :  13 — 16.  We  reserve  our  par- 
ticular remarks  upon  this  passage  for  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  article.  We  adduce  it  here  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  relations,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sacred 
writers,  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  relation  is  this:  the  fact 
of  Christ's  resurrection  being  admitted,  all  the  objections  to 
the  doctrine  under  consideration  are  without  weight.  That 
event  must  be  admitted.  Therefore  such  objections  are 
groundless. 

Now  such  being  the  relations  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  this  doctrine,  when  we  have  determined  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "resurrection,**  "rise  again,**  "risen  from  the 
dead,**  &c.,  as  applied  to  Christ,  we  have  determined  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  doctrine  under  consider- 
ation, as  developed  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
CM'the  truth  of  this  proposition  we  see  not  how  there  can  be 
any  reasonable  doubt.  But  of  the  meaning  of  these  words 
whuen  applied  to  Christ,  there  can  be  no  possibilitv  of  mis- 
take.    When  thus  applied,  they  never,  in  any  solitary  in- 
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stance,  mean,  or  can  be  made  td  mean  ^oontimied  exbtence 
after  death.*'  If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  He  had  no  ex- 
istence at  all  from  the  time  when  He  expired  apon  the  creas 
till  the  third  day  subsequent  to  that  erent  For  on  this  day^ 
and  not  before,  did  He  rise  from  the  dead,  or  enter  into  the  . 
resurrection  state.  On  this  pohit  the  entire  testhnonjr  of 
the  New  Testament  is  perfecdy  positiTe  and  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  being  nusunderstood.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
in  fact  just  what  we  have  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  resur* 
rection  to  be,  to  wit,  a  re-unioo  of  the  soul  widi  a  newly 
constituted  physical  oreanusation.  Such  then  must  be  the 
character  of  the  genenu  resurrection  from  the  dead;  or  the 
sacred  writers  have  wholly  deceived  us  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lations  of  the  resurrection  of  Ghrlst  to  this  doctrine. 

The  fixed  and  chanffeless  laws  of  ^interpretation  require 
such  a  construction  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  this  subject,  especially  when  appGed  to  particular  pas- 
sages* Take,  in  illustration,  the  foUewing  verse,  cited  abov*e. 
^  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  »  not  Christ  ra»ed.''  All 
the  laws  of  interpretation  require  us  to  attach  the  same 
fundamental  meaning  to  the  term  ^  rise,'*  and  *^  raised^''  in  the 
two  opposite  clauses  of  this  verse.  But  the  meaning  of  tbm 
latter  term  is  determined  with  absolute  certainty  In  the  pre^ 
ceding  part  of  the  chapter.  ^For  I  delivered  unto  you  finrt 
of  all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  ibr 
our  sins  according  to  the  sariptnres;  and  that  He  was  bmied^ 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scri|i^ 
tures.»*— 1  Carinthtans  16 :  3, 4.  The  term  •*  raised,**  then, 
as  appKed  to  Christ,  means,  bevond  all  controversy,  the 
re»union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  constituted  physicd  or* 
ganization,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  till  the  third  day^ 
subsequent  to  his  crucifixion.  Such  also  most  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  <*rise**  as  applied  to  all  the  dead  in  the  preceding 
clause  of  the  verse. 

Overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  the  meanmg  of  the 
words  **  rise,"  ^  risen,**  **  rose  again,**  and  **  resurrection,** 
as  applied  to  the  dead  generally  throughout  1  Corindklana 
15,  is  to  be  determined  by  their  known  meaning  when  ap« 
plied  to  Christ,  (a  fiict  demanded  in  die  connections,  io 
which  the  words  are  i»ed  throughout  this  chapter,  and  d)s<- 
manded  by  all  correct  laws  of  inteipretation,)  has  occa^^ 
rioned  all  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Orvis  has  fiiHen  ift 
his  explanation  of  this  chapter.  This  is  all  Ike  reply  thttt 
we  deem  requbite  to  what  he  has  writ^n  upon  thia  chapter. 
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5.  We  remark,  fmaUy,  that  there  are  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which,  to  usy  are  without  meaniug,  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  we  have  defined  it, 
is  not  the  true  form  of  that  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  Take  as  an  example  and  illustration  of  this 
proposition,  1  Thess.  4 :  13 — 17 ;  "  But  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
<\sleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the 
Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  Then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord."  The  known  meaning  of  the  words  "  rose 
again,"  as  applied  to  Christ,  in  verse  14,  determines  that  of 
the  phrase, "  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  in  verse 
16.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  re-union  of  the  soul 
with  a  newly  constituted  physical  organization.  So  must 
that  of  the  saints  be.  Else  we  have  no  fixed  principles  of 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  word  ?  But  there  are  other 
truths  taught  in  this  passage,  wholly  incompatible  with  any 
other  view  of  the  'doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  We  are 
here  taught, 

1.  That  when  Christ  comes.  He  will  bring  with  Him  the 
spirits  of  departed  saints. 

2.  That  those  who  are  then  alive  upon  the  earth,  will 
not  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  before  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus ;  but  that  the  latter  will  enter  into  that 
state  before  the  former.  "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  [be  before, 
or  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  before]  them  which  are 
asleep."  "  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  that  is,  enter 
into  that  state  before  the  living  do. 

3.  That  the  living  being  then  changed,  or  introduced  into 
the  state  referred  to,  shall  ascend  with  those  previously 
raised,  to  '<  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 

4.  All  the  evients  here  described  are  represented  as  being 
future  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written.  Now  if 
we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  we  have 
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MEplained  it,  the  meaning  of  this  .paange  »  quite  maniieBt 
and  all  the  statements  made  thereint  are  perfectly  consistattt 
with  one  another.  The  truths  revealed  also  are  deeply  in- 
teresting and  important.  But  what  shall  we  think  o/  the 
fisicts  here  stated,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  words,  ^  res* 
urrection,"  ^  rise/'  ''  raised,"  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  dead, 
mean  simply  and  exclusively,  continv»d  existenoe  after 
death  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **  we  who  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord?"  These 
,words  imply  that  when  tl^at "  coming  "  occurs,  whatever  it 
may  be,  some  are  alive  upon  the  earth,  and  others  not  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  before  us,  all  are  alike  alive  when 
that  event  occurs,  its  occurrence  being  to  every  man,  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.     What  also  is  the  meaning  of  the 

declaration,  "  we  who  are  alive  and  remam shall  not 

prevent  [be  before]  them  that  ai^  asleep  ? "  If  all  vam 
enter  the  resurrection  state  at  the  moment  of  death,  need 
we  be  informed  that  we  who  are  now  alive,  and  shall  con* 
tinue  so  till  death,  shall  not  enter  into  that  state  before 
those  will  who  have  already  been  in  it  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  inspiration  given  to  reveal  to  us 
such  mysteries  as  this  ?  We  think  not  The  spirit  of  in- 
spiration  might  as  well  be  given  to  inform  us,  that  our  pos- 
terity who  shall  come  into  the  world  a  thousand  yean 
hence,  shall  not  be  born  before  Enoch  and  the  ancient  Pa- 
triarchs. 

Again,  **  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will 
also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power." — I  Cor.  6 :  14.  **  Know- 
ing, that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up 
us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you." — 2  Cor.  4 : 
14  These  verses  we  have  already  noticed  under  another 
head.  They  deserve,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  th»  coo- 
nection.  We  know  perfectly-  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
'*  raised  up,"  as  applied,  in  the  first  clause  of  each,  to  Jesos 
Christ  It  means  and  can  mean,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
nothing  else  than  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  con- 
stituted physical  organizaticm.  Now  on  what  principle  of 
interpretation,  are  we  to  understand  the  words  "  raised  up,'* 
in  the  clauses  succeeding,  in  a  totally  diflferent  sense  7  Why 
should  these  words  when  applied  to  Christ  be  understood  in 
one  sense  exclusively,  and  when  applied  to  saints  in  the  same 
connection  be  understood  in  a  totally  different  sense  !  For 
ourselves,  we  are  all  afloat  in  respect  to  any  setded  princi- 
ples of  interpreting  the  sacred  word,  on  such  a  supposition. 
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We  can  never  make  sueb  havoc  of  the  sacred  text,  for  the 
sake  of  any  theory  or  form  of  Christian  doctrine  whatever. 

The  whole  argument  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians^ 
In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  most  manifest- 
ly proceeds,  as  it  appears  to  us  upon  the  supposition,  that  in 
that  state,  the  soul  will  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  body,  that  is 
be  connected  with  a  physical  organization.  **  But  some  man 
will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come  ?  "  The  foundation  of  the  main  objection 
urged  against  this  doctrine,  rests  wholly  upon  this  one  idea, 
the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  constituted  physical 
organization.  **  With  what  body  do  they  come?"  If  the 
apostle  had  held  and  designed  to  teach  that  the  resurrection 
is  simply  continued  existence  after  death,  here  was  the 
tinoie  for  him  to  have  stated  the  fact,  and  to  have  removed 
the  important  misapprehension  of  his  real  views  which  the 
objection  above  staled  impli^«  But  he  does  no  such  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  meets  the  objection  on  the  assumption 
that  the  soul,  in  the  state  referred  to*  will  be  re-united  with 
a  real  body.  This,  then,  must  be  the  doctrine  of  the  res'ur* 
rection,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  conliiderations  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  on 
which  our  views  of  this  gi*eat  doctrine  rest  As  such  they 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  further 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  following  additional  remarks, 
are  also  deemed  worthy  of  an  attentive  consideration. 

1.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  .  the  teachings  of  the 
soriptures  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  that 
aaserts  or  implies,  that  the  soul,  in  that  state,  will  inhabit  the 
same  body  as  now,  or  that  its  new  habitation  will  be  con- 
stituted of  the  same  materials  as  those  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  old.  Nor  do  they  convey  to  us  any 
infc»rmation  in  respect  to  the  particular /orm  of  our  immortal 
habitation.  On  these  points  there  is  an  absolute  silence 
tharoughoot  the  Bible,  and  most  manifestly  in  all  the  rev- 
elations of  the  New  Testament  upon  the  subject.  All  the 
information  conveyed  to  the  believer  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  shall  we  then  be  ?  is  .embraced  simply  in  the  two 
great  facts,  that  ^^  a  body''  is  prepared  for  us,  and  that  that 
body  shall  be  ^  fashioned  like  imto  Christ's  dorious  body.*^ 
fVom  whence  the  materials  which  enter  into  me  composition 
of  that  body  are  derived,  and  of  what  particular  form  it  shall 
be,  a  perfect  silence  is  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 
Dr.  Young  certainly  traveled  quite  out  of  the  record,  and 
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mistook  the  wild  shadbwings  of  faia  own  disordered  fancy  for 
the  teachinffs  of  inspiration,  when  his  imagination  Ixidied 
forth  the  following  conception  of  the  resurrection. 

**  Now  monuments  prove  faithfiil  to  their  trust, 
And  render  back  their  long^-committed  dust ; 
Now  ckarnels  rattle ;  scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  dusky  sky. 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  conrasion  fly ; 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  these  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  fhune.** 

Similar  representations  of  the  resurrection  which  we  not 
tmfrequently  meet  with  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of 
sober  theologians,  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  render 
perfectly  absurd,  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  men,  a  great 
truth  of  inspiration,  a  truth  against  whicii,  when  shadowed 
forth  in  the  simple,  majestic  and  sublime  form  in  which  in- 
spiration has  revealed  it,  the  reason  of  no  philosopher,  saint, 
or  savage  can  bring  an  objection. 

%  The  utter  groundlessness  of  Professor  Bush's  main  ob- 
jections against  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection, becomes  manifeat  at  once,  in  the  light  of  the  view 
of  the  subject  above  presented.  His  objections  rest  almost 
wholly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  two  assumptions,  to  wit,  that 
the  only  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  has 
been  held  by  the  church,  has  been  that  of  the  re-union  of  the 
soul  with  the  identical  body  which  it  now  inhabits,  that  lx)dy 
re-organized,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  really  and  truly  the  same 
then  as  now — and  that  if  this  be  not  the  true  view  of  the  doc* 
trine,  his  own  must  be.  Now  we  would  reply  in  the  first 
instance,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  this  is  the  exclusive,  if  it  has  been  the  general  form  in 
which  this  doctrine  has  been  held  by  evangelical  Christians. 
But  suppose  that  it  is,and  that  this  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine 
is  not  true,  there  is  still  a  wide  and  impassible  chasm  between 
such  a  fact,  and  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  theory  of 
Professor  Bush  is  or  must  be  the  true  one.  It  may  be  true  that 
that  not  a  solitary  particle  of  the  present  shall  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  resurrection  body,  and  yet  that  the  soul 
does  not  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  at  death  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  be  ^  raised  incorruptible,''  on 
the  other.  A  book  possessing  less  logical  consecutiveness 
than  that  of  Professor  Bush,  we  have  seldom  read. 
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3.  We  remark,  that  to  the  unperverted  reason  of  man,  no 
objections  intrinsic  in  the  doctrine  itself,  does  or  can  lie 
agednst  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
and  as  we  judge,  it  stands  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  question, ''  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?"  must  forever 
silence  all  objections  against  the  doctrine  as  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  simultaneous  resurrection  is  concerned. 
That  reasons  of  infinite  weight  do  not  exist  in  the  divine 
mind  for  such  an  occurrence,  our  intelligence  can  not  deny. 
The  supposition  that  the  soul  enters  at  death  into  a  fixed 
and  changeless  state,  or  that  it  will  in  the  progress  of  the  di- 
vine government,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,"  which  God  may  see  fit  to  create,  become  re- 
united with  a  physical  organization,  either  supposition  is 
in  itself  equallv  credible,  and  the  question,  Which  is  true  7 
must  be  wholly  a  matter  of  inspiration.  The  world  on 
which  we  now  dwell  is  an  orb  newly  constituted  out  of  an  old 
one  long  since  passed  away, and  which  was  inhabited  by  orders 
of  sentient  existences  now  wholly  unknown.  What  changes 
the  future  exigences  of  Jehovah's  empire  may  require  in  "  the 
heavens  and  earth  which  now  are,"  and  what  relations  we  shall 
sustain  to  those  new  orders  of  things,  ail  such  objects  we 
should  be  "  willingly  ignorant  of,"  and  not  attempt  by  philos- 
ophy to  explain  facts  of  which  we  do  and  can  know  nothing. 

4.  We  remark  finally,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
lion,  as  we  have  elucidated  it,  is  not  only  not  unreasonable 
in  itself,  but  presents  to  the  vision  of  the  believer  one  of  the 
suUimest  objeetd  of  faith  of  whioh  we  can  form  a  concep- 
tion.    That   "Christ  was  raised   firom  the  dead  by  the 

flory  of  the  Father,"  and  that  he  is  now*  an  inhabitant  of  a 
odv  infinitely  glorious  in  itself,  though  we  know  not  the  par- 
ticular form  thereof,  are  facts  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  in- 
spired word.  When  these  facts  stand  out  distinct  before  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,when  he  thinks  what  that  incarnate  Word 
iS|  and  what  must  be  the  glory  of  his  present  eternal  visible  hab- 
itation, what  a  conception  that  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  com- 
ing ages,  and  at  the  very  period  which  he  himself  would  choose, 
he  too  will  be  an  inhabitant  of  an  immortal  body, '' fashioned 
like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  For  ourselves  we  feel  no 
desire  to  have  our  faith  separated  from  such  an  idea  as  that. 
Here  we  close  our  imperfect  cogitations  on  "  this  great 
argument,"  reserving  our  thoughts  upon  the  Judgment  Day 
for  a  future  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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ARTICLE  X, 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  AND 
VOLUNTARY  REFORMATORY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

BY  RSV.  JOHN  A,  AJ^LESf  COOH's  CORNERS,  OHIO. 

A  review  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Evarts*  position  "  The  Chwrck 
the  only  organization  appointed  or  authorized  by  CM  for 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.** 

One  of  the  moral  problems  which  we  should  continualljr 
seek  to  solve,  is  this.  Since  God  works  by  means,  what  in- 
strumentality, which  He  will  most  bless,  can  we  employ  to 
secure  the  highest  well-being  of  the  universe  7  How  can  we 
labor  so  as  most  successfully  to  turn  men  to  righteousness — 
to  induce  in  them  that. state  of  mind  which  is  the  necessary 
and  unalterable  condition  of  happiness.  One  element  in  a 
correct  solution  of  this  problem,  according  to  our  author,  is 
to  eschew  all  voluntary  organized  societies  except  the 
church  and  its  peculiar  instrumentalities  and  agencies.  My 
efforts  to  solve  it  have,  however,  resulted  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  conclusion,  namely,  voluntary  reformatory  soci- 
eties, are  providential  institutions,  needed  by  the  church  and 
the  world,  designed  by  God  to  accomplish  a  great  good,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  Christians. 
They  are  not  in  fact,  or  in  theory,  rivals  of  the  diurch  in 
doing  good,  nor  are  they  designed  to  supplant  or  destroy 
the  church,  but  to  assist  and  enable  her  to  do  the  work  God 
has  commissioned  her  to  engage  in. 

To  understand  Bro.  Evarts'  position,  it  is  necessary  to 
know, 

1.  What  he  means  by  *'  the  church.''  He  has  sufficiently 
defined  the  term.  *<  The  church''  is  the  different  denomi- 
nation.   In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  he  uses  the  term. 
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**  The  churchy^  bis  language  is,  **  is  a  perman^t  organiza- 
tion with  all  the  necessary  offices  and  i^ents,"  &c.  Again, 
**  Luther's  faith  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties  of  reforming 
the  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt  church  of  that  time. 
Tbe  faith  of  modem  reformers  abandons  the  church  much 
less  corrupt.*'  Again,  **  it  is  evident  that  there  were  many 
spiritual  members  in  the  church  when  reform  societies  arose, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  church  as  a  body  was  not  in  a  spir- 
itual state."  Now  since  "  the  church"  is  an  "  organization 
with  all  the  necessary  officers  and  agents,"  and  at  times  is 
"  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt,"  it  can  not  mean  the  sum 
total  of  all  believers  in  all  ages  and  countries,  nor  "  all  be- 
lievers under  the  gospel  dispensation,  all  who  are  truly  con- 
verted," for  in  this  sense  "  the  church"  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion with  with  "  officers  and  agents,"  nor  is  it  ever  "  de- 
plorably sunken  and  corrupt."  Brother  Evarts  informs  us 
that  "  it  matters  not,"  if  we  understand  by  "  the  church" 
**  the  different  denominations,"  and  his  language  shows  most 
conclusively  that  he  intends  by  "  the  church"  the  present 
organized  denominations. 

z.  It  is  also  necessary  to  understand  what  he  means  by 
"  sin  and  moral  evil."  Sin  he  does  not  define,  but  probably 
uses  it  correctly,  in  the  sense  of  "  transgressions  of  law." 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  sin,  or  else  he 
means  by  it  something  back  of  volitions  in  the  nature  of 
motives  or  state  of  heart,  a  state  of  heart  back  of  vo- 
lition. **To  remove  sin,"  he  says,  "the  heart  must  be 
changed  and  the  motives  purified."  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  he  holds  that  there  Asin  in  the  nature  of  motives,  prior 
to  volition,  but  I  think  not,  and  on  the  whole  think  he  uses 
the  term  sin  correctly. 

"  Moral  evil "  is,  he  tells  us,  "  the  consequence  of  sin,  its 
effects,  its  results."  "All  moral  evil  is  simply  the  conse- 
quence of  sin,  as  pain  is  the  consequence  of  disease." 
Again,  "  to  undertake  to  remove  moral  evil  except  by  re- 
moving sin,  its  cause."  Again,  "  to  remove  moral  evil,  only, 
leaving  sin,  its  cause."  The  consequence  of  sin,  then, 
is  "  moral  evil,"  the  suffering,  poverty,  wars,  ignorance,  &c,, 
are  "  moral  evils."    This  is  all  plain. 

3.  We  have  now,  as  the  agent,  the  organized  denomina- 
tions, and  as  the  objects,  sin  and  its  consequences.  What  is 
this  agent  to  do  to  these  objects  7  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
"Reform  them,"  "  remove  them."  Our  author  uses  the  term 
"  to  reform"  and  "to  remove"  as  convertible  terms,  and  he 
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means  by  them,  to  destroy  or  annihilate  their  present  ex- 
istence, or  prevent  them  from  coming  into  existence.  Thus, 
poverty  is  often  an  effect  of  sin.  It  is  "  reformed"  when  it 
is  annihilated — when  it  is  no  longer  in  being — ^when  the 
poor  ceases  to  be  poor. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  Brother  Evarts'  position. 
It  is  this* 

The  different  denominations  are  the  only  organizations 
that  God  approves  of  to  destroy  sin  and  its  consequences. 
He  Says  nothing  about  reforming  the  sinner — purifying  the 
heart,  &c.,^ "  sin**  and  its  consequences  are  to  be  reformed — 
annihilated — and  no  organization  except  the  church  may 
lift  a  finger  to  do  "  any  part  of  the  work"  on  pain  of  God*s 
displeasure,  and  the  fearful  retribution  of  the  "  great  day  of 
his  wrath,*' 

In  developing  his  theory  he  says  many  things  to  which  I 
am  strongly  opposed.  I  can  not  believe  them  true.  After 
a  careful  examination,  I  am  satisfied  that  iiis  theory  is  not 
only  baseless,  but  detrimental  both  to  the  church  and  the 
world.    And, 

I.  He  aflirms  of  this  church — these  denommations,  that 
it  *'  is  a  permanent  organization,  with  all  the  necessary  of- 
ficers and  agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  nu>ral  evil 
which  may  or  can  appear  either  within  or  out  of  the  church." 

Is  this  true  7  If  it  is,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good, 
does  not  the  church  reform  it  all  ?  Why  does  it  suffer  sin 
and  its  fearful  consequences,  to  curse  the  church  and  the 
world  ?  It  has  power  to  remove  i^all,  not  only  all  actual 
sin,  but  all  possible  sin.  Does  ^judge  it  best  that  sin 
should  abound  ?  What  fearful  guilt  most  belong  to  it,  if 
she  has  this  power,  and  does  not  exert  it !  More,  this  afiii-ma- 
tion  can  not  be  true,  for  admitting  that  Grod  grants  his  aid, 
the  church,  even  if  all  its  members  from  this  time  should  do 
all  their  duty,  cannot,  by  any  possibility  reform  aU  sin  and 
moral  evil  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  (1.)  Moral  evil  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  and  some  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  already  committed  will  appear,  in  spite  of  all  the  church 
can  do,  down  to  the  end  of  time.  (3.)  Sinners  will  live  on 
the  earth  until  the  end  of  it,  and  the  consequences  of  thmr 
sin  will  appear  notwithstanding  all  the  church  can  do. 
Hence  the  church  has  not  **  all  the  necessary  ofiicers  and 
agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  moral  evil  that  may  or 
can  appear," 
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3.  Mr.  Evarts  teaches  that  the  church-  has  adopted  the 
correct  standard  in  reference  to  all  moral  questions :  so  that 
if  a  society  is  oi^anized  with  a  standard  **  more  or  less 
strict"  than  that  of  the  church  in  respect  to  any  subject,  it 
IS  an  attempt  **  to  set  up  our  judgment  against  God  and 
treat  his  standard  with  contempt,"  **  The  very  formation  of 
another  organization  pre-supposes  another  than  the  Bible 
standard.  When  Mr.  Evarts  will  show  that  the  standard 
of  the  church,  which,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  justified 
slavery,  when  anti-slavery  societies  arose,  was  the  Bible 
standard ;  and  that  the  Bible  standard  is  identical  with  the 
standard  of  the  church  which  permits  its  members  to  carry 
their  grain  to  the  still — and  feed  that  xoorm  whose  poison  is 
destroying  the  happiness  of  thousands,  and  keeps  up  the 
stream  of  death,  I  will  yield  the  point.  The  notorious  fact 
is,  the  standard  of  the  church  is  not  the  Bible  standard— it 
is  not  Grod's  standard — it  is  too  low.  What  is  the  standard 
of  the  church  in  respect  to  holiness  ?  Is  it  not  that  men 
who  live  all  their  days  in  sin  may  be  good  Christians  ? 

3.  Mr.  Evarts  affirms  that  a  society  which  directly  or  in- 
directly,  intentionally  or  unintentionally  'decreases  the 
responsibility /eft  by  the  church"  is  a  supplanter,  a  rival  or- 
ganization." The  idea  is  this :  if  the  church,  however  wick- 
edly or  however  rightly,  feels  less  responsibility  to  supply 
the  world  with  Bibles,  because  a  Bible  society  has  been  or- 
ganized, this  Bible  society  is  a  rival  of  the  church,  an  enemy 
to  it,  and  should  by  all  means  be  crushed.     Who  believes  it  7 

4.  "  The  fact,"  says  our  brother,  "  that  any  society  em- 
braces other  than  Grod^s  professed  people,  shows  clearly  that 
it  is  not,  and  was  not  designed  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
Such  society  is  '<  an  attempt  at  improvement  on  God's  plan 
of  reform."  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract,  Temperance,  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Moral  Reform  Societies,  then,  are  attempts  at 
improvement  on  God's  plan  of  reform !  (1.)  If  this  position 
Is  tenable,  it  is  wrong  to  receive  aid  from  impenitent  men  to 
build  churches,  support  ministers,  send  away  missionaries,  or 
any  good  work.  Every  missionary  who  co-operates  with  a 
society  that  receives  aid  from  impenitent  men,  violates  this 
position.  Every  church  that  receiver  one  cent  from  non- 
professors,  is  wrong.  Hence  every  missionary,  and  every 
church,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  attempting  this  improvement 
on  God's  plan  of  reform  1  for  they  all  receive  aid  from  im- 
penitent men.  (2.)  This  position  makes  the  question,  whether 
a  society  **  is  a  supplanter,"  or  **  an  attempt  at  improve- 
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ipent,"  ot  not,  turn  on  a  distinction  in  the  absence  of  any 
diflferences.  We  may  organize  a  society  of  drunken  pro* 
fessora  or  glaveholding  churcb-membersy  and  all  is  well,  pro- 
vided  our  societiea  are  perfect  drones — *'  do  no  part  of  the 
work,"  nor  ^*  decrease  the  responsibility /«&  by  the  church:*' 
but  if  we  set  an  impenitent  man  at  reforming  inebriatest 
or  liberating  slav^,  or  sending  'Bibles  to  the  destitute,  our 
society  is  an  unrighteous  *' attempt  at  improvement,**  an 
outrage  against  God  and  every  thing  good.  Now  as  many 
«*  professed  people  of  God"  are  children  of  the  devil,  and 
are  known  to  be  such,  to  make  a  distinction  between  them 
and  non-professors,  is  making  a  distinction  without  a  shad- 
ow of  difference*  Is  co-operation  with  hypocrites  more 
pleasing  to  God,  than  with  men  who  do  not  add  to  their 
other  crimes  that  of  hypocrisy  ? 

5.  Our  author  thinks  it  wrong  to  organize  a  society  to  ^  do 
an>y  part  of  the  work,"  laid  on  the  church.  Is  it  wrong  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens  7  Does  a  benevolent  man  rob 
a  poor  widow  of  needed  discipline,  when  he  helps  her  feed 
and  clothe  her  family  7  Is  it  robbing  the  church  and  dis^ 
pleasing  to  God,  for  his  children  to  induce  impenitent  men  to 
help  send  off  the  missionaries  who  are  waiting  for  means 
to  go  to  the  heathen  world  7 

6.  Mr.  Evarts  represents  God  as  looking  ^  to  the  church 
for  the  reform  of  every  vice."  Is  this  true  7  God  does  not 
look  to  the  church  to  accomplish  what  He  knows  it  will  not : 
nor  does  He  look  to  it  to  do  impossibilities.  But  to  reform 
every  vice  is  to  the  church  impossible. 

7.  We  are  told  that  "  to  invite"  impenitent  men  to  be 
co-laborers  with  Christians  in  doing  good  **  is  a  bold  at^ 
tempt  to  prove  false  the  assertions  of  the  Uessed  SaVior, 
M  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and  "  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God."  Has  Christ  said,  if  ye  labor 
with  impenitent  men  as  helpers  in  doing  good,  I  will  not  be 
with  you  7  Is  it  the  **  friendship  of  the  world"  to  labor 
with  impenitent  men  to  support  missionaries  in  Jamaica  7 
If  it  is,  I  have  all  unwittingly  sinned,  for  I  have  co-operated 
with  impenitent  persons  to  do  this,  and  verily  thought  I  was 
right  Mr.  Evarts  wisely  rdfratned  from  undertakii^  to 
STOW  how  such  co-operation  was  attempting  to  prove 
Christ's  sayings  false. 

8.  Mr.  Evarts  has  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of 
oo-operation.  ^*  It  b  clear  that  unconverted  persons  caa 
never  act  on  Christian  principles,  and  if  Christians  unitt 
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with  them  it  must  be  upon  their  principles,  worldly,  selfisht 
unholy  principles."  The  only  thing  that  is  ckar  about  this 
IS  its  want  of  truthfulness.  The  union  spoken  of  is  such  union 
as  is  necessary  for  two  men  to  have,  one  a  saint,  the  other 
a  sinner  in  order  to  co-operate  to  accomplish  a  given  end. 
Mr.  Evarts  assumes  that  both  must  be  alike  subjectively — 
have  the  same  "principles" — intentions.  This  is  not  the  case. 
A  Christian  is  one  who  is  subjectively  right — has  right  in- 
tentions. A  sinner  is  subjectively  wrong — ^has  wrong  or 
selfish  intentions.  Objectively  the  Christian  may  be  either 
right  or  wrong ;  so  may  the  sinner.  Hence  a  Christian 
and  an  unconverted  person  may  be  united  in  accomplishing 
a  given  object — each  may  really  desire  to  accomplish  that 
objects  be  united  in  the  end — co-operate  to  secure  it,  while 
subjectively  they  are  moral  antipodes.  Take,  as  an  object — 
the  reformation  of  a  drunkard.  Any  person  who  labors  to 
secure  this  is  objectively  right  in  this  particular.  To  secure 
this  end  a  Christian  and  an  impenitent  person  can  co-oper-> 
ate — ^work  together  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  All  that 
such  union,  or  co-operation  implies  is  objective  union — . 
union  as  to  the  objects,  and  not  subjective  union,  or  being 
subjectively  alike.  Parents,  one  of  whom  is  a  Christian, 
and  the  other  not,  can  co-operate  to  educate  their  children 
— can  be  united  on  the  object — ^while  they  are  subjectively 
difierent.  Hence,  although  an  unconverted  person  will  not 
act  on  Christian  principles,  or  be  subjectively  right,  he 
may  be  objectively  so,  and  union  with  him  to  accomplish  a 
right  end,  is  not  adopting  his  selfish  principle.  It  is  best  for 
the  world,  and  hence  our  duty  to  induce  all  men  to  be  both 
subjectively  and  objectively  right,  so  far  as  we  can.  It  is 
also  our  duty  to  prevail  on  men  who  will  not  be  right  sub- 
jectively to  be  right  objectively  so  far  as  we  are  able.  A^ 
intemperate  man,  for  example,  is  subjectively,  and  so  far  as 
providing  for  his  family  is  concerned,  objectively  wrong.  If 
we  can  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  support 
his  family  with  right  intentions,  and  can  induce  him,  so  far 
as  his  family  are  concerned,  to  be  objectively  right  though 
not  from  right  intentions,  we  ought  to  do  it.  Mr.  Evarts 
seems  to  have  overlooked  this  entirely.  It  is  well-pleasing 
to  Gk>d  to  have  his  children  influence  men  to  be  objectively 
right.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  rich  men  to  be  Christians,  and 
use  their  substance  to  convert  the  world.  It  is  objectively 
right  for  a  rich  man  to  devote  his  wealth  to  this  end.  If 
be  will  not  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  will  unite  in  a  society  to 
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advance  this  good  end,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  him  into 
such  society,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  this  good  end,  whaU 
ever  his  intentions  may  be.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  subjec- 
tively right,  while  he  is  objectively  so,  does  not  prevent 
Christians  from  co-operating  with  him,  and  still  be  subjec- 
tively right. 

Again,  it  is  often  wrong  for  one  Christian  to  co-operate 
with  another,  since  Christians  may  be,  and  often  are  objec- 
tively wrong.  A  few  months  since  some  Christians  were 
operating  to  elevate  a  slave-holding  warrior  to  the  office  of 
President.  Many  other  Christians  believed  this  wrong, 
hence  co-operation  between  these  two  portions  of  Christians 
was  wrong  so  far  as  this  object  was  concerned. 

9.  Mr.  Svarts  asserts  **  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  other** 
organization  than  the  church  **  for  any  purpose  -except  it  be 
to  enable  men  to  get  the  measure  of  their  own  wisdom,'' 
&C.  The  denominational  organization,  then,  are  the  only 
ones  we  need  to  work  out  the  ends  of  benevolence — the  only 
channel  through  which  human  activity  can  property  flow* 
Is  this  true  ?  Civil  government  is  an  organization.  It  is  a 
necessary  organization,  in  order  to  secure  the  ends  of  be- 
nevolence, and  is  not  the  church  ?  Hence  there  is  need  of 
some  organization  besides  denominational  organization.  In 
order  to  escape  this  objection  to  his  theory,  Mr.  Evarts 
says,  "  Political  and  fanuly  government  have  their  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  not  human  inventions." 
How  does  he  know  civU  government  is  not  a  human  inven- 
tion ?  Simfdy  because  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of 
benevolence.  If  this  proves  it  a  divine  institution,  then  may 
many  of  the  present  societies  claim  to  be  of  divine  origin,  for 
sure  I  am  they  are  needed.  But  Mr.  Evarts  himself  being 
judge,  is  not  correct  in  saying  "there  is  no  need  of  other  or- 
ganizations," for  he  admits  there  is  need  of  political  govern- 
ment. 

Again,  this  admission  strikes  a  death-blow  to  several  of 
his  statements.  For  since  civil  government  is  necessary, 
and  in  our  country  he  would  admit  that  all  the  citizens 
should  take  a  part  in  the  government  It  foIk)ws  that 
Christians  and  impenitent  men  ought  to  co-aperatey  hence 
even  he  must  admit  that  co-operation  does  not  imply  that 
we  adopt "  their  selfish,  wick^  principles."  Hence,  too, 
such  co-operation  is  not  **  dropping  the  Bible  standard  of 
holiness  to  the  Lord."  Hence,  alsoj  organizations  in  which 
impenitent  men  take  a  part,  are  not  "  an  attempt  at  improve^ 
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men!  on  Ood*8  plan  of  refonn.**    Civil  goremmenl  in  its  ap« 

Sropriate  sphere  "removes"  some  consequences  of  sin. 
Tow  if  Mr.  Evarts*  theory  is  true  there  is  no  need  of  civil 
governments.  There  is  need  of  it  however,  hence  his  theory 
is  not  true. 

10.  "  When  voluntary  societies  are  formed,  the  church 
as  a  church  naturally  and  necessarily  feels  less  responsiblKtt 
respecting  the  evils  opposed  than  she  would  if  she  herseu 
were  arrayed  against  them."  The  idea  is  this :  a  society 
necessarily  lessens  the  amount  of  opposition  felt  by  thi 
church  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  such  society,  toward 
the  evil  this  society  opposes.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  Did  the  church 
feel  less  opposition  to  intemperance  after  the  Temperance 
Society  arose  than  it  did  before?  Has  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety diminished  the  felt  obligation  of  the  church  to  oppose 
ilavery  ?    Every  one  answers,  no. 

Perhaps  he  means  the  church  is  not  arrayed  against  these 
evils  opposed  by  societies,  and  feels  less  opposition  to  them 
than  it  would  if  it  were  arrayed  against  them.  This  may  be 
true,  and  be  no  objection  to  societies. 

The  heathen  feel  less  opposition  against  sin  than  they 
would  if  the  missionaries  had  staid  at  home  and  they  them- 
selves had  all  been  arrayed  against  all  sin.  This  does  not 
prove  it  bad  policy  to  send  missionaries  abroad.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  increased  the  opposition  of  many  that  were  hea- 
then, to  sin:  so  the  societies  have,  beyond  successful  contra- 
diction, greatly  increased  the  opposition  felt  toward  certain 
forms  of  sin,  both  In  and  out  of  the  church. 

11.  Mr.  Evarls  objects  to  societies,  that  there  will  be  no 
way  to  guard  against  the  return  of  evib  cured  by  society 
eflTort,  **  if  the  church  is  not  aroused  "  to  oppose  those  evils. 
Does  not  Mr.  Evarts  know  that  the  design  in  part,  and  the 
effect,  of  some  society  is  to  arouse  the  church.  This  objec- 
tion then  is  an  invalid^'one. 

12.  Our  author  objects  to  societies,  that  the  church  "  can 

E*ve  no  decided  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
\r  members  in  reference  to  sins  with  which  the  societies 
contend  ; ".  both  those  who  join  and  those  who  are  "  neu- 
tral," or  opposed  to  the  societies,  can  commit  sins  with 
which  the  societies  contend, .and  escape  discipline.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  a  fact  to  sustain  this  churffe^ 
Can  it  be  true  that  societies  deprive  the  church  of  tne 
richt  or  the  will  to  discipline  those  who  commit  sins  with 
wnich  they  contend!    I  believe  no  such  thing.    Let  us  take 
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tbe  Mo^ral  Reform  Society. '  b  it  true  then,  when  noioe 
members  of  a  church  are,  m  good  faith,  members  of  that  so- 
ciety, that  any  member  of  that  church  can  violate  the  sev- 
enth commandment  in  its  aggravated  form,  with  impunity, 
so  far  as  church  censure  is  concerned  T  The  exact  opposite 
ii  true.  The  more  the  members  of  a  church  have  to  do  with 
any  society,  the  more  strict  that  church  is,  in  reference  to 
tbe  sin  with  which  that  society  contends.  I  can  not  think 
of  a  single  fact  contradictory  to  this,  but  many  corroboni- 
lory  of  it.  I  doubt  nbt  that  Mr.  Evarts  is  a  friend  of  moral 
purity,  and  that  the  charge,  though  a  severe  one,  a^inat 
those  who  are  associated  in  the  Moral  Reform  Society,  and 
other  societies,  is  not  intended,  -^ftin :  this  charge  against 
societies  violates  all  probability.  Take  two  churches,  one 
of  which  has  many  members  who  are  staunch  members  of  a 
living  Temperance  Society,  the  other  has  rejected  all  fanat^ 
icfll  temperance  men,  and  embraces  several  distillers, 
venders  and  users  of  liquors.  Such  a  church  could  be  found. 
One  member  of  each  church  gets  drunk.  Which  of  those 
churches  will  be  most  likely  to  discipline  their  members? 
Mr.  Evarts  has  answered,  the  rum-loving  church !  Every 
man  not  blinded  by  a  theory,  answers,  the  temperance 
church. 

13.  But  here  is  another  charge.  "When  societies  take 
op  the  reform,  ministers  are  to  a  great  measure  silenced  from 
rebuking  the  sin  these  societies  combat.''  How  he  learns 
this  is  a  wonder ! 

(1.)  Those  ministers  that  are  supposed  to  be  silenced,  are 
those  who  join  the  societies.  He  says,  "  if  a  minister  does 
rebuke  sin,  it  is  not  as  a  servantof  God  that  he  is  supposed  to 
do  it,  but  as  a  partizan,  a  friend  of  the  society."  Now,  so  far 
are  ministers  who  unite  with  societies  fix>m  being  silent  in 
respect  to  the  sin  combatted  by  such  societies,  that  they  are 
oontinualiy  preaching  about  them — make  them  hobbies,  and 
ride  them  everlastingly.  Let  a  minister  unite  with  an  Anti- 
Slavery  Society — and  he  has  something  to  say  about  the 
evil  of  slaver]^  in  almost  every  sermon.  I  can  not  imagine 
what  our  author  meant  by  bringing  this  \)harge.  It  is  evi- 
dently unfounded. 

(3.)  If  a  minister  does  rebuke  sin,  his  rebuke  is  lost  be- 
cause he  b  **  not  supposed  to  rebuke  sin  ts  the  servant  of 
God,"  &C.  I  can  conceive  of  one  who  adopts  Mr.  Evarts* 
theory  bringing  this  chaijge,  for  with  him  union  with  a  so- 
ciety is  apostasy  from  God — it  is  ^'dfoppiug  the  Bible 
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Standard  of  holiness  to  the  Lord.*'  Majr  not  a  minisier,  at 
a  sacred  duty  God  enjoins  upon  hiniy  join  a  society?  CeT^ 
tainly.  This  also  can  be  understood  bv  men,  and  giiFt 
greater  weight  to  his  rebuke  than  it  could  nave  if  he  did  not 
yAn  a  society.  Some  ministers  are  afraid  of  the  pro-slavery 
men  in  the  church — so  afraid  that  they  dare  not  join  aft 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  their  rebuke  of  slavery  is  lost      B«t 

rsint  that  with  some  the  rebuke  is  parried  off  in  this  way. 
this  a  good  objection  to  societies  i  The  fact  that  a  man 
to  a  minister,  operates  to  destroy  his  rebuke  of  sin  with  some. 
01  he  is  a  priest — it  is  his  trade,  I  exjpect  that  of  him !  . 

14.  Our  author  says,  **  it  is  proper  lor  every  church  meooK 
ber  to  say  he  belongs  to  a  reform  society."  That  is,  a  '<  de^ 
plorablysunkenand  corrupt  church  ba  reform'society  1"  A 
slaveholding  church  that  buys  and  sells  Ghristiangis  aVeform 
society  1  A  church  that  prays  for  unholy  war,  a  refom 
society !  It  does  not  avail  any  thing  to  say  every  Ghurch 
aught  to  be  a  reform  society,  since  Uie  conclave  of  devib 
ought  to  act  benevolently.  Mr.  Evarts'  affirmation  relates 
to  what  **  every  church  *'  m,  and  not  to  what  it  ought  to  be, 
or  would  be  if  they  rightly  understood  their  covenant  ohli* 
gations,"  and  obeyed  them.  Every  sinner  would  love  and 
serve  GUkI,  if  '*  he  rightly  understood  his  obligations  "  and  lives 
qp  to  them.  But  this  is  not  proving  that  every  sinner  is  a 
Christian,  nor  every  church  a  reform  society. 

15.  Our  brother  makes  a  labored  argument  to  show  wp 
the  difference  in  the  process  of  *'  removing  sin  and  of  remove 
ing  moral  evil*' — the  consequence  of  sin.  *'  To  remove  sin, 
the  heart  must  be  changed  and  the  motives  purified."  **  To 
remove  evil  only  remove  temptation.'*  That  is,  you  can 
remove  the  consequences  of  sin  without  removing  sin. 

Temptation  is  inducement  to  wrong  choice,  orsin.  What^ 
ever  operates  as  a  motive  or  inducement  to  wrong  choioar: 
to  temptation.  Now  how  can  removing  temptation  remove 
Uie  effect  while  it  leaves  the  cause  ?  .^^n  :  since  the  will 
to  free,  temptation  can  be  resisted,  and  often  to.  Hence,  in 
the[presence  of  temptation,  sin  the  cause  may  not  extot,  how 
then  can  the  effect  exist  ?  No  how ;  hence  it  is  not  necea^ 
sary  to  remove  temptation  in  order  to  remove  the  conse- 
quence of  sin.  No  person  will  sin  in  the  absence  of  all 
temptation,  for  sin  is  surrendering  the  will  to  temptation — 
obeying  it  Hence,  if  temptation  is  removed,  sin  to  impQ»> 
•ibie.  S'm  is  not  something  back  of  wrong  choice — it  to 
jM>thing  in  the  nature  of  motives  or  state  of  heart,  whiek 
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itoteof  heart  is  back  of  volltioD.    We  come  then  to  iheab 
Goiiclu8ioa3» 

XI.)  Evil  can  be  removed  in  the  presence  of  temptation. 

i^.)  In  the  absence  of  temptation,  no  sin  will  be  conuntttodL 

16.  ^  Sionersy''  says  x)ur  author,  will  not  remove  sin  mm 
tm^  but  only  **  evil  as  eviL"  Well,  when  any  one  removes  the 
oeosequences  of  sin,  ought  he  not  to-  do  it  for  what  it  ist 
Must  evil  be  confounded  with  something  that  is  not  evil  be^ 
fere  it  can  be  properly  removed  ?  Sinners  do  not  approve 
of  sin  as  sin,  nor  delight  in  itas  such.  As  sin  they  disapprove 
of  it.  It  is  merely  a  gratification  the  sinner  delights  in« 
aad  not  in  sin  considered  as  sin. 

Now  what  valid  objection  is  there  in  assisting  sinners  to 
remove  all  the  evil  they  can?  Let  them  cast  out  devils  even 
if  they  do  not  follow  Christ.  Let  them ;  and  even  help  thean 
make  men  sober,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  church.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  inebriate  reformed,  even  if  the 
man  who  is  instrumental  in  doing  it  is  subjectively  wrong, 
his  better  to  get  a  rich  man  to  give  his  money  to  send  m- 
bles  to  the  heaUien,  than  that  he  should  use  it  to  puUisk 
Infidel  books,  although  his  motives  be  not  right,  in  the  former 
owe  more  than  in  the  latter. 

17.  Mr.  Evarts  says  ^  to  say  the  church  will  not  ccHne  up 
t0  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  miehty,*'— ^wiU  not  do 
their  duty  in  r^ard  to  the  sins  of  the  ^y-^s  to  **  charge 
ihm  Lord  with  foUy."  How  it  does  this  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
tell  us. 

Has  God  said  as  sure  as  I  am  wise,  the  church  in  A.  D., 
1849,  will  be  right  on  every  reform  T  It  no  more  chaigei 
God  wi|h  .folly  to  say  the  church,  for  a-  thousand  y&^rs  to 
come«  will  not  be  right  on  all  points,  than  to  say  it  has  not 
for  a  thousand  years  past.  The  church  may  take  the  wrong 
ipround  in  respect  to  some  questions  and  be  subjective^ 
right — it  mav  lack  knowledge.  How  can  it  W  duurging 
wd  with  folly  to  say  the  church  is  objectively  wrong  oa 
some  points  7 

18.  Mr.  Evarts  makes  a  most  fmnk  confession.  It  ia  easy 
to  be  seen,"  be  says,  '<  that  the  evil  with  which  we  ore  con* 
tending,  arose  not  with  voluntary  societies,  but  far  badk 
of  them  in  sedarianiim/*  **  Reform  societies  are  the  kgki'^ 
nuUefmiU  of  s$cUirianwnJ*  Now  why  did  he  spore  ^  8«o- 
tarianism,"  the  cause  and  make  so  despemte  an  onslaught 
mpon  its  *^  legitimate  fruit  ?^'  Mr.  Evarts  has  tdd  41s  thatlo 
mmove. the. effect  -iBbUe  the  cause  is  spared,  ^*  can  hfAve  no. 
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better  eflTect  than  to  blind  oar  eyes  to  the  troe  state  of  things 
and  fHl  us  with  hope  where  we  have  only  reason  to  fear.** 

He  has  undertaken  to  demolish  reform  societies — the 
effect— according  to  his  showing,  while  he  has  spared  "to 
some  fatui*e  time,**  sectarianism,  the  cause.  Hence,  by  hii 
own  decision,  he  stands  condemned  of  having  "  blinded  Mi 
eyes  to  the  true  state  of  Ihiugs.'*  This  fact  perhapsexplains 
the  way  he  came  to  bring  socb' charges  against  his  breth- 
ren engaged  in  benevolent  societies,  "  his  eyes  were  blind- 
ed to  the  true  state  of  things,"  by  his  own  act. 

19.  Reform  societies  are  not  only  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
sectarianism,  they  are  the  first  ripe   fruit  the  church  has 

■  gathered  from  the  world."  Now  what  meaneth  this?  Are 
reform  societies  worse  than  all  the  heresies  that  destroyed 
the  purity  of  the  primitive  church  ?  Worse  than  Gnosti- 
cism ?  Worse  than  Papacy  ?  Does  it  mean  reform  socie- 
ties come  from  the  world,  while  these  other  evils  come  from 
Satan? 

20.  "Reform  societies  are  the  first  ripe  fruit,"  and  this 
"ripe  fruit  is  the  annihilation  of  the  heaven-wide  distinctipn 
between  saints  and  sinners,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Grod 
— the  heirs  of  eternal  life  aud  the  heirs  of  eternal  death.** 
This  "  is  the  severest  cut  of  all."  How  have  societies  done 
this  mighty  act,  annihilated  a  heaven-wide  distinction  ?  Mr.. 
Evarts  did  not  mean  that  in  reality  there  is  no  distinction 
now  between  saints  and  sinners.  Perhaps  he  means  that 
reform  societies  have  shown  that  licentious,  drunken  and 
slave-holding  professors  are  in  the  direct  road  to  hell.  On  a 
mere  profession  of  religion  a  man  was  once  regarded  as  a 
saint.  Is  this  the  heaven-wide  distinction  that  has.been  an- 
nihilated ?  That  is :  before  the  scathing,  annihilating  curse 
of  reform  societies  swept  over  the  church,  a  bare  prcHession 

'  of  religion  was  a  *^  heaven-wide  distinction  between  saints 
•  and  sinners  ** — those  who  professed  religion  were  saints — 
others  were  sinners ;  and  reform  societies  have  shown  that 
this  heaven-wide  distinction  is  nothing.  If  this  be  the  charge 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  reform  societies  are  not  alone  responst* 
ble  for  the  act  of  dire  annihilation.  I  admit  they  participated 
'  in  the  crime  I 

Now,  Mr.  Evarts  will  not  pretend  that  reform  societies  have 
debauched  the  external  morals  of  Christians — have  made 
them  drunkards,  slaveholders,  &c., — ^he  must  mean  that  they 
have  brought  impenitent  men  to  put  on  the  garb  of  morality  I 
And  is  this  a  crime  I    For  making  sinners  outwardly  monl 
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^o  they  detenre  to  be  anathematised— caUed  the  rilest  fhlit 
earth  has  produced — the  moat  {;reTous  curse  that  is  anu- 
bihitiog  all  that  is  lovely  I 

4  Perups  Mr.  Evarti  means  that  reform  societies  hare 
induced,  in  the  minds  of  some  sinnersytbe  belief,  that  they  nre 
.as  good  as  drunken  or  slavehoidinff  professors  of  religion* 
If  this  be  his  meaning*  I  would  reply, 

(L)  This  belief  was  indulged  prior  to  the  rise  of  reform 
societies. 

(3.)  It  is  correct  and  should  be  entertara^  by  all  men. 
No  sinner  believes  he  is  as  good  as  one  who  lives  as  a  Gbris- 
tsan  should  live. 

21.  Is  it  true  that  '*  reform  societies  9iit  the  kgtttmftte 
fruit  of  sectarianism  7  ^ 

Sectarianism  is  such  attachment  to  a  trutfa*  not  iunda- 
mental,  as  prevents  Cbristlnns  remaining  in  the  same  organ- 
Jcation.  It  prevents  Ohristians  from  co-operating  for  tte 
conversion  of  the  world.  How  then  did  it  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  temperance  society,  in  which  all  Christians^ 
or  Christians  of  all  sects,  can  not  only  operate  together,  but 
even  with  those  who  are  not  Christians,  to  make  men  tesiper- 
rate  7  Sectarianism  prevents  men  iVom  co-operating  for  a 
0Kxl  eml — an  end  which  all  are  pursuing  on  account  of  a 
.mfference  of  sentiment  on  one  or  more,  minor  poinls. 
How  then  did  it  induce  these  same  sectaries  to  co-operalo 
.10  destroy  intemperance,  slavery,  &c.?  Surely  the  child 
has  lost  the  hateful  characterisUcs  oi  the  parent,  if  this 
charge  is  true. 

33.  Mr.  Evarts  has  ra>resented  the  church  as  independ- 
ent of  Divine  aid,  to  a  fearful  extent.  One  to  read  his 
article,  would  infer  that  the  church  is  the  omnipotent  agent 
in  demolishing  sin  and  its  results. 

^  There  is  no  other  power  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  that  ^ 
can  or  will  do  \V* — ^Reform  the  worldJ]  Christianity — the 
agency  that  God  exercises,  through  the  gospel  is  the  great 
hope  of  the  world,  and  is  something  very  different  from  the 
denominational  organizations — the  church.  The  (Aorch  is^ 
.doubtless,  an  organization  approved  of  God.  One  that 
needs  much  purifying  and  reforming— one  that  is  necessary 
•and  indispensable*  No  society  can  take  its  place.  We 
should  do  all  we  can  to  purify  it,  and  bring  it  to  take  the 
right  ground — ^the  enemy  of  aU  m. 

33«  Mr.  Evarts  neglected  to  present  the  right  view  of 
the  sphere  of  the  dmrai*    The  church  is  an  instnunealali* 
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ty  by  which  sinners  may  be  reformed,  and  saints  built  up — 
an  instrument  that  God  can  use  to  make  men  holy  and 
happy,  by  means  of  the  gospel.  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  We  may  safely  leave 
all  sin  and  its  consequences  in  his  hands,  only  anxious  for 
the  reform  of  sinnersj  using  all  the  influence  we  have,  act- 
ing in  the  various  relations  that  we  may  sustain  to  the  family, 
to  societies,  to  the  state  and  to  the  church — to  make  men 
both  subjectively  and  objectivelv  right 

34.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  tSvarts  position  is  calculated, 
if  adopted  by  Christians,  to  set  the  reformation  spirit  of  the 
age  directly  against  the  church.  Our  duty  as  Christians  is 
to  control  this  spirit  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  The  opposition  that  is  felt  in  any  department  of 
the  anti-slavery  reform!  against  the  church  had  its  origin  in 
the  wicked  union  of  the  church  with  slavery,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  pro-slavery  church  to  abolition.  If  the  church 
had  taken  ri^ht  ground — had  not  opposed  the  reform,  those 
engaged  in  the  reform  could  not  have  successfully  opposed 
the  church. 

25.  Mr.  Evarts  idea  that  much  more  good  would  have 
been  done  if  Christians  had  not  formed  societies,  is  a  base- 
less one.  Pro-slavery  men  tell  us  if  the  wicked  abolition- 
ists had  kept  still,  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  m 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  long  ago.  **  Abolition- 
ists have  put  back  the  cause  of  emancipation  tit  least  fifty 

.  years.^'  No  one  believes  any  such  thing.  The  whig  tells 
us,  "  if  you  had  not  carried  abolition  into  politics,"  «*  if  you 
had  only  acted  with  us,  we  would  have  had  slavery  abolish- 
ed ere  thb.**  Every  man  knows  better.  So  every  man 
knows  that  if  Missionary,  Tract,  Bible,  Temperance,  Anti- 
slavery,  Moral  Reform, and  Peace  societies  had  not  been  form- 
ed, the  work  which  is  done,  would  not,  to  any  extent,  have 
been  done.  No  man  need  say  more  would  have  been  done 
without  than  with  the  societies.  It  is  an  assumption  in  the 
teeth  of  all  probability. 

The  relation  that  voluntary  societies  sustain  to  the  church, 
is  that  of  hel]^,  and  God's  plan  of  reform  is  for  Christians 
to  enter  these  societies — these  Providential  openings  to  use- 
fulness— and  give  them  a  right  direction,  or  keep  them  in 

.  ^he  right  direction.  If  they  do  not,  if  the  church  throws 
itself  into,  opposition  to  reform,  it  will  soon  be  **  deplorafafy 
sunken"  and  corrupt — deservedly  despised  by  all  men,  for^ 
taken  of  God,  and  a  neiw  church  wtU  roe  to  blesa  thewofld. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  PINE  ARTS  OF  A  FUTURE  AGE. 

ST  RSV«  J.  A.  TBOMMf 

OF  OHIO  OITT. 

Ute  ProfeMor  of  Rhatoric  and  B^lee  Lettrei,  Oberlln  CoUegiate  lutilQto. 

Thb  present  ase — so  prolific  ia  prodigies — is  not  without 
its  prophets.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  their  claims  to 
credence,  our  modern  seers  are  of  contradictory  schools* 
There  are  those  who  positively  announce  that  there  is  to  life 
no  future  age — ten-estrial.  There  are  others  who  as  posi- 
tively predict  a  future  age — nay,  reveal  its  character,  as  an 
age  of  transcendent  glory,,  the  true  golden  age  of  tbd 
world. 

With  the  least  possible  pretensions  to  the  prophetic  affla* 
tus,  still  if,  under  the  imperative  behest  of  the  modem  law  c^ 
affiliation,  we  must  classify  ourselves  somewhere,  we  AbA 
choose  a  place  in  the  latter  of  these  schools.  We  avow 
our  cherished  belief,  that  **  the  everlasting  hills*'  are  yet  to 
stand  a  little  longer  !  We  foresee  successive  geu^ratiooB 
walking,  with  manly  port,  the  flower-enameled  plains,  and 
tilling^  in  the  advanceid  dignity  of  toil,  the  fertile  fields,  and 
gathering,  to  the  shout  of  the  harvest  home,  the  enuberaat 
&uits  of  this  rock-ribbed  earth. 

In  one  word  we  believe 

"There's a  good  time  coming,  brothers !" — 

— albeit  we  can  not  precisely  fix  the  date. 

Our  alliance  with  the  seers  being  thus  publhJr  confessedt 
we  must  in  frankness  as  publicly  acknowledge  that  we  hopo 
to  derive  very  little  aid  from  them  in  our  present  under- 
taking.   The  keenest-kenned  prophets  fUl  short  of  the  i^ 
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which  b  the  exdusive  field  of  our  predictions.  The  flight 
we  have  projected  is  far  down  the  dim  future^  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  most  hopeful  to  mundane  attainments. 
The  state  of  which  we  have  to  discourse — for  it  is  a  state- 
rather  than  a  stage,  the  last  tableland  on  the  steep  of  ter-* 
rene  ascent — must  succeed  the  era  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
not  yet  at  its  zenith ;  and  will  be  the  terminus  and  the' 
reward  of  all  the  foregone  struggles  and  conflicts  which 
shall  have  marked  the  track  of  human  progress.  Progress^ 
indeed  is  the  theme  of  all  the  modem  seers  of  the  hop^ul 
school — here  we  agree.  But  with  most,  even  of  the- 
most  hopeful,  it  is  a  progress  from  the  fine  arts — kere  we 
disagree.  The  progress  we  foresee  is  along  an  ascending' 
lominous  track,  toward  acclivities  glowing '*  quite  on  the 
viprge  of  heaven,"  on  whose  breezy  summits  dwell  the 
Muses— christianised,  sanctified,  spiritualized. 

The  Fine  Arts  to  most  appear  to  lie  in  &e  buried  past-^ 
or  if  occasionally  they  are  seen  among  men,  it  is  in  reality 
dot  their  living  forms  we  behold,  but  only  their  sheeted 
shades,  escaping  momentarily  from  a  doomed  repose  amid 
the  i-uins  of  Greece.  To  us  it  appears  that  their  shadows' 
only  have  as  yet  graced  the  earth — ^the  substance  and 
the  soul  of  them  are  in  the  glorious  future. 

The  Fine  Arts,  like  the  military  art,  have  been  reputed  as 
belonging  to  a  profane  rather  than  a  sacred  era ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  with  the  steady  march  of  Chris* 
tianlty  they  must  gradcQEdly  recede ;  and  that  they  are  des» 
tined  to  final  evanishment  at  that  grand  juncture  when  la-* 
borious  progress  shall  terminate  in  the  fruitions  of  enduring 
attainment. 

We  hold  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fine  arts  are  the  gift 
only  of  a  spiritual,  advanced  age ;  and  consequently  that  they 
never  have  been  known  among  men,  save  in  the  types  of  n 
foreshadowing  dispensation,  and  never  will  be  fully  known 
imtil  the  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  have 
been  substantially  comjdeted,  until  the  arduous  enterprises 
of  benevolence  shall  have  been  mainly  consummated,  and 
redeemed  man,  resting  from  his  labors,  shall  have  full  scope* 
and  leisure  for  the  high  employments  congenial  to  his  su» 
perior  nature. 

It  must  be  obvious  by  this  time,  where  and  what  is  the 
point  of  divergence  at  which  we  part  with  our  friends — ^they 
flffirmins  and  we  drying  the  essential  incompatibility  be* 
tween  ue  Fine  Arts  and  Christianity,  while  both  maintain- 
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tlmt  tfie  latter  is  to  be  the  ccNQtrdKng  element  kk  the  &lr«^ 
cpming  age. 

.  Respect  for  those  from  ^hom  we  so  widely  differ  demands 
that  we  eiamine  briefly  the  grounds  of  their  th^ry,  before 
attempting  to  support  our  own. 

The  theory  to  be  examined  assumes  various  phases,  ia 
different  hands. 

One  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  contends  in  an  ingeniow 
alignment  that  sacred  and  devotional  themes  are  not  Wanted 
to  poetry,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  any  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Another  is  that  of  Macaulay,  the  prince  of  living  critics, 
who  asserts  **  that  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost 
necessarily  declines,"  We  have  only  to  convert  the  termt 
dviltzation  and  poetry,  into  the  germain  terms  Christianity 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  it  will  read  **  as  Christianity  advances^ 
the  fine  arts  almost  necessarily  decline.** 

On  the  contraiT  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  puri- 
tanical pha^  of  the  idea,  which  repudiates  the  fine  arts  as 
heathenish,  effeminate,  pertaining  to  a  dissolute  and  degen* 
erate  age — ^phosphorescent  lights  flickering  among  the  sar- 
cophagi of  national  grandeur,  and  lighting  to  ignominious 
pleasures  a  posthumous  generation. 

The  puritanic  school  has  variotis  teachers.  One  rejects 
the  fine  arts  as  too  ornate  to  comport  with  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  ffospel. 

Another  denounces  them  as  being  of  the  nature  of  vain 
Asplav,  as  fostering  human  pride,  and  therefore  inconsbtent 
with  the  humility  of  religion. 

Another  discards  them  as  dissipating  and  enervating 
in  their  influence — as  at  best  only  serving  the  purposes  of 
idle  gratification,  which  Christianity  forbids.  Another  con- 
damns  the  fine  arts  as  demanding  for  their  cultivation  a  waste 
m  time  and  an  expenditure  of  money  wholly  unwarrant- 
able—so long  at  least  as  benevolence  requires  them  to  ba 
devoted  to  more  substantial  purposes. 

Another  decries  them  as  the  product  of  a  pagan  period, 
and  no  more  becoming  the  Christian  age  than  the  Delphian 
oracles,  the  Isthmian  eames,  or  the  Eleusinian  mystenes. 

Another,  of  a  sternly  radical  cast  of  piety,  contends  that 
the  genius  of  Christianity  suffers  no  compromise  with  the 
carnal  pleasures  of  taste ;  and  you  shall  observe  this  scru« 
pulous  nigot,  while  a  guest  at  your  taUe,  denounce  the  fina 
^rts  as  carnal^  while  with  onmiverous  relish  he  discusser. 
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your  beef  steaks,  maltoa  chops,  miace  pies,  custarcLi  audi 
plum  puddinffs. 

Without  farther  tracing  the  diversities  and  incongruities 
of  the  advocates  of  the  incompatibility-theory,  we  may  al* 
ready  discover  that  their  views  are  reducible  to  two  prop« 
oeitions,  namely: 

That  the  fine  arts  are  too  loose  in  their  morality,  in  their 
aims,  and  too  much  aside  from  the  central  idea  of  Christ- 
ianity, namely,  good — ever  to  flourish  in  her  stern  presenect 
or  expand  under  her  rigid  precepts. 

And,  that  Christianity  is  altogether  too  benevolent,  too 
business-like,  too  deeply  in  earnest,  too  purely  spiritual,  ever 
Xojind  the  timej  or  feet  the  temptation  to  patronize  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  former  is  the  position  of  thefriends  of  the  Fine  Artsi 

The  latter  is  the  position  of  the  votaries  of  Christianity; 

Few  (of  our  reacfers)  will  call  in  question  the  prevalence 
of  the  dogmas,  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  just  stated.     We  en^ 
,  counter  &em  daily.    They  impregnate  our  literature  on  the 
one  band,  and  our  devotion  on  the  other. 

They  stand  now  directly  in  our  path.  Let  us  pause  and 
examine  them. 

Even  the  champions  of  the  Fine  Arts — who  have  too  sel- 
dom themselves  been  devout  men — characterize  them  n$ 
having  no  points  of  congeniality  with  Christianity,  and  m 
therefore  destined  to  fade  as  it  nourishes. 

With  all  deference  we  affirm  that  these  self-constituted 
champions  understand  the  genius  neither  of  Christianity, 
nor  of  the  Fine  Arts  themseWes. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  they  support  their  theory  with 
facts.  And  what  theory,  we  retort,  is  so  preposterous 
as  to  lack  this  support?  and  wliat  theorizer  can  not 
contrive  to  conjure  from  the  vasty  deep  a  troop  of  ghost- 
ly facts? 

But  what  are  these  facts  7 

1.  That  the  Fme  Arts  have  always  flourished  best  on 
pagan  soils.  ^ 

S.  That  they  have  usually  appeared  when  public  virtue 
was  on  the  dediine. 

3.  That  in  their  progress  they  have  uniformly  been  ac- 
eompanied  by  luxury,  corruption  and  vice. 

4  That  the  great  masters  themselves,  the  high  priests  ^ 
the  Fine  Arts,  nave  generally  been  profligate,  unprincipled 
tbaracters. 
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I    5.  That  tiooe  the  Chriatian'  enir  the  natknis  meet  distni' 
^uished  for  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  have  been  feast  noted 
ier  the  Christian  virtues,  or  for  true  natioml  areatness. 
6.  To  the  above  facts  the  ibllowing  scrap  of  philosophy  i« 

-appended,  we  suppose  to  give  to  the  argument  of  Inductioo 

V  the  force  of  a  priori  reasoning.  The  Fine  Arts  lend  inher* 
ently  to  develop  the  sensual  rather  than  thespiritualftocul* 
tivate  the  selfish  rather  than  the  social,  to  substitute  the 

.showy  for  the  substantial,  to  enervate  the  manly  qualities,  to 
undermine  the  virtues,,  and  to  displace  devotion  to  the  just, 

<  the.  good  and  the  true,  by  the  absorbing  idolatry  of  the 
beautiful. 

Singular  allegations  these,  to  come  from  the  advocates, 
ihefriendi  of  the  Fme  Arts  I 

;  But  the  Fine  Arts  have  no  consistent  friends  save  those 
who  discern  and  proclaim  their  consanguinity  with  heaveo- 

'  descended  Christianity. 

In  reply  to  the  above  fttcts,  we  have  to  say, 

1.  That  the  Greeks,  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
although  pa^ns,  were  the  roost  civilized  and  the  most  re- 
ligiously inclmed  of  all  the  ancients — the  Jews  only  excepted. 
It  was  the  people  of  Athens — of  Athens — "the  eye  of 
Greece,''  in  resard  to  the  Fme  Arts — who  drew  from  the 
great  apostle  ofChristianity  a  commendation  as  imperi.thih' 
.hie  as  the  Book  of  books,  in   which   it  stands  recorded, 

though  it  has  suffered  a  temporary  obscuration  by  a  bad  ren- 
dering in  om*  version,  which  unfortunately  converts  com- 
«mendation  into  censure,  by  making  Paul  say,**  Ye  men  of 
Athens,rl  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,'^ 
when  he  meant  to  say,  **  very  mocli  dbposed  to  the  worship 
«of  divine  beinffs.'* 

We  are  loth  to  take  liberties  with  our  version  of  the  sa- 
cred scriptures;  we  therefore,  and  in  order  to  give  credit 
to  whom  credit  is  due,  ascribe  this  stricture  to  me  learned 
Archbishop  Whately. 

2.  That  the  age  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Greece  was  not  the 
period  of  her  decline,  but  of  her  proudest  glory.  It  was  io- 
deed  a  brief  day,  brief  as  it  was  bright,  anS  it  was  followed 
by  a  dark,  long  night;  but  this  was  not  the  effect  of  the  Bine 
Arts  of  Greece,  but  of  the  base  arts  of  Macedon  Philip,  and 
d*the  baleful  ambition  of  his  greater  son. 

The  Augustan  age  too,  which  was  the  next  and  the  latest 
era  of  the  Fine  Arts  before  Christ — one  of  those  rare  inter* 
vals  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed — was  the  me* 
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ridian  of  Rome's  renown,  when  tfie  sheen  of  hefarms  was 
eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  her  literature. 

3.  To  the  next  fact  in  order  we  reply  that  dissoluteness  and 
vice  can  not  justly  be  imputed  to  artists  abpve  other  orders 
of  men,  their  cotemporaries.  Among  them  is  a  host  of 
names  as  illustrious  for  virtue  as  for  genius, — philanthropists, 
public  benefactors,  exemplars  of  moral  excellence,  and  pri- 
vate worth ;  and  we  venture  to  challenge  any  secular  avoca- 
tion or  any  learned  profession  not  strictly  sacred,  to  show 
a  shorter,  or  a  lighter  shaded  black  list. 

4.  The. charge  against  those  nations  where,  since  the 
Christian  era,  the  Fine  Arts  have  chiefly  haunted,  as  Italy 
for  example,  must  be  admitted  to  have  more  force.  WHat 
is  soft-skied,  sunny-plained  Italy  but  a  land  of  artists,  of 
b^gars !  and  of  courtezans  t 

For  the  present  we  shall  allow  this  fact  to  stand  unre- 
sponded  to.  and  unexplained — promising  to  dispose  of  it 
hereafter, 

5.  We  beg  a  similar  indulgence  in  regard  to  the  al- 
leged tendencies  of  the  Pine  Arts,  as  in  our  reply  hereto, 
certain  principles  are  involved  which  we  have  not  yet 
educed.  But  we  can  not  forBear  to  recommend  to  those 
who  urge  the  tendencies  of  the  Fine  Arts  against  our 
theory,  to  consider  that  the  very  same  or  equally  evil  tend- 
encies pertain  to  the  sciences,  to  the  mechanic  arts,  to  com- 
merce, and  to  that  most  indispensable  institution,  human 
government.  Every  mortal  pursuit  tends  to  excess  in  its 
own  direction,  and  there  is  no  department  of  activitv  or  en- 
terprize  which  will  not  distort  and  finallydeprave  tne  char- 
acter of  him  ,who  exclusively  or  excessively  prosecutes  it 

The  other  position  is  that  Christianity  is  intrinsically  hos- 
tile to  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  an  idle,  aim- 
less employment,  that  it  arrays  against  the  ideal  and  the 
beautiful,  the  actual  and  the  useful,  that  it  inculcates  stern 
principles,  sober  doctrines,  solemn  verities,  that  it  enjoins  a 
mortification  of  the  taste,  a  suppression  of  the  imagination 
and  a  repudiation  of  the  ^uds  and  vanities  of  this  world. 

I  have  purposely  given  a  variety  of  forms  to  this  state- 
ment, that  by  so  doing  I  might  present  a  specimen  of  the 
vague  generalities  which  in  treating  upon  this  subject  are 
usually  employed  instead  of  precise  terms  and  logical  prop- 
ositions. The  aim  of  such  round  assertions,  conveying  truth 
iadeed,  but  not  relevant  truth,  is  to  make  the  definite  im-  * 
pression  that  Christianity  is  irreconcilably  inimical  to  the 
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Fin6  .Arts.  Soeh  an  tHipression  undoubtedly  exists.  We 
regard  it  as*botli  unjust  and  unfortunate,  and  to  remove  it  ist 
we  confess,  one  of  the  principal  objeoU  of  the  present  effort. 

The  main  diflfeulty  here  conststa  in  ascertaining  definitely 
the  grounds  of  the  unfavorable  impreaaion  referred  tOi — mm 
attempt  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  since  xkm 
Impression  is  little  more  than  a  sheer  prejudice.  So  far  at 
it  has  any  groundwork  it  consists,  we  apprehend,  of  tile  two 
following  assumptiona — both  of  which  are  false : 

That  Christianity  is  purely  utilitarian  in  its  genius ;  and 

That  the  Pine  Arts  are  merely  caterers  to  personal 
pleasure. 

Now  we  might  grant  these  statements  to  be  sobstanttaily 
true;  and  yet  insisl  upon  ttie  compatibility  of  Christian!^ 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  latter  sustaining  to*  the  form-r  the 
important  relation  of  a  recreative  system.  This  is  a  forciUa 
view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  as  far  as  many  would  be  dia- 
po^  to  go ;  but  we  contend  for  much  more.  Uoquestioo* 
dbly  the  pursufts  of  the  Pine  Arts  do  furnish  the  most  appio> 
priate  recreation  for  minds  engaged  hi  the  strife  of  truth*; 
and  accord'mgly  the  most  devotedly  practical  men  in  every 
age  have  been  wont  occasioftally  to  refresh  their  over-taxed 
energies  by  resorting  to  the  creations  of  ^genius;  and  n0t 
nnfrequently  by  cultivatiflg  themselves  some  branch  of  the 
Fine  Arts, 

The  worid  is  indebted  to  this  recreative  efficacy  of  ikit 
arts  for  many  of  the  finest  productions  in  poesy,  mnsic, 
painting,  &c.  Hitherto  the  acknowledged  utility  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  this  humble  relation  has  been  their  great  recom* 
mendation  with  sober  people ;  this  has  been  \'m  fact  their 
chief  function ;  and  will  continue  to-  be  so  probably  for  some 
generations  longer,  that  is,  so  long  as  Christianity  shall  be 
agressive  and  militant,  rather  tlrnd  at  rest  in  her  triumpbs. 
Prior  to  that  period  Christianity  must  occupy  a  sphere  in 
which  she  can  but  imperfectly  exhibit  herself;  and  the  Fine 
Arts  likewise  must  play  a  part  which,  however  important, 
is  indefinitely  iafeiior  to  that  noble  one  to  which  they  am 
surely  destined. 

He  then  who  argues,  from  the  hitherto  province  of  either, 
its  true  genius  and  ultimate  destiny,  must  arrive  at  the  itiost 
erroneous  conclusions. 

We  desire  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  never  ytt  enjoyed  a  ChritHan  ag6  /  A  ChrisUmii 
era  we  have  had~>iu noim  Ckrittmn  age ! 
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By  this  we  meaa  an  age  in  wIMch  the  principles  of  Cbris* 
tiaaity,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible»  and  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
tiaiiity»  as  perennially  imparted  from  beaYen*  shall  penrada 
the  world  and  give  tbefar  rail  impress  to  the  political,  secular^ 
social  and  literary  institutions,  then  in  existence*  aboUshina 
such  a»  are  inherently  vicious,  and  calling  into  being  such 
as  are  demanded  by  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  Nothinff 
leas  than  this  can  realise  the  idea  of  a  Christian  age,  and 
we  certainly  have  had  no  such  felicitous  age*  Christianity 
tn  the  world  is  one  thing — Christianity  reigning  in  the 
world,  another.  Christianity  winning  and  workinc  its 
weary  .way  from  one  reluctant  heart  to  another  b  ivboUy 
dtfferent  from  Christianity  swaying  its  righteous  sceptre 
over  a  willing  and  rejoicing  race.  Between  Christianity  as 
it  has  been  in  the  be^ning,  and  wiH  be  in  the  end,  there  is 
a  contrast  not  unlike  that  betweod  the  conditions  of  its  Di- 
vine Founder  at  his  first  and  his  second  advent ;  then  a  de- 
spised and  %noninioU8  servant,  ckd  in  the  costume  of  pov- 
^^ty,  and  exhibiting  the  deep-carved  Uneainents  of  super- 
natural sorrow,  anon  a  descending  Prince,  inveeled  with  the 
pomp  of  angelic  attendai^ce,  announced  l^  oheruUc  le|pons 
trumpet-tonmied,  and  conveyed  by  bickering  steeds  of  mre  in 
a  diariot  of  burnished  donds. 

We  can  scarcely  fonn  acoirieetttre  from  the  Christian 
era,  what  the  Christian  age  will  be — especially  if  we  com- 
pare the  two  by  wnv  of  resemUance.  The  only  method  by 
vrhicb  we  can  attain  even  to  a  distant  conception  of  tfaie 
truth  is  .to  cmUrast  the  era  with  the  age— as  wmter  with 
summer.  Upon  instituting  such  a  contrast — which  we  have 
time  now  only  to  hint  at,  and  to  Tecommend  as  afine  theme 
for  the  essayist,  with  the  imposing  title.  The  Christian  Era 
and  the  Christian  Age  Contrasted— it  will  at  cmoe  be  found 
how  numeroup  and  weU-defined  are  the  points  of  disparity. 
The  wide  extremes  of  vrar  and  peace,  of  conflict  and  victory, 
of  weakness  and  power,  of  poverty  and  riches,  of  dishonor 
and  glory,  of  progress  and  oonsummation,  are  scarcely 
strong  enough,  witn  our  common-plaiy  ideas  of  them,  to 
represent  the  actual  contrasts  denoted  by  the  terms  the 
Christian,  era  and  the  Christian  age. 

Many  a  serious  blimder  has  resulted  from  the  absurd  aa- 
sumption  that  the  maturity  of  Christianity  is  to  be  identical 
with  its  infoncy ;  that  the  manners,  usages  and  sayinffs  of  its 
primitive  teachers  are  an  hiflexible  pattern  for  att  fotare 
phases  of  the  gn$i  comnlex  inntem  of  which  thev  simply 
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fiinilshed  the  piteial  elements.  ^  EspecMdly  do  the  Fine  Arts 
suffer  from  this  assumption ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
like tkem  than  most  of  the  early  ph^omena  of  Ghrotianity ; 
though  in  the  passing  reference  we  shall  make  to  these  it  wBl 
be  seen  that  they  are  interspersed  with  scenes,  contain- 
ing incidents  of  rare  beauty — the  richest  elements  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  . 

Look  at  the  Harbinger  of  this  coming  kingdom — a  hair- 
habited  hermit,  issuing  from  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
.  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  and  a  stock  of  locusts 
and  wild  honey,  and  with  stentorian  voice,  crymg.  Repent, 
Repent,  Repent — diversifying  thb  disyllabic  monotony  with 
those  other  words  uncouth,  which  might  well  have  fir^^- 
ened  all  the  MuseSf  **  O  generation  of  vipers !  who  bith 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  V* 

What  could  be  hoped  for  the  Fine  Arts  from  a  religion 
thus  harshly  heralded  ? 

Yet,  look  ye,  there  is  an  august  grandeur  about  that  If  m- 
aritic  Monk,  which  may  light  the  nres  of  genius.  There  is 
the  beauty  of  a  fair-cheeked  child  in  the  humility  with  wfaicb 
he  lays  his  accumulating  honors  at  the  feet  of  Him,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

But  who  is  that  Michter  One,  in  the  lustre  of  whose  rising 
orb,  the  star  of  the  mrbinger  is  soon  to  pale  7  A  carpen- 
ter's son !  a  plain  mfin,  with  a  marred  visag0,  unlettered,  un- 
attired,  untitled,  unattended !  A  most  nnliterary  pers<Hi- 
age,  who  never  wrote  a  verse,  nor  swept  a  lyre.  H'ls  teach- 
ings and  his  life  seem  alike  unfriendly  to  the  Fine  Arts.  •  He 
inculcates  goodness,  meekness,  sel^forgetfulness,  lowliness 
of  mind.  He  associates  with  the  humble  poor,  and  when 
he  has  gathered  from  their  ranks  a  few  illiterate  fpllowen, 
he  founds  no  academy  of  Philosophy,  no  school  of  Be^es  Let- 
tres,  but  sets  up  in  their  midst  as  the  model  of  their  aspira- 
tions, a  little  cnild !    Strange  teacher  this ! 

When  shall  Philosophy  and  the  Fine  Arts  find  fiostering 
care  in  his  kingdom  ? 

Yet,  look  ye  agam,  this  unique  prophet,  to  the  Jevra  a 
stumbling-block,  ana  to  the  Greeks  a  fool,  brought  to  earth 
the  seeds  of  a  diviner  wisdom  than  ever  illuminated  the 
Academy  of  Plato  or  the  Lyceum  of  the  Stamrite*  This 
man  of  sorrows,  who  wrote  no  poem,  was,  as  Milton  hath 
expressed  it,  *^  himself  a  true  poem.** 

His  whole  wondrous  life-rfrom  its  epic  dawn  to  its.tngic 
catastrophe— is.  a  transcradent  poem.    It  bqpm  in  a  ao^g 
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of  angels — the  lowly  natal  spot  was  lighted  by  a  star,  which 
moved  athwart  the  vault  of  heaven,  restless^  till  it  stood 
over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was — though  in  revolt- 
ing propinquity  to  the  creatures  of  the  stall ;  yet  his  infant 
senses  were  regaled  with  the  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
wise  men  from  the  East  shedding  around  him  the  rich  per- 
fume of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  laying  their  golden  of- 
ferings in  homage  at  his  royal  feet. 

Again  you  will  find  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the 
creative  arts  in  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  a  life  of  thij-ty 
years,  preceding  his  entrance  upon  his  public  mission — a  life 
of  which  we  have  no  record  save  that  exquisitely  charming 
incident  of  his  standing  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  court  of 
the  temple,  amid  the  bearded  doctors  of  the  law — while  for 
three  days  his  parents  sought  him  sorrowing.  The  artist  is 
yet  to  arise,  of  imagination  vast  enough  and  hallowed 
with  the  hue  of  heaven,  to  explore  and  illumine  the  dense 
mystery  of  that  hidden  life  of  an  incarnate  God !  Over 
which  for  inscrutable  reasons,  revelation  has  thrown 
♦  its  veil. 

The  public  career  of  the  Messiah  begins  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  poet  or  painter  conceived — 
the  august  Savior  is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, led  by  the  awe-struck  Harbinger — the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scending, alights  upon  his  baptized  brow  in  the  lovely  form 
of  a  dove — and  now  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  deep  sky — it  is 
the  voice  of  Jehovah — "This  is  my  beloved  Son.'* 
-  Linger,  O  linger — seraphic  vision,  scene  august — conflu- 
ence of  divinities.  O  man,  divest  thyself  of  Sabbath  school 
associations,  forget  if  thou  canst  thy  blundering  rehearsal  of 
the  Ill-committed  words  which  record  this  narrative,  and  the 
penalty  of  a  chiding  look  and  a  remanded  lesson,  making  the 
passage,  at  first  tedious,  at  length  intolerable.  Come  view 
this  scene  in  its  freshness.  A  God  arising  from  the  waters, 
that  trickle  adown  his  form  and  kiss  his  sacred  feet — ^favored 
of  streams  art  thou,  Jordan  !  A  God  descending  from  the 
skies — hovering  for  one  moment  on  fluttering  pinions — then 
alighting  a  dove — most  beautiful  of  birds — upon  the  head  of 
the  Christ  in  token  of  his  anointing !  A  God — superincum- 
bent, bowing  the  very  heavens  in  marvelous  proximity, 
and  burthening  the  mute  air  with  his  voice,  uttering  words 
in  the  language  of  men. 

•  Among  all  the  creations  of  genius,  where  can  aught  bo 
found' to  compare  in  subUmlty  with  this  scene  T    We  won- 
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der  that  it  has  not  attracted  the  attefitioii  ot  oor  modem 
IxmgtDUseey  in  their  quest  for  the  snUittie.. 

Immediately  after  this,  and  by  a  suddenness  of  translUoBt 
whioh  itself  eclipses  human  fiction,  occurs  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness — a  tramaction  fraught  with  dramatic  power 
and  poetic  material,  which  has  been  but  partially  dereloped 
in  the  Paradise  Regained. 

The  sombre  life  of  the  Redeemer  is  ever  and  anon  ilhno* 
ined  even  to  its  close,  by  some  toochinff  incident  of  match* 
less  loveliness,  as  the  Ixreaking  of  the  &baster  box  by  the 
loving  woman^  and  Ae  sheddmg  upon  the  Savior's  head 
of  the  priceless  perfume,  far-fetched  by  adventurous  mei:- 
chantB ;  ol*  by  some  scene  of  thrilling  pathos,  as  that  at 
the  grave  of  Lacarus,  where,  in  the  two  words  <*  Jesqs 
wept"  is  condensed  a  world  of  feeling;  or  by  some 
words  firom  his  divine  lips  which  yet  gleam  **  like  ap{des  -of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver** — as  that  passage  of  which  the  se- 
verely judging,^sagacious  Chrtetopher  North  has  said — 
*«  What  is  all  the  poetry  that  genit»  ever  breathed  overfall 
the  flowers  of  this  earth,  to  that  one  divine  sentence,** — 
^  Consider  the  liliea  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solo* 
nxm  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  lilie  one  of  these.** 

But,  O  where,,  where  shall  we  send  the  imagination  for 
insphration — ^where  shall  we  bid  genius  go,  and  stand  with 
unsandalled  feet,  and  broad  brow,  bared  and  bent,*  and 
prophet  mantle  wrapped  about  his  trembling  form,  while  t&s 
gift  within  him  bums  like  an  holocaust  upon  the  altar  of  de* 
votion — where  but  at  the  base  of  Calvary,  on  which  a  God 
expires  between  the  dariiening  heavens  and  the  rending 
earth! 

We  advert  to  these  jpoints  to  show  how  there  gleams 
flower-like  or  gem-like  alcmg  the  Savior*s  n:fwed  pathwav, 
the  primal  elements  o{  a  yet  future  sustem  of  nne  arts.  To 
rear  this  system  vras  &r  uom  being  the  immediate  objeet  of 
Christ  To  found  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  was  the.  woik 
of  his  life ;  and  of  this  kingdom  the  systmn  referred  to  was 
to  be  one  of  the  remotest,  latest  fruits.  We  shouU  look 
therefore  for  few  and  fafait  intimations  in  his  teachings  of  a 
result  so  distant ;  and  we  should  not  be  staggered  er&i  tf  we 
oould  discover  no  indioatiims  of  his  everlmving  soch  an 
object  in  view.  *  ^ 

The  same  observatiohs  ^I^y  to  the  immediate  soccessort 
of  our  liord— his  Apostki.     The  absence  in  their  writings 
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(of  any  fonnal  reeoBHnondatioii  e(  (he  fiae  arts  to  the  fttteor 
tion  of  the  early  Christiaiifly  |)ie  absence  even  of  the  gluteal 
outUnea  of  a  system  of  ta8te»  in  the  Eptstled  of  Pauly  ofCeter 
9T  of  John*  navi  the  occasioiial  ooGunrence  of  sentiments  ami 
expressions  which  seeming  bear^^and  with  no  small  foroet 
against  such  pursuitSy  afford  not  the  smallest  pr^umption  m 
reality  against  the  theory  that  Christianity  is  yet  destined  to 
be  the  bi^  of  a  spendid  system  of  fine  arts. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles 
had  any  apprehension  of  the  prospective  existence  of  such  a 

3{rstem.  If  they  had,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  have 
welt  upon  it  in  their  canonical  writings ;  it  is  even  probable 
that  they  would  have  written  many  thmgs,  as  they  have,  ap* 
parently  un&vcnrable  to  such  an  idea.  For  example,  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Paul's  having  a  distinct  antidpatioii 
of  a  future  system  of  Christian  fine  arts,  that  he  should  de* 
dare  to  the  Corinthianq^  ^*  I  am  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Chnst  and  Him  crucified.*^ 
What  reader  doubts  that  Paul  antidpated  the  distant  day 
when  the  gospel  which  he  preached  in  peril  of  his  life,  diould 
revolutionise  the  business,  the  politics,  the  science  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  world?  Yet  his  Unguage  sa- 
vors as  strongly  of  indifibrenoe  to  these  otyecta  as  to  the 
fine  arts. 

.  The  simple  solqtion  of  this  is— JNml  was  not  called  to  be  a 
^^osopher,  nor  an  artist — ^neither  h&d  the  time  come  for 
Christians  «nerally  to  enter  the^^  departments.  Paul  li^ 
another  caTlinjg.  He  was  the  Foundatiourlayer,  and  as  such 
it  behooved  him  to  know  little  and  to  say  less  about  the 
superb  structure  afterwards  to  be  reared  upcoi  his  ibuadap 
tion,  and  whose  top-stone  was  to  be  brought  up  ages  thence, 
with  shoutings  of  tfeauty.  Beauty  unto  it.  His  was  the  mat^ 
ter«of-£ict  business  of  laying  the  mpssive  Cotundation,  heoee 
Xtt  that  he  speaks.  Christ  was  the  Chief  Comer-Stone; 
hence  upon  Iiim  he  dwells.  Wherever  we  meet  with  Paul* 
we  find  him  laboring  at  tfie  foundation  work.  Whether  he 
uddresses  a  Roman  Governor,  beneath  the  awing  insignia  of 
that  iron  dominion  which  ruled  the  world|  and  whose  man- 
acles were  at  that  moment  festen^  about  his  wrists;  or 
harangues  the  Athenians  from  Mars'  Hill,  amid  the  clustering 
associations  o£  their  glory,  and  the  smdiiuff  altars  of  their 
idolatry;  whether  he  writes  einstles  to  the Seven-IfiUed 
Oky,  to  dissolifte  Corhith#  oar  tp  shrinsN^^aking  Ephesus,  he 
|B  the  same  Paul— 'th^  Ibimdatioii-lAyar. 
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But  it  'were  unwise  to  conclude  from  tlie  heavy  tools  he 
wielded,  from  the  sturdy  blow*  he  dealt,  and  from  the  roll- 
ing «sweat  that  testified  his  toil — that  Christianity  would 
never  have  any  lighter  labors,  any  more  congenial  offices, 
any  more  refining  employments'for  her  followers.  It  were 
unwise  to  infer  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  foundatioa, 
where  strength  alone  is  demanded,  a  like  character  in  the 
completed  edifice. 

Had  you  a  few  years  ago  stood,  as  I  stood,  on  the  spot 
where  now  the  fair  proportions  of  Trinity  Church  grace  the 
metropolis  of  our  country,  and  had  you  surveyed  the  wide 
spread  and  high  piled  masses  of  shapeless  materials,  which 
cumbered  the  endosures,  you  would  have  been  forced  to 
call  to  your  aid  both  reason  and  imamnation  before  yoa 
could  have  believed  that  those  crude  elements  would  ever 
have  composed,  as  now  they,  do,  a  stately  temple, 

"Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.'* 

Judginc  solely  from  the  spectacle  before  your  eyes,  you 
would  have  pronounced  it  a  dispensation  of  rubbish.  You 
might  indeed  have  seen  moving  amid  the  chaos,  the  busy 
forms  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  of  the  mortar-maker  and 
the  hod-carrier ;  but  you  could  not  have  seen  the  genius  of 
architecture^  which  presided  over  the  scene,  and  guided  tM 
brawny  arm  of  labor,  and  before  whose  lustrous  eye  there 
even  then  glowed  the  splendid  vision  of  Trinity  church. 

To  have  pronounced  it  in  this  case  impossible  that  a  noble 
monument  of  one  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  the  product  of 
such  inextricable  confusion  and  rude  toil  would  have  bee» 
analogous  to  the  act  we  have  been  considering — that  of 
concluding  that  a  system  of  fine  arts  can  never  be  the  pro* 
duct  of  a  religion  founded  as  was  the  Christian,  in  stem 
simplicity  and  naked  truth.  We  feel,  therefore,  warranted 
in  pronouncing  the  conclusion  an  unsound  one. 

We  proceed  next  to  say,  that  as  we  can  hot  argue  from 
the  practice  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  neither  can  ws 
argue  from  the  practice  of  its  friends  in  any  subsequent 

generation,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which 
hrisUanity  will  enlist  man,  when  it  shall  have  redeemed 
the  race.  The  only  rational  judgment  is  that  they  will  be 
materially  different  and  indefinitely  higher. 

Do  you  ask  how  we  reach  this  conclusion  t  We  answer, 
— ^The  work  which>  Christianity  has  hitherto  assigned  her 
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followers^  has  been  that  of  establishing  her  kingdom. '  This 
work  has  necessarily  been  slow  and  arduous— on  aocount  of 
the  universal  hostility  of  mankind.    At  every  step  of  her 
progress,  Christianity  has  encountered  the  most  strenuotxr 
resistance.    Her  history  accordingly  has  been  one  of  inces- 
sant moral  warfare.    The  battle  field  is  seldotn  fertile  in  the 
fruits  of  the  fine  arts ;  it  could  not  therefore,  be  expected 
that  they  would  thrive  under  the  auspices  of  a  militant 
Christianity.    But  to  what  end  have  been  these  incessant 
moral  conflicts?    For  their  own  sakes  merely  f    Is  conten- 
tion the  congenial  element  of  Christianity?    Nay  1    If  she 
has-  been  aggressive,  if  she  is  yet  aggressive,  it  is  in  order 
that  she  may  ultimately  be  at  rest.    She  is  combatting 
error,  darkness,  vice,  crime,  oppression,  violence,  selfishness 
and  deformity,  only  that  she  may  introduce  her  reign  of 
light  and  love,  of  peace  and  prosperity,  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, utility  and  beauty.    It  may  only  be  a  facetious 
fiction  in  regard  to  belligerent  nations,  but  in  regard  to 
Christianity  militant  it  is  a  fixed  principle — she  fights  that 
she  may  conquer  a  pemce.    Now  is  it  not  an  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  vtrhen  her  peaceful  and  equitable  dominion  shall 
have  been  estaUished,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
family,  not  to  say  the  whole,  shall  have  cordially  submitted 
to  herbeniffnant  sway,  that  then  Christianity  will  find  some 
better  employment  for  her  millions  of  illuminated  subjects, 
than    that    of  cleansing    the   already   cleansed   Augean 
stables.     Will    not    even    her   veteran    soldiers,   whose 
venerable  forms  shall  linger  on  the  verge  of  that  bet- 
ter day,  and  whose  dim  eyes  shall  *  catch  the  dawn  of 
that  brighter  sun,  gladly  unbuckle  the  harness  of  war,  and 
sit  down  among  ^e  chUdreu  to  learn,  ere  they,  depart,  some 
lessons  in  the  more  excellent  way? 

What  this  more  excellent  way  vdll  probably  be,  we  shall 
*  hereafter  see. 

We  have  thus  fietr  shown  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
Christian  age ;  but  that  since  the  Christian  era  every  move- 
ment has  been  preparatory  to  this  grand  consummation. 
A  Christian  age  wilt  surely  come. 

As  there  ha^  been  no  Christian  age,  so  there  has  been 
no  age  since  the  Christian  era  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  tbs  fine  arts.  Whether  the  Christian  age  will  be  any 
more  so,  is  hereafter  to  be  considered.  We  can  not  forbear' 
however  noticing  just  now  the  &ct  that  the  very  evils  and 
yiees  which  Chrtettanity  has  been  contending  against,  are 
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the  worst  Cms  to  the  fiae  arts!  Tinn  afibrds  a  stiong  pra" 
Mmptkm  that  when  Christianity  shall  have  jentirely  eradW 
oated  them,  she  will  at  least  suffer  the  ime  arts  lo  experi«- 
wee  the  relief  and  benefit  d*  their  extkiott<m.  lUs  wooU 
be  only  helping  the  fine  arts  negatively;  but  stiH  this  i» 
BO  oniniportant  point  ffuned. 

We  pause  here,  before  oroceedkig  to  show  thai  the  Gfatia* 
lian  age  will  be  the  age  of  fine  arts,  to  adTert  to  the  doctiin^ 
of  the  Christian  cycte.  It  has  been  commcm  to  diYiide  the 
history  of  this  world  into  aoes  merely,  without  observing 
that  It  is  as  distioetly  osarked  by  cycles.  For  eiample,  we 
hear  of  an  ircm  i^e«  a  brasea  age,  a  silver  and  a  gokkn 

»;  a  heroic  age  and  a  martyr  age.  We  hear  of  the 
^ptian  age,  the  Greciaa  ^e,  the  Roman  ase,  the  Saraceaie 
1  the  CmistiaH  ^es.  These  are  manitostly  incom]^te 
divisions  of  time,  from  which  no  connected  arc  intdbgiUe 
view  can  possibly  be  bad  of  human  progress  and  devdop- 
meat.  The  only  correct  view  of  the  stream  of  mortal  d*- 
fairi,  as  we  humUy  snbmit,  is  to  be  obtained  by  redndng  the 
entire  conrseof  time  to  two  cvclea — the  first  before  Cfarist, 
Ihe  second  after  Christ,  and  thereficnre  cdled  the  Ghristiaa 
^de,  fao^  which  are  ecManprehimded  both  Ae  Christian  Era 
and  die  C^iristiaB  Age. 

It  is  not  our  jnresent  porpose  to  enter  fully  into  tUs  suk- 
jeet,  and  we  fear  that  the  little  we  shril  nave  thne  bow 
to  say  will  but  serve  to  involve  the  subject  m  obsoaiity,  aad 
provoke  you  to  reject  the  whole  theory  as  nnioetelligine  jar- 
gon.  You  will  however  undoubtedly  grant  this  postulate^-* 
that  it  is  both  natoral  and  reasonaUe  tOBiake  the  advent  of 
Christ  the  end  of  one  and  the  begimung  of  another  graaA 
divbion  of  time,  comprising  togedier  Sie  entire  lustory  of 
the  race.    These  dl  vistons  we  cw  cycles. 

Our  next  position  we  think  youwiUasredUy  allovi^— it  is 
that  in  each  of  these  divisions  or  cycles  tiiere  may  be  traced^ 
Botwidtttonding  fifeqorat  intemaptions  from  distorfatiqr  for- 
ces,  a  consecutive  stream,  in  which  one  generation  or  age 
follows  another,somewhat  as-db  the  saecessive  stages  oAnan*» 
life.  Indeed  we  can  discover  that  each  of  these  cydes,  like 
^  life  of  man,  has  tluree  periods,  the  animal,  the  intelleotaal, 
and  themoral  or  spiritual.  Thesedistinctions  however  areaat 
«o  clearly  marked  in  the  pagan  as  in  the  Christiaa  cycle ;  nor 
is  the  former  in  any  respeotso  weH  develcqped  at  the  hitler^ 

The  first  cycle  is  but  die  shadow  of  the  second,  and  was 
allowed  to  precede  it,  as  we  may  rsaeonaUy  ooi^tava^ 
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that  there  m^ht  be  a  &ir  and  am]de  experiment  of  what 
OMiiikiQd  oouhI  attain  to  as  a  race^  without  divine  illuroina* 
tton  and  a  Savior. 

The  philosophy  and  the£ae  arts  of  Greece,  and  the  power 
and  partial  freedom  of  Rome,  were  the  maturest  and  the 
richest  fruits  of  that  long  protracted  experiment.  They  were 
splendid  fKshievements  indeed;  yet  they  were  extremely 
imperfect,  and  above  all,  they  were  essentially  evanescent 
But  they  were  the  best  tiiat  man,  unckrisiianitedf  could  dow 

Then  b^ins  the  second  cyde-^the  Christian.  It  begins 
in  many  respects  de  nov9.  It  i»ak#s  nothing  of  past  attain*  . 
ments,  it  rejects  Grecian  wisdom,  it  diicards  Roman  poweh 
it  gatliers  its  materials  from  the  simplest  elements  to  be 
found.  It  goes  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests.  It  digs 
tiirough  the  alluvial,  the  diluvial,  the  tertiary,  and  the  sec- 
ondary formations,  and  lays  its  foundations  in  the  primary. 
It  institutes  the  same  processes  of  formation,  and  in  the 
same  order;  but  it  proceeds  more  rapidly,  more  vigorou^v, 
on  a  scale  of  greater  magnificence,  and  in  astyle  indefinitely 
more  perfect  As  an  evidence  of  its  greater  rapidity  and 
v^r,-we  mieht  adduce  the  fact  that,  although  it  has  been 
oppose!  by  ail  manner  ef  commotions,  upheaving^,  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  hruptions,  yet  it  has  accomplished  in 
eighteen  hundred  years  nearly  the  work  of  the  preceding 
ficmr  thoa<tand,  and  judging  from  this  rate  of  progress  the 
expiration  of  two*  thousand  years  may  be  the  completion  of 
Ae  Christian  cycle — at  least  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
age« 

The  order  of  formation,  drwe  have  said,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  tl^  Pagan  cycle. 

1.  We  observe  first  the  rude  period  of  foundation-laying. 

2.  For  some  time  after,  as  well  as  during  this  initial  peri* 
od,  we  notice  distinctly  the  feeble  force  of  the  formative 
piinciple — other  influences  originating  in  the  passions  of  the 
radiyidual,  and  in  the  old,  deeply-rooted  customs  of  society, 
overpowering  it  for  the  time. 

3.  Still  the  new  principle,  I  mean  Christianity,  is  operat- 
ing— fighting  ils  slow  but  sure  way  to  its  destined  ascend- 
eacy.  Its  first  signal  triumph  consists  in  reducing  man  from 
imrbarism  and  isolation  into  an  organised  social  condition. 

4.  It  gradually  habituates  the  wayward  race  to  industrial 
pursufts.  It  then  presents  partially,  civilized  man  with  a 
mtem  of  trade,  which  lengthens  the  cords  and  strengthens 
Ifae  atakes  of  the  social  tabernacle. 
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5.  Next  a  series  of  wondekful  (fticav^rtes  fediitates  human 
prcgresB.  The  compass  opens  the  h^hway  of,  oommerce* 
Soon  the  art  of  printing,  or  as  some  one  observes,  more 
properly  the  invention  w  paper,  opens  entirely  new  fields 
to  the  restless  activity  of  man. 

6.  Then  begins  the  intellectual  era.  The  achoolmaster 
goes  abroad. 

7.  Then  vre  have  the  union  of  the  arts  and  sciences— « 
union  productive  of  the  most  salutary  fruits.  All  so  far  is 
purely  utilitarian.    But  the  useful  nnist  precede  the  elegant* 

The  arts  and  sctenoes  bnng  weakb,  wealth  aflfords  leisure 
and  knowledge  improves  it  in  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits. 
Thus  we  have  schoob  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  theol- 
ogy. The  pursuits  in  these  departments  kindle  an  unprece- 
dented enthusiasm,  and  multitudes  are  attracted  from  isensual 
pleasures  and  physical  labors,  into  the  nch  mines  of  litera- 
ture— richer  far  than  Califomian  ! 

8.  Last  In  the  order  of  development,  and  highest  in  the 
ascending  scale,  come  the  fine  arts.  Their  day  is  not  yet. 
True,  they  have  an  individual  votary  here  and  there,  all 
along  the  Christian  cycle ;  but  these  live  before  their  time. 
Theyare  never  appreciated — they  can  never  be  what  in  a  c<hi- 
genial  age  they  might  have  been.  They  struggle  against  the 
adverse  tide,  and  sink,  though  their  works  do  follow  them. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  cycles.  Its  application  to 
our  subject  may  be  briefly  stated.  As  under  the  pagan  cy- 
cle the  period  of  the  fine  arts  came  last,  so  will  it  under 
the  Christian,  which  observes  the  same  order ;  and  as  the 
Christian  cycle  has  indefinitely  excelled  the  pagan',  in  all  its 
progressive  stages  thus  far,  so  will  it  in  the  last.  Conse^ 
quently,  the  fine  arts  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  immeasur* 
ably  superior  to  those  of  the  old  golden  age. 

Turn  we  now  from  this  exploration  of  the  past  to  the 
more  inviting  future — to  that  Christian  age  toward  which 
we  stretch  our  vision  with  the  passionate  longing  of  a  Jew, 
gazing  away  from  the  willow-'hung  rivers  of  Babylon  to- 
ward the  sacred  city. 

*'  Watchman  1  what  of  the  night  t  '*  Does  the  day  yet 
dawn  7  Aias,  not  yet  I  How  many  generations  are  yet  to 
live  and  die,  bdbre  the  ushering  in  of  the  Christian  age.  It 
is  impossible  to  divine.  On  this  point,  we  have  no  theory  to 
maintain — no  speculations  to  detail.  It  were  easy  to  enu* 
merate  by  the  score  corruptions,  wrongs,  abuses,  vices 
strongly  entrenchedi  and  institutions  yet  flburishing  in  their 
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mgof  the  Christian  age.  Indeed,  the  mag&itode  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  yet  to  be  done^is  sufficient  to  appal  the  stout*- 
est  heart.  A  superficial  sunrey  might  eyen  suggest  the  di»- 
couraging  doubt  whether  any  progress  has  yet  been 
made — ^whether  Christianity  !•  not  as  far  from  supremacy 
now  as  it  was  when  Paql  was  laboring  at  its  first  foun- 
dations* 

But  vast  progress  has  hi  reality  been  m^ABf  evincing  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  the  princtple  which  Is  ^t  work,  and 
patting  to  flight  all  doubts  of  it&  4iUinuite  triumph.  Hydra* 
headed  error,  grim  darkness,  clotted  cruelty,  gory  war^ 
implacable  caste,  man-imbruting  chattelism,  long-lived  des- 
potism, the  hideous  extremes  or  bloated  wealth  and  gaunt 
poverty,  the  long-established  division  of  mankind  into  hye- 
nas ana  dromedaries,  beasts  of  prey  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
party  servility,  sectarian  strife,  business  frauds,  oommerdal 
monof>olies,  traffic  in  liquid  fire,^  and  tn^ffic  in  human  flesh, 
brutal  vice,  shameless  sensuality,  blood-thirsty  revenffe* 
lawless  crime,  ignorance,  idleness,  selfishness — sin — tlie 
whole  hellish  brood,  will  surely  disappear  before  the  iire* 
sistible  genius  of  Christianity,  comiog  from  heaven  to  es* 
tablish  a  better  kingdom. 

The  social  fabric  must  be  gradually  re-constructed  upon 
a  principle  of  greater  equalization  of  labor  and  wealtn— 
the  mind-and-body-cnishing  toil  which  now  degrades  "  the 
niilllon, "  must  be  lightened-^'  the  masses,*'  as  the  odious 
phrase  still  is,  must  have  free  acccjss  to  the  sources  of  Intel* 
lectual  and  spiritual  improvemeQtr^the  heathen-world  must 
he  thoroughly  Christianized. 

The  last  preparatory  work,  in  our  view,  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  the  useful  arts^  the  completion  of  the  discoveries 
in  labor  saving  machinery,  and  in  motive  force,  and  the 
thorough  exploration  of  the  fields  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic research. 

In  all  the  points  here  enumerated,  our  own  age  bears 
the  evident  marks  of  a  preparatory  one.  It  will  not  probably 
be  the  last. 

But  let  us  pass  these  intervening  ages  of  twilight — aa4 
hasten  onward  to  (he  dawn  of  the  Christian  age. 

Christianity  is  at  last  enthroned^ — her  battles  are  foii^t, 
her  foes  vanquished,  and  transformed  into  willing  votaries, 
her  triumph  is  complete,  her  dominion  coextensive  wiUi 
the  human  family. 
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What  will  be  the  porsuits  of  thia  ffbxioQs  kiagdomf 
Its  subjects  renovated  in  heart,  rectified  in. babit8»  refined 
in  tastes,  elevated  in  desires,  disdaining  the  eoutrbringinc 
luxuries  of  the   banquet,  freed  from  me  y^ow  love  m 

Sold,  their  bodily  wants  simplified  and  easily  supplied,  wUI 
emand  a  very  high*  range  of  emf4oyment8  and  pleasures. 
Their  demands  vmi  be  mainly  spiritual,  but  not  exduaiTB- 
ly  so,  save  as  the  spiritual  shall  be  transfused  through  all 
activities  and  passivities.  There  must  be  what  we  now  catt 
intellectual  employments,  as  well  as  sfriritual,  though  it  it 
impossible  to  say  how  iar  llu»  distinction  will  then  obtain. 

Will  these  various  demands  be  met?  Most  amply. 
How  T  First  by  the  most  exalted  spiritual  offices  in  which 
redeemed  creatures  on  earth  can  be  engaged. 

In  what  will  these  consist  7  Who  can  conjecture  7  We 
only  know  that  they  will  not  consist  in  those  laborious 
duties  and  perilous  conflicts,  to  which,  in  her  march  to 
empire,  Christianity  has  necessarily  summoned  her  follow* 
ers.  A  new  series  of  religious  avocations  must  be  institutr 
ed — corresponding  with  a  state  of  peace,  with  a  conditicHi 
of  prosperity,  with  a  reign  of  felicity,  with  the  joyous  emo^ 
tions  of  happified  subjects,  forming  one  great  brotherhood. 

But  who  can  guess  what  these  employments  will  be  7  V(/^ 
venture  no  conjecture.  Chily  of  this  we  feel  assured — they 
will  be  as  much  superior  to  the  present,  as  the  Christian  age 
will  be  superior  to  the  Christian  era. « 

These  demands  will  further  be  met  by  furnishing  a  aoope 
of  intellectual  pursuits  of  proportionate  elevation  and  expan^ 
sion.  The  doom  of  drudgery^  which,  as  the  primal  curse,  has 
rested  and  now  rests  upon  all  pursuits  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Christian  age.  The  operations  of  the  mind  will 
be  characterized  by  unwonted  ease,  elasticity  and  eneigy* 
The  toilsome  delving,  the  arduous  climbing,  the  racking  of 
brain,  the  air  of  difficult  abstraction,  and  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,  will  not  then  be  the  painful  conditions  of  intellectur 
al  action. 

Just  here  we  find  the  demand  in  tbeChristiaa  age  for  the 
pursuits  of  the  fine  arts.  Not  for  the  purposes  of  rekumtiaiu 
for  with  the  partial,  perhaps  entire  repeal  of  the  curse  qf 
druflgery,  relaxation  will  to  a  great  extent,  though  never 
wholly  cease  to  be  a  human  want  The  fine  arts  will  be 
demanded  primarily  as  fumisbinff  the  appropriate  ahooenl 
of  some  of  the  noblest  powers  olour  nature*  ,.. 
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They  have  an  independent  sphere — a  domain  of  their 
^wn,  which  lies  between  the  purely  intellectual  and  the  spirit* 
iial---their  domain  is  that  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

A  state  of  things  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
high  powers,  will  at  dnce  create  an  hnperative  demand  for 
the  fine  arts.  The  Christian  age  will  be  such  a  state.  The 
Christian  era  has  not  been,  piutly  because  of  the  toilsome 
and  matter-of-fact  avocations  in  which  it  has  engaged  the 
'pious,  and  partly  be<5ftuse  of  the  sensual  and  sordid  habits 
to  which  the  worldly  have  been  addicted. 

Above  both  the  toilsome  and  the  sordid,  the  exclusive 
matter-of-fact  and  the  sensual  must  man  be  lifted,  before  he 
will  begin  to  recognize  the  wants  of  his  higher  nature.  To 
this  exaltation  the  Christian  age  will  raise  him.  The  inex- 
tinguishable, though  long  neglected,  powers  and  susceptibil* 
ities  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart  will  thus  be  aroused 
neVer  again  to  slumber. 

They  will  be  controlled  indeed,  but  not  repressed,  quick* 
•ned  rather  to  almost  supernatural  energy,  by  the  spiritual 
element  which  will  at  once  imbue  and  vitalize  all  powers 
and  pursuits. 

Living  as  we  do  under  the  dwarfing  influences  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  actual  of  this  secular  age,  what  conception  can 
we  form  of  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  when  dilated, 
intensified  and  etherialized  under  the  fostering  auspices  of  a 
spiritual  age? 

As  the  purely  intellectual  and  purely  spiritual  powers  will 
be  furnished  with  their  appropriate  employments,  so  will 
these  semi-intellectual  and  semi-spiritualpowers  be fbrnished 
with  their  appropriate  employments.  These  will  of  course 
be  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts.  What,  and  how  great, 
modifications  will  be  introduced  in  these  pursuits,  is  as  impos* 
dble  to  conjecture,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the  case  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual.  Modifications  there  will 
undoubtedly  be,  perhaps,  for  this  b  supposable,  the  addi- 
tion of  some  new  and  nobler  arts  than  any  known  among 
men ;  but  more  probably  material  changes  for  the  better  in 
those  now  existing,  new  schools  of  poetry  and  music,  new 
•tyles  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture.  These 
arts  will  at  once  have  a  deeper  soul  and  a  higher  skiU,  a 
fluUimer  scope  and  a  diviner  destiny,  than  they  possessed  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  .pagan  cycle. 

Who  can  doubt  that  to  meet  such  rational  demands  of 
Ibeae  lofty  powers,  and  tocarry  the  fine  arts  to  this  high  per* 
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fectioily  gtotims  of  various  'and  supeHot  endowinents  will 
mrifiey  descend  ratheiTyhetvett-seDt.  God  Hilnself— -who  wHI 
then  enlist  the  powers  of  a  T^eneraf  ed  race  in  the  sludT  of 
the  Beautiful,  of  which  He  has  ixmstltutionally  endowed  all 
^tiB  creatures  With  so  quenchless  «i  love — Witt,  who  can  dovAft 
jt  t  adorn  and  IHustrate  the  golden  age  of  the  sanctified  fitte 
«rts,  with  4  constellation  Of  geniuses  such  as  never  yet  havis 
^hizzled  the  world. 

But  all  this,  say  you,  is  sheelr  speoidation — ^less  substantial 
than  that  in  submerged  city  lots  on  Ihe  bottomless  botloiii> 
lalids  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  evidence  loid  ailment  do  Hot  briqg 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.    What  is  the  evidence  T 

Briefly  recapitulated  and  summed  up,  it  is  the  follow^ 

ihg— 

That  the  Christian  age  Will  be  characterized  hv  univer^aS 
knowledge  and  virtue — by  the  predominance  of  the  social 
aind  the  spiritual  over  the  selfish  and  the  sensual — ^by  peace 
•and  plenty — by  exemption  from  drudgery,  saa^  by  elevated 
spiritual  and  intellectual  employments.  In  one  word,  it  iwitt 
be  characterized  by  the  absence  of  whatever  is  unfriendly  te 
th6  fiiie  arts,  and  by  the  presence  and  perpetuity  of  what- 
•ever  is  friendly  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  powers  and 
susceptibilites  which  they  chiefly  call  into  play,  the  imagine* 
4ion  and  the  emotions,  will  be  in  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment compatible  with  this  bodily  state. 

These  points  of  evidence  will  not  be  called  in  question. 

Whs^t,  then  is  the  argument  ? 

It  is  that  the  fine  arts  Will  be  cultivated — and  if  cultivate 
•at  all,  under  auspices  favorable  to  their  being  carried  to  an 
indefinitely  higher  perfection,  than  they  have,  or  could  have 
been  in  any  bv^gone  age. 

But  should  there  be  one  present  who  clings  to  the  notiMi 
(that  the  fine  arts  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  so  (advanced  ftm 
«ge,  he  might  have  on  his  tongtte  the  following  reply  to  ovr 
argument. 

**  The  general  features  of  the  Christian  age  will  undoubted^ 
iy  be  fevorable  to  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  fine 
arts ;  so  wUl  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  Sabbath  in  n^Lt  Jiify 
^atid  sunny  Sabbaths  are  always  a  little  sunnier  than  other 
days — or  seem  so,)  be  highly  favorable  for  hay^mtdking^ 
But  can  we  argue  hence  th^t  hay  will  be  generally  made  dn 
Hhe  bright  Sat^i^ths  of  July,  '49?  No  more  can  weai^e 
4om  prophioiis  drounistandes  <thot  Ibe  fine  avis  wiU  AourMh 
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in'tiie  nooQ-iide  efful^nce  of  the  Christian  age.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  principle  which  forbids  such  a  result — the 
higher  destination  of  the  time  in  either  case,  makes  it  dese- 
cration to  devote  it  to  so  low  a' use.  The  Sabbath  is  consecra- 
ted to  sacred  employments  ;  this  excludes  the  labors  of  the 
field,  however  Jine  the  weather  may  be. 

So  the  Christian  a^e,  that  Sabbath-period  of  time,  (and 
such  it  may  be  literally,)  will  be  consecrated  to  purposes  so 
far  paramount  to  the  fine  arts  in  dignity  and  importance, 
that  they  will  be  utterly  excluded,  whatever  may  be  the 
concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances." 

As  this  is  the  best  reply  tliat  can  be  made  to  the  views  we 
have  been  advocating,  we  may  be  indulged  in  giving  it  a 
passing  notice.  We  of  course  take  no  exception  to  what  is 
said  of  the  dignity  of  the  pursuits  of  the  Christian  age. 
But  we  do  object  to  the  assumptioiji  that  the  fine  arts  may 
not  be  rendered  worthy  of  an  honorable  place  in  the  merid* 
'  ian  of  that  age. 

Greater  injustice  has  never  been  done  the  fine  arts  than 
that  of  characterizing  them  as  solely  intended  to  amuse — to 
.  please.  Adstricted  by  arbitrary  and  senseless  enactment  to 
this  paltry  province,  they  have  suffered  an  immense  depre- 
ciation. They  have  been  degraded  in  dignity  below  the 
sciences — for  these  instruct  and  enlighten  the  intellect; 
in  utility  below  the  mechanic  arts — for  these  feed  the 
body  and  fill  the  purse;  while  in  reality  they  are  vastly 
above  both.  Against  this  absurd  theory,  in  its  application 
to  one  of  the  fine  arts,  Wilson,  the  distinguished  essayist, 
thus  exclaims: — 

"  Pleasure  is  no  more  the  end  of  poetry,  than  it  is  the 
end  of  knowledge,  or  of  virtue,  or  of  religion,  or  of  this 
world.  The  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  delight,  instruction, 
expansion,  elevation,  honor,  glory,  happiness  here  and  here- 
after^ or  it  is  nothing.  Is  the  end  of  Paradise  Lost  to 
.please?  Is  the  end  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  to  please  T 
Is  the  end  of  th^  Psalms  of  David  to  please  ?  or  of  the 
songs  of  Isaiah  ?  " 

That  the  fine  arts  de  yield  a  rich  and  uncloying  enter- 
tainment— cannot  rationally  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  re- 
,  proach.  It  is  rather  a  commendation ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
they  have  other  and  more  substantial  functions :  for  mark 
this,  nopurtuit  can  afibrd  exalted  afad  perennial  pleasure 
which  is  not  correlated  to  the  higher  capacities  of  man. 
It  is  through  their  vast  power  over  the  emotional  or  sensi- 
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'lite  p$iTt  of  our  commoii  iititinr»»  that  the  fiMWte  mre  ena- 
bled to  make  such  exhaustless  contributions  to  the  fund  of 
Iranian  plenMre.  Butprhence  haTe  Ibey  this  pow«rf  The 
troe  answer  to  this  inauiry  reveals  the  dignity  md  excel* 
leoce  of  the  fine  arts.  They  give  exercise  and  scope  to  the 
imagihation — they  iavitingly  out-spread  their  bouadlete 
realoui  to  its  aerial  excurnons — they  open  to  genius,  the 
divinest  gH't,  godliness  excepted,  and  the  nearest  allied  to 
it,  broad  fields  for  its  creative  energy,  while  they  iropoae 
just  laws  op<Hl  its  artistic  developments. 

These  broad  fields  and  boundHsss  reahns  are  tke  two*fokl 
universe  of  reality  and  of  ideality,  the  earth,  the  heavens^ 
the  Infinite,  motion,  force,  color,  expansion,  being  with  its 
magnificent  scale,  running  through  shinii^  ranks  imd  orders 
up  to  Deity,  virtue  with  its  deeds  of  darine,  love  and  its 
labors,  faith  with  its  heraldry  of  heroes,  all  forms,  all  sym- 
bols of  die  Beautiful — this  is  the  domain  of  the  Fine  Arts ! 

What  wonder  if  such  a  domain  should  CTsh  withfoon'* 
tains  of  joy,  and  flash  with  streams  of  pleasure! 

What  wonder  if  from  its  spicy  vales  and  odorous  gPOVQis» 
^i ve  and  aloud  with  birds  of  every  goi^ous  hue  and  oharm- 
ing  note,  winged  zephyr  should  waft  mingled  melody  mad 
fimgranbe  to  &e  enehanted  dwellers  there ! 

But  fountains  and  streamlets,  and  vales  and-grotrea  Bnd 
melodious  birds  are  not  thesimi  total  of  this  domain.  It 
'also  yields  substantial  food  for  thought,  the^ksm^ts  cf  soul 
expansion,  incentives  to  virtue,  and  invitations  ^ to  pi^  and 

^ipraise. 

An  easy  and  a  pleasing  work  is  now  before  us-^-«s  we  hiis- 
tentoour  conclUsioti;>lt  is  the  rapid  review,  for  it  must 
now  be  rapid,  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  Ohristian  age 

.  will  favor  to  an  eminent  degree  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts. 

This  topic  you  will  at  once  perceive,  should  have  ^bean 
our  main  one,  had  not  the  passive  to  it  been  obstrwrted  >bv 

.' prejudicas,  and  &lse  principles,  which  must  first  be  removed. 
To  many  it  wUI  probably  occur  that  we  have  expended  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  labor  in  efiecting  this.  Perbi^ 
we  have.  Our  apolc^y  is,  that  it  is  worth  some  effcnrt  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  compatibility  betwean 
Christianity  and'  the  Fine  Arte ;  a  doctrine  clear  to  the  few» 
'but  doubtful  to  the  matty. 

In  the  ioilowiag  spedificiaiion  of  ftivoring  iilflueiieeSt'We 
shall  be  compelM,  by  want  of  time,  to  assome  ^that  the 
points  We  shall  adduca^ilt  bei  cbsoraoteristic  featiares  of  the 
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OhriiUab  age.  In  most  oBuef »  ibbj  vriil  ba  teo  oibvmiiiy  m 
to  need  proof. 

1.  Wementtoii  first-duration;  an  estabHsbed  order  of 
tbiDfff  conttnaing  for  a  length  of  time  amply  sufficient  ficir 

•  the  fine  arts  to  arrive  at  their  perfection.  This  has  never 
been.  The  periods  of  their  cultivation  base  been  extreoielgr 
brief.  Scarcely  any  tiling  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  js 
more  melancholy  than  the  Imnsitoriness  of  their  lox^est 
ems.  They  have  but  smiled  upon  the  world,  wlic^  tfie^ 
have  been  compelled  to  take  their  fiight.  it  is  war,  dnEil  or 
International,  that  has  anoat  frequently 'firayed  them  aw^y. 

Another  source  of  thdr  evanescence  hitberto  is  a  tend- 
ency, resulting  -from  the  veiy  excellencies  of  the  ▼ery*>  fine 
arts,  .to  human  degeneracy,  when  the  preservative  elbca^ 
of  Christianity  is  wanting.  This  is  a  tendency  not  peculiar 
to  the  fine  arts,  save  perhaps  in  degree.  The  sciences  as  we 
have  already  ^affirmed,  and  all  secular  pursuit3,  unless  duty 
subordinated  to  the  supremacy  of  religion,  tend -to  derfinge 
the  nice  adjustments  of  the  powers,  and  thus  deteriorate 
•rather  than  improve  mankind. 

Here  for  the  first  time  has  the  opporti^ii^  occurred  of 
replying  to  an  objection  statedJn  the  early  ^part; of  this  ar- 
tuue*,  and  by  indulgence  <waived.  The  objection  urges  that 
ithe  inherent  tendencies  of  the  fine  arts. are  to  corrupt  a^d 
vitiate- character,  to  enervate  the  mascoline  qualities^,  find  to 
induce  degeneracy.  Our 'reply  is  that  this  is  only  one  pha$e 
of  an  ii^mity*  common  to  all  branches  of  phyaioal  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  where  the  affenoy  of  the  grand  o^rre^iive — 

•  Christianity — iawanting.  Upon  this  we  can  not  dwell.  .^ 
modification  of  the  same  principle  applies  to  that  other  oh- 
jeotion  the  consideration  of  vwhioh  .was  deferred*  namely, 
that  since  the  Christian  era  the  nations  most  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  the  finararts,  have  been  the  least  dis- 
tinguished for  whatever  makes  a  imtion  honorably  prosper- 
ous or  happy.  Those,  we  reply,  have  been  the  very  nations 
>whieh  havei)een  the  least  pervaded  by  the  energizing  ele- 
ment of  a  pure  Christianity — ^whose  religion,  if  theyhuve 
had -any,  has  been  the  nearest  assimilated  to  the  refined 
-paganism  of:  Greece  and  .Rome;   nothing  ^  indeed  but  |a 

fyrojedixm  of  paganism  Into  the  Christian .  eiia--Tof  oou^e 
(Mble  and  insignificant,  lacking' the;vigor<>fthe'0)d,  and  the 
'Virtue  of  the  nerw  religion. 

The  Christian  age  may  be  descfribed  infonotwordras  .ti^a 
^«age  in  iwhichthis  tesaential  eleaAent  diall  beifMuramomt^Wld 
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permanent  It  will  ffive  character  to  the  age — that  diarac- 
ter  will  be  an  established  one.  It  will  suffer  no  fluctuations, 
it  will  allow  no  interruptions,  it  will  be  impregnaUe  to  any- 
assailing  power,  if  such  should  be.  Mars,  the  gory  god  of  the 
golden  age,  will  not  break  in,  with  his  sulphureous  bolls 
drawn  from  the  troubled  sky  of  the  Christian  era«  where  light 
in  its  struggle  with  darkness,  by  an  unavoidable  &tality,put8 
in  the  hands  of  war  elements  more  potent  and  deadly  than 
it  wielded  under  the  pagan  era — gonr  Mars — the  semi-Chris- 
tianized, will  not  break  in  upon  the  final  reign  of  peace.  His 
bomb-shells  will  not  bespatter  the  manuscript  of  the  half* 
finished  poem  with  the  blood  and  the  brains  of  the  poet. 
The  thunders  of  bis  artillery  and  the  demoniac  shouts  of  his 
soldiery  will  not  drown  the  sweet  strains  of  music  Hjs 
cannon  balls  will  not  batter  down  the  pillared  temples  and 
the  stately  domes— exquisite  monuments  of  Christianic  arch- 
itecture. Nor  will  his  vandal  torch  fire  the  long  heaven-lit 
galleries,  where  the  genius  of  painting  shall  range  its  unri- 
valled creations. 

2.  AjBaiivif  there  will  be  ample  leisure  to  prosecute  the  fine 
'  arts.  This  is  indispensable.  Bodily  want  must  not  invade 
the  sanctum  of  the  artist ;  carking  care  must  not  corrode  his 
spirit — ^business  claims  must  not  molest — pecuniary  embar- 
rassments must  not  be  experienced — a  world  festering  with 
vice  and  horrent  with  multiform  crime,  must  not  as  now, 
be  perpetually  wounding  and  worrying  his  sensitive  heart. 
The  leisure  which  the  fine  arts  demand  consists  in  an  ex- 
emption from  all  such  harrassing  influences,  it  Is  a  leisure 
alike  above  the  calls  of  necessity  and  of  d^ity.  The  Chris- 
tian age  will  furnish  such  a  leisure.  The  Christian  era  has 
not  The  pagan  cycle  did  not,  or  if  it  did,  could  not  protect 
it  from  incessant  interruptions. 

The  want  of  auspicious  lei^re,  since  the  Christian  era  is 
demonstrative  evidence  that  the  time  has  never  yet  come 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  certainty  of  such 
leisure  in  the  sacred  age  is  prophetic  of  their  successful  cul- 
ture then. 

The  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  since  the  advent  of  Christ 
have  been  of  two  classes — the  irreligious  and  religious.  The 
former  of  course  have  been  comparatively  little  indebted  to 
Christianity,  and  are  just  so  far  defective  exemplifications  of 
what  the  fine  arts  will  be.  The  latter  are  almost  equally 
defective,  because  Christianity  has  had  something  else  to  do 
than  patronize  the  Qultivators  of  the  fine  arts:  so  intent  lugi 
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the  been  i»^n  her  Unmediatet  though  not  most  boogcAM 
business^  that  she  has  scarcely  withheld  her  frowns  fim^ 
*riiose  children  of  hers  who  have  turned  aside  iWwn  Iter  utili- 
tarian pursuitfl  m  a  world  0!  wrong  and  want  and  w^,  t» 
woo  the  degant  4rt8. 

The  two  most  illustrious  poets  «f  the  Ohristian  «rt» 
Shakespeare  and  Mikon,  are  die  beat  represeattftives  0f 
these  two  classes. 

The  one  was  irreligiott»-^the  other  religions — b«l  both 
lived  in  Mdless  ages,  when  Ohrkttanity  was  struggling  aim 
learful  odds  against  the  most  rampant  i)owers  of  sin.  It  m 
only  amacing  that  such  ages  should  have  produced  suoh 
men.  Both  these  geniuses  might  with  propriety  have 
doubted — not  as  the  latter  is  said  to  have  doubted,  whether 
he  was  not  born  an  age  too  late — but  whether  tbey  wiefe 
not  bom  several  ages  too  soon. 

Almost  the  sole  great  fault  of  the  ^^^myriad-minded" 
Shakespeare  was  his  want  ofHhe  relisious  element.  That 
want  made  him  ^  a  little  lower  than  the  angds."  He  had 
enei^y,  vivacity,  intensity ;  but  he  had  not  the  Isatah-like 
solemnity,  and  the  furnace  fusion  of  all  thought  and  feeling 
in  the  fires  of  devotion,  which  are  indispensuble  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  poet.  Bhakespeare  could  not  have 
produced  an  epic 

Milton  had  this  great  element ;  but  the  very  possession  «f 
it,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  liyed«  made  him  toi^ 
much  of  a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  too  mnoh  of  a  politician 
and  a  preacher,  in  a  word  made  him  too  madk  ef  a  pradtioftl 
man  to  admit  of  his  being  the  perfect  poet.  But  for  hk 
blindness,  which  enclosed  liim  for  a  season  from  the  de- 
ficieneies  of  the  aetual  worid,  we  never  shotUd  have  bad 
bis  immortal  production — which  an  eminent  critic  has  ipm- 
nounced  not  the  best,  but  the  only  poem  m  the  fin^ish 
language — the  Paradise  Lost.  - 

The  great  Milton,  in  whom 

"The  name 
Of  prophdt  and  df  ^oetwere  the  same," 

went  up  indeed  into  the  mount  which  burned  withitbe^wfiil 
presence  of  divinity,  and  his  genius  wore  the  halo  of  i^t 
august  communion ;  and  could  he  have  descended  toa  godly 
generation,  what  hallowed  fire  would  have  gtowed  in  Us 
undying  verse;  but  he  came  to  a  peofde  who  derided  him 
and  worshipped  with  senseless  shoutings  the  igolden  ea)f. 
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Hence  the  tables  of  his  soag,  yea  even  of  his  song,  are 

3.  We  menticm  next  the  congeniaKty  of  the  spiritual 
character,  and  employments  of  the  Christian  age.  tiwrt 
where  most  see  the  subtle  fires  which  ifre  to  omsame  to 
ashes  the  fine  arts,  we  discern  the  etherializing  essence 
which  is  to  impart  to  them  a  higher  and  a  more  enduring 
life. 

4.  The-Christian  ase  will  furnish  to  genius  the  most  ex* 
pandfaig  themes.  Wars  and  loves  comprise  the  themes  of 
pagan  poets,  and  the  Christian  era  lias  onlv  given  us  for  tbt 
most  part  servile  imitators  in  theme  as  well  as  thought. 

5.  The  Christian  ace  will  provide  the  very  choicest  pat- 
roninng  influences.  The  culture  of  the  fine  arts  will  not 
depend  upon  the  nod  of  a  monarch,  upon  the  smile  of  a 
queen,  or  upon  the  sold  of  a  most  noUe  lord,  nor  yet  upoa 
the  applause  of  a  fi(£le  multitude — sickened  to^norrow  with 
what  tickles  to-day.  • 

A  thoroughly  trained,  well  principled  people,  with  enllght- 
ened  minds  and  refined  tastes,  are  the  oest  earthly  patron- 
izers  of  the  fine  arts. 

6.  The  enlarged  freedom,  the  liberal  principles  and  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  peculiariy  con- 
genial to  tne  fine  arts.  Its  institutions  of  every  kind  founded 
in  truth  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  free  utteraacei 
of  truth-anointed  tongues,  and  truth-Inspired  pens. 

Thought  consequently  will  not  cower  under  an  iron  cen« 
•orship— the  heaving  passions  of  the  heart  will  not  petrify 
'  beneath  the  eorgon-gaze  of  an  omnipresent  surveillance — 
briffht»wingea  fancy  wiU  not  dumbly  droop  'thrust  in  the 
fpm  cage  of  proscription — sun-seeking  imagination  wlH 
soar  and  sing  or  scream  if  it  chooses,  without  being  haWked 
at  by  the  numsing  owl  of  b^try — ^god-like  genios  will  roll 
forth  its  flashing,  fiiU-orbed  creations,  without  the  Gaffilean 
liability  to  inquisitorial  dungeons  or  ignominious  banishment 

Heaven  will  have  no  height,  earth  no  depth,  ocean  no 
profound,  hell  no  abyss,  space  no  void,  creation  no  clime, 
chaos  no  cavern  which  mind  may  not  scale,  fathom,  or  ex- 
plore-r^s  its  own  boundless  domain,  its  exhaustless  treasury 
of  thought  and  imagery.  With  such  liberty  and  scope,  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  to  the  Parnassus-climbliif 
genius  of  the  Attic  or  the  Augustan  age,  as  the  ocean-navi- 
gator of  our  day  is  to  the  coast-hogging  voyager  of  the 
dasnc  pofiod. 
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7.  The  Ghristian  ^e  will  abo  supply  the  inspiratioii  <^ 
divinity.  The  enthusiasm  caught  from  wrapt  fellowship 
with  superior  beingsl,  with  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  food, 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  coming  age  will  be  the  Immanuel 
age.  God  will  walk  with  man,  in  the  gardens  of  love  and 
beauty* 

8.  An  advantage  whioh  ih&  fine  arts  will  derive  from  the 
Ghristian  age,  is  a  maturely  developed  sensibility,  emotional 
power,  ardor^  intensity,  tendemessy  sympathy,  dlffusibility^ 
ieeling,  facility  in  taking  all  tones  and  moidds  of  passion — 
these  are  essential  elements  in  th«  artist. 

We  have  almost  no  well«eduoated^ensibtlities.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  is  unfavorable  to  development  in  this  direction^ 
If  as  a  rare  apparition,  a  truly  great  sensibility  arisep,  this 
day-built  world  is  ready  to  harlat  it  the  dods  that  Ke  con* 
genial  on  its  frozen  face. 

9.  The  Christian  age  will  be  highly  favorable  to  the  cuk 
tivation  of  the  imagination.  Mankind  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  this  faculty.  They  certainly  do  not  appredate  it. 
They  seem  afraid  of  it  It  is  fashionable  to  decry  the  imas* 
ination  and  to  denounce  iter  productions.  Even  so  sen^ilm 
a  man  as  Bishop  Butler  has  spoken  dii^pmragingly  of  the 
imagination  as  *'  that  forward,  delusive  faculty,  ever  obtrod* 
ing  beyond  its  sphere ;  of  ^ome  assistance  indeed  to  appro* 
hension,  but  the  author  of  all  error." 

Our  modes  of  education  re{Hress  rather  than  eduee  tha 
imagination.  Perhaps  this  is  weU  enough.  This  utilitarian 
age  does  not  need  much  imagination.  For  the  mechanic 
arts  matter-of-fact  qualities  are  demanded — much  tact — 
wme  talent — little  genius.  The  ficiences  demand  judgment 
and  memory.  The  enterprises  of  benevolence  require  good* 
ness  and  decision. 

But  there  are  loftier  employments  than  all  these  reserved 
for  the  Christian  .age.  Then -will  be  called  into  requisition 
that  sky-pierdng,  space-ranging,  etherial  power — the  imag* 
ination.    Then  man  will  be  a  winged  beii^. 

10.  Lastly,  the  Christian  age  will  be^prc^iuotive.of  tran- 
scendent models.  As  capital  ii  to  the  merchant,  so  are 
models  to  the  artist — particularly  to  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor.  The  poet  is  less  dependent  upon  them,  though  he 
too  is  indebted  to  them  as  embodying  some  of  his  most 
glowing  ideals  of  the  beautiful.  McKlels— by  wh^ch  we 
mean  the  most  perfect  moulds  of  physical  or  personal  beiraty 

either  natural,  as  animate  forms,  or  artificial,  as  tto 
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kandanl  prodvctSoos  of  the  masttrs.  The  litter  are  either 
borrowed  from  the  former,  or  mn  tjke  products  of  Im*^ 
man  ideals,  wkicb  are  ahirays  moro  or  )eM  modified  by  the 
age  m  which  genius  Uvea,  The  fon»^  are  the  product,  hf 
modUication,  of  the  age  In  which  they  origmate.  Mode& 
can  never  rise  much  above  their  natal  ages*  There  Is  a 
•tdlid  pladditv  in  the  Egyptian  beauty,  a  steel-flariili^  mar^ 
tial  air  ki  the  beauty  of  Greece,  a  majestic  masculinity  in  the 
beauty  of  Rome.  Had  we  time  t»  institnte  a  scrutiny  inte 
the  styles  of  beauty  now  existiog  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  we  should  find  as  many  atyks  as  there  are  national 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  we  dioald  distinctly  dia- 
eem  the  impress  of  that  tmti  en$emNe  which  gives  each  na^* 
tion  ks  individuality  of  character:  the  nation  makes  the 
modeL  This  being  tnie,  it  Is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
models  of  antiquity  as  unsurpassable*  We  can  not  therefore 
concur  with  the  usmallv  correct  and  singularly  chaste 
*  author  of  Eothen,  in  the  loUowing  sentiment  Speaking  df 
the  Sphynx  he  says — ^^  Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the 
comeliness  is  not  of  this  world :  the  once  worshipped  beast 
is  a  deformity,  and  a  monster  of  this  generation  ;  and  yei 
v<M  can  see  that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were  fash* 
toned  according  to  some  ancient  mould  of  beauty;  some 
mould  of  beauty  BOW  forgotten  — forgotten  because  Greeee 
drew  forth  from  the  flashing  foam  of  the  Egean,  and  in  her 
image  created  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  kmr 
among  men  that  the  short  and  proudly  wreathed  lips  should 
stand  for  the  sign  and  main  condition  of  loveliness  through 
all  generations  to  come/' 

O  thou  blind  worshipper  of  Greece — of  Greeee  less  besot* 
ted,  for  she  turned  from  her  own  forms  of  beauty,  to  rear 
altars  to  the  unknown — I  tell  thee  the  brighter  aee  will  eome 
when  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed  lip— the  lip  of  pagan 
passion — ^wHi  in  its  turn  be  a  *'  forgotten  mould  of  beauty  ;*^ 
and  tiien  the  Christian  sciriptor^wbose  model  shall  be  caught 
from  the  focal  intensity  of  the  Christian  virtues,  will  he  ate 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  Egyptian  Sphynx  or  the 
Grecian  Cytherea  displays  the  lovelier  lip.  He  will  chisel 
a  lip,  in  Which  neither  the  stolidity  of  the  beasts  nor  the 
voluptuottsaess  of  the  ooin*tezan  shall  find  expression.  Over 
that  peerless  Mp  we  drop  the  veil  of  time^ — It  will  be  revealed 
to  the  gsixe  of  purer  eyes  tbon  thoee  of  our  generation* 

There  Is  m  similar  error  in  the  popubr  id^a  that  the  ao^ 
eient  athlete  affimled  the  best  modeb  of  male  statuary. 
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They  were  .undoubtedly  splendid  models  of  muscularity — of 
acdmai  masculioity — of  maa  the  racer,  the  wrestler,  the 
warrior ; —  but  extremely  poor  models  must  they  have  been 
of  man,  the  thinker,  the  imaginer,  the  worshiper. 

But  passing  from  the  pagan  period,  we  affirm  of  the 
Qiristian  era  that  it  has  not  been  productive  of  pure  models, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  whether  we  regard  feminine 
beauty  or  masculine  majesty. 

It  could  not  be — ^for  the  same  reasons  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  this  lecture,  which  have  forbidden  it  to  foster  the 
fine  arts.  The  same  reasons  being  still  in  force  the  Chris- 
tian era  can  not  now  be  productive  of  models.  Neither 
men  nor  women  of  this  busy  utilitarian  generation,  resolved 
to  be  true  to  their  obligations,  can  either  be  models  or  pro^ 
duce  them. 

Christian  era*mea  may  be  philanthropists,  reformers,  he- 
roes, martyrs,  but  they  can  not  be  model  men.  Bent  in 
form  and  furrowed  in  face  by  solicitude  and  sympathy  for  a 
sorrow-stricken  world,  the  Christian  may  be  an  angel  of 
mercy,  but  he  can  not  be  a  model  man.  Christ  even,  though 
he  was  incarnate  deity,  yet  with  that  marred  visage  where 
**  grief  appeared  in  every  line" — could  not  be  a  model  man. 

Devout  hearts  have  revolted  at  the  infidel  criticism,  that 
the  human  character  of  Chiist  was  not  a  perfect  one,  be- 
cause it  lacked  the  element  of  fun.  We  may  well  resent 
the  coarseness  of  the  remark — but  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  admit  its  truthfulness.  We  could  help  the  infidel  to 
many  other  elements  of  human  character,  using  the  term 
In  its  popular  sense,  which  were  not  represented  in  Christy 
He  seems  to  have  been  below  Paul  iu  masculine  intellect — • 
In  genius  He  has  probably  had  many  superiors,  both  inspired 
fiud  uninspired— in  personal  appearance  He  was  perhaps, 
not  superior  to  the  average  of  his  cotemporaries.  But  what 
of  all  this?  Does  it  detract  aught  from  his  perfection  that 
is,  from  bis  perfect  adaptation  to  the  work  which  He  oame  to 
perform  ?  Extraordinary  endowments,  either  personal  or 
Jntellectual,  would  have  interfered  with  the  purposes  of  his 
mission,as  effectually  perhaps  as  regal  pomp  and  princely 
opulence.  Away  then  with  such  paltry  strictures.  As 
well  disinter  the  broad.breasted  Plato,  and  drag  him  before 
the  bar  of  modem  fashion  and  fastidiousness,  and  conde/nn 
him  to  obloquy,  because  the  great  frame  which  enshfined 
his  mighty  genius,  lacked  the  exquisite  propoiiions  of  q 
Parisian  bust. 
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We  have  had  no  model  men  a3  yet  Punch  has  ^ven  us 
the  model  husband,  the  model  wife,  the  model  baby,  but 
ivith  all  his  Argus  eyes,  he  never  saw  a  model  man. 

We  might  admit  that  there  have  been  model  monarch?, 
model  warriors,  and  model  presidents,  (though  not  verj'  re- 
cently,) and  model  statesmen,  and  model  lawyers,  and 
model  schoolmasters,  and  model  merchants,  and  model  me- 
chanics, and  model  farmers — but  all  these  together  would 
not  make  a  model  man.  Model  men  and  model  women  can 
be  the  product  only  of  a  model  age.  In  these  crude  times 
men  must  be  crude.  In  these  bustling  times,  men,  and  wo- 
men too,  must  bustle.  To  appropriate  the  language  of  thai 
refined  utilitarian,  Henry  Coleman — who  might  have  been 
an  artist  had  not  the  times  made  him  an  agriculturist:  '*  As 
well  might  the  farmer  have  the  Venus  de  Medicis  placed  in 
his  kitchen  for  a  wife,  as  to  have  a  model  beauty  there." 
**  It  would  do  much  better,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
though  in  terms  less  delicate,  "it  would  bo  much  better  Xo 
have  Lot's  wife  standing  there,  for  slio  might  answer  ant 
useful  purpose — she  might  salt  his  bacon." 

You  may  already  have  conjectured  what  Is  our  idea  of  a 
model  man  or  woman.  To  fully  portray  one  would  be  thfe 
work  of  a  lecture — and  of  a  lecturer  too.  It  is  not  man 
isolated,  for  then  we  might  have  one  in  any  age ;  but  isolat- 
ed man  is  a  monstrosity,  not  a  model — a  Caspar  Hauser. 
It  is  man  associated — man  in  the  midst  of  his  relations — and 
true  to  them  ;  for  a  false  man  can  not  be  a  model  man — he 
is  a  Judas  Iscariot.  We  must  then,  first  have  a  model  social 
condition — the  human  family  must  be  improved,  so  that  the 
relations  and  duties  of  the  individual  shall  be  favorable  to 
4he  completeness,  the  roundness,  and  polish  of  personal  char* 
Acter  and  appearance.  Mankind  must  become  enlightened, 
virtuous  and  happy,  the  appalling  scenes  of  violence,  out- 
rage, wrong  and  wretchedness,  which  wring  from  the  sen» 
4ive  heart  of  genius  the  outcrj' — "O  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  ;•'  must  give 
place  to  the  charming  exhibitions  of  love,  peace,  and  joy, 
scattering  flowers  in  their  mazy  dance.  One  must  not  need 
to  say  to  another,  know  thou  the  Lord. 

The  relations  which  will  then  exist  will  be  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  individual  development.  Whereas  now,  fidelity 
to  social  relations  necessitates  individual  deformity,  bocausu 
of  social  deformity — then  the  same  fidelity  will  be  condu* 
cive  to  individual  beauty.     Then  who  live  will  see  the  model 
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man,  the  model  woman — whom  we  can  only  talk  about,  or 
draw  upon  the  retina  of  fancy.  Then  this  renovated  earth 
will  be  graced  with  forms  of  princely  majesty  and  queenly 
beauty,  only  inferior  to  the  pair  "  imparadised:" 

*<  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons  ;  the  faUreetof  her  daughters  Eve/' 

Genius  at  once  fired  and  refinied  by  these  living  models, 
will  produce  other  models,  artificial.     Then   will  the  reign 
of  the  fine  arts  commence.    The  form,  the  face,  the  eye  of 
beauty  will  glow  upon  the   canvass — masculine  majesty, 
'*  God-like  erect,"  will  rivet 
tured  marble — the  palaces  o 
and  beauty  blend,  aud  the  te 
ity,  will  display  the  wondroi 
genius ;  and  then  poetry  and 
riving  still  diviner  inspirali( 
which  the  actual  will  transc( 
spiritual  will  etherialize  the 
will  invest  and  dignify  the  \ 
mantles  upon  sanctified  colli 
currents  of  whose  poesy  an 
the  aflections,  the  passions,  1 
lion  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  Age. 
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ARTICLE  X!I. 

•*THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD  AND 
EVIL." 

BY  PMSSWENT  1iAHAN« 

The  fact  that  mankind  have  often  attempted  the  explana- 
tion of  given  classes  of  phenomena,  is  a  sufficient  indication 
to  o^,  that  their  true  explanation  is  a  demand  of  the  human 
mind.  When  therefore  a  given  passage  of  scripture  has  at- 
tracted the  general  and  special  attention  of  its  readers,  when 
much  Inquiry  exists  in  respect  to  its  import,  and  when  com- 
mentators have  expended  much  labor  in  the  development  of 
its  realmeaning,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  passage  needs 
explanation,  and  that  he  who  shall  attain  this  end  will  do 
some  service  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  There  is  one  pas- 
sage of  the  sacred  word  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Its  thoughtful  readers,  and  to  excite  in  their  minds 
an  earnest  desire  for  its  satisfactory  explanation.  Nor  have 
commentators  been  unmindful  of  this  want  in  the  minds  of 
their  readers,  as  is  manifest  from  the  amount  of  time  and 
space  occupied  by  them  in  its  explanation.  We  refer  to 
that  portion  which  pertains  to  the  •*  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,*' that  "tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe."  Few  individuals 
read  this  passage  without  having  such  questions  as  these 
arise  in  their  minds  in  respect  to  it.  What  was  the  real 
design  of  the  Most  High  in  the  location  of  that  tree,  and  in 
the  solemn  prohibition  in  respect  to  it?  Was  that  prohibi- 
tion given,  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience?  or  was  some  higher 
end  to  be  answered  by  it  ?  Why  did  the  tree  receive  that 
peculiar  name  ?  Was  it  because  the  fruit  when  eaten,  tend- 
ed to  enlarge  the  intellectual  capacities?  or  was  it  on  ac- 
count of  some  other  reason  not  yet  suggested  by  commenta- 
tors ?  To  the  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  these  ques- 
tions have  not  yet  received  answers  fully  satisfactory.  To 
attain  this  end  is  the  object  of  the  present  article.  As  a 
means  of  attaining  our  object,  wc  will  first  direct  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  reader  to  certain  principles  ol'a  general  nature, 
principles,  a  correct  understanding  of  which  has  a  funda- 
mental bearing  upon  our  main  design. 

1.  A  law  or  principle  may  be  in  its  nature  very  simple  and 
readily  apprehended,  and  yet  endlessly  diversified  in  its  ap- 
plications. The  law  or  principle  of  attraction  in  the  mate- 
rial universe,  for  example,  is  of  this  character.  How  simple, 
and  of  what  ready  apprehension  is  that  principle,  when  once 
distinctly  announced.  And  yet  how  endlessly  diversified  is 
it  in  its  operations.  The  same  remarks  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  other  universal  truths  or  principles. 

2.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  when  it  has  clear- 
ly apprehended  a  universal  principle,  and  distinctly  perceived 
its  application  in  a  few  specific  instances,  it  will  readily  un- 
derstand its  application  to  all  other  cases  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable^ In  the  science  of  numbers  as  elucidated  in  our 
common  arithmetics,  for  example,  a  few  general  principles 
arc  given  together  with  their  application  in  a  few  specified 
cases.  When  the  mind  has  seen  those  principles  in  their  ap- 
plication to  such  cases,  it  at  once  and  most  readily  applies 
them  to  the  solution  of  any  problems  falling  within  the 
sphere  of  that  science.    * 

3.  It  is  in  conformity  to  this  law  of  mind,  that  moral  duty 
as  a  system  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  scriptures  do  not 
give,  nor  do  they  profess  to  give  us  a  universal  system  of 
formal  rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct..  They  do 
give  us,  on  the  other  hand,  universal  principles  together 
with  their  application  in  a  few  specific  cases.  We  are  then 
left  to'determine,  in  the  light  of  those  principles  thus  eluci- 
dated, what  duty  is,  in  the  various  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  our  existence.  Every  reflective  reader  of  the  scrip- 
tures must  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  We 
will  present  an  example  or  two  in  elucidation.  The  first 
that  we  adduce  is  found  in  Leviticus  19:  9 — 18:  "And 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not 
wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape 
of  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and 
stranger:  1  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  not  steal, 
neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another.  And  ye 
dhati  not  swai'e  by  my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  pro- 
fane the  name  oftby  God:  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not 
defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him :  the  wages  of  him 
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that  is  hired  shall  nat  ^abide  ^ith  thee  all  night  until  the 
morning.  Thou  shalt  hot  curse  the  deaft  nor  put  a  stum- 
bling block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God  :  I  am 
the  Lord.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment, 
thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  ot*  the  poor,  nor  honor  the 
person  of  the  mighty  :  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge 
thy  neighbor.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  thy  people ;  neither  shalt  etaud  a|Ttiin^t  the 
blood  of  thy  neighbor ;  1  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  hale 
thy  brother  in  thy  heart:  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any. grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  am 
the  Lord."  All  the  particular  forms  of  duty  stated  in  this 
passage  are  given  as  specific  applications  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciple announced  at  the  close,  to  wit,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  When  we  have  distinctly  apprehended 
that  principle  in  the  light  of  sucl-  specific  applications,  w? 
are  then  fully  prepared  to  apply  it  in  other  cases  not  speci- 
fied. The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  may  be  stated,  a« 
another  case  in  point.  Ail  admitted  their  obligation  to  obey 
the  precept  requiring  them  to  **  love  tlR^ir  neighbpr  as  tliein- 
selves."  But  who  is  my  neighbor  ?  and  what  are  the  duties 
devolved  upon  me  relatively  to  my  neighbor?  were  ques- 
tions about  which  the  Jews  were  divided.  The  object  of 
our  Savior  was  to  elucidate  that  principle  in  the  light  of  a 
specific  example,  and  to  elucidate  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  honest  mind  should  be  hable  to  misapply  it. 

It  is  in  conformity  to  such  a  method,  that  duty  a&  a  sys- 
tem  is  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  Their  fundamental  aim 
is  to  put  us  in  possession  of  universal  principles  applicablo 
to  all  particular  cases  of  conscience  which  can  come  before 
us  in  any  conditions  and  relations  in  life,  and  so  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  true  method  of  applying  them  to  the  solution  of 
questions  of  duly  which  may  arise,  that  we,  thus  rendered 
"  wise  and  understanding,"  may  "  from  ourselves  judge  what 
Is  right"  in  the  ever- vaiying  circumstances  of  our  existence. 

4.  This  view  of  the  subject  under  consideration  enables 
us  to  understand  readily  and  distinctly  the  reasons  for  the 
peculiar  phraseology  by  which  duty  is  revealed  in  the  scrip- 
tures. No  other  bcok  in  existence  uses  language  more  ab- 
stract and  universal  in  its  application  in  expressing  the  idea 
of  duty.  The  law  of  duty  is  therein  announced,  for  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  such  terms  and  phrases  as  sin  and  holiness. 
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right  and  wrong,  righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  truth, 
justice,  love^  "  do  justly,"  and  "  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." At  the  same  time,  with  what  particularity  is  duty  in  its 
particular  and  specific  forms  often  pointed  out.  This  method 
of  revealing  a  system  of  universal  moral  obligation  falls  in 
most  perfectly  with  the  fundamental  design  of  inspiration, 
which  is,  1.  To  reveal  a  system  of  universal  principles;  and 
2.  To  elucidate  those  principles  by  applying  them  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  specific  cases,  so  that  honest  minds 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  misapprehending  the  piinciples  them* 
delves,  or  of  essentially  misapplying  them  in  the  solution  of 
particular  questions  of  duly  which  may  arise  in  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  human  existence. 

5.  Our  readers  will  now  readily  apprehend  the  great 
want  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  at  his  creation.  It  was  to 
have  the  ideas  of  duty  and  accountability  distinctly  devel- 
oped in  his  mind,  in  the  forms  above  stated.  He  needed  to 
have  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  in  their  universal  forms, 
together  with  that  of  amenability  to  a  higher  power  for  his 
conduct,  distinctly  developed  in  his  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  to  have  those  ideas  stated  in  connection 
with  a  few  plain  and  palpable  cases  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plicable. Thus  developed  and  elucidated,  those  ideas  would 
ever  after  be  to  the  mind  internal  lights  making  manifest  to 
it  duty  in  all  its  various  forms  arising  out  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  human  existence.  That  this 
was  the  great  primal  want  of  humanity  at  the  creation,  no 
reflecting  reader  can  doubt. 

Such  being  the  necessities  of  man  at  the  time  referred  to, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  a  priori^  that  an  arrangement  was 
adopted  by  the  Creator,  in  respect  to  his  rational  oflTspring, 
adapted,  and  most  perfectly  so,  to  meet  this  great  exigency. 
The  same  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  dictated  his  cre- 
ation, would  dictate  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  needful 
too  that  this  arrangement  should  be  adopted  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  human  existence,  before  the  lower  propensi- 
ties had  received  such  strength  of  development  as  to  render 
apostasy  from  the  law  of  duty  certain,  when  that  law  should 
be  revealed. 

The  form  and  particular  applications  of  the  law  of  duty 
which  it  was  needful  to  be  first  revealed  to  man,  was  that 
law  in  its  special  relations  to  God.  We  may  rationally  sup- 
pose therefore,  that  that  law  as  originally  revealed  to  him, 
would  bring  distinctly  before  his  mind,  God,  as  his  lawgiver 
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and  judge,  and  would  as  distinctly  erect  in  his  mind  the  idea 
that  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  with  him  consist  pHm- 
arily  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  divine  will,  together 
with  that  of  amenability  to  God  for  such  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience. Having  attained  to  distinct  apprdiensions  of  the 
law  of  duty  in  this  one  form,  the  other  fundamental  form,  to 
wit,  **  thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  would  sponta- 
neously sugjrest  itself  to  the  mind,  together  with  its  varied 
applications,  as  soon  as  man  should  find  himself  existing  in 
connection  with  creatures  like  himself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  command  and 
prohibition  originally  given  to  man  in  connection  with 
•' The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  as  recorded. 
Gen.  2 :  15 — 17.  **  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  into  the  ganlen  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 
And  the  Ix>rd  God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayeet  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it: 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

Our  idea  of  this  passage  is  thii.  The  special  permission 
to  man  to  cat  freely  of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  the 
solemn  prohibition  in  respect  to  this  one  tree,  were  given  for 
one  purpose  exclusively,  to  develop  in  the  human  mind  the 
idea  of  duty,  together  with  that  of  amenability  on  the  part 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  for  his  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  that  law.  In  this  permission  and  prohibition,  God 
is  brought  directly  and  distinctly  before  the  human  mind 
as  the  universal  lawgiver,  governor  and  judge.  Man  is  as 
directly  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  solemn 
accountability  to  God  for  his  moral  conduct,  together  with 
the  gre«nt  fact,  that  [moral]  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
with  him  consist  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to,  the  di- 
vine will.  He  was  reminded  of  the  truth  that  the  world 
created  for  his  residence  belonged  to  its  Maker,  that  it  was 
be  divine  permission,  that  he  was  entitled  to  partake  of  it;i 
fruits,  and  that  the  divine  will  must  be  supremely  consulted, 
in  the  use  made  of  all  the  divine  benefactions.  By  such  an 
expedient  the  moral  nature  of  man  received  an  early  and 
needful  development.  He  found  himself  at  once  a  creature 
of  law,  and  amenable  to  a  higher  power  for  his  moral  activ- 
ity. The  permission  and  prohibition  under  consideration 
were  not  given  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience,  but  for  the 
higher  and  more  needful  end,  to  erect  in  the  human  mind, 
the  idea  of  obligation  to  obedience.     Every  moral  act  sub- 
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sequent  to  this  one  revelation  would  of  course  be  such  a 
test,  just  as  much  as  ^any  act  in  respect  to  that  tree.  The 
tree  Itself  received  its  particular  name,  not  from  any  virtue 
or  want  of  It,  in  tfie  fruit  it  bore,  not  from  any  intrinsic  pe- 
eutlarity  in  the  tree  Itself  or  its  fruit,  but  simply  and  exclu- 
sively In  consequence  of  its  relations  to  the  permission  and 
prohibitibn  pertaining  to  it,  precepts  designed  to  awaken  in 
the  hiMilan  mind  the  ideas  of  duty  and  amenability,  that  Is, 
of  ••  good  and  evil.^  Because  the  special  prohibition  per- 
taliiivig  to  the  tree  was  the  means  of  first  inducing  in  the 
human  mind,  the  ideas  of  duty  and  accx)untability,  the  tree 
was  named  "  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,** 
that  is,  the  tree  by  means  of  which,  or  rather  by  means  of 
the  precept  relative  to  which,  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  moral  good  ami  evil  was  firsi  awakened  In 
the  human  mind.  That  thiR  i?  the  right  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  argue  from  the  following  dottsiderations. 

i.  There  is  ilothing  In  the  passage  which  conti^adicts  this  ex* 
pianation«  It  is  certainly  as  consistent  with  the  language 
Bsed,  as  any  other  hypothesis  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

84  The  giving  of  the  tree  this  parUcular  name  for  the 
reasons  supposed,  corresponds  with  a  usage  which  seems  to 
be  coeval  with  the  race.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eve,  on  the  birth  of 
her  first  bom  son,  that  she  had  '^  gotten  a  man  from  the 
Lord,''  she  called  his  mtme,  in  commemoration  of  that 
thought,  Cain,  th(it  Is,  gotten.  Because  Abraham  laughed 
when  he  received  the  promise  of  a  son  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  "post  age,"  that  son,  as  a  memorial  of  that  event, 
was  named  Isaac,  that  is,  laughter.  How  appropriate  then, 
when  a  precept  relatively  to  a  certain  tree  was  given  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  Imparting  to  man  the  first  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  give  to  that  tree,  in  commemoration  of  that 
tact,  the  name  of  *'  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'* 

3.  The  tree  Itself  tbusr  named,  and  for  such  a  high  purpose, 
would  ever  after  be  to  man,  when  in  its  presence,  a  standi 
log  memorial  of  the  law  of  duty,  and  of  the  great  truth  of 
a  solemn  amenability  to  God  for  obedience  or  disobedience 
tA  whatever  that  law  should  demand.  In  any  of  the  varied 
circumstances  of  human  existeiice. 

4.  No  other  explanation  of  this  passage  Is  to  our  miad, 
m>  rational  and  so  fVeefrom  objections  as  the  one  now  un*' 
der  ooniidemiton.  The  supposition  that  the  prohibition 
Ipertaining  to  the  tree  w^  given  as«  mere  test  of  obedieace^ 
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supjfK>se  the  law  of  duty  already  in  the  mind  of  man, 
wj^en  his  great  vfant  at  thq  time  was  to  have  a  koowIedgA 
oi  that  law  imparted  to  him.  Such  a  aup^oaition  also  feavo) 
wboUy  unexplained  the  reasoAS  why  the  tree  received  ih^ 
peculiar  name  imparted  to  it.  JNo  sucholgeeUons  ariae 
against  the  explanation  given  above. 
^  5.  Finally,  the  divine  arrangemdnt  relative  to  man,  ao 
fording  to  this  explanation  of  the  pasaagjc  before  us^  was 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  his  nature  Bjid  circumstA2>eea. 
The  precept  itself, and  the  reasons  foi*  the  whole  airangeiaeiil 
were  most  manifestt  and  of  easy  comprehension,  the  very 
arrangement  which  the  primeval  state  of  the  human  int^U 
licence  demanded.  We  feel  the  pleasing  assurance  in  x'l^w* 
of  such  considerations,  that  this  is  the  true  explaoaUon  of 
the  passage.  Assuming  it  as  such,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
explain  other  passages  ponnee ted  with  the  one  before  us^ 

The  first  that  we  notice  \a  Geo.  3 :  4^5.  "And  the  ser- 
pent said  unto  the  M^man,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  Qod 
doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  ey^ 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods*  knowing  good  and 
evil."  The  law  under  which  man  was  placed  by  the  pro- 
hibition under  consideration,  i*ecognuBed  him  as  a  learnjert 
and  not,  as  God  is,  an  independent  judge  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  This  was  what  the  serpent  told  man  bo  would 
beoome,  on  condition  of  his  partaking  of.  the  fruit  lof  thaa 
tree.  Instead  of  being  in  the  attitude  of  dependence  on  an<» 
other  for  his  knowledge  of  what  duty  amj.  wisdom  requ&re, 
he  would  become  so  enlightened,  that  as  God  does,  so^ha 
might,  of  himself  and  for  himself,  and  independently  of  God 
or  any  other  being,  judge  of  w.liat  was  right  and  vifiFoogt 
wise  and  unwise.  Under  the  influenoe  oi  the  idea  of  b^ 
coming  thus  elevated,  "  she  plucked,  she  ate,''  and  beoaa»e 
as  a  consequence,  not  what  was  pronused,  but  a  slave  4^' 
pride  and  lust,  instead  of  a  servant  of  the  living  God.  Jhe 
first  temptation  presented  tg'maa.  was  an  address  to  pride. 
Under  that  temptation^  combined  with  an  appeal  to  appe- 
tite, he  fell.  These  propensities,  thus  developed,  have  ever 
since  tyrannized  over  piostrate,  degraded  humanity^ 

The'only  other  passage  demanding  explanation  is  Gem 
3 :  22—24.  '<  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold  the  maa  is  be* 
come  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil.  And  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  Ufe^and 
eat,  and  live  forever:  therefoTje  the  Lord  God  sent  lum  forth 
from  the  garden  of  EdeUfio  till  the  ground  fiT>m^h0ii«f 
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he  ^as  taken.  So  He  drove  out  the  man :  and  He  placed 
nt  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubim?,  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  If  we  have  been  correct  thus  far  in  our  ex- 
planations, the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  •♦  Behold,  the  man 
has  become  as  one  <^f  us,  to  know  good  and  evil,"  is  obvious. 
God,  in  judging  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  haf?  reference 
16  no  authority  higher  than  Himself.  In  acting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  benevolence.  He  acts  with  no  reference  to 
the  principle  of  amenability  to  any  power  out  of  or  above 
Himself.  In  his  disobedience,  man  had  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  judging  and  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
pr'mciple  of  self-judgment  and  self-amenability  alone.  Thus 
he  had  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  Gk)d  Himself,  «•  to  know 
good  and  evil."  The  phrase  "  man  13  become,"  does  not 
affii'm  what  he  really  vxis,  but  what  he  had,  in  his  apostasy 
from  God  assumed  himself  to  be.  Such  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  common  in  the  Scriptdres,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
•writings. 

The  portions  of  thi<i  passage  which  nc3fxt  claim  our  atten- 
tion, are  those  which  present  the  divine  arrangement  in  re- 
spect to  man,  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  that  arrangement.  The  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  tended,  as  we  here  learn,  to  one  result,  the  per- 
petuation of  man's  physical  organization,  and  that  notwith- 
standing his  disobedience.  Life  perpetuated,  with  a  full  sup- 
\Ay  of  all  physical  necessities,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
man,  were  he  permitted  access  to  the  tree  of  life  together 
with  a  continued  residence  amidst  the  abundant  luxuries  of 
his  present  abode,  would  prevent  his  becoming  deeply  sensi- 
ble in  himself  of  the  evils  which  he  had  entailed  upon  him- 
self by  his  transgression,  and  w:ould  consequently  operate 
effectually  against  the  influence  of  the  remedial  system  which 
infinite  wisdom  and  love  had  determined  on  to  restore 
him  to  moral  purity  and  fellowship  with  God.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  be  debarred  all  acces5^  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  excluded  from  the  luxuries  of  his  existing  residence, 
if  he  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  would  be 
necessitated  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  toil  and  labor,  he  would 
naturally  be  led  to  reflect  upon  his  condition  and  the  cause 
of  it.  Strong  aspirations  would  arise  in  his  mind  after  a 
higher  and  better  state.  Such  aspirations,  in  connection 
with  the  Influences  of  the  remedial  system,  would  tend  to 
induce  in  him  penitence  for  his  disobedience,  and  a  hearty 
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return  to  virlue,  a  return  resulting  in  a  re-union  of  his  soul 
with  God.  For  such  reasons  God  **  $ent  man  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken,"  and  "  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden," 
[the  only  place  doubtless  where  the  garden  was  accessible, 
and  where  the  tree  of  life  was  located,]  "cherubims  and  a 
flaming  swoid  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  tho  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."  The  whole  arrangement  was  dictated  by 
the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Ko  other  ar- 
rangement could  have  bejen  adapted  to  the  ultimate  designs 
of  the  remedial  system  under  which  man  was  to  be  placed. 
**  The  end  of  toil  is  rest,"  and  the  end  for  which  the  neces- 
sity of  toil  was  laid  upon  man  was  to  restore  huri  to  ever- 
lasting rest  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

Apparent  severities  in  the  divine  arrangements  in  respect 
to  man  wear  the  same  benign  aspect,  when  their  ultimate 
ends  and  intrinsic  tendencies  are  clearly  understood,  that 
the  most  melting  manifestations  of  mercy  do.  The  same 
love  which  suspended  the  Incarnate  Word  upon  the  ero99f 
excluded  man  from  Eden,  and  subjected  him  to  discipline  in 
the  school  of  affliction. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  human  existence  each  of  whick 
appears  to  be  almost  equally  unfavorable  to  virtue, — the 
state  in  which  man  enjoj's  a  superabundant  supply  of  his 
temporal  wants,  in  circumstances  of  freedom  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor — and  a  state  in  which  his  physical  energies 
are  continuously  taxed  to  the  utmost,  while  the  result  of 
crushing  toil  is  a  bare  subsistence  under  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted pressure  of  pinching  want.  The  "  golden  mean"  most 
favorable  to  virtue,  and  every  form  of  real  excellence,  is  at 
an  equal  remove  from  each  of  these  extremes.  It  is  where 
man  feels  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  necessity  to  labor» 
but  feels  it  only  to  the  extent  requisite  to  the  most  perfect 
|>hysical  health  and  development,  and  when  the  result  of 
labor  is  not  luxury,  but  competence.  That  parent  loves  his 
child  not  wisely  nor  well,  who  would  place  him  out  of  this 
"  golden  mean"  into  either  of  the  extremes  above  specified. 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  of  Agur  can  never  be  over  esti* 
mated.  **Two  things  have  1  required  of  thee  ;  deny  roe 
them  not  before  I  die :  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies: 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  ft>od  con- 
venient for  me  :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say»  Who 
is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  nnoieaf 
mv  God  in  vain."  »  -  . 
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LIFE   AND   RELIGIOUS    EXPERIENCE 
OF   MADAME   GUYON. 


BY   RBV.  OVID   MINBSy 
OF  STKACUSB,   N.  T. 


lift  and  Religious  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  Guyon^  together  with  some  account  of  the  Per- 
soval  History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  FeneloVf  ArcA* 
biahop  of  Cambray.  By  Thomas  C.  Upiiam,  Professor  cf 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bawdoin  College.  2  vob.9 
8vo.    New  York:  Harper  aod  Brothers,  1847. 

Wb  TUiNK  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  reserved  to  our  own 
time,  to  receive  just  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
God's  gracious  work  in  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  aad  to  understand  aright  the  history  of  that  mem- 
orable age. 

The  art  of  printing,  which  was  to  endow  the  church  with 
benefits  greater  than  the  gift  of  tongues,  had  then  become 
known  to  the  world.  This  western  continent,  which  was 
to  be  a  refuge  for  Christ's  persecuted  followers,  had  been 
discovered  and  made  accessible;  so  that  God  could  proceed 
to  sift  out  from  the  kingdoms  a  chosen  seed,  for  planting 
here  the  tree  of  liberty  and  of  life.  And  then  it  was,  in 
the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Divine . 
Spirit  moved  in  a  wonderful  manner,  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Christendom,  whence  resulted  advancements  id 
literature  and  science,  which  dbtinguish  this  abive  all  other 
ages ; — the  raising  up  of  a  host  of  champions  of  human 
rights  and  martyrs  of  the  cross,  more  illustrious  perhaps 
than  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  the  apostles ; — and  ih^ 
laying  deep  and  broad  those  foundations,  upon  which  art 
to  be  reared  the  superstructure  of  the  latter  day  fjlory. 

That  a  single  age  and  nation  should  have  given  to  our 
race  such  minds  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Baxter  and[^ 
Bunyan  and  Fox,  Locke  and  Newton,  Hampden  and  Crom- 
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well,  renders  it  manifest  that  this  century  was  designed  of 
heaven  to  be  the  period  of  stupendous  and  merciful  revolu- 
tions. And  when  to  such  tokens  of  God's  purpose  con- 
cerning Great  Britain,  are  added  the  cotemporaneous  events 
in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,—- especially 
as  revealed  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Lady  Guyon, — the 
ministry  and  writings  of  Archbishop  Fenelon, — to^i^ether 
with  the  less  known,  but  scarcely  less  useful  labors  of  Abbe 
Molinos  of  Spain, — we  gain  a  view  of  the  moral  aspects 
and  relations  to  our  world's  enfranchisement,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — which  few,  probably,  have  well  con- 
sidered. 

The  remark  has  been  adventured,  that  to  our  own  da3r9 
It  ii«  reserved,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  ju3t  narratives  of 
those  limes.  But  very  recently  has  the  world  seen  a  faith- 
ful history  of  that  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  his  times,)  that  devout  and  noble 
English  heart,  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  character  worse 
maligned,  and  whose  memory  more  blackened  than  that  of 
any  other  man,  and  the  accounts  of  whose  civil  adminis- 
tration, (among  the  most  important  of  annals  to  an  Ameri- 
can,) have  been  handed  down  by  royalist  and  high  church 
commentators,  grossly  caricatured. 

So  also,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  resented  to  the  in- 
tellectual pen  and  eminently  instructed  heart  of  Professor 
Upham,  to  give  his  countrymen,  in  the  memoir  of  Lady 
Guyon,  not  only  an  admirable  illustration  and  defence  of 
great  central  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  are  yet  widely  > 
condemned  and  little  understood,  but  an  invaluable  chapter 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  account  of  a  great  awaken- 
ing throughout  the  French  Catholic  church.  Adding  to  the 
light  imparted  by  these  volumes  just  named,  the  emenda- 
tions now  being  made  to  the  distorted  histories  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  a  well  considered  Memoir  of  the 
Lift  and  Times  of  Oeorge  Foz^  which  is  yet  a  desideratum* 
(and  a  work  for  which  the  Bowdoin  professor  is  so  well 
fitted,  as  to  raspire  a  strong  hope  that  he  will  undertake  it,) 
and  then  we  might  deem  ourselves  qualified  to  understand 
and  judge  of  the  great  moral  features  and  bearings  of  the 
-eerenteenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  life  and  labors  of  Madame 
Guyon,  another  remark  is  in  place,  touching  the  truthfiiU 
ness  of  accredited  histories,  where  they  describe  the  strug** 
gles  of  past  ages  for  civil  liberty,  and  endeavors  after  refotai. 
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atlon  in  the  church.  Such  a  book  as  the  one  now  under 
review,  forces  upon  the  mind  conviction,  that  standard 
authors  are  often  untrue  witnesses. 

Mosheim,  speaking  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Institutes,  of  the 
great  advance  in  science,  and  the  literary  researches  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  says,  that  as  one  result  of  alt  this,  "  the 
original  sources  and  reasons  of  many  absurd  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions, which  antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered  sacred, 
were  discovered,  and  exposed  in  their  proper  colors ;  and  in- 
numerable errors  that  had  possessed  and  perplexed  the  anxious 
spirits  of  the  credulous  and  superstitious  multitude,  were 
happily  deprived  of  their  authority  and  influence.  Many 
pious  and  excellent  persons  whom  ignorance  or  malice  had 
stigmatized,  were  delivered  from  reproach,  recovered  thiir 
good  name,  and  thus  were  secured  against  the  malignity  of 
persecution." 

To  which  extract  it  might  be  suggested,  there  are  other 
theological  opinions  and  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy, 
3'et  current  tor  their  antiquity,  which  wait  to  be  exploded 
as  unscriptural  and  pernicious.  Indeed  every  age  may  be 
said  to  have  its  task  in  this  direction.  And  furthermore,the 
same  causes  which  induced  the  errors  and  calumnies  that 
learned  and  pious  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  removed, 
have  led  to  misconception,  concealment,  and  falsifying  of 
events  and  characters  of  that  age,  for  subiaquant  genera- 
tions. It  is  in  tact  noteworthy,  that  Doct.  M oiheim,  in  his 
statements  respecting  Madame  Guyon  and  her  doctrines, 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  own  account  of  the  Pietists  inGerma- 
liy,  the  Quakers,  and  others,)  has  fallen  into  the  same  con- 
demnation as  did  those  historians  who  were  loing  before  him. 

Nor  is  this  greatly  surprising,  though  the  fact  is  so  much 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  readers,  and  hence  be- 
comes one  great  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  truth  in 
the  church,  and  a  leading  cause  of  the  fruitless  controver- 
sies which  still  exist  amon^  good  men.  How,  indeed,  should 
historians,  who  were  the  devoted  supporters,  and  sometimes 
the  hired  sycophants  of  royalty,  justly  portray  those  patri- 
ots  who  brought  forward  startling  truths,  new  principles, 
<5oncernlng  human  rights,  and  were  pioneers  in  the  unbeaten 
path  toward  popular  freedom?  How  could  writers  edu- 
cated under  the  frowning  shadow  of  an  ancient  hierarchy, 
and  candidates  peAaps  for  the  honors  it  dispensed,  appre- 
ciate the  Christian  Reformer,  the  dbturber  of  M^Jir  peace," 
wbo  was  agitating  the  whole  land  by  endeavors  to  awaken 
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divine  life  In  what  he  assumed  to  call  a  decaying  church  t 
And  why  should  ecclesiastical  doctors  be  expected  to  under- 
stand, or  fairly  present,  the  theological  history  of  the  cfoo 
trine  of  present  full  redemption  through  Christy  or  pure  hve^ 
after  being  trained  in  a  philosophy  which  makes  such  doc* 
trine  spiritually  absurd  and  perilous  to  the  soul  7 

We  need  not  say,  as  did  a  celebrated  English  statesman^ 
when  it  was  sought  to  controvert  his  position  by  appeals  to 
books,  '^  as  to  history^  we  know  that  is  a  lie;^*  still  in  regard 
to  great  subjects  now  agitating  Christendom,  and  in  respect 
to  individuals  who  were  the  republicans  and  spiritual  re- 
formers  of  past  ages,  the  mis-statements  and  confusions  of 
history,  invite  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  that  labor  which 
was  so  needful,  and  whose  results  were  so  auspicious^ 
scarcely  two  centuries  since.  But  we  return  to  our 
memoir. 

Madame  Guvon,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Marie 
Bouvieres  de  fa  Mothe,  and  who  was  of  noble  parentage^ 
was  bom  at  Montargis,  a  town  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris,  in 
the  year  1648.  But  though  inheriting  rank  and  wealth* 
and  though  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty  and  attract- 
iveness of  mind,  her  life  was  an  almost  continued  scene  of 
crucifixion.  We  know  of  no  individual,  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  past,  whose  threescore  years  and  more,  unero 
io  full  of  every  variety  of  heavy  sorrow  and  keen  anguish. 
In  childhood  she  sufl^ered  much  from  want  of  maternal  ten* 
demess,  and  through  variexl  neglects.  At  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  following  the  wishes  ot  her  father,  she  married  a 

S gentleman  quite  unsuited  to  her,  and  was  introduced  into  a 
amily,  where,  chiefly  through  the  malign  influence  of  a 
mother-in-law,  she  spent  twelve  years  amid  insult  and  suf- 
fering, most  unendurable  to  a  woman's  heart  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  she  had  passed  through  the  successive  bereave- 
ments of  burying  a  much-loved  father,  a  son,  and  only  daugh- 
ter, her  husband  and  several  dear  friends,  who  had  been  the 
choicest  companions  of  her  religious  life.  As  her  ripening 
Christian  experience,  in  this  widowed  state,  came  to  make 
her  widely  known  and  evangelically  useful,  the  hostility 
of  Romish  priests  drove  her  from  place  to  place,  almost 
literally  an  outcast,  shamefully  aspersed  her  character, 
and  even  bribed  her  servants  to  give  her  poison :  and,  as 
though  all  this  were  not  enough,  God  permitted  several  of 
her  later  years  to  be  spent  in  the  horrible  Bastile,  and  in 
other  prisons  of  France* 
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But  although  such  was  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  her 
intellectual  labors  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  fully^ 
entitle  her  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  No  ecclesiastical 
history  has  at  all  done  her  justice  in  this  particular.  Though 
female  education  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  greatly  de- 
fective in  her  time,  (as  indeed  it  is  now) — tliougTi  her  mind 
was  probably  somewhat  shaded  through  life  ,by  Papal  dog* 
mas  and  superstitions — and  though  her  deep  trials  presented 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  study,  still  Lady  Guyon 
became  a  voluminous,  as  well  as  an  able,  and  eminently 
useful  author.  And  this  undeniable  fact  can  be  accounted 
for,  only  by  the  admission  that  she  was  richly^  nay^  loon^ 
dei fully  taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  rsalm  119; 
97—104.) 

Besides  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  Fenelooi 
whose  spiritual  teacher  and  guide  she  was,  and  with  other 
celebrated  men  of  that  time,  Madame  Guyon  wrote  several 
treatises  on  spiritual  religion,  which  passed  through  repeat- 
ed editions ; — she  maintained  creditably,  not  to  say  trium- 
phantly, a  controvei-sy  with  Bossuet,  and  the  most  learned 
Bishops  in  the  kingdom,  defending  against  them  all,  the  go9^ 
pel  of  Entire  Santification,  or  pure  love^  (as  this  faith  was 
then  denominated.)     In  the  gloom  of  her  prison  she  wrote 

[)oems,  which  Cowper  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  trans- 
ate  and  publish.  And  besides  all  this,  she  found  time  to 
compose  several  large  volumes  of  exposition  on  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures.* 

*  So  recent  and  so  popular  a  work  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religioaa 
Knowled^,  presents  to  the  world,  substantially  in  this  meagre  and 
grossly  iQcorrect  form,  a  sketch  of  Lady  Guvon  : 

She  is  said  to  have*  been  «*  a  French  ladfy  who  became  ctkbrated 
tKroagh  her  religiout  erUhusiasm.^*  **She  was  born  in  1648,  at  Angers.** 
Having  a  mind  naturally  of  strong  devotional  tendency,  she  becama 
**  heated  by  meditation^  and  misled  by  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  two  Monks^ 
the  was  taught  to  believe  that  heaven  designed  her  for  an  extraordinary  mis^ 
sion,^^  ••  For  Jive  years  she  wandered  about  preaching  her  doctrines,** 
*«  Durinff  that  pariod  she  published  her  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Pray* 
Ing,  andthe  Son^  of  Songs,  interpreted  according  to  its  mystical  sense. 
The  system  of  Quietism  which  she  taught,  and  which  was  first  imagined  in 
Sp/nn,  by  Michael  iMoHnos,  drew  upon  her  a  long  persecution,  in  which 
Bossuet  was  a  principal  actor.  Fenelon  in  vain  espoused  her  cause. 
After  having  been  confined  in  the  Bastile,  and  various  prisons,  she  waa 
liberated  in  1702,  and  died  at  Blois  in  1717.'*  ««Her  works  occupying 
thirty-nine  volumes,  are  now  almost  forgotten^ 

That  a  biographical  sketch,  so  utterly  defective,  and  replete  with  fio 
lions— should  appear  in  a  volume  making  pretensions  to  historic  fidelity 
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But  it  i9  with  Lady  Guyoti's  life  and  labors,  as  a  Chris* 
iiaUf  that  we  are  maioly  concerned.  As  such  she  is  one  of 
those  rare  indi\riduaU  whom  God  signally  marks  as  his  own, 
almost  from  infancy.  In  eurly  childRood,  she  was  the  sub* 
ject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  the  same  Providence 
that  sent  Martin  Luther  a  Bible,  in  the  monastery  of  Er- 
furth,  to  mould  his  mind  for  the  transcendent  labors  of  a 
reformer, — placed  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  her  way, 
while  yet  a  convent  pupil.  This  she  studied  with  intense 
interest.  Madame  Guyon  says,  ''  I  spent  whole  days  in 
reading  it,  giving  no  attention  to  other  books  or  other  sub* 
jects,  from  morning  till  night,  and  having  great  powers  of 
recollection,  1  committed  to  memory,  the  historical  parts 
entirely." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  la  Mothe  emerged  from  childhood  to 
youth,  the  courtly  and  voluptuous  circle  in  which  her  pa- 
rents moved,  gradually  drew  the  daughter's  heart  from  God. 
And  though  her  outward  life  remained  uniformly  religious, 
still  she  confesses  to  have  yielded  to  the  admiration  and 
flpitteries  that  every  where  followed  her,  and  to  have  be- 
come vain  and  corrupt  in  heart.  Nor  was  it,  though  often 
visited  with  pungent  convictions,  till  in  the  midst  of  her 
years  of  sorrowful  and  embittered  domestic  life,  that  she 
became  weaned  from  the  world,  cured  of  heart-wanderings, 
end  brought  to  seek  God  as  her  only  portion. 

From  early  womanhood,  she  was  known  as  a  very  holy 
person,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  being  abundant  in 
charities,  patient  in  suffering,  and  exact  in  all  the  required 
forms  of  worship.  But  she  early  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  and  inward  life,  which  devout  cermonies  could  not 
impart ;  and  sought  with  intense  longings  after  assured  hope 
and  rest  in  God.  Nor  was  she  destitute  of  rich  experience 
in  the  love  of  Christ,  though  often  misguided  and  perplexed 
respecting  the  way  of  life  ;  and  many  were  the  individuals, 
during  this  period,  whom  she  was  enabled  to  lead  from  spir- 
itual bondage  to  hope  and  joy  in  God.    ^ 

Nor  did  Lady  Guyon,  in  tiiese  earlier  stages  of  her  expert- 
ence,  as  Doctor  Mosheim  most  untruly  says,  ma  nif est  **an  m- 
constant and  unsettled  temper,  subject. to  be  drawn  awaty 
by  the  seduction  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fiincy.    Derive 

and  literary  research,  is  certainly  dh^p^cefiil.  And  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  bring  into  dovbt,  the  Editor's  ability  and  accuracy,  in  other  parts 
of  the  volome. 
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ing  all  lier  ideas  of  refigion  from  the  feelings  of  her  own 
heart,"  &c.  Though  not  unfrequently  enjoying  those  man- . , 
ifestattons  which  the  Prophet  Joel  announced  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  gospel  times ;  and  though  many  little  circum- 
stances are  recorded  in  lierauto-bic^raphy,  (because  herspir- 
itual  director  expressly  enjoined  it)  which  might  give  currency 
to  the  idea  that  she  was  cre4uious  and  visionary;  still  no  one 
point  did  Madame  Guyon  urge  more  uidiformlyt  than  that 
devout  emotions,  impulses  of  the  mind,  visions,  fancies,  &c., 
are  not  to  be  sought  and  relied  upon,  as  evidences  of  a  gra- 
cious state.  She  always  insisted  upon  tho"^  things  as  true 
marks  of  godliness,  which  our  own  Edwards,  and  the 
more  spiritual  writers  in  the  Protestant  church  declare  to 
be  such. 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Guyon  would  at  this  time,  have 
been  deemed  an  eminent  Christian,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  piety  either  in  the  Papal  or  Protestant  communions, 
— still  her  mature  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  not  gained. 
Her  remarkable  career  of  usefulness  had  not  commenced. 
Her  great  work  was  not  yet  understood. 

Shortly  before  her  husband's  death,  Madame  Guyon  en- 
tered into  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness  or  "  desolation,"  as 
she  terms  it,  which  continued  with  slight  variations  for 
several  years.  She  lost  all  sensible  communion  with  God, — 
peace  of  mind, — and  supposing  she  had  in  some  unknown 
manner,  sinned,  and  not  well  understanding,  then,  the  way 
ef  simple  failhy  she  remained  in  *•  a  state  of  emptiness, 
darkness,  and  sorrow ;"  concluding  that  she  was  forsaken  of 
God^  a  cast-away.  This  long  season  of  indescribable  suffer- 
ing, however,  issued  in  a  far  more  precious  and  permanent 
%xperienGe  of  the  love  of  God,  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  than  Madame  Guyon  had  ever  before  known  ;  and 
to  her  record  of  this  we  would  draw  particular  attention.  It 
is  a  delineation  of  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man, 
worthy  of  prayerful  thought.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the 
biography  of  rrotestant^,  more  purely  evangelical,  and  very 
little  that  it  is  equal  to  it  in  depth  and  power.  Certain  it  is, 
that  many  suppo.se  themselves  to  be  sanctified,  who  have  by 
ao  means  reached  tl;^  great  and  permanent  blessedness  of 
this  state.  And  perhaps  it  is  true,  that  as 'complete  redemp- 
tion  from  sin,  haj  heretofore  been  thought  an  impracticable 
attainment  in  this  life, — now  the  danger  is,  that  disciples 
will  deem  themselves  to  be  in  its  enjoyment,  who  have  not 
felt  the  thoroi^hly  transfoiming  power  of  the  Spirit. 
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**Grmi  was  the  change,  which  I  bad  now  experienced ;  bol  still  io 
ny  exterior  life,  that  part  of  mj  Hfe  which  ciroe  under  the  ohservia* 
tion  of  others,  I  appeared  lo  them  <ioite  simple,  unobtruFive«  and  cemnoo*^ 
Aiid  the  reason  was,  that  my  suul  was  not  only  brought  into  harmony 
wl.h  i  self  and  wlih  God,  but  with  God*8  profideoces.  In  the  exercise 
cf  ftiib  and  lore,  I  endured  tnd  performed  whatever  came  in  6od*# 
proTidence,  in  submission,  in  tlianJifblness,  and  silence.  I  was  now  In 
God  and  God  in  me ;  and  where  God  is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity  as 
power.  And  what  I  did  was  done  fb  such  simplicity  and  cfaiidlilLeneev 
of  fpMu  that  the  world  did  not  obsefre  anythiug  which  was  much  cal« 
calaied  to  attract  notice. 

**  I  had  a  deep  peace ;  a  peace  which  seemed  to  perrade  the  whole 
sonl.  A  peace  which  resaited  from  the  fact  that  all  my  desires  were 
inlfiUed  in  God.  I  desired  nothing,  feared  nothing;  willed  notling. 
I  feared  nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  I  feared  nothing,  considered  in  its  utU' 
mate  resufts  undrtfaticm^  because  my  strong  faith  placed  God  at  the 
head  of  all  perplexi  ies  and  all  events.  I  desired  nothing  but  what  I 
now  had,  because  I  had  a  Aill  belief,  that  in  my  present  state  of  mind 
the  results  of  each  moment,  considered  in  relation  to  myself,  constitu- 
ted tlie  fulfillment  of  the  divine  purposes.  I  willed  nothing ;  meaning* 
in  the  statement  that  I  had  no  will  of  my  own.  As  a  sanctified  heart 
is  always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  providences,  I  had  no  will  but 
the  divine  will,  of  which  such  providences  are  the  true  and  appropri- 
ate expression.  How  could  sneh  a  sonl  have  other  than  a  deep  peace, 
— a  peace  which  was  not  limited  to  the  uncertsinties  of  the  emotional 
nan  (^  our  nature,  but  which  pervaded  and  blessed  the  whole  miad ! 
rfothing  seemed  to  diminish  it ;  nothing  troubled  IL 

•'  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  was  in  a  state  in  which  I  could  not  b« 
afflicted.  Mv  physical  system,  my  senses,  had  not  Ipst  the  power  of 
mffering.  My  natural  sensibilties  were  suscep:ible  of  being  pained. 
Oftentimes  I  suffered  much.  But  interiorly,  in  the  centre  of  the  soul* 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  there  was  divine  and  supreme  peace.  The  low« 
er  soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  connection  with  the  objects  imme* 
diately  around  it,  might  at  times  be  troubled  and  afflicted ;  but  the 
higher  or  central  soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  relation  to  God,  and 
the  divine  will,  was  entirely  calm,  trustful,  and  happy.  The  trouMee 
at  the  cireuraference  originating  in  part  from  a  disordered  physical  cen- 
■titution,  did  not  affect  and  disturb  the  divine  peace  of  the  centre. 

**  One  characteristic  of  this  higher  degree  of  experience  was  % 
sense  of  inward  purity.  My  mind liad  snch  a  oneness  with  God,  sucii 
a  unity  with  the  divine  nature,  that  nothing  seemed  to  have  power  to 
soil  it  and  diminish  its  purity.  It  experienced  the  troth  of  that  declar- 
ation of  scripture,  tiiat  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  As  Gixl  is  pres- 
ent to  sinners  in  the  matter  of  instructing  and  reproving,  and  also  in 
that  of  physically  upholding  and  sustaining  them,  even  in  the  very  act 
of  sin,  and  yet  without  being  rendered  sinfhl  or  contracting  any  moral 
evil,  so  the  person^ who  is  truly  pure,  may,  see  sinful  acts,  may  hear 
impure  and  sinful  conversation,  or  may  otherwise  be  brought,  provi- 
dentially or  in  the  dischar^  of  du^,  into  connection  with  impuritiae 
( without  contracting  any  stain  from  them.  Such  stains  have  no  affinity 
with  the  pure  mind.  The  pollution  which  surrounds  it,  has  no  power 
upon  it ;  as  the  dark  and  impure  mud  does  not  defile  the  sunbeanM 
tiiat  shine  upon  it,  which  rather  appear  brighter  and  purer  from  th» 
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VMtnst.    Tht  80ii1»  blight  with  the  bHghtDen  which  vottted  from  t>t)(U 
•eems  to  have  no  knowMge  of  any  darkneee  or  evil  in  ttself. 

**  But,  though  I  was  so  much  blessed,  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  merit, 
m»r  temfted  by  air  suggesiions  of  merk  in  myself.  Indeed  I  seemed 
«o  uniced  with  God,  so  made  one  with  the  cenM  and  sum  of  all  good* 
that  my  thoughts  did  not  easily  turn  ufion  myself  as  a  distinct  object  of 
refleciion ;  and,  consequently,  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing 
fav  me  to  attach  to  myself  the  ideas  of  desert  or  roerlu  If  I  had  done 
virtuously  a«d  meritoriously  by  a  kJt^riout  ^ori,  the  idea  of  merit 
would  more  naturally  and  readily  have  suggested  ilsetf,  and  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  indulge  thoughts  of  that  kind.  Bttt  now  that  God 
bad  become  the  Inward  operator,  and  every  movement  was  a  movement 
originating,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine  inspiration)  and  as  a  holy  life  had 
become  as  natural  to  me  as  the  life  of  nature  formerly  had  been,  I 
could  not  well  attribute  to  myself,  and  certainly  bad  no  disposition  to 
attribute  to  myself,  what  eVulentl)»  belonged  to  God.  To  Him,  and  to 
Him  only,  to  his  goodness  and  his  grace,  I  vtttributed  all  worthiness,  all 
praise. 

''  I  regard  the  deprivatlond  and  sufferings  of  lob,  and  his  subsequent 
restoration  to  prosperity  and  to  the  manifestations  df  the  divine  fuvor, 
as  a  history  which  illustrates,  as  if  in  a  mlrror>  the  process  of  inward 
death  and  inward  resurection  which  is  experienced  by  thoee  who  ar» 
Tlve  at  the  state  of  full  interior  transformation.  God  firsttookaway  every 
thing,  and  then  restored  every  thing  as  it  were,  an  hundred  fold.  And  so  in 
the  inward  life.  Our  worldly  posMssiousi  oUr  j^rop3rty>  dUr  indueucei  opr 
rep  JtatlDn,  our  health,  are  taken  a\VAy,  If  Goa  sees  11  neeessiryi  He  th^ll 
smites  our  domestic  and  othar  affections,  which  have  parsons  for  ibeir  oj« 
jects  rather  than  things,  el  her  hy  smiting  and  withering  the  affections  in 
themselves,  or  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached.  He  then  pror 
ceeds  to  crucify  the  subject  of  the  divine  oparation  to  any  attachment 
to  and  reliance  on  his  outward  works  as  a  ground  of  merit  and  accep* 
tance.  In  iis  death  to  everything  where  self  reigns  instead  of  God» 
the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  of  its  own  inward  exercises  and  vit* 
toes,  so  far  as  they  are  a  ground  of  self-gratulatlon  and  of  interior  coiiih> 
placency.  Nor  does  this  process  stop,  till  the  life  of  nature,  which 
consists  in  inordinate  attachments,  is  entirely  exterminated.  But  tiie 
■onl  can  not  live  without  a  life  of  some  kind.  There  are  but  two,  and 
can  be  but  two  principles  of  moral  life  in  the  universe;  one,  which 
mikes  oun*elve8,  or  the  most  limited  private  good,  the  centre ;  the  oth* 
en  which  makes  God,  who  may  be  called  the  Universal  Good,  the  cen- 
tre. And  by  that  necessary  law  which  says,  where  there  is  life  there 
most  be  n,  principle  of  life,  when  one  of  these  principles  dies,  the  other 
emerges  from  its  state  of  abeyance  and  inactivity,  and  takes  the  place 
of  that  which  has  passed  away.  So  that  when  seff  dies  in  the  soul,  God 
lives ;  when  9e(f  is  annihilated,  God  is  enthroned.*— Fo/.  1,  pp,  19d-198. 

We  suppose  many  thoughtful  readers  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
pound  the  question,  if  this  great  blessedness  in  Christ  is 
really  the  promise  of  the  gospel  to  every  believer,  why  do 
so  few  experimentally  know  it  ?  On  this  point,  Madame 
Guyon  has  the  following  deeply  instructive  remarks,  which 
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all  who  hope  for  heaven,  and  espeeiaUy  such  as  desiie  to  b# 
useful  in  the  cliurcb,  would  do  well  to  ponder: 

«<  There  are  not  many  souls  who  reach  this  state,  and  still  fewer  tiiat 
reach  it  immediately.  Nature  cries  out  against  the  process  of  inward 
cnicifixioni  and  the  greater  mimber  of  inquirers  afier  salTairon  stop 
Bfa«rt  Oh,  if  soulshad  courage  to  resign  theroseWes  to  the  work  of 
purification,  without  having  any  weak  or  fbolish  pity  on  themsclres, 
what  a  noble,  happy,  and  rapid  progress  would  they  inaCe  V  Bat  gen- 
erally men  have  loo  little  faiih  and  too  little  courage  to  leave  the  shore, 
which  is  something  tangible  and  has  the  support  of  mtim,  and  go  out  te 
•ea,  with  the  support  offaitk  only.  Th^y  advance,  perhap,  some  IHtle 
distance ;  but  whcfn  the  wind  bloWs  and  the  clouds  lower,  and  tiie  sea 
is  tossed  to  and  fro,jthen  they  are  dejected,  they  come  to  anchor,  and 
often  desist  wholly  from  prosecuting  the  visage  of  life.** 

♦ 

How  sadly  true  is  this ! 

Madame  Guyon  had  now  received  largely  those  spiritual 
baptisms,  which  Peter  described  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
as  the  burden  of  new  covenant  promise*  ^  to  us  and  owr 
children."  SSo  richly  had  she  been  taught  of  God,  that  to 
an  extent  of  which  she  was  not  aware,  the  dogmas  of  Po- 
pery, had  passed  away,  or  become  neutralized  in  her  mind. 

Having  settled  her  husband's  affairs,  it  became  now  a 
question  of  deep  importance  what  should  be  her  future 
course.  This  after  much  prayer  and  consultation,  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  removing  tothe  eastern  borders  of  France, 
near  Geneva,  where  she  would  give  herself  wholly  to 
works  of  charity  and  devotion,  as  was  usual  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Accordingly  she  left  Paris  in  1681,  and  after  an 
eventful  journey,  took  up  her  residence  at  a  convent,  in  the 
imall  town  of  Gex.  From  this  period,  her  labors  of  as- 
tonishing power  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Her  true 
calling  now  began  to  appear. 

*'  The  work  which  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  and  which  she  4id  nd 
jet  understand,  was  wholly  different  from  what,  in  her  limited  view  of 
^ing8,  slie  had  anticipated.  God  often  works  thus.  It  is  oflen  the 
case,  tiiat  He  torms  a  sentiment  in  the  bosom,  and  causes  it  to  be  ot- 
tered, of  which  he  who  is  the  instrument  of  its  utterance,  doee  not 
know  the  ^11  import.  And  still  less  does  he  understand  the  hidden 
inflttences  of  divine  providence,  which  have  placed  the  burden  npoa 
bis  heart,  rather  than  dpon  the  heart  of  another,  and  have  caused  it 
to  be  proclaimed  at  the  appropriate  time.  He  is  a  prophet  of  God ;  and 
like  most  tnie  prophets,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  object,  aa  to  be  hardly 
consciousof  his  own  relations  to  it;  so  that,  with  the  simpliciy  of  a 
Btde  child,  he  utters  truths,  which  are  so  broad  and  effective  in  their 

2 plica,  ion,  that  they  affect  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  take  hold  of 
Be  and  eternity. 
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*«  Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  she  thought  her  great  business 
was  to  make  ointments,  and  cut  linen,  and  bind  up  wounds,  and  tend 
the  sick,  and  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet  and  the  catechism,  (im- 
portant vocations  to  those  whom  Providence  calls  to  them,)  she  uttered 
a  word  from  her  burdened  heart,  in  her  simplicity^  without  knowing  or 
thinking  how  widely  it  would  a^ect  the  interests  of  humanity,  or 
through  how  many  distant  ages  it  would  be  re-echoed.  And  that  word 
was,  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

**Both  the  tbtng  and  the  manner  of.  the  thing  struck  those  who  heard 
her  with  astonishment.  Sanctification  itself  was  repugnant ;  and  sanc- 
tification by  faith  inexplicable.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  it#ouId  have 
been  hardly  tolerable  ;  but  in  the  Cathojic  church,  which  is  characterized, 
much  more  than  the  Protestant,  by  what  may  be  termed  ceremonial 
observances,  the  toleration  of  a  sentiment  which  ascribes  the  highest 
results  of  inward  experience  to  faith  alone,  was  impossible.  So  that, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she  sup- 
posed herself  to  be,  she  found  herself  suddenly  denounced  as  a  heretic. 
but  the  Word  was  in  her  heart,  formed  there  by  infinite  wisdom ;  and 
in  obedience  to  that  deep  and  sanctified  conviction  li^hich  constitutes  the 
souPs  inward  voice,  she  uttered  it ;  uttered  it  now,  and  uttered  it  ahcay%, 
**  though  bonds  and  imprisonments  awaited  her." 

•*  She  used  discretion,  however :  but  not  hypocrisy.  She  did  not 
esteem  it  advisable  to  propose  the  highest  results  of  the  religious  life 
to  those  who  had  hardly  made  a  beginning,  and  who  had  not,  as  yet, 
experienced  the  blessing  of  justification.  But  when  she  met  with 
those  who  believed  in  Christ  as  a  Savior  from  the  penalty  of  a  violated 
law,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  a  sort  of  religious  instinct,  origin- 
ating in  her  own  blessed  experience,  to  recommend  Him  also  as  a 
Savior  from  present  transgression,  as  a  Savior  who  can  and  does  com-  > 
municate  his  own  BpxriX  of  truth,  meekness,  gentleness,  purity,  and 
holiness  of  heart  to  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renunciation, 
look  to  him  believingly  for  these  great  blessings.  She  said  what  was 
in  her,  in  God's  time,  without  variation  and  without  fear,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did.'"— Fo/.  /.,  jip,  287—289. 

Of  course,  great  agitation  followed  this  teachiofi;.  Some 
believed  and  rejoiced  for  the  consolation ;  while  many  be- 
lieved not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way.  About  this  time 
also,  Lady  Guyon  began  to  publish  Treatises  upon  the  Inte- 
rior Life,  which,  with  an  extensive  correspondence,  occupied 
her  pen  almost  constantly  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  otill 
"  she  never  forgot  the  mission  which  she  now  felt  was  com- 
mitted to  her,  namely,  the  proclamation  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christ,  of  holiness,  based  upon  faith,  as  their  pres- 
ent privilege  and  possession."  Having  thus  labored  nearly 
two  years  in  the  region  around  Geneva,  and  effectually  es- 
tablished the  gospel  in  many  places,  the  bishop  forbade  her  * 
remaining  longer  in  that  diocese.  She  was  therefore  driven 
to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  Turin,  Italy ; — but  there  the 
word  of  God  took  effect,  and  many  were  hopefully  t>rought 
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to  Christ  Prom  Turin,  she  returned  to  France,  tarrying 
for  a  season  in  the  aneient  city  of  Grenoble,  where  a  most 
remarkable  revival  spread  from  her  efforts.  Exp^elled  from 
this  place,  and  so  from,  others  successively,  she  at  length  de- 
cided on  going  to  Paris. 

Having  reached  the  great  and  gay  capital  in  1686,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  about  five  years,  Madame  Guy oo 
remay:ied  for  a  season  in  comparative  seclusion.  *  Such,  how- 
ever, wa%the  fiune  of  her  writings,  and  the  power  of  her 
teaching,  that  she  could  not  be  hidden.  Inquirers  gradu- 
ally gathered  around  her,  and  at  length  numbers  from  all 
ranks — those  high  at  court,  as  well  as  bishops,  priest^  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  &c.,  sought  through  Madame  Gruyon, 
acquaintance  with  the  gospel.  In  various  other  ways^  also, 
**  the  new  spirituality^**  as  her  teaching  was  called,  sounded 
abroad  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  dignita« 
ries  of  the  church  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  civil 
power  was  invoked  to  put  down  the  heresy. 

It  was  about  this  time,  (1688,)  that  Madame  Guyon  became 
acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Fenelon.  This  great  and  good 
man,  had  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  performed  a  mission- 
ary tour  in  Canada,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  these 
■tates.*  Returning  to  France,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
eloquent  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  called  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  pacificating  and  converting  certain  Protestuit 
provinces,  among  which  Louis  XIV  had  just  before  sent  the 
•word  of  persecution.  Acquitting  himself  noWy  in  this 
work,  Fenelon  was  next  appointed  preceptor  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  to  the  crown,  and  for  his  distin- 

guished  services  here,  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
ambray — a  position  of  vast  influence. 
It  was  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  from  the  distant  province 
of  Poitou,  that  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
Guyon.      Fenelon's  mind  soon    became,  perhaps  ft  vifas 

} deviously,  deeply  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  the  inward 
ife.  Frequent  interviews  followed,  and  a  lengthened  cor* 
respondence  of  two  years,  as  the  result  of  which,  he  dm- 
braced  the  gospel  of  Sanctification  by  Faifh,  and  evidently 
entered  richly  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  pure 
love.    No  historian,  so  far  as  we  know,  gives  any  just  idea 

*  That  Fenelon  was  actnally  a  misaionary  in  this  conntiy,  contfwy 
to  the  statement  of  Prof.  Upham,  we  suppose  to  be  settled  by  reeent  p^ 
UcaUons  of  the  New  York  Historiod  Society. 
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of  the  agency  and  influence  which  Madiame  Guyon  had  in 
directing  and  maturing  the  Christian  faith  of  Fenelon. 
Doubtless  for  much  of  that  in  which  he  has  benefitted  the 
church  and  the  world,  we  are  indebted,  instrumentally,  to 
this  remarlcable  woman. 

Though  the  wealth,  distinguished  connections,  and  emi- 
nent piety  of  Lady  Guyon,  shielded  her  for  a  season,  when 
others  of  humbler  name  would  have  fallen  and  did  fall  mar- 
tyrs ;  still  Paris  and  all  the  country  around  becoming  ex- 
cited by  the  new  doctrine  of  the  inward  life,  she  was  at 
length  formally  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

At  this  juncture,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  ora- 
cle of  the  French  Catholic  Church,  undertook  to  silence  the 
new  teachings  with  his  pen.    Accordingly,  afler  laborious 

E reparation,  and  special  pains  to  forestall  the  public  mind, 
e  issued  a  book,  entitled  *^  Instructions  on  the  States  of 
Prayer^^  in  which  he  personally  attacked  liady  Guyon,  as 
well  as  her  doctrines.  Fenelon's  approbation  of  this  work 
having  been  sought  and  refused,  he  felt  called  upon  to  give 
the  world  a  full  statement  of  his  views.  Accordingly,  there 
soon  after  appeared  a  vblume,  entitled  '*  Maxims  of  the 
SaintSf**  in  which,  (assuming  Prof.  Upham's  abridgment  to 
be  a  fair  draft,)  with  a  few  abatements  on  account  of  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  the  Romish  church,  the  Archbishop  nobly 
expounded  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ,  in  its  sim- 
plicity, freeness  and  power.  Thus,  as  God  permitted  the 
chief  instrument  in  his  great  work  to  be  laid  aside,  tempo- 
rarily. He  raised  up  another  advocate,  whose  voice  was 
heard  with  deep  reverence,  throughout  France  not  only^ 
but  well  nigh  throughout  Catholic  Europe. 

Following  these  ftrst  publications,  a  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  press,  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  in 
which  the  whole  kingdom  became  intensely  interested.  The 
doctrine  of  Sanctification  by  Faith,  was  then,  we  suppose,  as 
fully  canvassed  throughout  Frande,  as  it  has  been  by  any 
portions  of  the  American  church,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
And  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  thousands  became 
gavingly  instructed  into  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 

For  his  defence  of  the  gospel,  Fenelon  was  banbhed  from 
court,  and  his  book  laid  before  the  Pope,  wit^i  earnest  de- 
mands of  the  French  King,  that  it  should  be  condemned, 
and  its  author  exc<ynmunicated.  But,  surprising  to  relate, 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospri  still  lingered,  and  were  loved. 
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In  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome !  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
Protestant  prejudices  had  so  far  possessed  our  mind,  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  history  as  Prof.  Upham  has 
sketched  respecting  Fenelon's  trial  at  Rome.  To  know 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  many  of  this  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Romish  church,  not  only  adhered  to  the  grand 
truth  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ p  but  even  appre- 
hended the  central  idea  of  the  gospel,  sanctification  by 
faithj  was  at  once  astonishing  and  delightful. 

Many  readers  of  this  paper,  doubtless,  will  contrast  with 
feelings  of  humiliation  and  deep  sorrow,  the  treatment 
which  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  received  from  Romish 
Cardinals,  in  1698,  with  that  which  the  same  truth  received 
at  the  hands  of  American  Presbyterians,  about  1840. 

*<  The  pope  [Innoceat  XII,]  began  the  unpleasant  work  wkich  was 
thus  devolved  upon  him,  by  appointing  a  commission  of  twelve  persons, 
called  ctmtuikn's,  f^r  the  purpose  of  examining  the  book  of  Fenekm, 
ajid  giving  an  opinion  upon  it  Thev  were  directed  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  chamber  of  the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Having  dis- 
cussed the  principles  and  expressions  of  the  book,  in  twelve  successive 
sittings,  they  found  themselves  so  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  it, 
that  no  satisfactory  result  could  reasonaliily  be  anticipated  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  deliberations.  '  The^  were  accordin^y  dissolved. 

His  next  step  was  to  select  a  commission  or  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, in  the  hope,  if  the  work  was  so  heretical  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  some  to  be,  tnat  they  would  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion, 
which  would  aid  him  in  forming  his  own  decision,  a  decision  which  he 
felt  would  naturally  involve  great  responsibility.  This  body  also  Itad 
welve  sittings.  They  found  themselves,  however,  greatly  divided; 
same  to  no  conclusion,  and  were  dissolved. 

He  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of  cardinals.  They  met  in 
coasukation  no  lees  than  fifty-two  times.  The  reeult  of  their  delibera- 
tion was,  but  by  no  means  with  entire  unanimity,  that  they  extracted 
f^om  Fenelon's  work  a  number  of  propositions  which  thev  regarded  as 
censurable,  and  reported  them  to  the  pope.  After  they  had  advanced 
eo  far,  they  held  thirty-seven  meetings  to  settle  the  form  of  the  oen- 
sure.  In  addition  to  these  more  formal  meetings,  private  conferences 
on  the  subject  were  frequently  held  by  the  pope's  direption,  and  some- 
times in  his  presence. 

The  cardinals  Alfaro,  Fabroni,  Bouillon  andGkbriellio,  and  some  others 
*  perhaps  c^  less  note,  took  the  side  of  Fenelon.  Men  of  no  ordinary  learn- 
ing and  power,  they  maintained  with  great  ability,  that  &e  doctrine  in 
question  had  authority  and  support  in  many  approved  Catliolic  writers. 
T^y  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  feast,  to  defend  the  statements  repeatedly 
made  by  Fenelon  in  his  arguments  with  Bossuet  and  on  other  occasions, 
that  it  was  a  doctrine  not  only  received  butgreatiy  cherished  by  many 
pious  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  ehnrch ;  by  CiemeBt*  uMBta, 
D^onysios,  Tfaauler,  Gtraon,  De  Sales,  John  i£  the  Cross,  St«  Theresa, 
the  bishop,  of:  fieU^  and  otheirs ;  and  to  this  Ac|y  were  wiltii^  to  -tdd. 
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that  there  was  not  more  of  such  learned  and  pious  authority  in  its 
fB:vor,  than  there  was  of  scripture  and  reason.  Uabrieliio  said,  on  one 
occasion,  expressly,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  conformed  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  Mystics. 

They  did  not,  however,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  pure  love, 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  suitable  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  the  ground  that  Grod  and  ourselves,  considered  as 
objects  of  love,  are  incommensurable ;  and  consequently  that  the  mo- 
tive of  God*s  love,  exceeding  the  other  beyond  all  comparison,  practi- 
cally absorbs  and  annihilates  it.  So  that  a  soul  wholly  given  to  God« 
may  properly  be  said  to  love  God  alone.  But  the  doctrine  of  God 
ALONE  does  not  esclude  other  things,  since  God  is  Ail  in  AU,  In  other 
words,  in  loving  God  for  Himself  alone,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good, 
we  can  not  help  loving  ourselves,  our  neighbor  and  every  thing  else  in 
their  proper  place  a|id  degree.  Alfaro,  in  concluding  some  remarks, 
%x  one  of  these  meetings,  read  a  letter  addressed  many  ages  before,  by 
St.  Louis  of  France,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in  which  he  advised  her 
to  do  every  thing  from  the  principle  of  furt  hve. 

*  ♦  *  *.  "They  went  so  far  as 

to  intimate  that  if  the  doctrine  of  fuhe  lovb  wpre  condemned,  sus- 
tained as  it  was  by  such  a  weight  of  authority  and  arffumeul,  and  en- 
circled as  it  was  by  so  many  strong  affections,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  schism  in  the  church." — Vol  11.,  pp,  279—281. 

The  controversy  unfolding  the  idea  of  a  substantially 
pure  gospel,  having  spread  throughout  France,  and  now 
transfeiTed  to  Rome,  occupied  the  Papal  councils  there, 
about  two  years,  before  even  a  qualified  condemnation  of 
Fenelon's  book  could  be  procured,  the  king  of  France  meaa- 
while  exerting  himself  to  this  end.  ^ 

*«  It  was  under  such  circumsta;ic^  as  these,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1009,  that  a  decree  was  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  pope,  condemn- 
ing the  book  of  Fenelon,  or  perhaps  more  properly  condemning  twenty- 
three  propositions,  which  purported  to  be  extracted  from  it.  The  pope, 
bowever  took  the  pains  to  say,  and  to  have  it  understood,  that  they  were 
condemned  in  the  sense  which  they  might  bear,  or  which  they  were 
adtually  regarded  as  bearing  in  the  view  of  others,  and  not  in  the  sense  - 
In  which  they  were  explained  by  Fenelon  himself.  <*  The  pope,"  says 
Monsieur  de  Bausset,  <*  had  openly  declared  on  many  occasions,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  cardinals  had  intended  to  condemn  the  explanations, 
which  the  archbishop  of^Cambray  haSd  given  of  his  book." — Vol.  11., 
pp.290. 

RespecHng  Madame  Guyon,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  only 
to  add,  that  being  released  from  her  first  imprisonment  of  a 
few  months — the  influence  of  her  writings  and  labors  were 
soon  again  widely  felt,  and  abundantly  owned  of  God.  But 
now  the  rage  of  wicked  men  threw  her  into  the  Bastile,  where 
•he  remained  in  solitary  confinement  four  yesov.    The  sufier-  ' 
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iDgs  of  that  terrible  place  quite  destroyed  her  constitutioD. 
Being  released  in  1702,  she  but  exchanged  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon,  for  the  sorrows  of  bmiishment  from  early  frieiuli 
*  and  from  her  only  daughter.  She  died  at  the  city  of  Blois, 
in  great  peace,  A.  D.  1717,  aged  69. 

The  preceding  sketch  will,  it  is  thought,  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  type  of  piety  which  Ma- 
dame Guyon  inculcated  and  realized  in  her  own  Kfe :  though 
it  will  fail,  we  are  aware,  to  convey  a  just  estimate  of  the 
astonishing  labors  and  vast  influence  of  this  remarkable  wo- 
man.   Indeed,  the  light  of  eternity  can  only  reveal  that 

Nor  ought  the  distinct  acknowledgment  to  be  omitted, 
that  in  Professor  Upham,  the  great  revival  in  the  French 
Catholic  Church,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  has  at 
length  found  a  competent  historian.  Both  by  his  peculiar 
College  studies,  and  by  riph  experience  of  that  grace  con- 
cerning which  he  has  so  frequently  spoken  through  the  press, 
this  gentleman  is  qualified  to  lay  open  in  a  discriminating, 
copious,  and  most  attractive  form,  an  Invaluable  chapter  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a  vol- 
ume of  spiritual  instruction  admirably  suited  to  every  class 
of  inquirers. 

In  now  bringing  this  review  to  a  close,  it  remains  but  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  practical  reflections,  which  a  study 
of  the  Life  and  times  of  Madame  Guyon  have  suggested,  and 
which  seem  to  us  deserving  of  special  consideration.     And 

1.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  retribution  following 
those  nations  which  openly  reject  and  persecute  the  gospel^  in- 
vites remark.  But  want  of  room  utterly  precli^es  gomg 
into  thb  subject  further  than  to  say,  that  the  history  <n 
France  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  even  its  condition 
to-day  reveal  the  bloody  and  terrible  consequences  which 
may  be  expected  by  every  nation,  that  through  its  rulers  de- 
terminedly make  war  upon  Christ,  as  did  that  kingdom  do- 
ring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Nations,  as  such,  exist  Only 
in  this  world:  and  with  them  God  deals  in  providential,' 
though  certain  retribution.  Would  that  our  own  Republic 
might  learn  this  fact,  ere  it  be  too  late! 

2.  We  may  disabuse  our  minds  respecting  the  character 
of  those  who  in  difierent  ages  of  the  Church  have  been, 
stigmatized  as  Mystics  and  Quietists^  so  named  because 
their  doctrine  of ''the  inward  life,^  was  accounted  mystical; 
and  because  deep  quietude  or  rest  of  spirit  was  a  prooment 
characteristic  of  their  lives.      Ecolesiaattcal  history  dit- 
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courses  largely  of  these  people,  in  a  manner  son^ewhat 
vague,  and  not  a  little  contradictory — though  always  agree- 
ing in  one  thing,  pamely,  that  they  were  mnatical,  corrup- 
ters  of  the  faith,  guilty  of  monstrous  follies,  and  were,  be- 
sides, great  troublers  of  the  Church,  We  now  know  that 
**My8 tics**  and  **Quietists**  denote  substantially  the  same  faith; 
and  that  this  was  the  religion  of  Lady  Guy  on  and  Arch- 
bishop Fenelon.  The  testimony  of  Catholic  and  other  wri- 
ters is  quite  uniform  upon  this  point.  A  celebrated  French 
writer  (quoted  by  Professor  Upham,)  in  the  annals  of  his 
own  times,  has  the  following  items  of  collateral  proof: 

^*  1685,  Jtdy  10th.  I  am  informed  that  a  Jesuit  named 
**  Molinos,  has  been  put  into  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  accused 
"of  wishing  to  become  the  chief  of  the  New  Sect  called 
^'Quietists,  whose  principles  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
"of  the  Puritans  in  England." 

This  was  Abbe  Molinos,  the  distinguished  priest  and  re- 
former, in  Spain  and  Italy,  cotemporary  with  Lady  Guyon, 
an  idea  of  whose  ministi^  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  after  )iis  death  near  twenty  thousand  letters  were  found 
among  his  papers,  from  all  classes  of  persons,  seeking  in«> 
struction  and  guidance  in  the  way  of  life.  His  principles 
were  similar  to  those  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  in  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  only  in 
such  incidental  ways,  and  by  the  merest  hints,  that  we  can 
ascertain  the  truth  respecting  many  of  the  noblest  men  of 
past  ages. 

The  histories  lying  before  us,  which  seem  to  grudge  the 
Mystics  and  Quietists  any  thing  but  an  ill  name,  trace  them 
up  to  the  second  century,  and  describe  them  at  first  as  "  a 
melancholy  set  of  men,"  whose  faith  grew  out  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  &c.  In  the  fourth  century,  Mosheim  says, 
they  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  Greece  and  Syrip,  and 
and  from  thence  spread  through  "the whole  Christian  world 
with  amazing  rapidity."  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  preju- 
diced historians,  even,  so  far  a^  we  can  discover,  do  not  con- 
vict these  people  of  immoralities — but  charge  them  with  the 
fanaticism  of  seeking  in  absurd  ways,  a  deep  communion 
with  God, — with  mortifying  the  senses; — withdrawing  the 
mind  from  all  external  objects; — with  a  holy  sort  of  indo- 
lence, &c.  Again,  in  the  fifth  century  we  hear  of  the  Mys- 
tics, pretending  to  high  degrees  of  perfection,  and  drawing 
after  thenyi  a  vast  number,  "  by  the  striking  appearance  of 
their  austere  and  singular  piety.''    In  the  ninth  centuiy  they 
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are  prominent  in  history, — the  same  wrong-headed,  solitary 
fanatics,  we  are  assured,  as  ever;  and  again  also  in  the  twelfth. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  they  appear  as  the  formidable  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Schoolmen,  "rejecting  every  thing  that  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  argumentation  or  dispute  about  matters 
of  doctrine  and  opinion,  confined  their  endeavors  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  inward  piety,  and  the  propagation  of  devout 
and  tender  feelings,  and  thus  acquired  the  highest  degree  of 
popularity  !'*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  these  ancient  heretics 
again  appear,  triumphing  over  the  Scholastic  Theology,  and 
ar6  found  to  number  "some  men  of  distinguished  merit," 
such  as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Savanarola,  &c.  And  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  le.  Ecclesiastical  History  discovers,  that,  "if 
any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under  this  despotic  empire 
of  superstition,  they  wer^  only  to  be  found  among  the  Mys- 
tics!" What  the  Mystics  and  Quietists  were  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  fragments  of  Abbe  Molinos*  writings,  the  Life  of 
Fenelon,  the  Memoirs  of  George  Fox,  and  the  works  of 
William  Law,  abundantly  teach.    • 

The  truth  unquestionably  is,  that  amid  great  diversity  of 
outward  religious  form,  and  allowing  that  some  individuals 
bearing  their  name,  were  really  fanatics  and  strangely  de- 
luded, still  toe  are  to  seek  among  the  Mystics^for  a  chief  part 
of  the  time  church  of  Christy  during  the  darkest  ages  of  the 
Man  of  Sin.  Andk  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  some 
capable  hand  will  ere  long  undertake  the  research  of  evol- 
ving from  ancient  records,  their  true  history.  They  would 
thus  give  to  the  world,  as  wedoubtnot  this  would,  new  chap- 
ters of  delightful  interest,  respecting  the  existence  of  com- 
munities of  eminent  Christians,  and  the  glorious  workings 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  at  places  and  times  of  which  we  are 
ignorant. 

3.  The  Memoir  of  Lady  Guyon,  will  aid  in  forming  a 
more  intelligent  and  just  opinion,  than  now  prevails,  res- 
pectinff  the  religious  character  of  Catholics.  The  descend- 
ants 01  English  Non-conformists,  and  of  French  liuguenots 
and  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Americans  have  been  educated  in 
such  intense  hatred  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  name 
of  Catholic,  that  the  popular  sentiment  respecting  it,  is  al- 
together uncandid  and  unjust.  We  yield  to  none  in  abhor- 
rence of  the  spiritual  despotism  of  Popery  ;  nor  do  we  for- 
get that  many  of  its  leading  dignitaries,  have  been  monsters 
of  wickedness.  But  what  then  ?  So  have  wicked  men, 
and  atrocious  systems  of  cruelty  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Protestant  Church.  While  it  is  equally  true  that  mai^y  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  past  ages,  in  science,  in  toy- 
ernment,  and  in  religion,  were  Catholics.  And  in  modern 
times,  this  communion  has  unquestionably  numbered  multi- 
tudes who  were  among  the  most  devoted  children  of  God. 
A  church  that  has  reared  such  members  as  Xavier  and  Tau- 
Jerus,  Kempis  and  Lopez,  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  Catharine  of 
Genoa  and  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  our  own  days,  Arch- 
bishop Cheverus  and  Father  Matthew,  ought  not  to  be  un- 
sparingly denounced,. nor  thought  destitute  of  Grod's  saving 
presence  and  Spirit,    . 

We  know  it  may  be  said  that  "  Popery  is  always  intoler- 
ant and  persecuting,"  This  is  too  true ;  but  Protestants, 
possessing  far  greater  light,  have  exhibited  a  measure  of  the 
same  bad  spirit.  "Popery  withholds- the  Bible  from  her 
subjects."  This  is  indeed  a  great  wrong;  but  so  does  Prot- 
estant and  republican  America  withhold  the  book  of  God 
from  near  three  millions  of  our  countrymen.  **  Romish 
Priests  bind  men  with  superstitious  rites,  forbid  freedom  of 
thought,"  &c.  So  they  do;  and  so  does  more  than  one 
Protestant  sect  in  our  midst,  bind  the  conscience  with  creeds 
and  human  systems,  some  points  of  *which  the  bulk  of  the 
church  never  did  understand,  and  other  points  of  which  are 
grossly  unsc'riptural.  *  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  also,  that 
**  the  very  individuals,  on  account  of  whom  this  paper  would 
honor  the  Romish  Communion,  were  essentially  protestant 
in  it,  and  were  persecuted."  Some  of  them  were — and  sor- 
ry we  are  to  add,  that  a  humiliating  parallel  does  not  here 
.  fail ;  for  within  the  last  ten  years,  numbers  of  unquestioned 
piety,  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches  and  driven  from 
the  churches  of  this  land — for  confessing  the  same  faith  as 
Fenclon*s; — the  doctrine  of  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

We  ought  to  love  and  esteem  the  Catholic  church  for  the 
numbers  of  great  men  she  has  siven  to  our  world.  And 
while  we  are  to  expose  and  rebuke  her  errors  and  wicked- 
ness, this  ought  to  be  done  with  a  measure  of  tenderness, 
remembering  how  far  we  Protestants  have  also  been  tempted. 
It  is  strongly  hoped  that  God  is  sending  to  this  land  multl- 

*  It  will  be  a  sufficient  jostification  of  this  apparently  harsh  remark* 
we  trust,  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  bapHsnuU  regeneroHon^  taught  In  the 
£pi^c<^iaxi  Liturgy,  to  the  doetrine  oi  the  damnmiun  of  vmreket  Irir- 
fanJU  in  the  Presbyterian  Confewioa  of  Faith ;  and  to  the  teaching  and 
usage  of  Close  Baptists,  that  ihert  is  no  gospel  church  or  gwpel  ministrff 
■ave  apaong  themselves  who  have  been  regularly  i^lmersed. 
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tudes  of  Catholics  from  the  old  world,  ia  order  that  they 
may  be  ccmverted  to  the  thith  and  made  free.  It  therefore 
becomes  us  all  to  purify  ourselves  thoroughly  from  the  stains, 
similar  in  kind,  though  perhaps  much  less  aggravated  than 
those  from  which  it  is  sought  to  emancipate  our  foreign  popu- 
lation* 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  these,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sympathize  with  some  of  the  associated  movements 
of  the  day  against  the  Romish  Church;  nor  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  firequent  sweeping  attacks  from  the  pulpit  and  reli- 
gious press,  upon  the  Catholic  faith.  And  because  too,  of 
our  entire  coniidence,  that  Catholics  in  this  land,  if  not  em- 
bittered by  what  shall  appear  to  them  sectarian  assaults,  and 
thus  throvm  beyopd  our  reach,— must  in  spite  of  priest' 
ly  domination,  become  enlightened  in  the  truth,  and  raised 
above  the  power  of  a  superstitious  hierarchy, — we  have  not 
participated  ib  the  alarms  that,  this  Republic  is  likely  to  fall 
under  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

4,  Another  topic  suggested  by  the  memoir  of  Lady  Guy- 
on,  respects  the  propriety  and  duty  of  women  becoming  rdi- 
giouM  teachers.  We  4o  not  suppose  the  Bible  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  females  to  office  in  the  Christian  Cburch ; 
but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designs  they  should  occupy  a  more 
active,  efficient  position  in  wnat  might  be  termed  the  general 
ministry  of  instructionf  than  is  allowed  by  most  denomina- 
tions,*seems  quite  apparent.  We  see  not  how  a  thoughtful 
Christian  can  peruse  this  memoir  without  being  forced  to  such 
conclusion. 

The  Scriptures  declare  it  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
gospiel  times,  that  upon  our  sons  and  daughters — upon  our 
servants  and  handmaids^  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out,  and 
they  shall  prophesy.  One  of  the  Deacons  first  chosen  in  the 
Christian  Church,  had  four  virgin  daughters  all  of  whom 
prophesied  $  that  is,  taught  others  the  will  of  God — commu- 
nicated to  the  people,  (at^what/^^tice^  or  times  is  not  mate- 
rial,) messages  which  were  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  Madame  Guyon  did  the  same.  Nevertheless 
there  are  few  denominations  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day,  that  would  allow  this  thing  which  God  ordained  and 
has  so  abundantly  blessed. 

It  b  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  connection  to  examfaie 
the  popular  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  Paul 
prohibits  women  speaking  in  the  churches,  usurping  authority, 
&c., — since  in  the  same  Epistle  in  which  this  ^rohilntion  oc- 
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curs,  the  Apostle  sives  instruction  how  females  shotild  pray 
ttud  prophesy  in  their  meetings,  (lCof%  ll:  4 — 6;) — And  in 
another  Epistle  he  naihes  with  high  commendation  those  wo* 
men  who  were  commissioned  with  the  business  of  a  sistef 
church  J  who  were  his  "helpfel^  in  Christ  Jesus>"  and  who 
**  labored  much  in  the  Lordi"  (Ro.  16 :  1—13.)  We  are  not 
disposed  to  trifle  Mrith  this  subject  by  admitting  for  onfe  mo- 
ment, that  Paul  contradicts  himself:  or  that  he  forbids  what 
the  Holy  Ghost  commands.  The  ttuth  is,  that  In  Very  ma* 
ny  chuifches,  three-fourths  of  the  ^^holfe  body,  and  nearly  all 
the  spiritual  portion  of  the  membership  are  females.  And 
there  is  abunaant  reason  to  know  that  thiey  ^e  at  times  fich* 
ly  anointed  of  the  Spirit  to  speak  his  truth— to  repfove  the 
Qngodly— ^iriid  to  comfost  and  guide  the  dbUbting.  But  thor» 
oughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  Is  Improper,  not 
to  say,  indecent,  for  them  tb  speak  in  religious  meetings,  their 
own  growth  in  the  divine  life  is  hindered^  and  the  Work  of 
Gbd  around  them  marred  ahd  eVen  arrested.  And  is  not 
one  cause  of  the  present  Inei&ciency  of  churches  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  pious  females  Are  kept  In  such  a  portion  of 
deep  inferiority  f 

We  might  almost  as  Well  believe  thefe  is  no  iJoIy  Ghost  a$ 
td  deny  that  sUch  Women  as  Madame  Guyoui  Mw^  Pktoher, 
^Elizabeth  Heyrick,  and  other  individuals,  (some  of  our  own 
time,)  were  anointed  of  God  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  Their  lives  and  labov^s  ieinonstrate  tZ  f?C?.' 
With  the  Apostle,  they  can  say  respecting  very  many  ran- 
somed souls,  **ye  are  seals  of.  our  ministry.^ 

5.  The  last  topic  of  remark  induced  by  the  Memoir,  of 
which  we  now  take  leave,  is  this :  TAe  seasons  of  great  and 
mde  religious  awakening,  by  means  of  which  a  pure 
Christianity  has  been  preserved  In  the  earth,  have  been  Re^ 
mvals  of  the  doctrine  of  Entire  Sancti^ation  or  pure  love. 
It  IS  singular  that  this  striking  fact  has  been  so  completely 
overlooked.  ^       ^ 

With  the  liffht  that  has  been  recently  shed  upon  this  point, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love, 
or  as  It  IS  now  nick-named  ''Perfectionism,''  was  the  faith 
of  the  whole  church,  down  to  the  times  of  Augustine,  in 
the  fourth  century.  From  that  period  the  church  became 
so  deeply  corrupted  that  we  have  been  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  pure  societies  of  Christians,  for  many  hun- 
dreds  of  years.  The  statements  of  Prof.  Upham,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  occasional  admissions  and  incidentol 
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hints  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  show  that  during  this 
long  period  there  existed  a  people  called  Mystics^  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification  through  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  and  that  great  Revivals  from  age  to  ace,  occurred  in 
connection  with  their  labors.  In  ,the  sixteenth  centurj'  it  is 
confessed  that  this  people,  who  insisted  so  strongly  upon 
Sanctification,  or  the  Inward  Life,  possessed  all  the  real 
piety  there  was  known  to  be  on  the  earth. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  wonders  of  God's  redeeming 
grace  throughout  France  and  Italy,  (and  we  think  we  might 
add  other  parts  of  Catholic  Europe,)  were  manifested  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  this  same  truth.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time,  the  mighty  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  thl^ough- 
out  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  same  essential  doctrine,  by  George  Fox  and  others  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

About  fifty  years  later,  the  same  precious  gospel  was 
revived  among  the  Moravians,  and  by  them  taught  to  Wes- 
ley; throuch  whose  Apostolical  labors,  the  doctrine  of  Hpli- 
ness  or  Christian  Perfection,  was  spread  anew  over  the 
British  Isles,  throughout  the  American  colonies,  and  exten- 
sively upon  the  continent,  bringing  salvation  to  many 
thousands. 

And  ere  the  great  revivals  which  sprang  up  in  this  land, 
tventy  years  aga  had  ceased,  the  same  truth,  present  com- 
j^te  redemption  from  all  sin  through  faith  in  Christy  was 
again  revived  and  pressed  upon  the  forgetful  heart  of  the 
church,  so  that  now  this  has  become  a  chief  topic  of  in- 
quiry, among  serious  and  devout  minds  throughout  the 
states  I  **  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God ! " 

We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  every  season  of  wide  spread 
and  glorious  reformation,  in  past  ages,  has  brought  up  anew 
this  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Life,  or  Christian  Perfection. 
And  two  facts  account  for  these  exceptions.  In  the  first 
place,  there  have  prevailed  in  sections  of  the  church,  a  phi- 
losophy of  depravity  and  a  theory  of  moral  obligation,  that 
rendered  the  idea  of  keeping  our  Father's  commandments 
an  utter  impossibility.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  religious  awakenings,  in  such  communities, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  out  the  lull  blessedness  and  power 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  second  place,  one  class  of  reforma- 
tions have  been  more  or  less  blended  with  state  afi&rrs,  and  * 
gcttded  and  controlled  by  princes  and  politicians.    In  such. 
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it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  work  of  the  Spirit, 
altogether  pure  and  deep.  The  great  reformations  in  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  John  Knox,  and  the  English 
Non-conformists,  were  of  this  class.  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, we  think  it  quite  just  to  say,  that  every  past  season 
of  the  remarkable  spread  of  Christianity,  haj  been  a  revival 
of  this  same  doctrine,  whether  called  pure  love^sanctijication 
by  faith,  or  Christian  perfection. 

And  this  opens  to  us  the  true  doctrine  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Here  are  unfolded  the  promised  blessings  of 
,  the  new  covenant.  The  church  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
••  last  days."  The  Divine  Spirit  is  abroad  in  the  earth,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  Executor  of  Christ's  will  and  Testa- 
ment. And  it  is  a  significant,  a  solemn  fact,  that  cavils,  and 
reproaches,  and  pei^secutions,  (both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it,)  are  not  now  directed  against  the  one  living  Father, 
nor  so  much  against  Jesus  Christ  Jjie  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  risen  Savior,  but  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.    (See  Matthew  13 :  31, 32.) 

On  this  topic  Madame  Guyon  has  the  following  deeply-in- 
structive remarks,  which  are  commended  to  the  prayerfi4 
consideration  of  such  brethren  as  have  strongly  oppo.^ed  the 
doctrine  of  a  pure  love,  and  with  which  this  paper  is  con* 
eluded. 

"Daringf  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament  dispdnsations,  there  were 
several  of  the  Lord*8  martyrs,  who  suflTered  for  asserting  the  existence 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  for  trusting  in  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  one 
true  Grod,  in  disJnction  from  tho  heathen  doctine  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods,  was  the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried ;  and  in 
Buppjriing  which  there  were  some  who  were  martyrs  to  tbL)  important 
truth. 

**At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  citLcified  for  sinners.  This  was  a  truth  so  much  at  variance, 
either  in  the  principle  or  the  facts  of  irs  announcement,  with  men*s 
pre-conceived  opiuions  and  feelings,  that  it  naturally  arrested  their  at- 
tention, and  provoked  their  hosiili.y.  And  accordingly,  in  the  primi- 
tive times  of  the  Chrimiin  church,  there  were  those  who  suffered  and 
who  shed  their  blood  for  this  truth. 

**At  the  present  time  there  are  those  who  are  martyrs  of  the  Ho^p 
Ohost.  In  other  words,  there  are  those  who  suffer  for  proclaiming  the 
great  truth,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has 
come;  and  esp^ciilly  tor  proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  de- 
pendance  on  his  divine  presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
FURE  LOVE,  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wilhin 
us,  as  the  Life  of  our  own  life,  which  is  to  be  the  test  of  ppi  ritual  per- 
cepiion  and  fideli  y  in  the  present  and  in  future  times,  llie  Spine  of 
Chid,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  aUjUsk. 
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**  Tliose»  who  bttra  saflbrtd  fbr  the  doctrine  of  Jem  Chrift  crue^ti 
for  the  worltrs  na«,  have  been  truljr  gloriovB  in  the  reproech  and  eor- 
rowf  they  have  endured ;  hut  those  who  have  euflfored,  and  are  des- 
tined to  suffer,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  coining  and  of  the  trinmphant 
reign  o^  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men^e  soula*  will  not  be  lees  so.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ  emcilled  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  ii  essentially  triumphant 
8aten  has  ceased*  in  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power  against  those 
who  receive  and  believe  it  mt,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked  and 
wUl  attack,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  those  who  adv^wate  thedofpii^ 
ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  his  celestial  impulse  and 
power  in  their  own  hearts.'!— Fe^  3,  pp.  52, 53. 
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THE  EV-IDENOB  OP  THE   WORLD'S 
ULTIMATE  REFORM. 

BY  RBV.   8.   m.  WAUDO» 

^  DOTBB. 

DeKvered  before  the  8oc.  of  Inquiry ^  OberHUf  April  9, 1849« 

Tbb  history  of  this  world  presents  us  man  in  no  envi- 
able light.  And  must  his  future  history  correspond  with 
the  past?  Must  war  continue  to  rage,  oppression  to  tram- 
ple its  hapless  victims  in  the  dust,  and  stupid  animalism  de- 
base our  common  humanity  7  These  are  questions  of  deep 
interest  to  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 

To  those  who  feel  for  human  woe,  any  intimations  of  a 
happy  reform  yet  coming  over  this  world,  will  be  hailed 
with  no  ordinary  delight.  Such  intimations,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  actually  given  as  intimations  adapted  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  and 
pray  for  the  good  of  our  race,  especially  when  contem- 
plated as  so  many  items  of  evidence,  in  a  combined  form 
uke  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  pointing  with  a  steady  hand 
to  the  divine  purpose  of  redeemmg  and  greatly  elevating 
the  human  family. 

The  subject  that  I  would  respectfully  surest  for  your 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  is  The  Evidence  of  ike 
World's  VUimate  Reform. 

L  The  sacred  scriptures  intimate  and  imply  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  item  of  evi- 
dence before  the  assembly  now  addressed.  Permit*  me, 
however,  to  cite  a  few  texts  by  way  of  refreshing  your 
memories  with  the  biblical  argument  on  this  subject ;  and 
also'allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
such  citations. 

''In  thee  shall  all  the  fomilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'* — 
Oen*  xiL  3.    Has  this^romise  received  a  fulfillment  f    If  no% 
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it  is  consequently  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  To  refer  its  fulfillment 
to  another  world  and  interpret  it  as  favoring  the  sentiments 
of  universal  salvation,  is  unnatural — the  connection  in 
which  it  is  found  suggests  no  such  reference.  It  obviously 
refers  to  this  world,  and  not  the  next,  as  the  place  of  its 
fulfillment,  that  is,  *'  in  thee  shall  aU  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  in  the  present  world. 

**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  day%,  [or  gospel 
dispensation]  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it 
And  many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths.  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And 
He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people :  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares, 
end  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks: 'nations  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." — Isa.  ii.  2-4. 

When  has  the  spirit  of  war  ceased  since  the  bright  visions  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  millennial  glory  ?  After  all  that  was 
done  by  Constantine  and  Theodosius  to  banish  heathenism 
from  the  Roman  empire,  according  to  Gibbon,  the  latter  died 
in  January,  "And  belore  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms."  Whatevei*  peace  existed  in 
the  Roman  empire  under  these  illustrious  defenders  of  the 
feith,  does  history  inform  us  that  the  barbarians  had  during 
the  same  time  abandoned  the  practice  and  spirit  of  warT 
If  they  had  not,  then  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  Christ,  predicted  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  For 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  period  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  the  one  predicted  by  holy  men  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "All  the  ends  of  the 
world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindred  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee." — Ps.  ixii. 
S7.  ^All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee, O  Lord:  and  shall  glorify  thy  name.'* 
— P^  Ixxxvi.  9.  If  these  cheering  promises  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  then  a  glorious  day  is  yet  to  dawn  upon  iifis 
world.  The  friends  of  God  and  humanity  may  lift  up  theSf 
heads  and  rejoice  in  view  of  the  blessings  that  aWait  our 
apostate  and  self-degraded  race.  f 
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Before  proceeding  to  notice  other  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  subject  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  a 
moral  regeneration  of  human  society  doe^  not  long  exist 
alone.  An  intellectual^  civile  social  and  physical  elevation 
-will  naturally  follow.  Let  the  light  of  the  gospel  fall  upon 
the  human  mind^  and  all  the  elements  of  humanity  are 
warmed  into  life,  and  stimulated  into  their  natural  develop- 
ment. Such  \s  the  relation  between  our  moral  powers  and 
our  intellectual  and  physical  being,  that  the  rose  does  not 
more  naturally  bloom  in  spring,  than  such  a  result  follows. 
These  developments  under  the  control  of  correct  moral 
principle,  in  turn  become  auxiliary  to  a  more  perfect  state 
of  moral  excellence.  This  thought  will  recur  again  before 
we  are  through* 

If.  The  physical  condition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  globe,  corresponds  with  other  intimations  favoring  the 
world's  ultimate  reform.  This  item  of  evidence  must  not 
detain  us  long. 

Were  the  population  of  this  world  to  outriy  the  means 
of  comfortable  support,  society  would  naturally  degenerate.  * 
Wealth  is  not  indispensable  ior  an  intelligent,  refined,  and 
happy  state  of  society.  But^  competency  is.  Now  bjr  a 
slight  examination  of  the  means  of  support  arid  comtort 
provided  by  a  beneficent  creato.r,  it  will  appear  that  the 
world  is  competent  to  sustain  in  physical  comfort  a  vast 
augmentation  of  its  present  number  of  inhabitants. 

AccDrding  to  Mr.  Sidney  K  Morse,  the  geographer,  in 
North  America  there  are  five  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile; 
in  South  America, two;  in  Oceanica,  five;  in  Europe, sixty- 
five;   in  Asia,  twenty-five;  in  Africa,  six. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  continent,  without  any 
reliance  upon  future  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  agriculturet 
would  isustain  some  forty  times  its  present  population, 
2,003,000,009.*  This  estimation  might  have  had  no  refer- 
ence  to  the  gold  region  of  California,  (it  being  made  at  least 
some  eighteen  years  since,)  a  territory  1000  by  300  miles 
in  extent.  This  calculation  appears  far^  if  not  well  nigh 
infinitely^  too  low.  And  yet,  Yankee  as  I  am,  I  hardly 
dare  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
this  continent  is  capable  of  sustaining  in  physical  comfort 
even  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  the  science  of 
agriculture.    Bui  when  the  science  of  agriculture  shall  ap- 

^Aboot  forty  times  its  present  population,  50,240,000. 
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proach  perfectiont  and  the  arts  shall  have  come  to  the  same 
conditioo,  the  number  may  be  almost  iilimitably  increased. 
Such  is  our  present  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  calculate  with* any  considerable  accuracy*- 
how  many  inhabitants  our  world  would  sustain  in  circunK 
stances  of  comfort,  were  all  the  materiab  edonomically 
worked  up.    However, 

1.  The)re  is  ti^ht  and  liberty  enough  manifestly  to  sustain 
a  great  multitude  that  no  man  could  with  ease  number. 

2.  The  air  contains  oxygen  and  other  elements  sufficient 
for  how  many  I  am  not  informed,  perhaps  no  one  is. 

3.  The  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  copper, 
and  lead,  coal,  salt,  &c.,  are  immense. 

A  high  state  of  civilization  manifestly  requires  the  use  of 
these  treasures  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  most  abundant. 
Iron  is  more  abundant  than  gold.  This  analogy  in  soma 
form  may  run  through  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

4.  If  we  notice  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  we  find  ridi 

E revision  mad^  fur  man  and  the  animal  world  over  which 
e  presides  with  such  thoughtless  stupidity.    There  we  be- 
hold grasses,  grains,  fruits  and  trees,  in  rich  abundance.* 

5.  The  anjmal  kingdom  also  pours  forth  its  treasures  for 
the  support  and  comiort  of  man. 

Besides  numerous  other  species,  there  is  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  ^the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas^^'f  Who,  on  viewing  the 
treasures  provided  for  man's  physical  comfort,  that  is  not 
lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  is  not 
ready  to  exclaim  ^ith  Israel's  sweet  singer,  '*(>  Lofto,  our 
God,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  aH  the  earth.** 

The  relation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  external 
world,  interlinking  wrth  each  other  for  the  promotion  espe* 
cially  of  human  comfort,  and  their  proportion  to  each  other 
reciprocally,  as  it  respects  their  volume,  combine  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence.  The  animal 
produces  the  vegetable.  The  vegetable  and  mineral  sustaia 
the  animal,  excepting  so  far  as  aninrals  prey  updn  eadr 
other,  llie  animal  having  passed  through  the  natural  pfft^> 
cess  of  decay,  returns  to  tne  sustenance  of  the  v^tibt^ 
world.' 


*  Abo|it  60,000  species,     f  Abont  100,000  species  or  i 
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Their  proportion  to  each  other,  in  volume  is  so  completet 
that  1  presume  no  considerable  residuum  of  any  portion  will 
remain  after  the  others  are  worked  up.  That  is,  there  is 
atmosphere-  enough,  with  its  various  properties,  for  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  minerab  enough  for  the 
vegetable,  and  man,  both  as  an  animal  and  a  being  fitted  for 
renned  civilization ;  vegetables  enough  for  the  animal  world, 
and  all  human  uses;  and  aniifnals  sufficient  to  meet  tlie 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  human  race.  The  provisions 
for  sustaining  a  numerous  population  m  comfort,  are  am- 
pk.  Were  the  resources  of  the  world  fully  developed  and 
appropriately  employed,  the  physical  efforts  of  man  to 
meet  his  daily  wants  wonld'  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  the 
amount  demanded  for  the*  most  vigorous  health.  Let 
such  a  period  arr^e  in  the  histbrv  of  our  world,  and  let 
moral  principle  prevail,  then  study  can  be  more  gener-^ 
ally  prosecuted. 

III.  Human  capacity  is  in  harmony  with  divine  prom- 
ise touching  the  world's  refornr. 

I  have  no  confidence  in-  the  notion  that  humanily  sell^ 
moved  will  reform  the  race.  But  the  capabilities  of  man 
are  such  that  when  approprfatiely  employed,  he  is  com- 
petent to  rise  to  a  high  elevation*  There  is  no  necessity  for 
fiim  to  pass  through  a  physical  regeneration  in  order  to 
reach  such  a  position. 

1.  Whatever  differences  may  obtain  among  minds,  they 
harmonize  in  their  convictions  of  truth.  One  mind  may 
not  be  competent  to  apprehend  truths  as  readily  as  an- 
other; and  under  certain  circum3tances  to  apprehend  it 
at  all.  But  what  one  mrnd  intuitively  perceives  to  be 
true,  another  mind  does  not  hnturtively  perceive  (viewing 
it  in  the  same  light,)  to  be  fal^e.  Jf  the  maxima  **an 
men  cannot  thmk  aTike,*'  is  intiended  tor  teach  that  minds 
are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  harmoniza  in  their 
convictions  of  frutb,  it  is  incorrect.  Any  such  insinuation 
is  slander  of  the  workmanship  of  God  as  displayed  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  broad  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,,  is'  there  any  want  of  harmony  in  the 
intellectual  world  7  Do  not  all  minds  concur  in  the  truth 
demonstrated  in  the'  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  elements?  There  may  be  a  wide  dif- 
ference among  stndents  respecting  their  talents  and  dis* 
positions  for  marthematical  study.  But  who  ever  heard 
of  Old  and  New  School   views  in  this  department  of 
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knowledge t  And  how  is  it  with  logic?  Is  a  difference 
possibk  t  Minds  may  differ  in  matters  of  mere  conjecture, 
owing  to  variety  In  capacity  and  information ;  but  in  logical 
truth  the  shining  links  fasten  every  mind  to  the  same  identical 
conclusion.  The  same  is  true  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
strictly  scientific.  A  science^that  does  not  produce  identical 
conviction  in  the  human  mind  universally,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Conscience  is  as  identical  and  univer- 
sal in  its  verdict  as  any  other  function  of  reason.  It  has 
been  well  said,  '*when  a  reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
tentions, the  only  appropriate  object  of  conscience,  we  find 
a  more  universal  agreement  among  men  than  is  generally 
supposed.'**  The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  me,  will  allow  a 
more  positive  averment,  that  is,  in  passing  judgment  upon 
moitil  conduct,  all  minds  concur  when  the  motive  Is  given. 
And  4he  motive  is  all  that  renders  an  act  virtuous  or  vicious. 
That  motives  are  the  same  in  their  moral  character,  as 
viewed  bv  different  minds,  is  not  a  matter  of  fair  debate: 
that  is,  all  minds  concur  in  calling  right,  rigkt ;  and  wrong, 
wrong. 

In  judging  of  moral  conduct,  it  always  falls  into  one  or 
the  other  of  those  classes.  I^is  true  that  we  may  be  in  doubt 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  information,  under  which  class 
to  arrange  conduct;  and,  through  ignorance,  we  may  erro- 
neously judge  K%  to  the  real  character  of  the  actuating 
motive.  But  sufficiently  augmented  illumination  produces 
correct  and  identical  conviction  among  all  minds.  Thus 
it  appears  that  minds  are  made  for  harmony  and  not 
discord.  It  is  true  that  diversity  exists:  but  it  is  a  diversity- 
that  admits  of  a  unity — a  harmony  in  all  convictions  of  truth. 

If  the  human  mind  is  necessarily  discordant  in  its  convic- 
tions of  moral  truth,  of  what  utility  would  be  a  general 
judgment?  How  could  God  justify  his  ways  to  men,  if 
they  were  not  endowed  with  capacity  for  the  apprehension 
of  right?  How  could  He  secure  the  verdict  of  all  intelli- 
gences in  his  favor,  provided  their  moral  judgments  did  not 
harmonize  with  light,  and  consequently* with  each  other? 
It  were  utterly  impossible. 

Again,  what  would  heaven  be  if  filled  with  intuitive 
contradictions  ?  One  thinks  a  certain  species  of  conduct  to 
be  right,  while  another  as  honestly  condemns  and  abhors 
It^  ^  One  sees  infinite  excellence  in  the  character  of  a  be&e- 

♦Pres.  MaLan,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  page  198. 
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volent  God,  while  another  in  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
<^haracteristics  sees  nothing  good,  or  views  them  with  ne* 
cessary  dislike.  Such  an  idea  of  the  final  residence  of  the 
redeemed  is  revolting,  ^nd  yet  who  can  avoid  the  conclu* 
sion,  if  mind  be  made  to  differ  constitutionally,  and  in  that 
«tate  passes  to  the  rewards  of  the  blessed?  And  if  any  one« 
to  escape  from  a  conclusion  so  unweltvome,  suggests,  that 
mind  may  pass  thix>ugh  a  physical  change  in  becoming 
qualified  for  the  society  of  heaven,  it  may  be  interrog^ 
atively  replied,  What  then  would  become  of  the  rational 
confidence  now  entertained  in  our  convictions,  if  we  found 
ourselves  sincerely  believing  personal  convictions  of  truth 
<diametfically  opposite,  uncaused  by  different  degrees  of 
mental  illumination !  When  we  possess  different  convic- 
tions of  the  same  truths,  we  always  account  for  such  varia- 
tion by  a  change  in  the  amoupt  of  mental  illuminatloa. 
Now  let  the  mind  be  induced  to  account  for  a  change  in  its 
honest  convictions  of  truth  on  the  belief  of  a  constitutional 
transformation,  and  what  but  the  most  gloomy  infidelity 
would  naturally  follow?  Can  a  mind  act  with  ease  and 
power  when  its  own  honest  convictions  of  intuitive  tmth 
iieceive  no  credence  in  its  own  apprehension  ?  And  after 
such  conviction  had  fastened  upon  the  intellect,  how  long 
would  the  flame  of  pure  and  ardent  devotion  continue  to 
ascend?  No  such  supposition  is  admissible  in  order  to 
evade  the  argument  of  identity  of  mental  convictions, 

The  notion  that  mind  is  so  made  that  a  constitutional  jar- 
con  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result,  is  a  mistake.    God 
has  not  framed  his  intelligent  universe  on  that  principle,  nor 
did  the  fall  introduce  it.    And  yet  this  idea  n>ay  be  exceed-  . 
ingi  V  precious  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  who  are  mpre 
fond  of  their  own   opinions   than  they  are  of  the  truth; 
espeoially  if  itcliallenge  from  them  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  error.     When  closely  cornered  and  no  other  door,  of 
escape  opens,  this  fkUe  maxim  is  exceedingly  copvenient-r-  , 
**A1I  men  are  not  made  to  think  alike."    And  yet  it  19  pos-  . 
Bible  that  the  same  individuals  would  not  be  well  pleased  to 
be  paid  in  their  own  coin,  if  an  individual  could  give  no 
better  reason  for  rejecting  a  favorite  notion  pf  theirs. 

This  notion  is  oneof  a  most  pernicious  character,  adapted  . 
to  protect  stubbornness  in  its  adhesion  to  false  i^nd  al^urd  . 
notions  in  theology.    Can  not  honest  minds  see  alike  in  the> 
exfuniqation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
scheme  ?    Can  they  not  see  alike  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
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depravttv,  the  atonementy  and  the  moral  government  ot 
Qcdt  le^i  they  can  see  aKke^  (f  competent  to  see  at  all. 
Can  not  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  moral  law  be 
seen  and  of  coarse  apprehended  alike  t  Yes,  just  as  really 
as  Euclid's  elements  can  be  seen  to  contain  incontrovertible 
truth.  And  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  mind  perceive  ra* 
tional  troth  in  the  Fanadamic  system — all  men  sinning  in 
Adam  by  receiving  from  that  ancestor  a  certam  taint  trcfat* 
ed  as  sin  on  the  part  of  GodT  No.  God  never  made  a 
nind  adapted  to  perceive  rational  truth  in  such  an  absurd 
theory.  Men  may  have  thought  that  scheme  were  true. 
But  as  for  ever  teeing  the  reasonableness  of  it,  that  is  more 
than  any  mind  ever  did. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  rational  mind  to  perceive  the  reasofi- 
ableness  of  a  system  of  moral  government  based  on  moral 
instinct  f — ^that  is,  God  acts  right  because  He  has  a  holy 
nature — unregenerate  men  ^ct  wrong  because  they  possess 
a  bad  nature — and  the  saints  are.  imperfect  because  their 
nature  is  not  wholly  sanctified.  I  do  not  say  that  good 
men  have  not  adopted  this  erroneous  scheme  as  of  divine 
origin.  But  we  may  affirm  that  God  never  made  a  mind 
to  respond  to  such  nonsense  as  truth.  A  very  little  atten- 
tion to  .the  operation  of  minds  adopting  such  absurdities 
will  convince  any  discerning  man  that  such  ideas  are  not 
received  as  the  verdict  of  reason,  but  on  the  ground  of 
early  impressions,  convenience,  or  at  any  rate,  not  from 
rational  conviction.  Such  persons  affect  to  be  more  reli* 
gious  than  to  receive  the  testimony  of  reason — they  receive 
Uie  testimony  of  the  Bible.  That  is,  when  they  look  at  the 
dock  to  ascertain  the  time  of  day,  they  are  more  orthodox 
than  to  beHeve  their  eyes  ;  they  believe  the  clock  itself.  This 
illustration  of  the  clock,  exposes  also  the  absurdity  of  ihe 
notion  that  we  are  not  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
but  tlte  word  of  God.  If  any  consolation  may  be  derived 
from  being  fieir  removed  from*  error,  this  dass  of  minds  may 
rejoice  that  they  are  in  little  dancer  of  becoming  Transcen- 
dentalists ;  unless  extremes,  in  this  instance^  should  meet 
Such  persons  when  pressed  with  the  absurdities  of  their  creed, 
denounce  reasoning  as  mere  human  philosophy,  that  is,  speo^ 
nlation — moonshine.  They  base  their  views  on  the  Bible. 
Thus  their  mode  of  discussing  Biblical  topics  reveals  thb  fSEu:t 
that  truth  with  them  is  not  held  bv  the  strength  of  evidence* 

But  all  this  Jargon  of  folly  results  not  from  an  appropri* 
ate  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  we  are  naturaUy 
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endowed.  Mind  was  made  to  act  rationally »^nd  harmoni* 
ously  with  other  minds  existing  uader  the  same  wise  and 
benevolent  moral  government. 

2.  The  hqman  mind  can  perceive  the  claims  of  God  and 
humanity  in  the  light  of  demonstration. 

Mind,  to  act  most  powerfully,  requires  a  clear  view  of 
important  truth.  Obscure  views  *al ways  dimiuish  the  power 
of  truth.  Those  minds^that  possess  faint  irhpression^  can 
accomplish  but  little  by  way  of  swaying  others  by  strong 
and  conclusive  argumentation.  The  human  mind  requires 
the  influence  of  truths  viewed  as  of  vast  importance,  /10 
order  to  awaken  its  energies  and  call  out  its  power  in  vigor* 
ous  action.  It  needs  the  magic  touch  of  the  **  eUiquid  tm- 
mensum  iiifinitufnqiieJ* 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  such  is  the  ra*^ 
tionality  of  the  claims  of  God  and  humanity,  that  we  are 
competent  to  apprehend  with  great  clearness  the  duties  en* 
joined  upon  us.  Such  i^  our  capacity  for  the  apprehension 
of  moral  truth,  that  the  things  of  another  world  can  sway 
us  with  infinite  ea(se. .  As  the  soul  bows  to  God,  ani  raises 
its  imploring  gaze  to  the  mercy  seat,  what  flood}  of  emotion 
and  wh:it  living  energy  can  be  made  to  start  up  within  the 
human  mind !  It  can  feel  and  act  under  the  pressure  of  the 
unseen  world  with  quenchless  zeal  and  untiring  ardor. 

3.  We  are  not  only  capable  of  promoting  greatly  the 
happiness  of  others,  but  of  doing  it  while  urged  onward  by 
a  deiire  for  their  highest  good.  We  are  competent  to  act 
benevokntly.  But  in  acting  benevolently  we .  necessarily 
act  for  infinite  and  not  partial  good.  A  partial  benevolence 
is  an  absurdity.  No  mind  can  act  in  that  manner.  When 
the  mind  comes  within  the  circle  of  saving  mercy,  it  always 
occupies  this  state.  To  use  the  well-known  language  of  the 
young  convert,  it  **  loves  everybody."  Thus  the  soul  is 
emancipated  from  its  selfishness  and  brought  to  act  on  the 
sam3  principle  with  a  benevolent  God.  *♦  God  is  love,**  And 
so  is  the  mind  stamped  with  his  moral  imaice,  God  is  happy 
in  acting  for  the  good  of  being ;  and  so  are  angels  and  men. 
Let  man  resemble  Grod  in  the  principle  of  action,  %nd  the 
same  kind  of  happiness  is  enjoyed.  O  who  can  correctly 
estimate  the  volume  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  a  sanctified 
and  enlightened  world  all  governed  by  the  God-like  princi- 
ple of  pure  benevolence ! 

4.  Human  beings  are  not  only  capable  of  resembling 
God  in  their  principle  of  action  and  kind  of  happiness  en- 
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joyed,  but  thej^  are  capable  aflso  of  indefiaite  improvement 
in  calpacity  of  intellect  and  refinement  of  emotion. 

5.  The  human  family  is  sascep^tible  of  great  improvement 
in  a  physical  point  of  view  also*  Much  of  our  phvsical  suf- 
ferhig  is  doubtless  avoklabIe<  Were  the  laws  of^life  care- 
fully studied  and  faithfully  practiced,  who  could  predict  ther 
happy  results  m  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  in  the  pro* 
loDgatfon  of  human  life?  As  multitude^  now live^  \,\\qv^  1» 
notning  vronderful  in  the  fact  that  so  much  suffering,  in- 
firmity and  premature  death  ensue.  The  wonder  is  that 
comfortable  nealth  and  life  continue  as  long  as  they  do. 
•  Without  prosecuting  farther  this  item  of  evidence  har-' 
n[X>nfs^ng  with  the  divine  promise  that  the  world  shall  ulti- 
mately be  reformed,  it  is  manifest  that  our  race  is  suscepti-^ 
ble,  even  in  the  present  world,  of  becoming  a  happy  portion 
of  God's  iatelligcmt  aoiverse. 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  Obrr»tian  religion  is  happily  soited 
to  a  reformed  state  of. mankind?  and  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce it 

L  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  man  as  a  sinful 
being  living  for  another  world.  Man  as  a  sinner  needs  par- 
don and  peace  of  mind.  These  the  gospel  bestows  upon 
those  complying  with  its  requisitions.  As  an  immortal  and 
accountable  being,  hastening  to  the  retributions  of  eternity, 
he  needd  a  hope  that  will  sustain  him  amid  the  trials  of  life 
tmd  the  agonies  of  death.  Such  a  hope  the  gospel  furnishes 
r— a  hope  that  is  as  <'an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
stedfest,  j^nd  which  eqtereth  into  that  withia  the  vaiU" 

2.  The  Chrlstif\n  reHgion  is  adapted  to  maq  as  an  intel- 
lectual being.  Mind  was  made  fbr  progressive  thought  II 
delights  in  action;  and  under  this  condition  it  unfolds  itself.. 
The  Christian  religion  falls  in  with  the  pre-established  n^eo- 
tal  constitution  of  man.  It  awakens  thought  and  stimi*- 
lates  the  mind  to  perpetual  and  progressive  effort.  Thus 
the  mind  is  delighted  with  the  exercise  of  thiaking,  and  the 
conscious  augmentation  of  its  wisdom  and  developments 
Mental  activity  abd  the  oonsecjuent  delight  spread  through 
'  the  souK  are  not  the  nestlit>gs  of  depravity  brought  to  life 
by  the  contemplation  of  divine  truth.  But  thev  are  parts  of 
a  divinely  constituted  humanity.  ^  Deu&  %obi$  hctc  otia 
fecir — God  gave  them  to  us.  The  intellectual  treasures  of 
the  mind  are  unlocked  and  revealed  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  moral  truth.  All  truth  that  is  important  for  man  tft 
know   is  not  enxbraced  in  the  sacred  scriptures^    Otl^r 
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truths  scattered  through  the,  universe  ane  important.  Oar 
of  our  missioQary  brethren  has  well  remarkea**  **  It  is  thv 
combined  light  of  all  trutkf  scientific  as  well  as  reKgiouSp 
which  b  to  render  so  perfect  and  glorious  the  spleiidor  of 
the  millennial  day/' 

What  folly  to  suppose  that  sciencet  (the  natural  offspring 
of  mind  quickened  by  the  power  of  moral  truths)  is  antas- 
oBistical  to  religion  7  Is  not  truth  consistent  with  itself  7 
b  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between  the  scientific  and 
moral  world  ?  Does  God  say  c«e  thing  io  the  splendid  sci- 
ence of  astronomy^  and  the  opposite  in  a  direct  revelationt 
Does  geology  speak  a  different  language  from  the  Bible? 
Does  the  *'  stone  book*'  contradict  that  made  of  parchmenl 
or  paper?  Truth  is  one^  and  all  efibrts  to  stigmatize  truths 
not  revealed  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  are  adapted  to  produce 
infidelity. 

The  Christian  religion  regains  its  hold  on  the  human  mind 
on  the  condition  of  progressive  mental  development.  Let  a 
Christian  church  have  no  intellectual  progress,  and  the 
shades  of  moral  death  will  fail  upon  it — from  two,  if  not 
more  sources. 

L  Dead  formality.  An  unprogressive  state  of  mind  nat- 
ijlrally  produces  an  intellectual  and  moral  paraly/n.  Pro- 
gress  is  as  truly  a  sirie  aua  non  in  sustaining  intellectual  or 
moral  vigor,  as  atmospheric  air  is  in  presemng  animal  life 
and  physical  energy. 

3.  The  human  mind  is  liable  to  entertain  hnperfect  and 
erroneous  views.  These,  though  comparatively  harmlese 
from  their  inaction  for  a  time,  are  by  and  by  brought  tt>  life 
by  the  progress  of  society,  or  some  other  providence  of  God. 
Had  the  mind  been  progressive,  these  mistakes  might  have 
been  seen  and  rectified.  But  by  mental  inaction  the  enemy 
has  found  his  way  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  evib  nu- 
merous and  great  afflict  delinquency  during  long  years,  ae 
retributions  for  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  w  progress. 

Mind  is  progressive.  Hence  any  system  of  religion  at 
war  with  this  constitutional  element  of  our  being,  is  at  war 
with  the  arrangements  of  God.  Let  Calvinism  be  pushed 
into  the  position  of  one^tdea  immnbilUy^  and  that  moment 
its  influence  begins  to  decline.  For  it  has  taken  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  God — it  tramples  on  the  divine  law  of  pn>- 

*Rev.  Jostln  P^rkios^  Ooroomitk,  Persia,  quoted  from  Pros.  Hltdi- 
eook*s  Qeology. 
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gress.  Thb  occurs  though  all  its  doctrines  were  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony  with  revealed  truth.  And  if  the  sys- 
tem be  still  susceptible  of  Improvement^  surely  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  anticipated. 

Let  Arminianism  take  the  same  position  of  immobility^ 
and  the  stupor  of  death  will  fall  upon  it,  though  some  of 
its  sentiments  accord  with  truth. 

Unitarianism  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  heaven  not 
only  from  its  other  errors,  but  from  tlie  fact  that  the  moral 
nature  of  man  is  not  pressed  with  sufficient  power  to  ap^ 
proprintely  energize  his  intellectual  being.  And  yet  this 
class  of  nominal  Christians  may  be  very  active  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  Let 
this  system  stand  on  its  own  principles  merely,  and  it  will 
by  and  by  fall.  It  possesses  no  organic  life.  The  same  is 
true  of  Universalism,  Campbellism,  and  all  other  radically 
false  systems  of  religion.  Discussion  and  self-will  may  give 
to  falie  systems  of  religion  a  temporary  existence.  But  let 
them  be  compelled  to  stand  on  their  own  inherent  principles 
by  an  elimination  from  all  factitious  circumstances,  and 
they  will  soon  be  found  dead.  And  were  an  intelligent 
jury  called  to  hold  an  inquest  over  them,  their  verdict 
would  be,  Died  by  the  providence  of  God. 

God  has  a  twofold  providence  for  the  destruction  of  false 
systems  of  religion,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  true. 
.The  mind  is  so  framed  that  It  naturally  loathes  and  repels 
errpneous  schemes.  Men  may  from  selfish  considerations 
cherish  and  defend  false  systems  of  religion.  But  this  is  the 
work  of  depraved  man  to  do  so  ;  not  the  work  of  Grod  as 
displayed  in  the  appropriate  action  of  the  "human  intellect 

Besid^  this  species  of  providence,  there  is  another  by 
which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  affected.  A  Hebrew 
youth  was  once  sold  as  a  servant  into  Egypt,  to  whom  Us 
brethren  and  father  subsequently  paid  homage. 

Napoleon  ungenerously  repudiated  his  wife  Josephine, 
but  u  descendant  of  hers  now  rules  France. 

In  addition  to  God's  providential  operations,  He  gives  or 
withholds  his  Spirit  as  seemeth  Him  wise  and  good. 

Some  false  systems  may  hold  out  longer  against  a  tend- 
ency to  ruin  than  othera.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  human  sys- 
tem  under  some  fatal  epidemic.  One  man  may  fall*  at. 
once,  while  another  may  linger  for  weeks. 

But  whether  &Ue  systems  die  sooner  or  later,  they  all 
coiutitutionaUy  contain  the  seeds  of  death.      The  human 
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mmd  and  divine  providences  are  adjusted  to  the  promotion 
of  truths  and  not  falsehood,  on  earth.  Nor  must  truth  it- 
self be  pushed  out  of  its  divinely  constituted  relations.  If  it 
h,  it  so  far  becomes  opposed  to  God's  economy  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  government.  At  times  particular  ideas 
claim  special  attention.  But  there  Is  a  limit  in  pushing 
them.  Let  that  limit  be  transcended,  and  Gk>d  will  fight 
against  us. 

Some  regard  progress  in  theological  views  as  heresy,  or 
nonsense.  They  have  adopted  a  creed,  perhaps  framed  by 
good  and  wise  men  of  a  past  age.  Modern  views  are  an 
niter  abomination  to  them.  They  have  a  peculiar  delight  in 
♦*  crying  and  cutting  themselves  among  the  tombs." 

They  are  very  fond  of  remaining  immtUabk  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  or  some  other  venerable  basis,  forgetting  that  immu^ 
tabUity  in  a  rational  faith  demands  change  corresponding 
with  additional  illumination.  The  same  honesty  that  adopts 
a  creed  in  view  of  evidence,  requires  z.  modification  or  re- 
nunciation  when  augmented  light  reveals  its  inaccuracies  or 
ialsehood.  Hence  a  man  who  adopted  a  creed  honestly  in 
view  of  evidence,  and  yet  refuses  to  change  his  opinion  when 
additional  information  demands  it,  has  no  claim  to  moral 
consistency.    "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.** 

Any  system  of  religion,  or  type  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
discards  or  discourages  mental  development,  is  in  opposition 
to  the  arrangements  of  God  in  securing  the  perpetuity  of  his 
religion  on  earth.  Hence  every  system  of  heathenism,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  at  war  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  God,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  overlooking  the 
interests  of  man.  There  is  nothing  to  uphold  them  but 
stupid  bigotry,  priestly  cunning,  or  state  policy.  What  Is 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  adapted  to  accomplish  by 
way  of  elevating  man  as  a  rational  being  ? 

And  how  is  it  with  the  religion  of  the  man  ^  of  sin,  the 
Pope  ?  What  has  that  mystery  of  iniquity  accomplished 
for  the  mental  elevation  of  Europe  ?  Amo.ig  other  items 
of  mischief,  it  has  aimed  to  hold/ree,  immtrtal  mind  in  per- 
petual vassalage.  But  this  iniquitous  system  has  re-acted 
upon  itself,  and  well-nigh  annihilated  all  piety  within  its 
own  pale. 

View  any  other  type  of  defective  Christianity  refusing  to 
make  rational  progress,  and  you  will  see  the  frown  of 
heaven  stamped  upon  it. 
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Id  the  jdaaetaiy  world  two  forces  operate — XhecewiripeUU 
mad  eentrifmgal.  Destmy  the  former,  and  the  planets  ran 
«rild  through  immeosity.  Destroy  the  latter,  and  they  all 
rush  to  the  sun  and  stop.  So  as  it  respects  the  influence  of 
ffeligion  and  Intelligence  In  the  formation  of  human  charac* 
Uar.  Take  from  man  his  obligation  to  love  and  s^nre  God, 
and  he  becomes  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view,  a  wandering  star. 
Crush  his  intelkctj  and  all  that  is  excellent  and  godlike  is 
ruined. 

3.  The  gospel  is  adapted  to  promote  the  dvU,  iocial  aftd 
phyricai  interests  of  man.  The  gospel  induces  not  oa^ 
mental  but  physical  activity.  Thus  competency  imd  com* 
fort  are  the  attendants^  of  Christian  civilization.  Gbris* 
tianity  promotes  the  interests  of /Mhe  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  of  that  whick  is  to  come.**  Civil  goveramesi, 
where  Christianity  has  its  appropriate  influence,  is  framed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  universal  good  of  the  state.  And 
not  for  tne  benefit  of  a  few. 

Who  need  be  informed  that  social  happiness  has  from 
time  immemorial  principally  followed  la  the  footsteps  of  ro* 
vealed  truth  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  woman  wnere  tibe 
moral  light  of  heaven  does  not  iall  7  Where  man  has  »at 
been  made  to  feel  his  relations  to  God  and  liis  fellow,  what  is 
the  social  condition  of  a  oK^ther,  a  wife,  a  sister  !  BiH  let 
the  religion  of  heaven  throw  its  happy  influence  upon  a 
ffiven  community,  and  woman  is  raised  from  the  dust,  pol> 
isfaed  like  the  corner-stone  of  a  palace,  and  placed  as  a  com* 
panion  by  the  side  of  man.  The  gospel  is  adapted  to  gire 
our  social  nature  devtlopmentj  tone  and  pwrky* 

And  as  it  respects  our  physical  nature,  the  gospel  is 
adapted  to  bless  the  body  bs  well  as  the  souL  It  eiaoow^ 
ages  temperance,  exercise  and  neatness.  In  short,  all  tke 
fadterests  of  man  for  time  and  eternity  are  pjrotected  and 
promoted  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  this  respect  it  cbaU 
tenges  conoparison  with  any  other  system  ever  propagated 
or  framed  during  all  past  x^es.  Hie  stars  of  heaven  are  no 
more  eclipsed  by  the  light  of  day,  than  all  other  systenas  are 
hy  the  splendor  of  this.* 

4.  The  Christian  svstem  inculcates  benevolence.  To  act 
on  this  principle,  produces  the  highest  happiness  of  the  actor 
and  the  greatest  good  to  the  community.  And  as  true  he* 
n^volence  is  universal,  not  partial,  rt  naturally  seeks  the  sal- 
ration  and  improvement  of  the  whole  human  family.  Let 
the  principle  of  benevolence  grasp  the  mind  of  the  church 
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wtth  sufficient  power,  and  tbe  glad  n^ws  of  salvation  by 
Christ  is  speedily  heralded  around  the  globe.  The  benevo* 
lence  of  the  gospel  commissions  the  church  speedily  to 
spread  it  among  all  nations. 

As  the  gospel  strikes  for  the  universal  and  highest  good 
of  our  race,  it  consequently  stands  opposed  to  i^  *r,  slavery^ 
unjust  governmental  arranjrement?,  erroneous  systems  of 
theology,  wickedness  of  ail  kind^^i,  physical  and  mental  idle* 
oe^.  Attila  the  Hun,  was  styled  "  the  Scourge  of  God^ 
Christianity  is  the  heaven-appointed  scourge  of  all  that 
curses  hunrmnity. 

V.  The  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age 
(avor  an  ultimate  reform  of  the  world. 

1.  The  world  has  made  progress  in  the* sciences  and  the 
arts.  These  not  ouly  advance  the  interests  of  human  hap- 
piness wken  rightly  employed,  but  they  aid  the  benevolent 
to  reforrainfi;  mankind.  Knowledge  in  these  respects,  with 
(efficient  eftort  for  man's  moral  giK>d,  operates  in  favor  of 
irtrtue  and  not  of  vice.  Hence  civilization  increases  the 
lacilHies  of  the  church  for  doing  good.  Let  the  press,  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  telegraph,  be  wielded  by  the  good  for 
the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  civuizatton, 
with  energy,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  can  not  9tay 
the  progress  of  reform. 

A  The  world  U  now  occupying  an  advanced  position  for 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  history — all  history,  sacred 
ami  profane     This  aho  favors  the  world's  reform. 

3.  Theology  is  in  Its  most  advanced  stage  for  scientific 
4eveiopment«  We  may  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching 
myhen  the  grand  elements  of  theology  will  stand  revealed 
before  this  world  in  the  unquestionable  form  of  scientific 
truths. 

4.  The  church  has  an  improved  acquaintance  with  the 
smnners,  customs  and  languages  of  the  different  nations  of 
4be  earth.  The  Bible  is  now  translated  into  some  172  or 
173  dUTfrent  languages  and  dialects. 

5-,  The  learning,  wealth  and  piety  of  the  world  are  prin- 
«eipaUy  •conjoined  in  the  same  nations.  Christendom  pos- 
Aegises  most  of  the  weakh  and  learning  of  the  globe. 
Obristendom  comfmratively  is  intelligent  and  rich;  hea- 
thendom is  ignorant  and  poor. 

6.  The  idea  is  beginning  to  fasten  on  all  thoughtful  minds  of 
A  philanthropic  character^  of  acting  for  the  universal^  and 
not  the  partial  good  of  our  race.  Tmi  may  be  the  day -star  of 
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millenial  jRlory.  The  thought  is  beautifnlt  grandt  and  yet 
simple,  The  mind  realizes  a  conscious  elevation  in  being 
thus  actuated.  Let  this  sentiment  become  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  any  community,  and  its  tendency  vfill  naturally 
be  to  elevate  human  society, 

7.  There  is  a  tendency  to  independent  thought^  Mere  btv* 
man  opinion,  unsustained  by  evidence,  is  regarded  as  qf 
small  importance.  The  cry  of  heresy  as  an  argumenitw 
\fid  terroremt  to  repress  free  inquiry,  is  incompetent  to  arrest 
honest  investigation.  It  is  dying  away  like  the  distant  thuiv 
der  of  a  cloud  already  passed.  It  has  been  said,  ^The  whol^ 
world  has  been  sum^noned,  by  representation,  to  ^poft  mor* 
/fut  examination  of  the  exhumed  thoughts  and  ideas  of  om* 
fatheif?.''*  Because  all  are  not  skillful  in  ipaking  the  in  vestiga- 
tion,  it  by  no  ineans  follows  that  noi^e  are,  Be  assured  o^  thU 
however,  wisdoi\i  is  hewing  out  her  seven  pillars. 

.  8.  There  is  a  ten4ency  to  tolergtioxi  in  religious  opinions. 
Depn^vity  wUI  of  course  reject  the  V>gbt  and  r^ist  th^ 
trvtth,  more  or  less.  But  the  arm  of  persecution  in  an  ppep 
ai^d  bloody  form  is  broken.  The  inquisition  \^  closed,  an4 
tl^  rack  is  laid  aside,  and  the  cre^em  no  longer  refqses  to 
tolerate  the  oross.  The  Turkish  empire  no  longer  declines 
to  protect  the  Protestant  faith. 

9.  False  and  imperfect  'systems  of  religion  are  rapidly 
tending  to  ruin.  The  heathen  are  becqming  dissati:>fied 
with  their  false  schemes  of  religiQus  faith. 

10.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  throughogt  Christendomt 
to  reform  in  all  that  attects  the  interests  of  humanity.  God 
and  humanity  combii>e  their  voices  in  deoianding  it.  Hie 
four  winds  of  heayeiv  sigh  for  the  redemption  of  man.  1^ 
pope  and  all  other,  anti-reformers  loay  Invoke  tb^r  totekr 
saints,  but  the  world  of  mind,  heaving  like  the  oceao 
^  veiled  with  storins,''  is  becoming  diiSioult  hx  Mtintft  to 
n^tMiiage.  Let  the  friends  of  God  and  humanity  avail  them- 
H^l^res  of  the  circun(istances  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
age,  and  all  the/xjpe^,  aiid  crau^^d  ^adSfUndinianMlabiet  oo 
earth  can  not  m^et  and.  turn  bpick  the  risii^  wav^  of  re- 
form. It  is  true  that  rpf^n  is  ^  4epr^ye4  being,  but  there  is 
a  God  in  heaven  whose  heart  is  filled  with  pity  for  our  race* 

It  is  also  true  that  the  present  popular  type  of  ChriST 
tianity  is  ill  adapted  to  the  ushering  in  of  i^  miilenial  moriu 
But  this  does  not    fill  ms  ^ith  despair.      The  beautiful 
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insect  that  sports  90  happy  and  gracefully  ia  the  summer^ 
^Qy  gives  little  apparent  iodication  of  occupying  such  a 
blissful  state  while  in  the  condition  of  a  larva  or  chrysaita. 
Moral  forces  In  their  action  on  human  society  can  not  be 
rneasui*ed  by  time  and  mere  appearances.  There  is  an 
under-current  that  work;)  the  tpansfonnations  of  human 
society.  Now  what  do  all  these  arrangements  in  earth  and 
seUf  in  mind  and  matter ^  in  nature  and  grace f  mean»  if  not 
to  redeem,  enUghten,  and  refine  humanity  7  Is  this  too 
much  \o  anticipate  of  an  infinite  Gpd  who  has  already  made 
such  displays  of  his  beneficence  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  7  Is 
it  nc|t  rs^tioqal  to  conclude  that  these  vait  preparations  have 
bepu  made  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  glorious  teii^T 
pie  fqr  the  residence  of  God  on  earth, 

IIVMARKS, 

1.  If  I  have  exhauste4  y^ur  patience  I  have  not  the  subr 

tect.    Though  J  have  failed  to  do  it  justice,  yet  may  I  not 
lope  that  a  few  hints  have  been  given  worthy  of  present 
notice  and  sub.seqjuent  study? 

%  After  all  that  is  said  respecting  primitive  Christian- 
ity^  we  should  npt  anticipate  such  a  type  of  piety  in  the 
millenium,  That  was  the  piety  of  heaven  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  the  piety  of  childhood,  This,  when  it  comrt?,  will  be 
the  piety  of  enlightened  well-developed  manhood.  The  love 
of  the  qeautiful,  in  fprm,  and  thought,  and  deportment, 
will  be  nnfolded  nnder  the  refining  influence  of  high 
pental  culture  and  heayenlv  piety.  God  will  be  admired 
imd  loved  as  seen  in  his  i?^orKs  as  well  as  in  his  word,  While 
moral  truthwillresen^ble  the  head  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 
in  that  it  will  be  pre-en^inentin  estimation,  yet  the  inhc^bitnnts 
of  that  peaceful  and  happy  age,  will  not  recard  free  inquiry 
as  heresy,  burn  incense  to  antiquity,  and  Jaud  the  Bi|)le  to 
avoid  thinking.  It  will  not  be  a  vmillenniun^  of  good-na-> 
tured,  stupid  animalism,  in  which  the  gratification  of  the 
sensuous  part  of  ou^*  being  is  practically  regarded  as  «^  the 
chief  end  of  man,'* 

3.  In  our  efforts  to  reform  the  ^yorld,  we  should  endeavor 
to  walk  with  God,  Our  efficiency  in  doing  good,  ceteris 
jparibus^  is  in  M^alking  with  Him  ;  that  is,  in  not  going  tpo 
last  or  too  slow,  but  in  watking  pc^ri  passu  with  Him  who 
governs  the  affiiirs  of  this  world,  And  by  all  n^eans  alsq 
.\ve  should  cherish  a  calm  activity  of  n^ind*    iitnpidity  will 
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not  eoatnert  the  world,  nor  will  freitUii^.  8eK*po89e94on  is 
A  gnuid  element  of  character  in  him  who  holds  the  helm  ia 
ABtonh. 

4.  Gentlemen  of  the  Sodetv  of  Inqulrjt  You  are  lirh^ 
in  a  glorious  epodi  of  this  world's  history.  Will  you  throw 
your  whole  being  into  the  Imsiness  of*  blessinff  mankind  T 
In  doing  so,  remember  that  Grod  is  on  the  ride  of  truth  and 
r^rm.  Take  enlarged  views  of  truth,  and  embrace  it 
wherever  found.  Act  for  God  and  hmnanfty,  and  yoor 
etkrta  shaU  not  be  in  vain« 
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FdkSVOE  OF  TBS  FB8S  C0N6BBGATI0NAL  CHUSOI,  UVLWAVKIE. 

Wm  bave  ^veral  reasons  for  presenting  a  brief  review  ^ 
the  above  €ntitled  v^ork.  L  The  svbject  is  intrinsically 
important.  Whatever  our  view  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
€be  liumam  soul,  it  wtU  seriously  modify  the  whole  circle  of 
our  theology.  2.  The  subject  needs  discussion,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  many  minds  are  unsettled  respecting  it. 
These  •are  many  of  the  friends  of  Christy  some  who  pos* 
aess  strong  intellects,  some  who  have  been  able  promoters 
of  reform,  who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  not 
inunortaL  3.  We  feel  an  obligation,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  to  4o  what  we  can  to  fortify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  against  objections,  Uiough  they  may  be  radically 
.ill<^ical,  and  carry  no  force  whatever  to  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tian believers. 

In  preparing  an  article  lor  the  Quiurterly  Review,  ^e 
iiave  placed  before  us  the  above-named  work,  together  wi^ 
•notes  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  this  city,  by  the 
jame  author.  Elder  Cock  was  formerly  a  r^ular  minister 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  he  siM  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  beW  a  pious,  able,  and  devoted  man.  He  speeb 
^d  writes  fervently,  and  doubtless  with  Christian  nK>tive8. 
We  wish  we  could  as  haartilv  approve  his  logic  as  w^ 
.can  his  zeaL  He  has  published  his  views  by  request;  f^nd 
it  is  presumed  that  his  defence  of  them  is  regarded,  \jf 
.those  who  sympathise  with  him,  as  sofficieatly  able  and 
<eondusive. 

Our  author  professes  4o  adhere  to  ''Me  w^rd^*  with  ^he 
greatest  tenacity*    The  Bible,  on  tUs  question,  is  all  in  dB. 

'KDie  Tme  Soaree  of  InmortalidF:  sr  the  Ori^  of  the  Pmlsr 
DocUineontbisS^ilot.   %J.B.i(W.    B«i«frr3:  W.fiLBtirii^ilk 
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He  administered  to  us  a  gentle  criticism  for  sayinc;  that  Wb 
designed  to  give  our  vtetcs  on  the  subjectt  and  insisted 
that  we  should  only  think  of  giving  God^s  views.  A  nian 
may  bring  the  printed  page  of  a  book  so  near  his  eye*  as  to 
render  distinct  vision  utterly  impossible.  So  a  man  may 
hnng  the  ktier  of  the  Bible  so  near  his  mental  ey^*  as  to 
render  perfectly  invisible  the  real  scope  and.  spirit  of  the 
sacred  oracles.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  be 
^wandering  egregiously  from  the  Bible,  while  they  deem 
themselves  to  be  adhering  most  closely  to  its  teachingi. 
We  must  think  this  is  the  case  with  our  author. 

In  the  outset,  he  sets  down  the  definitions  given  by  the 
Lexicons  of  the  terms,  "life,"  "death,"  "resurrection,* 
"  mortal,"  and  "  immortal,"  and  applies  them  through  Us 
work  as  though  dictionaries  were  made  before  the  BlUe, 
and  as  if  definitions  could  precede  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  involved  in  the  very  definitions  he  assigns  to 
these  words,  and  hence,  so  far  as  he  follows  hb  definitions, 
be  assumes  the  whole  question  as  settled.  But  this  process 
is  fallacious  in  another  respect.  If  abstract  definitions  are 
to  be  inti-oduced  as  of  any  account,  it  is  certainly  just  that 
all  the  definitions  which  pertain  to  the  subject  should  be 
introduced.  If  our  author  had  pursued  this  course,  he 
.would  have  unsettled  his  own  argument,  and  the  presi 
need  not  have  labored  to  bring  forth  his  book-  Hear 
Webster  define  the  word  soul.  "The  spiritimJ,  rational, 
immortal  substance  in  man,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  brutes ;  that  part  of  man  which  renders  him  a  sotject 
of  moral  government.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  Christian  system."  Walker  de* 
fines  the  soul  to  be,  "  The  immortal  spirit  of  man."  Cobh, 
"  The  immaterial,  immortal  part  of  man."  Webster  definei 
the  death  of  the  soul  to  be,  "  (1.)  Perpetual  separation  from 
God,  and  eternal  torments,  called  the  second  death.  (3.) 
A  separation  or  alienation  from  God ;  a  being  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  destitute  of  grace  or  divine  IMe, 
called  spiritual  death.^  He  defines  spiritual  life  to  be  **sm- 
p*eme  felicity f*  and  quotes  Romans  viii.,  6,  as  an  instance. 

Suppose,  now,  I  use  these  definitions  all  through  my 
argument.  1  have  gained  my  case,  of  course ;  buthav^e  I 
pfoved  anything  from  the  Bible  ?  I  presume  our  aotfior 
would  deny  it.  Nor  has  he  proved  anything  by  pursniDg 
the  same  course.  Nor  would  he  have  done,  if  he  hadgtvea 
the  definitions  of  the  book  entire,  instead  of  garfaHi^  witUL 
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Our  author  should  have  given  us  an  original  inveatigation 
from  the  Bible,  of  the  terms,  which  it  uses  to  express  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soul.  If  he  had  done  this,  he 
would  have  illustrated,  much  more  forcibly,  his  professed 
attachment  to  the  Bible.  How  far  he  has  made  such  an 
investigation,  will  perhaps  appear  as  we  progress. 

Elder  Cook's  grand  and  fundamental  position  is,  that 
man  has  no  soul^  capable  of  existing  separate  from  t/t^  body. 
He  comes  near  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  soul,  or  **  embryo 
angel,"  existing  in  man's  body,  which  takes  \U  departure  to 
the  spirit-world  as  soon  as  the  body  dies.  He  maintains 
that  man  was  wholly  made  of  dust^  and,  therefore,  when 
the  dust  returns  to  dust,  man  is  no  more  in  existence  than 
be  was  before  he  was  fashioned  from  clay.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  righteous  as  of  the  wicked. 

If  tnis  radical  position  be  true,  we  have  nothing  of  which 
to  predicate  immortality  but  the  body,  and  we  know  not 
that  we  ever  shall  have.  We  do  not  propose  to  prove 
that  the  body,  in  this  world  of  death  and  tombs,  is  immor- 
tal, and  we  must,  therefore,  grapple  at  once  w|th  our  au- 
thor's main  position,  and  show  that  man  has  a  soul  which  is 
capable  of  existing  separately  from  the  body. 

But  iJefore  producing  om*  direct  proof,  let  us  briefly  ex- 
Almine  the  Elder's  argumentation.  His  first  section  is  de- 
moted to  showing  that  ths  term  "soul,"  usually,  in  the 
Bible,  means  ** person.**  That  it  is  often  so  Uled  is  not 
denied.  This,  however,  is  of.no  account ;  because  to  show 
that  it  is  so  used,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  soul  or  person. 

His  second  section  is  headed,  "  The  condition  of  man — 
the  firat  living  soul."  Here  we  are  told,  in  short,  that  he 
had  life  with  no  sentence  of  death — that  he  was  placed  in 
Eden,  the  Lord  of  Creation — that  the  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  threatened 
him,  the  man^  wit!)  death,  if  he  disobeyed.  The  man  ate  in 
person,  and  the  man  died.  In  subsequent  sections,  he  re- 
peats the  i Jea  that  *'  the  man  proper^*  the  real  man  Grod 
made,  who  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  did  die.        • 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  There  is  no  dispute  about  his 
dying;  but  in  what  did  his  death  consist,  is  the  question. 
Our  author  assumes^  in  accordance  with  his  definitions, 
that  the  death  consists  in  tha  loss  of  existence.  He  seems 
to  realize  that  hi i  assumption  needs  some  verification,  and 
in  this  fifih  section,  we  have  the  scripture  proof  spread  out. 
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Whtttis  itr  ^AU  the  dcvs  that  Adam  lived,  were  930 
vearSf  and  he  died.  Wbo  dRedf  Adwn^  the  first  man,  the 
liviDg  soul,  tliat  lired  so  long/'  Of  each  patriarch  it  i» 
said,  HB  msD.  **  These  all  died  in  faith^save  Enoch.**  Abel 
is  spoken  of  4000  years  after  Cam  slew  brm,  as  being  dead^ 
Abraham  buribd  Ms  wife  in  the  cave  cf  Matkpelak.  Sam- 
son said,  *'  let  my  sotu  die  with  the  Philistines.''  **  Mas 
lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more ;  they 
shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep."  ^DavUi 
is  bottAt>BAD  and  buribd." 

Our  author  makes  numerous  duotations  of  this  class  of 
passages,  which  I  need  not  collate.  One  such  pasj>age 
proves  just  as  much  as  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  prote 
nothing  to  the  purpose^  His  assumed  definition  of  death 
is  applied  in  each  texti  and  no  real  argument  is  made  by 
such  quotations.  We  do  not  differ  about  the  fact  asserted 
in  these  passages,  namely,  that  the  persons  referred  to,  died 
and  were  buried.  There  is  no  question  about  this.  The 
patriarchs  are  not  upon  the  edtlh  now.  These  facts  are 
as  consistent,  we  claim,  with  oirr  theory,  as  with  our  au- 
thor's. We  hold  that  such  passages  prove  no  more  than 
that  man,  as  a  physical  beings  as  composed  di  JUsh  and 
bloody  as  dwelling  in  an  earthly  visible  house,  dies  and  is 
buried.  Our  author  quotes  them  as  proving  that  man  has 
no  other  than  a  flesh  and  blood  being.  The  very  point  at 
issue  is  inv^ved  in  the  sense  we  give  to  these  passages,  and 
to  quote  the  passages,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  wluch 
we  differ,  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  dogmatize. 

For  our  author  to  quote  such  passages  as  settling,  is  only 
to  beg  the  question.  By  the  same  logic^  precisely /Re  m^trt 
prove  that  all  men  now  hold,  and  always  have  believed  hb 
theory,  which,  he  knows^  is  false.  Suppose,  in  a  familiar 
correi^pondence  with  our  author,  we  should  say,  ''Your 
friend  A.  B.  died  on  the  29tb  ulte  and  was  buried^  and  he 
will  slumber  on  till  the  resurreclkxi."  Would  he  be  auf  hor- 
ized  to  set  us  down  a  convert  to  his  theory  T  O  yes^  of 
course,  as  he  quotes  scripture.  We  said  ike  $nan  bibb  and 
was  buried,  even,  and  still  more,,  be  would  slunder  on  iiU 
the  resurrection.  Surely  we  are  a  eoBvert!  Consult  the 
records  of  the  dead,  in  the  newspapers,,  or  upon  tbe  Domb^ 
stones :  do  not  all  say,  **  the  imin,"  *•  the  wommrn^  •nhcjisr-' 
son  died  and  was  buriedV  J  Who  does  not  say  so-t  What 
then?  Are  we  all  destructionists?  Certainly ^  \j  our 
author's  logic.     Indeed  the  doctrine  of  immortdl^  ha» 
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never  been  in  the  world  if  such  reasoning  be  good  for  any- 
thing. 

The  texts  quoted  by  our  author  are  in  popular  language, 
and  palpably  ^perQ  never  designed  to  teach  any  theory  in 
reference  to  the  nature  or  end  of  the  soul.  The  Bible,  like 
all  other  books,  and  like  all  men,  speaks  of  things  according 
to  their  appearance  in  the  world  of  visibilities.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  must  do  so.  Joshua  says  the  sun  stood 
still  rather  than  the  earth;  and  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  re- 
turning back  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings  20 :  11,)  be- 
cause such  was  the  appearance  to  the  eye.  After  the  same 
manner  of  speakinsr,  God  Himself  says  to  his  people,  (Jer.  23^: 
29,)  "  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  forget  you,'*  that  is,  it  shall  ap- 
pear  to  you  that  1  have  done  it.  Would  our  author  quote 
these  passages  in  order  to  overthrow  the  commonly  received 
views  of  Astronomy,  or  to  disprove  the  omniscience  of  God  ? 
He  might  with  precisely  the  sanie  logical  force  as  accom- 
panies many  of  his  proof  texts. 

The  Bible,  we  insist,  speaks  of  death  and  kindred  sub- 
jects according  to  their  appearance  to  the  eye.  Man,  as 
we  see  him,  as  he  appears  before  us,  a^  an  acting,  thinking, 
speaking,  rejoicing,  mourning,  weeping  and  living  being, 
dies,  and  we  bury  him.  He  is  gone.  He  no  more  appears 
among  his  fellows.  His  thoughts,  plans  and  feelings,  as  he 
was  visibly  executing  them  on  the  earth,  have  perished  with 
him.  We  see  no  more  of  them.  He  lies  in  his  grave,  hid- 
den from  our  sight.  At  the  resurrection  he  will  become 
visible  again,  and  we  shall  see  him,  as  we  saw  him  before 
his  death,  a  living,  thinking,  feeling  being. 

This  is  a  perfectly  natural  way  of  speaking.  It  is  as  we . 
all  speak,  as  we  always  have  spoken,  and  doubtless  as  we 
shall  always  speak.  The  language  is  not  technical,  and 
proves  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  touching  the  issue 
our  author  makes  with  the  world  of  Christians.  His  rule,  of 
interpretation  \y\\l  enable  him  to  prove  many  things  which 
are  certainly  false.  Perhaps  our  author  had  better  carry 
out  his  principle  and  insist  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  has  never  been  believed  in  the  world.  Possibly 
he  may  think  best  to  give  full  play  to  his  powers,  and  insist 
upon  the  fundamental  erroneousness  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem of  Astronomy.  He  can  easily  prove  it  by  various  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  and  by  the  very  language  of  the  astron- 
omers themselves ;  for  they  do  talk  of  the  sun  as  being 
^  high  "  and  **  low,"  and  as  **  rising*'  and  "  setting,"  daily, 
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although  the  facts  of  science  contradict  their  statements. 
If  he  would  like  to  prove  that  "  the  sun"  will  be  actually 
**  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  instead  of 
having  the  appearance  of  being  so  changed^  the  proof  is  at 
hand.  The  facts  of  science  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  modify 
the  plain  language  of  scripture,  and  of  the  philosophers  too  ! 
Surely  not. 

Again.  Our  author  labors  hard  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality  had  its  origin  ln.heathen  philosophy. 
He  is  equally  confident,  as  appears  from  other  parts  of  his 
work,  that  the  lie  was  first  proclaimed  by  tKe  devil  in  Eden. 

Possibly  he  regards  the  father  of  lies  as  a  heathen  phil- 
osopher. 

Suppose,  as  our  author  insists,  the  doctrine  *•  was  taken 
from  the  Platonic  phrtosophers,"  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  it  is  false  ?  This  seems  to  be  assumed.  Probably  our 
author  would  not  $oberly  pronounce  all  mental  science 
which  is  not  directly  revealed  in^the  Bible,  false.  Plato 
doubtless  possessed  a  gigantic  intellect.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  this  "heathen  philosopher"  was  revolving  in  his 
thoui^hts,  the  subject  of  matter^  this  question  had  arisen, 
"  What  is  matter?^*  He  thinks,  ponders,. long  and  earnest- 
ly, and  at  length  answers  it  thus:  "  What  matter  really  is  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  something  which  has  the  attributes  of 
form,  divisibility,  extension,  resistance,  &c^'  Immediately 
another  question  u  sprung  upon  his  intellect:  "  WhcA  is 
mindP^  He  weighs  it.  long  and  patiently,  and  thus  he  an- 
swers it :  "  It  is  something  which  has  the  attribute  or  quali- 
ty of  being  able  to  thinks  to  feel,  to  «7i7/."  He  concludes 
this  something  must  be  very  "different  from  the  other  some- 
thing which  he  calls  matter,  because  the  attributes  of  the 
two  somethings  are  so  perfectly  unlike,  and  because  the 
only  way  of  knowing  substances,  their  correspondencies  or 
their  difference^  is  by  comparing  their  attributes.  His 
thoughts  trouble  him  still,  and  he  finds  no  resi,  till  his  reason 
says  farther :  **  Surely  mind  then,  ii  not  matter — not  ma- 
terial :  it  must  be  spirit,  like  God  its  Creator ;  for  He  thinks, 
feelsj  and  wills  ;  and  because  it  is  not  material,  it  will  not 
perish,  like  matter:  surely  rt  is  imperishable,  immortaU^ 

What  if  this  were'  the  exact  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
idea  :  must  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  idea  is  false?  It 
would  be  nonsense  to  pretend  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
process  of  thought  which  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason.     We  think  it  a  shame  for  ueasoners  to  be  perpetu- 
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ally  assuming  that  all  the  conclusions  of  heathen  minds  are 
of  course  faLe.  If  a  position  can^not  be'sustained,  show  it, 
and  not  raise  the  cry  of  "  heathenism."  Such  ai^umenta- 
tion,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  good  for  nothing  only  as  this 
suppressed  premise  is  assumed,  namely,  all  conclusions  of 
minds  unacquainted  with  revelation,  are  false.  All  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry  may  be  proved  to  be  false  by 
such  an  assumption.  Euclid,  its  author,  was  but  a  poor 
black  Egyptian  heathen.  Shall  we  therefore  abandon  as 
unsound  the  demonstrations  of  that  science  ?  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  science  of  logic.  Its  author  too  was  ^ 
heathen.  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  Freshman  f 
Surely,  that  he  had  lost  his  wits, 

To  quote  Plato's  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  as 
proof  against  the  fact  he  believes,  is  inexcusable  nonsense. 
The  logic  would  be  just  as  conclusive  if  the  atheist  should 
quote  rlato's  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  as  proof  of 
atheism.  The  atheist  doubtless  thinks  theism  is  a  mere 
"dogma  of  Platonic  philosophy" — a  mere  ** heathenism." 
The  Universalist  follows  the  example  of  our  author,  and  is 
quite  sure  the  doctrine  of  future  retributions  is  a  miserable 
heathen  superstition — a  production  of  heathen  philosophy. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  direct  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  position  that  man  has  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  exist* 
in^  separate  from  the  body. 

T.  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favor  of  this  position. 
It  will  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  God  is  a  conscious  beinff 
whose  existence  is,  in  no  wise,  dependent  upon  a  physicd 
organization.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  those  moral  agents 
whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image,  may  exist  in  a  like 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  sense  we  can  be  in 
the  image  of  a  rational,  conscious,  immaterial  mind,  if  we 
possess  no  such  minds.  The  resemblance  between  creator 
and  creature  can  not  be  found  in  the  fashion  of  the  human 
body.  Nor  can  it  be  found  in  moral  character;* for  such 
character  is  not  an  object  of  creation.  Men  may  fashion 
their  own  character,  after  the  model  of  the  divine,  but  no 
being  can  create  character  for  another.  The  resemblance, 
then,  must  be  found  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  man  as  God  has  made  him.  If  so,'  the*soul  is,  probably 
at  least,  capable  of  existing  independently  of  the  org&niza* 
tion  with  which  it  is  connected  in  thjs  world. 

The  presumption  is  in  our  favor,  because  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  thai  mere  matter  con  think,,  reason,  Ceel*  will,  and  be 
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acootintable  to  moral  government  The  notion  that  the 
brain  secretes  thought  as  Ihe  liver  does  bile,  is  encumbered 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  materialism  and  fatalism.  On 
this  theory,  men  are  not  even  moral  agents ;  and  tbe  secre* 
tion  of  the  idea  of  moral  obligatioh  in  the  human  brain  is  a 
demonstratfon  of  insanity. 

The  presumption  is  in  our  favor,  from  the  fiict  that  man- 
kind spontaneously  recognize  this  position  to  be  true.  The 
universal,  spontaneous  convictions  of  the  human  intellect 
are  held  by  all  philosophers,  perhaps,  to  be  presumptively 
true.  Such  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  is  thought  to 
carry  with  it  strong  evidence  of  his  existence ;  and  of  the 
fact  that  God  has  lodged  this  conviction  in  the  human  rea* 
«on^  as  one  of  its  fundamental  intuitions.  Mankind,  oni* 
versally,  seem  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  a  distinct  and  sep- 
aratier^xistence  from  the  body.  All  languages  make  the 
distinction,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  in- 
tuitions  of  the  human  mind. 

II.  Our  main  proof  must  be  Biblical,  and  we  proceed  di* 
rectly  to  the  examination  of.  the  scriptures. 

Ex.  iii.  6, 15,  16.  God  says  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush,  *^  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  We  understand 
this  declaration  of  God  to  teach,  that,'  although  these 
fathers  were  dead  as  to  their  bodies,  and  as  to  a  life  among 
their  fellows  on  the  earth,  they  were,  nevertheless,  alive  and 
enjoying  the  blessed  fruits  of  God's  moral  government  over 
them. 

The  Sadducees  came  to  cavil  with  Christ  about  the  resur* 
rection,  Matt.  xxii.  31,  33.  He  quoted  this  saying  of  God, 
and  expressed  a  sort  of  surprise  that  they  had  not  under* 
stood  from  it,  that  *'  Ood  is  not  the  Ood  of  the  dead^  but  of 
the  living.^  The  Sadducees  were  materialists.  They  held 
as  their  fgndamental  position,  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body-^that  there  was  no  soul  which  could  exist  after  the 
body  was  dead.  They  denied  also,  as  was  consistent  for 
them  to  do,  the  existence  of  angels.  Their  materialism, 
also,  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Pharisees  and 
our  Savior,  on  the  subject  of  th^  resurrection.  Their  views 
resuscitated  the  denial  of  the  resurrection.  If  they  were 
i;$ght,  such  a  thing  could  not  be.  They  undertook  to  con- 
found  the  Savior,  but  he  silenced  them  at  once  by  quoting 
God's  words  to  Moses,  and  adding  the  comment,  that,  **  God 
it  .not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.''    The  fathers 
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were  not  dead  in  the  materialist's  the  Sadducee's  sense^  but 
were  living. 

But  how  does  this  confound  the  Sadducees  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  and  actual  resurrection,  since  he  merely  shows 
that  the  fathers  were  then  living,  and  not  that  they  had  really 
come  forth  from  their  graves  ?  Some  say  that  we  are  to 
understand  Christ  as  speaking  of  things  that  would  be  here- 
after, as  though  already  existing — God  would,  at  and  after 
the  resurrection,  be^*  the  God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  thd 
living,"  risen  from 'the  dead.  But  he  did  not  so  speak« 
And  if  he  had,  what  force  would  it  have  had  to  the  mind  of 
the  SadduceeT  God  said  to  Moses,  He  too*  the  God  of  the 
living,  not  v>ouM  be.    Christ  added  nothing  to  the  passage. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Quarterly  supposes  that  the  resur- 
rection and  the  future  state,  with  the  Sadducees,'were  the 
same  thing,  and  that  the  Savior  therefore  overthrew  their 
cavil  by  merely  proving  a  future  state  of  existence.  But 
they  did  not  confound  the  two  doctrines.  They  denied 
both  the  resurrection  and  the  future  existence  of  the  soul 
out  of  the  body.  Acts  xxiii.  8.  The  Pharisees  contended 
for  both;  and  Christ  was  plainly  understood  to  favor  their 
viewi,  as  did  Paul  subsequently.  The  ground  upon  which 
they  objected  to  both,  was  the  same — their  materialism^ 
The  only  way  to  overthrow  either  their  objection  to  the  resur- 
rection or  the  future  state,  was  to  confound  their  fundamental 
position  of  materialism.  Thh,  the  Savior  did  by  showing 
that  these  fathers  were  not  dead  in  the  materialist's  sense. 
Materialism  was  false,  and  their  objection  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  future  state^  was  swept  away  in  a 
breath.  The  Savior,  as  was  his  wont,  dealt  a  blow  at  their 
whole  system^  and  thus  tore  away  all  their  refuges,  and  thos6 
of  their  modern  foliowersy  i^inst  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  moral  government  in  general.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Savior's  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  is  sufficient*- 
ly  apparent. 

Rom.  xiv.  7-9  is  kindred  to  the  one  we  have  now  noticed. 
*^  For  none  of  as  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  Kve  unto  the  Lord;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  did  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  Kve 
therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end 
Chrin  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  tAat  he  might  be 
Lord,  both  of  the  dead  and  livivg.^*  Christ  then  is  exercis- 
ing his^  lordship  over  nl  his  saints,  whether  we  are  dead  as 
to  this  World,  or  alivd  in  it    And  since  he  does  not  exe^^ 
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cise  lordship  over  the  non-existent,  but  the  existent,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  are  dead  as  \6  this  world,  are  never* 
theless  in  existence,  and  enjoying  bis  government. 

These  passages,  taken  together,  settle  the  qu^tion  in  our 
mind.  But  our  author,  clinging  to  his  proof  texts,  will  say, 
**  h  not  Abraham  dbad,  and  was  be  not  buried  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — was  not  the  whole  of  him,  the  entire  man, 
as  God  made  him,  dead  and  buried  ?  And  do  you  pretend 
that  he  is  still  alive  and  not  in  the  caVe?  Is  not  this  ab- 
surd and  contradictory  ?"  Certainly,  sir,  it  is,  on  your  the- 
ory, but  not  upon  ours.  Abraham  (u  seen  among  men^  as 
dvDelling  in  a  tabernack  of  Jlesh  and  bloody  was  dead  ;  but, 
as  a  rational,  immaterial  mind,  was  not  dead,  but  was  alive 
with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  the  spirit-world,  and  enjoying 
his  favor. 

Again,  Gen.  xxv,  8.  *<  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the' ghost 
and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an^  old  man  and  full  of  years, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people,^*  The  same  expression  is 
made  of  Moses  and  other  patriarchs.  What  does  it  mean  T 
That  Abraham  was  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  his 
people  ?  But,  according  to  our  author's  theory,  his  people 
had  no  souls  which  conid  survive  death ;  and  their  bodies 
bad  doubtless  quite  returned  to  dust.  Was  this  dust,  ^  the 
people"  of  Abraham,  to  whom  •*  he  was  gathered  V*  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  gathered  to  his  people  in  this  sense  ;  for, 
his  people  had  not  been  buried  there.  At  this  time,  none 
but  Sarah  had  been  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 
Moreover,  the  being  gathered  to  their  people  is  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  distinct  from  burial.  The  fathers  believed,  doubt- 
less, that  their  people  were  gathered  in  hades  aftef  they 
left  the  bodyf  and  there  they  expected  to  meet  them,  al- 
though their  flesh  had  returned  to  dust.  Jacob,  in  view  of 
such  a  belief,  when  afflicted  beyond  consolation  at  the  sup* 
posed  removal  of  his  son  Joseph  from  him,  could  properly 
enough  say,  "  For  1  will  go  down  into  the  gr^ve  (hades) 
unto  my  son^  mourning,*'  that  is,  I  will  mourn  till  I  die,  then 
I  shall  see  my  son. . 

Again,  Eccl.  xii.  7.  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave 
itl"  Solomon  doubtless  spoke  here  the  sentiment  of  his  na« 
tion,  as  well  as  God's  word.  Did  our  author  know  that 
this  passage  was  in  the  Bible?  Did  Solomon  fall  into  th« 
mazes  of  Plato's  philosophy,  centfiries  before  Ph.to  was 
born?    No,  but  •^his  breaUi  went  to  God."    What,  the 
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atmosphere  he  breathed  7  No,  **  the  anitnal  life.'*  And  is 
that  a  spirit  which  can  leave  the  body  and  exist  independ- 
ently of  it,  and  go«to  God?  That  seems  more  absurd' 
than  to  admit  that  the  spirit  is  the  rational,  accountable 
mind  which  God  has  made  in  his  own  image,  and  fitted  to 
dwell  with  himt 

Again  Matthew  x.  28.  "And  fear  not  them  which  kill  tho 
body,  but  iCre  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  fear  Him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  helL''  This 
is  a  simple  passage^  and  es^y  ^f  interpretation,  if  we  let  it 
speak  for  itself..  It  obviously  implies  that  man  has  a  body 
and  a  soul ;  that  each  is  endowed  with  a  life  which  can  be 
destroyed ;  thai  man  can  destroy  that  of  the  body,  and 
can  not  that  of  the  soul ;.  that  the  body  and  soul  are  so  dis-^ 
^tinct  from  each  o»ther  that  although  the  life  of  the  body 
might  be  destroyed,  yet  that  of  the  soul  would*  not  be 
impaired ;  that  God  atone  can  destroy  the  life  of  the  soul. 
But  this  teaching. is  directly  contradicted  by  th^  theory  of 
our  author^  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
the  lite  of  the  body  without  ajso  destroying  that  of  the  souk 
Indeed  there  is  w>  soul  but  the  life  of  the  body.  *  It  matters 
not  whether  we  undei*stand  by  the  soul's  life,  in  this  pas* 
sage,  iXsexislev^,,  or  that  spiritual  life  which  is  the  fruit  of 
faith  in  Christ,      On  our  author's  theory^  the  whole  being 

foes  out  of  existence  at  death,  with  whatever  of«  life  of  any 
ind  it  may  possess..  The  promise  of  Cbrist  to  these  be-> 
lievers,  was,,  that  as  to  their  souls,  they  should  never  see 
death.  Men  or  devils  should  not  be  able  to  inflict  it  upon 
them.  But  upon  the  theory  we  are  opposing,  man  can  as 
perfectly  destroy  the  life  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body.  He 
can  put  it  so  completely  out  of  exidtence  that  nothing  bul 
the  resurrection  can  recover  it. 

Paul's  experience  and  statements  also  sxe  perfectly  unac«^ 
countable  upon  our  author's  theory^  *'For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  1  live  ia  the  flesh^  this  is 
the  ikvxi  of  my  labor :  Yet  what  I  shall  cboose^  I  wot  not.. 
For  I  am  ia  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."— PAi/.  1 :  21—23^ 
What,naw,.was the secretof Paul's desiretadopart?  Was 
it  that  he  wished  tojget  rid  of  his  tribulations  in  the  flesh  f 
He  who  had  grace  to  "  glory  in  in6rmity,"  to  *^  take  pleas- 
ure in  persecution  ;"  he  who  could  wish  himself  '*  accursed 
from  Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake ;"  he  who  loved  Christ  as 
did  Paul,,  who  prayed  40  be  made  conformable  unto  bii^ 
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death,  that  he  might  enjoy  fellowship  with  his  sufferings, 
who  gloried  in  perils  and  stripes,  and  tribulations  in  Christ's 
'  service,  could  never  have  been  in  a  strait  to  be  released  from 
■  these  things.  .  It  were  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Gabriel  could  be  tired  of  his  angelic  duty  and  office,  as  that 
Paul  was  of  his.  The  apostle  loved  his  work,  trying  as  it 
was,  and  was  he  desiroas  to  pass  into  an  unconscious  state 
for  ages  T  Could  he  have  desired  to  become  unconscious  of 
Ch list's  love,  unconscious  to  all  the  glpwing  themes  which 
so  charmed  and  molded  and  sanctifi^  his  soul  while  in 
his  Master's  vineyard  7  Impossible.  Could  he  wish  ages 
of  such  experience  as  he  enjoyed,  blotted  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness'f  What  if  he  should  have  no  sense  of  the 
pa3sing  away  of  those  ages  ?  He  knew  they  would  pass 
away,  and  that  all  he  could  have  learned  and  enjoyed, — 
all  the  good  he  could  have  done  in  the  moral  universe 
during  them,  would  be  a  dead  loss.  There  could  be  no 
greater  libel  upon  the  character  of  Paul  than  to  char^  him 
with  desiring  to  lie  down  in  unconsciousness.  He  was  in  a 
strait  (0  be  with  Christy  that  lie  might  behold  *with  un« 
clouded  vision,  the  face  of  Jesus.  On  this  supposition  death 
would  be  to  him  a  "g-aiTi,"  but  upon  that  of  our  author,  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  loss  to  him,  and  no  gain,  unless  it 
should  be  thought  a  gain  to  get  out  of  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  travail  of  his  soul  foi'the  salvation  of  men.  We 
submit  whether  that  man  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  Chris* 
tian  who  could  esteem  such  a  thing  a  gain  to  him. 

Paul  evidently  believed  that  if  he  should  die,  his  desire  to 
be  with  Christ  yv^ould  be  immediately  gratified ;  and  hence 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  felt  anxious  to  leave  the  worlds 
This  belief  is  expressed  still  more  unequivocally  in  2  Cor.  5: 
1.  "For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hand§,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  body 
Is  our  earthly  house.  Mark  the  figure.  The  house  and  the 
inhabitant  are  not  confounded.  If  this  house  should  be  dis- 
solved, no  matter,  we  have  a  building  of  God  made  without 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  It  is  even  desirable  in  itself, 
to  kave  the  earthly  house  and -dwelt  hi  the  heavenly.  The 
earthly  is  corruptible,  the  heavenly  incorruptible.  Never- 
theless  we  must  bide  our  time  and  tarry  wtllingiy  till  our 
woiic  is  done,  lest  we  should  ^etil  to  be  cletbed  upon  wHli 
the  heavenly  house.  God  has  given  us  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit,  and  established  our  souls  i%tlie  confidence  of  assur- 
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ance,  that  only  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  we  diM 
be  absent  from  the  Lord ;  and  that  surely  we  shall  be  at 
home  with  the  Lord  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  not  still  more  emphatically  absent  from  him  in  a 
state  of  ^tter  unconsciousness.  Therefore  we  labor,  that 
whether  absent  from  the  Lord  by  being  present  in  the  body, 
or  present  with  the  Lord  by  being  absent  from  the  body,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  Him.  This  \^e  understand  to  be  the 
apostle^s  course  of  thought  in  this  passage.  He  assumes,  as 
a  fact  well  understood,  as  needing  no  labored  discussion, 
that  when  the  saints  leave  the  body,  they  are  consciously 
and  joyfully  present  with  the  Lord,  raul  certainly,  is 
against  the  theory  of  our  author. 

A  difficulty  19  felt  by  many  in  reference  to  this  ''  house  not 
made  with  hands.**  Is  it  the  spiritual  foody,  and  is  it  to  be 
dwelt  in  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  earthly  house  7  So  say 
some ;  and  so  saying,  they  conclude  that  every  one  is  raised 
from  the  dead  when  he  dies,  and  that  no  future  resurrection 
is  to  be  expected.  We  do  not  believe  such  are  right  Why 
jmay.it  not  be  supp6sed  that  this  house  is  a  sort  of  celestial 
dwelling  suited  for  the  development  of  mind  in  the  spirit- 
world,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it  may  at  once,  at 
the  general  resurrection,  combine  with  the  glorified  body  T 
The  soul  would  then  occupy  a  kind  of  double  house  after 
that  event  This  celestial  dwelling  or  vehicle  may  be  to 
the  glorified  body  what  the  animal  life  is  to  the  earthly 
ihouse.  The  soul  may  need  something  theUj  answering 
.  somewhat  to  the  nervous  system  in  the  present  house,  by 
which  to  reach  and  control,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
other  world,  the  various  members  and  organs  of  the  incor* 
ruptible  and  glorious  body.  Possibly,  this  ^  house  not  made 
with  hands "  may  eternally  supply  some  such  de- 
inand. 

There  is  another  passage  from  Paul  which  seems  sufB- 
dently  conclusive  as  to  his  belief  of  the  possibility  of  the 
soul's  existing  separately  from  the  bodv«  In  describing 
his  visions,  he  throws  in  this  remark,  parenthetically 
twice :  **  Whether  in  the  body  I  can  not  tell ;  ort 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  can  not  tell.**  The  use  of  such 
4m  expression  shows  what  his  belief  must  have  been.  Had 
liis.theory  been  that  of  ourauthor^  he  could  have  used  no 
«ucb  expression.  Men  will  not  talk  of  enjoying  heavenly 
visions  out^of  the  bodvy  when  they  hold  tnat  they  can  have  no 
existence  out  of  the  body*    If  to  be  out  of  the  body  is  to 
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be  out  of  all  conscious  existence,  "why  speak  of  any  enjoy* 
ments  as  being  possible  except  in  the  body? 

What  can  Paul  mean,  too,  when  he  talks  of  the  outward 
man  as  perishing,  and  the  inward  man  as  being  renewed  day 
by  day  i  Does  our  author  consistently  speak  of  an  outward 
and  an  inward  man  T  And  what  does  he  mean  by  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him,  and  which  is  the  only  knower  of 
the  things  of  man?  And  wljat  disfrnction  can  he  have  in 
his  mind,  when  he  speaks  of  the  'iDody  as  dead  because  of 
sin,  and  the  spirit  which  is  life  because  of  righteousness? 
We  know  not  our  author's  exegesis  of  such  passages. 

Leaving  the  apostle,  we  now  (;uote  Rev.  14:  13:  The 
Spirit  Fays  to  John, "  Write^  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord /rom  henceforth,^*  How  can  the  dead  be  expe- 
riencing blessedness  from  their  death  if  they  are  out  of  all 
conscious  existence  from  that  event  till  thq  resunection  ? 

Again.  When  holy  Stephen  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  he 
prayed  and  said,  **Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit/**  When 
ne  f aid  this,  his  spiritual  eyes  were  wide  open — the  spiritual 
world  was  his  field  of  vision,  and  he  saw,  as  he  gazed  into 
heaven,  the  Lord  Jesus  standing  upon  the  right  hand  of 
God.  When  he  thus  comniended  his  spirit  to  his  Savior, 
for  whom  he  was  suffering  martyrdom,  is  it  possible  that  he 
was  sent  into  an  unconscious  sleep  of  ages  ? 

Again,  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  upon  Mount 
Tabor,  and  that  of  an  old  prophet  to  John  on  Patmos,  Rev. 
xxii.  9,  most  palpably  contradicts  the  theorj'  of  our  author. 
These  men  were  dfead  and  buried  as  to  their  bodies,  but  yet, 
they  were  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  enjoying 
enough  of  its  glory  to  overwhelm  the  disciples  who  saw 
them.  The  supposition  of  one  writer,  that  Moses  was 
raised  from  a  state  of  non-existence  to  appear  in  this  scene, 
to  which  state  he  relumed  afler  the  event  transpired,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  make  the  whole 
scene  a  parable,  acd  deny  that  Moses  was  really  seen  by 
Peter,  James  and  John  upon  the  mount. 

Again,  Christ  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  "Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,** 
This  passage,  our  author  seeks  to  escape  from,  by  amending 
the  punctuation,  thus :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  This  is  simply  ridiculous. 
No  Greek  Testament  so  punctuates  ;  and  there  is  no  possible 
reason  for  doing  so,  except  that  the  theory  of  our  author  de- 
.  mands  iu    The  natural,  easy,  and  plain  sense  of  the  passage^ 
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is  that  which  it  is  made  to  express  by  the  common  punctuation. 
How  out  pf  all  joint  it  seems  to  maRe  "/o-rfay"  qualify  the 
time  when  Christ  was  giviug  utterance  to  the  declaration. 
The  declaration  qualifies  itself  in  this  respect.  It  is  unnat- 
ural  to  qualify  a  declaration  in  any  such  way;  If  I  tell  a 
man,  I  will  do  for  him  a  certain  thing,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  when  I  am  making  the  statement,  for  nbw  is  the 
only  time  in  which  it  can  be  made ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  essential  to  state  when  I  will  do  the  thing  prom- 
ised. If  I  state  that  an  important  e^ent  will  occur,  the  de- 
mand is  at  once  made  by  every  hearer,  when  ?  to-day,  to- 
morrow, or  next  year?  The  miad  makes  this  demand ;  and 
it  is  imperious  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
The  idea  of  time  was  embraced  in  *  the  thief's  request; 
**  Lord,  remsmber  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  . 
The  Savior  replied,  "  To-day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Par- 
adise."  What  possible  reason  could  our  author  find  for  al- 
tering the  word  of  the  Lord  Himself,  except  that,  as  it 
stands,  it  contradicts  his  theory  ?  It  looks  badly  for  a  man 
professing  such  reverence  for  the  ward  to  be  twisting  it  to 
his  theory  in  this  manner,  especially,  when  there  is  no  rea- 
son  in  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  authorizing  it, 
and  when  the  emendation  mars  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

It  U,  we, think,  further,  altogether  certain  that  the  penal' 
ty  of  the  law  which  was  deaths  fell  upon  Adam  immediately 
following  the  transgression,  although  he  did  not  die  in  our 
author's  sense  until  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  he 
sinned.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  penalty  was  ex- 
perienced at  once.  It  required  an  eternity  for  its  entire  ex- 
eculion.  It  fell  upon  him  in  the  same  sense  as- the  penalty 
of  civil  law  falls  upon  the  criminal  when  his  prison  life 
begins.  » 

Our  author's  position  here  is,  if  we  comprehend  him,  that 
the  death  threatened,  as  the  penalty  of  the  law,  was  specif- 
ically that  which  takes  place  when  du3t  returfts  to  dust,  in- 
cluding not  merely  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  extinction 
of  the  soul  with  it,  so  far  as  there  is  any  soul  which  can 
be  spoken  of,  as,  in  any  sense,  separable  from  the  body. 
Adam  died,  in  this  sense,  nine  hundred  and  tfiirty  y^ars  af- 
ter he  sinned ;  and  as  a  day  with  the  Lord  m?aus  a  thousand 
years,  the  penalty  was  inflicted  as  threatened,  and  the  devil 
proved  a  liar. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  we  remark,  that  the  expression,  "  in 
ike  day!^  means  no  such  thing  as  a  thousand  years.    God 
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*  DO  where  uses  the  words  to  signify  any  such  period  of  time* 
Peter  tells  his  readers  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  This 
simply  means  that  God  does  not  take  note  of  time  as  men 
do, and  it  no  more  proves  that  a  day  means  a  thousand  years, 
than  that  a  thousand  years  are  contained  in  one  day.  **  In  the 
dajff^  evidently  means  at  once^  immediately.  This  is  the 
natural  sense  of  the  words ;  and  such  is  their  general,  if  not 
univei*sal  iisage  in  the  scriptures.  We  have  the  same  words 
used  in  the  context,  and  similarly  applied,  and  the  history 
demonstrates  that  therr  true  meaning  is  the  ope  we  have  as- 
signed them.  Gen.  iii.  5.  **  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened  ;  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.''  They  ate,  and 
immediately  their  eyes  were  opened,  so  that  they  knew 

frood  and  evil.  This  God  declares  Himself,  v.  22.  It  will  hard- 
y  do  for  our  author  to  trumpet  his  own  praise  by  proclaim- 
ing that  HB  "  dare  hold  and  teach  the  Bible  as  it  i>,"  vfhile 
he  is  making  such  wholesale  work  of  altering  the  record. 
We  doubt  whether  he  **  dare**  teach  the  word  just  as  it  is, 
now  that  he  has  written  his  book. 

That  the  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  Adam  as  soon  as 
he  transgressed,  we  argue  from  analogy.  Under  the  ad- 
itiinistration  of  God's  natural  government,  as  soon  as  law  is 
violated,  the  execution  of  penalty  begins ;  although,  in 
many  cases,  its  execution  lasts  the  life  time  of  the  trans- 
gressor. We  believe  the  penalty  of  moral  law  begins  to  "be 
inflicted  when  the  law  is  broken ;  and  think  the  belief  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Again,  we  establish  this  position  By  the  fact,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  immediately  experienced  in  their  souls,  what  the 
New  Testament  every  where  calls  death.  They  fell  at  once 
into  that  moral  stdte  in  which  other  sinners  are,  who  are 
declared  to  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  who  are  **  alien- 
ated/roTn  thejife  of  God ;"  who  " abide  in  deathy^  and ** in 
whom  there  is  no  life^*  but  who,  nevertheless,  as  to  their 
bodies,  are  full  of  life  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
and  who  as  really  have  existence  as  God  has. 

The  Savior  was  immediately  promised  to  our  first  pa- 
rents, and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  they  believed 
on  Him*  unto  life — the  life  they  had  lost ;  that  they  passed 
from  death  unto  life, 'were  born  again,  and  restored  unto 
that  life  of  God  from  which  their  sin  had  alienated  them, 
and  were  brought  into  that  moral  state  into  which  the  re- 
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deemed  come  and  receive  the  heavenly  promise  that  they 
shall  never  die^  nev€r  perish.  If  this  be  .sOf  Adam  did  not  die^ 
in  the  sense  of  suffering  the  threatened  penalty  of  the  Itiw, 
when  he  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  as  our  author 
maintains.  Adam,  we  maintain,  died  the  very  day  he  sin- 
ned, as  God  said  he  should.  Christ  was  promi:ied,  and  our 
firit  parents  believed  and  were  restored  to  life  from  the  sin- 
death  ;  and  in  respect  to  that  life,  after  it  was  received  by 
faith,  they  never  perished.  When  Adam  was  nine  hundred, 
and  thirty  years  oFd,  he  died  as  to  his  body,  and  as  to  a  visi- 
ble life  among  men,  his  dust  returned  to  dust,  but  his  Spirit, 
his  inner  man — the  man  that  had  died  the  sin-death,  and  ex- 
p,erienced  the  faith-life,  did  not  perish,  but  went  to  God  who 
gave  it,  never  to  experience  the  sin-death  more,  but  to  en- 
joy the  bliss  of  heaven.    . 

Jf  w6  are  correct  in  these  remark*?,  we  have  cut  the  **  tap- 
root**  of  our  author's  theory,  as  the  Savior  did  that  of  tlife 
SadJucees.  Extinction  of  being  is  not  thepenaJty  of  Grod^s 
law.  The  penalty  of  that  law  can  be  inflicted  without,  in 
the  least,  impairing  the  soul's  existence.  It  is  certain  this 
penalty  is  inflicted  upon  a  department  of  man's  being, 
wholly  distinct  from  his  body. 

Our  author's  only  argument  for  establishing  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,  seems  to  be 
this — and  it  is  an  assumption  in  the  outset,  namely,  **The 
penalty  of  tran<«gression  Is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  sin- 
ning being."  But,  as  we  have  shown  that  this  is  false,  we 
conclude,  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  that  man  has  a 
soul  which  can  dxist  independently  of  his  present  physical 
organism. 

Again,  the  mode  of  speaking,  all  through  the  Bible,  and 
wherever  language  is  used,  impHes  the  distinction  for  which 
we  are  contending,*  between  soul  and  body.  ♦'Though  I 
•  give  my  body  to  be  burneU."  "  I  pray  your  whole  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  body."  "  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  •*  Michael  di>»puted  about  the  body  of  Moses." 
"  As  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body."  "  That  ye  present 
your  bodies."  "  We  are  at  home  in  the  body  and  willing 
to  be  absent  from  the  body."  "Whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  I  can  not  tell."  "  He  considered  not  his 
body,  now  dead."  *•  To  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect."   So  we  might  qfuote  by  the  column. 

111.  The  whole  Jewish  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sadducees,  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  Paul  held  the  doctrine 
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we  are  defending,  and  both  the  Savior  and  the  Apostles 
tided  with  them  ngatnst  the  Sadduce^s.  The  Sadducees 
were  the  infidels,  the  heretics,  the  inno\'ator^.  How  could 
onr  author  assert  that- the  doctrine  was  not  known  in  the 
church  till  the  third  centurj'T  Was  it  even  denied  in  the 
church  up  to  that  time  ? 

The  Sadducees  did  not  obtain  their  belief  from  the  Bible, 
but  deduced  it  logically  from  their  materialism.  Th^  belief 
of  the  Jews  had  always  been  what  it  was  when  Paul  took 
sides  With  them  against  the  Sadducees,  and  when  Luke  said 
they  held  to  the  existence  of  the  spirits  of  men  and  angeb. 

Enoch  understood,  before  the  flood,  that  God*s  saints 
were  not  out  of  existence,  and  prophesied,  saying,  *'  Be- 
hold thfe  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints.*^  &c. 
The  fact  too,  of  Saul's  calling  for  Samuel  to  come  up  from 
the  df^ad,  implies  his  own  belief  in  the  conscious  state  of 
the  .dead.  The  belief  of  the  king  was  doubtless  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  his  nation.  It  was  evidently  a  common  thmg 
for  the  Israelites  to  endeavor  to  hold  converse  with  the  dead. 
They  consulted  the  dead  when  they  ought  to  have  com- 
muned with  the  living  God  and  hi-^  prophets  ;  and  God  made 
a  special  law,Deut.'Xviii.  11,  forbidding  this  practice  of  nec- 
ixnnancy,  oi*  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead, 
without  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  there  were  no 
spirits  of  the  departed  dead  in  existence.  The  object  of  the 
law  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  going  to  the  wrong 
source  for  help.    Saul  oroke  this  law  in  calling  for  Samuel. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  on 
this  subject,  was  an  innovation.  It  was  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Pharisees  formed 
their  viev^s  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  their 
hand<{.  They  saw  nothing  hi  the  numerous  passages  quoted 
by  our  author,  10  establish  the  theory  h6  holds.  Paul  held 
with  them  after  he  was  consulted)  as  before.  He  intimates 
no  change  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  *  He  still  taught 
the  resurrection,  and  believed  he  should  be  with  Christ  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  body.  The  Savior  himself  saw  nothing 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  favor  the  views  of  our  author.  He 
learned  from  it  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were  in  ex- 
istence, though  they  had  long  been  dead  and  buried.  He 
knew,  better  than  any  man,  the  meaning  of  all  those  passa- 
ges which  speaks  of  man's  deaths  destruction^  ceasing  to 
think  or  to  know  any  thing  after  death,  of  his  being  con- 
sumed, burned  up,  and  thelike ;  and  yet,  he  gave  them  no 
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each  ioterpretdtioQ  as  4oes  our  author.  Even  the  Saddo- 
cees  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  quote  such  passages  to  ei- 
tabljsh  their  cavil  with  the  Savior.  When  Christ  told  them 
that  the  fathers  were  alive,  why  and  did  they  not  insist  that 
Abraham  was  actually  and  entirely  dead  and  juried  in  tbe 
cave  of  Machpelah?  That  ^man  lieth  down  and  riseth 
not,''  &;c.  Possibly  they  were  not  as  shrewd  as  those  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv»  whose  views  are  like  their  own. 

The  attempt  of  our  au^r  t6  establish,  mainly  from  Old 
Testament  passages,  and  oy  forced  constructions,  a  theory 
contradicted  by  our  Savior,  seems  to  us  not  a  little  [Sresump- 
tuous.   ^  / 

We  will  accumulate  no  more  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  man  has  a  soul  which  can  exist  separately 
from  the  body.  We  see  not  how  we  could  make  the  prop- 
osition plainer.  If  we  have  established  this  position,  we 
have  taien  our  author's  strong  hold.  His  whole  theory 
breaks  down  under  the  proof  of  this  proposition. 

We  propose  to  inquire  secondly^  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  this  soul  v^hich  can  exist  separately  from  tHe  body,  will 
ever  be  annihilated  ?  That  pod  might  annihilate  it,  we  will 
not  dispute.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  He  will  do  it?  If 
there  should  appear  to  be  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  4eem  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the  soul's  existence  wUl 
never  terminate. 

1.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  spontaneous  sentiment 
in  the  mind  itself  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  rational  being.  Man  certainly  does  not 
court  annihilation  ;  he  dreads  it.  Such  are  the  fixed  and 
fiinaamental  and  universal  sentiments  of  the  human  reasoAt 
that  the  whole  man  clings  to  his  existence  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  Existence  in  almost  any  circumstances  is  better 
than  non-existence. 

2.  Death  as  commonly  understood,  carries  no  evidence 
with  it  that  the  soul  expires  with  tbe  body.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  indirectly  established  in  what  has  gone  before. 

The  strong  passages  which  are  quoted  to  show  that  the 
«oul  itself  is  to  be  destroyed,  must  be  referred  to  the  return- 
ing to  dust  of  the  flesh-and-blood  organism  in  which  the  soul 
taberaacles  through  its  earthly  career.  There  is  no  assertion 
^  stronger  than  the  declara|ton  that  they  (the  wicked)  "  shall 
'  perish.^^  Does  this  mean  any  more  than  we  ordinarily  mean 
when  we  speak  of  temporal  death  ?  We  think  not.  Per- 
isUng  is  predicated  of  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked. 
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"  The  righteous,"  says  Isaiah,  **  pirisheth.**  If  to  perish 
means  extinction  of  l^eing,  then  the  righteous  are  to  be  ex- 
tinguished as  well  as  the  wicked.  Bui  Christ  declares  that 
the  righteous,  (his  sheep,)  •*  shall  never  perish  *•  or  die.  This 
declaration  ol*  Christ  makes  it  positivelj'  certain  that  the  con- 
scious^ morale  holy  beings^  called  his  **  sheep,"  shall  never 
cease  to  exist.  These  bkings  are  not  clay,  unconscious  mat- 
.  ter;  matter  which  can  not  love,  worship,  obey  moral  law 
or  enjoy  moral  blessedness,  bu^they  are  the  inner  men  of 
Zion,  dwelling  each  in  an  outer  man,  who  possesses  moral 
virtue  or  holiness.  These  inner  men,  these  sheep  of  Christ, 
shall  never  perish.  Still,  the  righteous  shall  perish ;  but 
who  are  the  righteous,  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks  ?  *(5ertainly 
the  outer  men  of  Zion ;  the  unconscious,  yet  apparent  men, 
the  men  we  see  and  hear  and  feel,  the  tabernacles,  the 
bodies  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  must  be  so,  or  we  m^ke  the 
Savior's  declaration  false  :  the  righteous,  the  sheep  do  perish. 
But  if  to  perish  is  applied  to  the  death  of  the  body,  in  case  of 
the  righteous,  by  what  rule  of  criticism  can  we  make  it  ap- 
plicable necessarily  to  both  soul  and  body  when  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  wicked  ?  We  leave  that  question  for  our 
author  to  answer. 

A  thousand  scores  of  such  texts  prove  nothing.  What  if 
the  "dead  know  not  any  thing?"  What  if  "  iheir^thoughts 
perish  on  the  very  day  of  their  death  ?"  What  if  "there  is 
no  knowledge  or  device  in  the  grave  ?  "  Such  declarations 
are  made  of  the  man  as  We  see  him,  not  of  his  immortal 
mind.  ,  Must  we  conclude  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  thoughtless  beings  in  the  spirit-world  ?  that  Mos^  did 
not  appear  on  Mount  Tabor  as  an  intelligent  being?  that  the 
•  old  prophet  who  appeared  to  John  was  a  non-existent,  per- 
ished, thoughtless  being,  although  he  made  revelsitlons  to 
John,  kept  the  sayings  of  the  Bible,  and  would  not  allow 
John  to  worship  him,  but  commanded  him  to  worship  God  f 
Must  we  veto  all  those  transcendent  and  glowing  eifibtions 
and  expectations  of  dyine  saints,  awakened  by  the  considera- 
tion that  they  are  just  ahout  to  wing  their  way  to  be  wijh 
Jesus,  who  is  to  them  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousands  and 
altogether  lovely?  And  must  we  away  also,  with  those  awful 
forebodings  with  Which  the  wicked  often  die,  awakened  by 
a  fearful  consciousness  that  they  mast  immediately*  stan4 
before  their  insulted  and  abused  Savior,  and  begin  to  drink 
of  that  bitter  cup  which  they  have  filled jUp  with  their  iniqui- 
ties ?     We  believe  it  not.     The  family  of  interpreters  to 
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vrhich  f^r  author  belonjrs,  harp  much  upon  the  passage  we 
have  referred  to  inEccl.:  "For  the  dead^knosv  not  any 
thing,"  and  deem  it  quite  conclusive  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy. Let  U5  look  at  it  a  moment  fairly.  It  occurs  in 
connection  with  other  declarations  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  force,  Solomon  says  in  the  context :  "AH 
things  come  alike  to  all — there  is  one  e/ent  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked  ;  to  the  jjood  and  to  the  clean  and  to  the 
unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificelh 
not:  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth 
as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.  For  the  living  know  that  they 
shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  reward;  for  the  memory  of  them  U  for- 
gotten; go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  acc^epteth  thy  works.'* 

Dare  our  author  endorse  all  these  statements  as  contain- 
ing God*s  eternal  truth  T  Whexk  he  insists  to  his  hearers  that 
the  dead  know  not  any  thing,  will  he  also  teach  them  that 
Ood  takes  no  account  of  men's  deeds  tn  this  world ;  thatit  is 
just  as  well  to  swear  as  not  to  swear,  to  be  profan*e  as  pious; 
that  the  sinner  will  fare  just  as  well  as  the  holy,  for  neither 
win  ever  have  a  reward  hereafter;  and  will  he  use  these 
considerations  to  influence  the  minds  of  hi^  hearers  as  far  as 
he  can,  to  eat  their  bread  with  a  gluttonous  joy,  and  drink  . 
their  wine  with  a  drunkard's  heart?  ,We  know  he  would 
not.  He  believ(?s  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  men 
should  be  righteous. 

Solomon  is  here  plainly  giving  Us  a  map  of  the  infidel's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  doctrine  of  h'a  infidel  is,  •*  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  us,  and  of  our  thoughts.  God  makes  no  moral  distinc- 
tions. To  sacrifice  is  useless ;  profanity  is  safe.  There  are 
no  rewards  hereafter.  We  are  but  refined  brutes,  and 
when  we  are  dead,  we  shall  know  nothing  and  suflTer 
nothing.  Now  is  our  time.  Let  us  eat,  and  drink,  and 
take  our  fill  of  love,  wine,  and  vanity," 

It  were  just  as  logical  to  quote  Voltaire's  assertion  that 
^  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  as  to  bring  forward  this  pass- 
age to  prove  that  **  the  di^ad  know  not  any  thing."  The 
character  Solomon  is  drawing  acknowledges  no  moraj 
Governor  of  the  universe,  no  retributions,  no  distinction 
lie! ween  right  and  wrong;  amd  is  essentially  a/Am^ic.  It 
is  exceedingly  painful  to  see  Scriptiire  quoted  so  irrele- 
vantly, so  loosely,  as  in  this  case.  We  can  not  forbear 
A* 
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thinking  that  he  who  does  it,  b  in  danffer  of  expeiiencing 
that  fearful  declaration,  "  The  letter  iitkthJ* 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  death  which  sin  brings  upon 
the  soul,  which  at  au  implies  the  destruction  of  its-  exbt- 
ence.  Sinners  are  declared  to  be  **  dead  in  trespasses  and 
in  sins" — not  dyings  not  candidates  for  death,  but  actually 
*^deady^  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God;"  and  to  have  "no 
life  in  them."  Thes(b  declarations  must  apply  to  the  soul, 
and  refer  to  a  moral,  spiritual  death.  Transgressors  are 
dead^  being  in  sin.  "  He  that  bates  his  brother,  abides  in 
death,^*  When  men  are  conjterted, by  receiving  the  gospel, 
they  "pass  from  death^^^  real,  not  construftive  death,  "unto 
life."    They  rise  to  a  new  life,  a  life  before  unpossessed. 

According  to  our  author,  sinners  are  not  dead,. even  in, 
or  by  reason  of  sin,  now,  but  are  only  candidates  for  deatL 
But  here  again,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  tenacity  for 
the  worij  he  has  departed  very  far  from  it.  The  universal 
representation  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  sinners  art 
already  dead^  dead  in  the  sense  of  having  fallen  under  the 
sentence  of  God's  violated  law. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  death,  plainly,  which  implies  the 
extinction  of  the  soul's  being.  The  existence  of  this  death 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  soul. 
Indeed  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  death.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
that  should  this  death  continue  eternally,  it  will  in  the  least 
tend  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  itself.  Devils  have 
experienced  it  for  ages,  we  suppose,  and  yet  their  existence 
is  as  firm  and  enduring  as  when  they  first  transgressed. 
It  is  peifectly  certain,  from  the  plain  statements  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  death  and  destruction  of  being,  are 
not  synonymous  ideas,  that  the  former  does  not  imply 
the  latter,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  infer  therefore,  that 
death  and  the  extinction  of  the  soul's  existence  are  iden- 
tical. Death  no.  more  means  extinction  of  being,  than  sin 
or  transgression  does.  Men  are  dead  in  sin,  and  yet  alive 
in  exi.^tence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to*  show'  that  they  may 
not  always  remain  so. 

4.  There  is  nothing  in  the  eternal  life  or  immortality 
which, the  gospel  confers,  implying  that  it  consists  in  saving 
the  soul  from  non-existence,  and  in  conferring  upon  it  the 
boon  of  perpetual  existence. 

The  argu  i*ent  we  propose  here  is  this:  The  gospel  is  pal* 
pally  given  to  restore  to  man  what  he  lost  by  sin.    If  the 
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gospel  comes  to  restore  existence,  then  existence  vras  the 
thing  lost  by  sin.  If  it  comes  to  restore  the  favor  and 
peace  of  God  to  a  condemned  and  sinful  soul,  by  the  pardon 
and  destruction  of  sin,  then  the  thing  lost  b^  sin,  was  the 
favor  of  God,  and  the  moral  blessedness  of  obedience  to 
his  law.  If  the  gospel  comes  to  restore  men  to  holiness 
and  happiness^  then,  holiness  and  hnppiness  were  lost  by 
sin.  The  life  the  gospel  brings  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
death  which  sin  inflicts. 

What  now  is  the  life  which  the  gospel  gives  T  Men  are 
made  alive  by  regeneration — by  this  process  they  pass 
from  death  to  life — they  rise  to  newness  of  life.  Converted 
men  are  alive  from  tlie  dead.  To  be  converted  is  to  come 
into  the  favor  of  God;  to  experience,  the  pardon  of  sin ;  to 
be  won  over  to  the  love  of  Christ;  to  be  delivered  from 
condemnation ;  to  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption,  crying, 
Abba,  Father;  to  become  children  of  God ;  to  be  married 
to  Christ,  and  changed  into  his  moral  image  from  glory  to 
glory.  The  death  of  sin  results  from  a  spiritual  ignorance 
of  God,  while  the  life,  eternal  life,  consists  in  a  spiritual 
knowledge  of  ^od  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  which  even  hints  at  any 
such  change  as  our  author's  theory  demands.  The  change 
is  wholly  of  a  moral  character.  The  life  conferred  by  the* 
gospel,  is  as  perfectly  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  as  was  the  death  which  sin  inflicted.  Passing  from 
death  unto  life  can  not  be  passing  from  non-existence  to 
existence.  Before  this  passing  from  one  condition  to  the 
other  took  place,  the  being  was  just  as  really  in  existence  as 
afterwards.  Sin  takes  nothing  from  the  existehce  of  the 
sot^l ;  life  ad(^  nothing  to  it. 

We  are  assured  that  this  change  is  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  God's  spirit,  wielding  the  truth.  But  truth  has 
no  adaptedness  or  tendency  to  effect  any  change  upon  the 
substance  of  the  soul.  But  it  has  all  adaptedness  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  moral  character.  Moreover,  whatever 
the  life  may  be,  it  is  certainly  brought  about  through 
the  medium  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  w 
no  possible  relation  between  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  life 
which  consists  in  the  naked  existence  of  the  soul.  The 
only  life  it  is  fitted  to  inspire  is  a  moral  one,  a  life  of 
holiness  and  happiness.  Faith  in  Christ  is  an  eye  which 
beholds  his  moral  excellency,  which  sees  his  love,  his 
justice,  and  all  his  infinitely  glorious  moral  perfections! 
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as  displayed  through  his  life  from  the  manger  to  the 
cross.  These  things  beheldt  and  brought  into  living  con- 
tact with  the  mind,  act  upon  it  to  produce  their  coiTes^ 
pendencies  in  the  moral  character  of  the  beholder.  By 
the  process  of  assimilation,  the  believer  is  in  this  way, 
made  like  ('hrist  in  his  thoughts,  purposes  and  emotions* 
Faith  in  Christ,  the  crosp,  the  promises,  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  whole  circle  of  divine  truth,  have  a  most 
powerful  and  direct  influence  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
a  moral,  holy  life,  but  no  tendency  to  prolong,  for  a  sin- 
gle instant,  the  mere  existence  of  the  soul.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  physical  omnipotence.  Moral  consider- 
tions  would  be  just  as  Ineffectual  to  produce  such  a  result, 
as  they  would  be  to  communicate  life  to  the  dead  in  their 
graves. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  life  inspired  bv  the  go^^pel 
furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  death  of  sin  wliich  it  extin- 
guishes is  ajiy  other  than  a  spiritual^  moral  death.  The 
death  of  sin  is  spiritual;  the  life,  the  immortality,  or  eternal 
life  of  the  gospel  is  also  spiritual  and  gracious,  produced  by. 
moral  influence  and  not  by  physical  omnipotence.  We  afie 
to  seek  immortality,  indeed,  but  it  is  exemption  from  the 
death  sin  inflict^.  And  we  need  not  seek  in  vain.  "  He 
that  believelh  shall  never  die  ;  ^  no,  not  even  between  the 
grave  and  the  resurrection.  We  look  in  vain,  among  the 
great  themes  of  the  gospel,  for  the  fii*st  breath  of  evidence 
that  it  comes  to  rescue  mankind  from  a  destruction  of  the 
soul's  being. 

6.  The  final  disposition  which  the  Scriptures  make  of 
the  wicked,  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  will  ever  terminate. 

If  the  emphatic  doom  to  t)e  pronounced  upon  the  wicked 
at  the  final  ^dgment,  were,  thenceforward,  positive  non- 
existence, it  could  very  easily  have  been  made  to  appear. 
No  such  teaching  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  Scriptures; 
as  is  sufliciently  pfain  from  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
Scripture  lovers  and  Scripture  students  have  never  dis- 
covered it. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  passages  which  refer  to  the  subject 
now  before  us.  Rev.  xxi.  18.  ■  *•  But  the  fearful,  and  unbe- 
lieving, and  the  abominable,  and  murderous,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  sorcerers,  and  idolators,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  part  [portion,  reward,]  in  the  lake  which  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstpne ;  which  is  the  second  death."    Here 
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IS  an  account  of  the  final  dispositipn  of  the  wicked.  We 
see  nothing  in  it,  showing  that  the  soul  is  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  second  death.  The  teim  death,  as  we  have  abund- 
antly seen,  proves  nothing.  If  the  language  of  this  text  is 
used  literaHy,  as  our  author  maintains,  nothing,  to  his  pur- 
pose, is  established  by  it,  only  as  two  things  are  assumed, 
neither  of  which  is  proved,  namely,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
wipked  are  raised  corruptible  and  perishable ;  and  that  the 
«oul  also  is  a  substance  capable  of  being  annihilated  by  fire. 
We  have  shown  already  that  the  soul  survives  the  physical 
organisiYi  in  which  it  dwells ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
body  might  be  burned  in  a  fire-lake«  yet  the  soul  woiud  not 
necessarily  be  consumed.  If  the  language  of  the  ]9assage  is 
to  be  understood  figuratively,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  then 
it  merely  represents  a  state  of  keen  and  burning  mental 
anguish,  to  which  the  soul  will  be  subjected,  as  the  penalty 
of  its  crimes.  But  the  endurance  of  paih  and  anguish  has 
no  effect  to  destroy  the  soul's  existence.  This  pe^sage, 
then,  is  against  the  theory  of  our  author.  It  does  not  teach 
that  the  doom  of  the  wicked  is  final  annihilation. 

Matt,  XXV.  41-46.  "Then  shall  He  say  unto  them  on  the 
led  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cui-sed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the.  devil  and  his  angels.  And  these  shall  go 
away*  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal.'*  Gh.  xiii.42.  "And  shall  cast  them  [the  tares, 
the  finally  impenitent]  into  a  furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  , 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

All  these  aind  similar  expressions  manifestly  refer  to  the 
same  thing — the  final  disposition  of  the  vAcked.  This  final 
disposition  of  the  wicked,  is  a  state  ot punishment^  to  whidh 
they  are  subjected,  as  the  just  reward  of  their  wicked* 
ness,  and  not  a  mere  loss  of  existence.  *So  the  context 
plainly  shows.  The  scene  is  the  last  judgnient.  All  men 
are  arrayed  before  God's  bar.  Their  characters  are  inves- 
tigated. The  righteous  are'  upon  the  right  hand;  the 
wicked,  upon  the  left.  The  former  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  their  reward,  which  is  life  without  end,  meaning 
blessedness^  most  certainly.  The  reason,  namely,  their 
obedience,  is  given  for  the  bestowment  of  their  reward.  The 
latter,  the  wicked,  hear  their  sentence  to  death  or  punishment^ 
which  will  be  accompanied  with  deep  sorrow,  expressing 
itself  in  weeping,  wailing,*  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The 
condition  to  which  they  are  assigned  is  an  everlasting 
one.    Forever  they  are  to  experie  ce  "indignation  ana 
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wratb,  trihulatioD,  an^  anguish/'  as  the  appropnate  re- 
ward of  their  wiclced  deeds,  as  developed  at  the  bar  of 
final  adjudication. 

All  acknowledged  rules  of  interpretation  require  that  ever* 
huting  in  the  passages  in  Matt.  25,  should  be  taken  to  quali- 
fy the  punishnent.  It  describes,  or  defines  its  length,  as 
plainly  as  it  defines  the  length  of  the  life  or  blessedness  of* 
the  filnally  righteous.  This  is  too  obvious  even  for  our 
author  to  dispute  directly ;  and  he  attempts  to  make*  his 
escape  in  another  direction.  It  is  very  convenient  for  him 
to  play  the  critic  again.  He  tells  us  that  ^^kolasis^  rendered 
punishfnentf  means  cutting  ojf^^  and  that  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  this:  "The  wicked  are  to  be  cut  off,  destroyed, 
put  out  of  existence,  and  that  this  will  be  everlasting  in  the 
sense  of  being^/?iwi/— of  lasting  for  ever.  They  will  never 
be  restored.'*  Our  author's  criticism  is  urgently  called  for  by 
'  his  theory,  but  entirely  forbidden  by  every  other  considera- 
tion.  The  word  is  used  but  in  a  sinele  instance  more  in  the 
whole  New  Testament :  1  John  4 :  18.  Fear  hath  torment. 
We  know  very  well  that  slavish  fear  brings  misery  and  sor- 
row, but  it  has  no  tendency  to  destroy  the  soul's  existence. 
It  cuts  off  happiness,  but  not  being.  The  verb  from  which 
the  noun  is  derived  is  \ised  in  Acts  4 :'  21^  and  1  Peter,  3 : 
9,  where  our  author's  criticism  finds  not  the  least  counte- 
nance. We  have  abundantly  shown  already,  that  the  **  fire" 
threatened  against  the  wicked,  if  it  be  literal,  can  not  de- 
stroy the  soul's  existence.  It  can  only  extinguish  aninaal 
exbtence.  If  the  fire  be  mental  and  figurative,  it  is  still 
more  manifest  that  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  destroy  the 
living  being. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  not  annihilation,  that  it  is  evidently 
synonymous  with  ^*  the  shame  and  everlasting  contempt," 
to  the  experience  of  which  Daniel  says  they  will  arise ;  with 
the  experience  of  the  damnation  or  condemnation  spoken 
of  by  the  Savior,  to  which  they  are  to  have  their  resurroc- 
tion,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  gnawings  of  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  .  The  wrath  of  God  is  to  abide  upon  the 
wicked.  Their  destruction  is  that  which  results  from  the 
being  excluded  from  the  blissful  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power — a  loss  of  blessedness,  of  hope, 
of  love,  of  all  good.  They  are  to  be  *<  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever,"  to  *♦  have  no  rest  day  nor  night," 
and  to  be  eternally  unjust  and  unholy,  if  they  so  die,  eilW 
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of  which  would  be  quite  impossible  if  they  were  at  last  to  be 
annihilated. 

We  muU  conclude  then,  notwithstanding  our  nuthor's 
criticism,  that  the  Bible  leaves  the  wicked  in  a  state  qfsvffer* 
ing  which  it  declarer  will  be  "  etemal^^  '*  everlasting ^^^  ^*with» 
<nU  endJ**  This  is  the  final  disposition  it  makes  of  them. 
Here  revelation  ends.  We  can  go  no  farther.  The  siame 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  the  same  criticisms  which  would 
make  the  doom  of  the  wicked  any  thing  else  than  sufferings 
and  its  duration  le^ss  than  eternal,  would  annihilate  the 
whole  current  of  Bible  evidence  that  the  reward  of  obedience 
to  the  righteous  is  exemption  from  sorrow  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  that  this  reward  is  to  con- 
tinue without  end.  If  the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  ex- 
tinction of  being,  the  reward  of  obedience  is  mere  blank  ex- 
istence, which  in  itself  is  no  reward  ;  for  existence  is  not  a 
good  irrespective  of  the  way  in  which  it  u  to  be  employed. 

Our  author  evidently  supposes  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  destruction  which  is  to  take  place  at, 
or  following  the  judgment.  We  think  he  i^  plainly  mis- 
taken. If  we  understand  it,  that  day  is  simply  declaratory^ 
in  its  design.  It  is  a  day  appointed  for  the  ^^  revelation  of 
God's  righteous  judgment."  It  is  the  day  when  God  will 
draw  forth  the  actual  characters  of  men  and  exhibit  to  the 
moral  universe,  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  him,  as  the 
Supreme  Moral  Governor,  to  award  eternal  death  to  the 
wicked,  and  eternal  life  to  the  righteous.  The  reward  of  the 
Kighteous  does  not  begin  with  the  judgment,  but  as  soon  as 
faith  begins.  **  He  that  believeth  halh  everlasting  life." 
They  enjoy  this  from  their  conversion  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  eternally  afterwards.  The  measure  of  their  lift 
will  doubtless  be  unspeakably  augmented  after  their  judg- 
ment. The  dim  visions  of  Christ  on  earth  will  bs  followed 
by  a  fuH,  cloudless,  face-to-face  view  of  the  Savior,  in  his 
glory  in  heaven;  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  bosom 4  of 
tbesaintit  will  swell  with  new  delights,  like  the  tides  of  the 
ocean.  There  is  no  need  of  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  an  un» 
conscious  iatermediate  state,'but  the  saints  should  get  their 
reward  before  it  is  proclaimed  at  the  judgment.  They  do 
get  a  measure  of  it  ^vtry  day,  if  they  are  faithful,  and  will 
doubtless  forever,  as  well  before  as  after  the  great  day  of 
accounts.  Nor  does  the  death  of  the  wicked  begin  at  the 
judgment.  The  destruction,  or  punishment,  then  pro-r 
claimed,  began  .when  the  sinaer  fir^t  tinned.    The  wicked 
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experience  a  measure  of  it  here  by  being  excluded  from  the 
favor  and  fellowship  of  God.  They  experience  litlle  of  it 
on  earth  comparativelyf  because  they  are  placed  upon  pro- 
battoDf  that  they  miiy  be  reformed  and  saved;  but  when 
their  probation  is  ended,  and  they  enter  the  eternal  world* 
pass  the  judgment,  and  v^end  their  way  onward  into  the 
depths  of  hell,  they  wUI  begin-  to  drink  more  deeply  of  their 
cup  of  sorrow.  Then  the  full  apprehension  of  their  guilty 
the  knowledge  of  their  absolutely  lost  and  hopeless  confli- 
tion,  the  unutterable  fury  of  the  war  between  conscience 
and  will,  between  reasoji  and  lust — a  war  without  end,  and 
in  which  victory  bieeds  contempt,  and  defeat  revence — the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  they  sold  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christf  the  mess  of  pottnse  for  which  they  pai'ted  with 
their  birth-right  to  etemni  life  and  glory,  will  terribly  in- 
crease the  bitterness  of  their  cup,  the  keenness  of  their  an- 
guish and  the  mourpfulness  of  their  death.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wicked  will  be  drinking  of 
their  bitter  cup  between  death  and  the  judgment,  as  in  the 
fact  they  taste  some  of  its  elements  in  this  life,  and  still 
more  of  them  after  the  resurrection  and  judgment.  The 
destructioa  proclaimed  In'the  day  of  final  judgment  is  not 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  death  in  which  sinners  are 
involved  by  sin  in  this  world.  The  one  is  no  more  extinc- 
tion of  existence  than  the  other.  The  difference  lies  in  de- 
cree and  not  in  kind  ;  in  circumstances  and  not  in  nature, 
fhe  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  righteous,  be- 
fore and  after  the  judgment,  is  al^o  plainly  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
airidence,  that  the  human  soul  is  ever  to  experience  an  ex- 
tinction of  its  existence;  and  therefore,  that  it  will  exist 
on  forever,  and  be  happy  or  miserable  as  its  character  shall 
be  like  or  unlike  that  of  its  maker,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  a  few  items  in  our  author's  book,  having  no 
bearing  upon  his  subject  in  the  way  of  argumentation, 
which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

1.  He  discourses  vehemently  upon  the  terrible  results  o( 
the  common  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
He  seems  to  himself  to  find  in  it  the  grand  source  of  idol- 
atry. This  leaven  of  Platonism  has  resulted  in  the  most 
dreadful  and  wide-spread  apostasy.  The  grand  lie  first 
told  to  our  first  parents  was,  '♦  Ye  shall  be  as  gods," — ^y© 
shall  not  die,  that  is,  ye  shall  be  immortaL    The  misery  of 
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the  world  it,  that  its  deli^ed  iohabttants  have  beliered  thb 
lie  of  the  devil  aad  Plato,  and  have  ever  siace,  and  cod  ^e- 
quently,  been  playing  the  deify^  the  immortal^  worshipingy 
and  being  worihiped  by,  men.    (They  have  bowed  dowii ' 
befi^re  them  while  they  were  on  earth,  and  apotheosized  them  * 
after  they  had  left  it.    This  first  He  of  Satan  was  designttl 
to  seduce  men  into  sin,  to  murder  mankind,  to  diishonor 
God  and  desolate  the  world ;  and  it  hai  done  it  most  efiect- 
ually.    This  fountain  of  false  doctrine  has   encircled  tha 
world  with  its  polluting  streams^    Our  author  claims  to  have 
discovered  **  the  bitter  niot  of  that  tree  which  has  filled  the 
world    with  idols,  idolators,  lamentation*  mourning,  and- 
woe/'     «<This  world-wide  empire  of  idolatrous  delusioa- 
and  death,  arrays  the  earth  against  its  God."    ^  This  dental ' 
of  Jehovah's  truth,  this  affront  to  his  majesty  calls  for  hit  ^ 
intervention   in   judgment — in    flaming  fire,    taking   ven- 
geance on  them  who  know  not  God,"  &c    *' The  bearings 
of  this  dreadful  truth,  ('Uhat  almost  all  men  believe  thi^m- 
•elves  immortal,")  are  seen !    The   pious   who  have  fiiHe* 
inter  this  awful  and  damning  error  are  only  to  escape  thif 
terrible  judgment  of  God  on  the  ground  that  they  have- 
been  led  into   it   unwittingly.    Is  it  not  a  little  marvelous 
that  the  entire  ho4  of  God's  dear  saints  should  have  fallea 
into,  and  continued  as  lotig  in,  this  crowning  sin  of  the< 
world,  and  that  unwittingly  I 

Now  in  reply  to  puch  remarks,  we  would  say, 
1.  That  while  the  ^o  Id  have  beli 'ved  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  they  have  held  that  it  would  be  punished  forits  sin«, 
either  forever,  or  Udtil  it  should  become  pure.  Mankind 
have  not  believed  that  they  were  gods  or  a^  gods,  in  such  a 
sense  as  that  they  could  control  their  own  destiny,  and  shun 
the  retributions  of  God's  government.  They  have  acknowl- 
edged their  allegiance  to  their  Maker,  and  sought  his  favor 
by  prayers  and  offerings. 

We  see  nothing  in  this  belief  which  would  necessarily 
tend  to  the  so  awful  corruption  and  idolatry  of  the  race. 
The  belief  that  the  soul  would  suffer,  hereafter  for  its  sins, 
in  this  life,  would  seem  naturally  to  restrain  manki.id  from 
the  commission  of  sin.  The  sentiment  of  our  author,  on' 
the  other  hand,  would  naturally  tend  to  the  k)oral  corrup- 
tion of  mankind.  Who  has  ever  done  more  mischief  than 
tho  e  who  have  taught  that  'Meath  U  an  eternal  sleep f^ 
How  dreadful  was  the  influence  of  that  sentiment  in  France  F 
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The  position  of  our  author  is  sabttantially  that  ofVoltairet 
so  far  as  the  wiciced  are  concemea:  and  it  is  onl^  from  the 
wicked  that  moral  corruption  Hows.  The  difierence  be- 
tween the  two,  FO  far  as  we  can  see  is  this :  Voltaire  did 
not  believe  that  the  death  would  be  interrupted  by  a  resur- 
rectiun  and  judgment,  but  tiiat  it  would  be  unbroken  from 
the  grave.  Our  author  does  believe  that  death  in  respect  to 
the  wickeii  will  be  so  inteniipted.  He  believes  also,  that 
the  wicked  are  to  sufltr  awhile,  perhaps  a  long  while,  after 
the  judgment,  before  they  are  destroyed  or  annihilated ; 
although  thin  sentiment  U  incompatible  with  his  main  the* 
ory,  which  is  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  d:ath^  that  is, 
txiinctian  of  beings  which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  iuvoive<t  no 
more  suffering  than  U  implied  in  temporal  death.  The  final 
destruction,  Tie  holds  i^  to  be  inflicted  by  literal  fire ;  and 
our  author  will  hardly  be  abb  to  show  how  hii  sinner  can 
live  in  the  lake  of  fire  an  hundred  years  uncon.<umed,  if  the 
same  fire  will  ever  annihilate  him.  With  him,  as  with  Vol- 
taire, the  end  of  the  sinner  is  annihilation,  though  taking 
place  Fomewhat  later  than  the  period  fixed  by  the  French 
infidt^l.  We  do  not  wish  to  associate  our  author's  theory 
with  that  of  Voltaire,  if  it  be  not  ju-it.  But  a>«  far  as  we 
have  done  it  we  think  there  is  a  real  resemblance;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  objectionable  points.  The  Mlower  of 
Voltaire  would  say,  '*  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep:  1  will  grat- 
ify my  luits.**  The  wicked  man,  who  should  hold  with  our 
author,  would  say:  *'l  nm  a  sinner,  but  the  penalty  of  the 
law  \i  the  extinction  of  my  exigence.  I  shall  be  eternally 
unconsciiiu^: — I  will  not  fear  to  sin.** 

The  world  is  miserable,  not  because  they  believe  in  the 
Im'nortil.ty  of  the  sou',  but  because  they  reject  the  wise 
and  iKjnevolent  reign  of  the  Messiah,  'i'hey  have  chosen 
to  please  themselve-t  rather  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriit; 
and  thi<  U  the  source  of  their  misery.  In  this  state  of 
moral  alienation  from  God,  it  makes  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference what  maybe  their  speculative  tenets.'  The  world 
would  be  no  better  if  they  should  fall  so  far  into  the  notions 
of  the  Sadducees  as  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  there  is 
no  soul  which  can  exist  separately  from  the  body.  Idolatry 
does  not  begin  with  theories*  nor  would  it  end  witii  tht:ir 
overthrow.  It  begins  with  sin.  Ihe  heathen  first  have 
their  vic;*s,  then  they  create  their  gods  to  correspond  with 
these  vices.  Gtid'*  or  no  gods  they  will  Imve  their  vices 
till  they  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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2.  Our  author  asserts  that  the  doctrine  that  there  is  lifa 
in  the  soul  of  the  wicked — that  their  soul  is  deathless,  was 
taken  from  the  Platonic  philosophers,  p.  33.  And  yet  his 
book  is  teeming  with  the  awful  fact  that  this  lie  originated 
with  the  devil  in  the  garden.  It  was  Satan's  master-piece 
of  falsehood  for  effecting  the  world's  ruin^  Which  is  true  T 
If  the  latter,  then  its  source  is  not  to  be  found  with  the 
Platonic  philosophers;  and  all  our  author's  lamentations 
and  cant  about  '^heathenism"  is  ridiculous  and  quite  wasted. 
Or  was  the  lie  disbelieved  down  to  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
then  re-originated  by  the  philoiiopher.  But  this  supposition 
would  spoil  all  our  author's  great  woitls  about  the  evil  and 
ruinous  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  since 
idolatry  and  wickedness  abounded  quite  as  much  before 
Plato  as  ailter  him.  In  order  that  the  sad  and  awful  pic* 
ture  of  our  author,  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  this  error 
may  not  be  spoiled,  and  his  loudest  thunders  hushed  ta 
whispers,  we  must  acquit  Plato,  and  give  the  devil  his  due. 
We  object,  however,  to  giving  him  more  than  his  due,  as 
we  think  our  author  has  done.  He  insists  that  the  lie  of  the 
devil  was  this — that  mtn  should  be  as  gods.  This  was  what 
men  believed  to  their  ruin,  according  to  our  friend.  But 
this  is  not  presenting  the  case  of  Mr.  Diabolus  fairly.  The 
devil  did  not  say,  '*  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  and  stop  there, 
but  he  added,  **  knowing  good  and  evil."  He  told  our  first 
parents  they  would  be  as  gods,  in  this  respect,  that  they 
would  know  good  and  evil.  Now  was  this  a  lie  7  *Doubt« 
less  Satan  had  a  lying  heart  when  he  said  it.  He  spoke 
with  an  evil  design,  as  when  he  quoted  scripture  to  Christt 
but  was  the  thing  he  said  false,  as  our  author  represents? 
By  no  means.  Says  God,  speaking  of  man  in  the  same 
chapter,  after  He  ha^  transgressed,  '*  Behold  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil." 

Then  again,  if  the  death  threatened  against  man  was 
that  which  he  experienced  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  his  creation,  as  our  author  maintains,  and  if  the  devil 
meant  to  tell  our  parents  that  they  should  not  die  that  death, 
then  it  is  not  true  that  the  race  have  at  all  believed  the 
devil.  They  all  expect  to  die  just  as  Adam  did,  the  devil 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Whatever  Adam  expe* 
rienced,  ii^what  we  call  temporal  death,  all  men  expect  to 
experience.  We  think  our  author  is  a  little  severe  on  his 
serpent  ship.  We  would  kindly  advise  him  not  to  provoke 
minecessarily,  that  mighty  foe  of  salvation. 
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S.  Our  author  is  greatly  concemedt  lest,  upon  the  com- 
mon theorjv  the  glory  of  this  resurrection  should  be  seri- 
ously marred.  If  the  soul  does  not  perish — if  it  goes  im- 
mediately to  God  at  deatht  what  need  of  a  resurrection? 
Why  talk  of  being  raised  from  the  dead,  if  the  souU  the 
rational  mao,  does  not  die  T  Our  author  would  have  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  perisht  in  order  that  more  glory 
might  be  added  to  the  resurrection.  In  reply  to  this,  we 
would  say» 

1.  The  resurrection  upon  which  Paul  dwells  so  fully 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  plainly  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  corruptibie,  natural  body  dies,  and 
is  raUed  an  incorniptible,  spiritual  body.  On  either  theory, 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
body,  will  be  precisely  the  same.  His  theory  has  no  advan- 
tage in  this  respect. 

%  Does  our  author's  theory  promise  a  more  glorious 
resurrection  than  the  common  theory,  so  far  as  the  soul  is 
concerned  f  Far  from  it.  It  certainly  promises  nothing 
better  in  the  fact,  that  after  ages  of  unconscious  sleep  or 
death,  an  act  of  omnipotence  is  to  be  put  forth  to  bring  it 
again  into  conscious  existence.  If  it  shall  appear  that  God. 
lias  been  exerting  his  omnipotence  takeep  the  soul  in  exists 
ence  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  we  see  not  why 
its  taking  possession  of  a  glorified  body  may  not  be  quite  as 
notable  an  event  as  would  be  that  of  its  being  awaked 
anew  into  existence,  by  a  single  kci  of  omnipotence,  put 
forth  at  the  period  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Then  again,  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  may  bear  some 
relation  to  the  moral  glory  which  may  have  been  attained 
by  the  subjects  of  it  This  will  doubtless  be  so  unless  the 
glory  of  the  event  is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  exertion  of 
mere  omnipotence,  which  we  do  not  believe.  If,  then,  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection  is  to  be  somewhat  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  glory  which  shall  have  been  attained  by  the 
subjects  of  the  resurrection,  no  one  can  doubt  which  theory 
promises  the  highest  honor  to  Grod.  On  the  theory  of  our 
author,  God  suspends  all  communion  with  his  redeemed 
children  from  their  death  to  their  resurrection.  They  cease 
to  enjoy  the  favor  find  fellowship  of  God:  they  lose  aU 
thought  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  be  for 
an  hundred  centuries :  they  cease  to  be  the  subjects  of  any 
of  the  sublime  and  holy  emotion  which  the  great  themes  of 
the  gospel  are  fitted  to  generate ;  they  are  wholly  dd)arred 
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from  the  exercise  of  moral  virtue  towards  God  or  man,  and 
from  all  participation  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of 
honoring  God  or  blessing  the  universe.  The  necessary 
result  of  thii  muit  be  an  absolute  arrest  of  all  growth  in 
grace  and  holine^.  The  powers  of  the  mind  must  come  to 
a  dead  stand  in  their  processes  of  expansion,  development 
an  J  acquisition.  Not  a  single  advance  step  can  be  taken  in 
any  direction  or  by  any  agency;  and  after  an  hundred  cen- 
turies, it  may  be,  when  the  resurrection  comes,  t^e  soul 
will  be  waked  Into  being  and  find  itself  just  where  the  sleep 
of  death  commenced.  Such  is  the  theory  of  our  author. 
Contrast  with  this  the  glory  of  the  resurection  ai  presented 
in  the  theory  which  we  maintain.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, the  soul,  after  ages  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth 
and  development,  is  re-united  with  a  physical  orgnniziition 
corresponding  in'  glory  and  perfection  to  its  condition  and 
pro^pect^  at  that  eventful  crisis.  With  these  thoughts  we 
take  our  leave  of  our  author,  irnd  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  with  so  much  saal,  brought  before  thd  public  mind. 
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COVLSGUTE  INSTITUTE. 

Tbb  subject  selected  U  in  some  res[1^cts  od  UDfortunal« 
one.  The  very  mention  of  it  arouses  disagreeablf.  assucia* 
lions  in  many  oiinds.  It  has  come  before  us  m  Ajtvh  a  vaii* 
cty  of  ways,  it  has  been  the  burden  of  so  Inany  earnest 
discus  ion  *,  and  spirited  essays^  and  reformatory  haraDgues* 
that  it  seem<  hazardous  to  venture  upon  it. 

The  subject,  'oo,  ii  j^o  intimately  connected  with  our  per- 
sonal relations,  that  when  any  interest  at  all  is  ft  It  in  the 
matter,  it  is  oAen  too  intense  to  be  agreeable.  It  requires 
a  good  degree  of  self-control  to  receive  even  the  truth, 
much  more  to  make  rea  onable  allowance  for  a  mistake, 
w|)en  our  cherished  views  are  opposed.  If  you  will  pardon 
the  personal  allusion,  I  may  say  that  the  undertaking  is  in 
some  respects  an  unpleaf^ant  one  to  myself.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  express  views  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
will  be  di  approved  of  by  some  whose  characters  I  admire, 
and  whose  opinions  I  respect,  and  ^  horn  I  should  feel  honored 
to  be  permitted  to  regard  as  my  friends.  I  have  no  hope  of 
convincing  these  or  of  much  enlightening  others^still  I  feel 
Inclined  to  "  bear  my  testimony,"  and  shall  endeavor  to  ttU 
what  I  think  to  be  true,  •*  without  fear  or  favor,"  sacrificing 
nothing  to  friendship,  to  gallantry,  or  to  squeamishness. 
For  what  may  be  said  I  beg  to  be  held  solely  res[  onsible, 
not  because  the  views  presented  will  be  new  or  original, 
but  becau.^e  I  speak  only  for  myself. 

Our  question  is,  ^' what  are  woman's  rights  and  duties  r* 
The  answer  must  be ;  the  same  in  general,  as  those  of  all 
other  human  beings,  because  she  possesses  tlie  common 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  studen's  of  0.  C.  lastiUitet  oae  of 
a  series  of  moatbly  lectures  on  general  subjects. 
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attributes  of  humanity.  She  is  endowed  with  all  the  facul- 
ties which  characterize  the  human  soul,  and  of  course  can 
claim  all  the  rights  and  mu^t  m^et  all  the  obligations  which 
devolve  upon  man  at  Airge.  The  gre^t  object  of  exist* 
ence  is  the  same  to  all,  and  the  means  necessary  i'or  tho 
accomplishment  of  that  object  belong  by  inalienable  right 
to  all.  lu  the  sight  of  God  we  stand  on  thii  common  plat-r 
form,  listen  to  the  universal  law  and  are  summoned  to  a 
common  judgment.  We  can  not  shift  responsibility  fi\»m 
one  to  another  upon  the  plea,  "  the  woman  gave  roe,  and 
1  did  eat" — •*  ika  serpent  beguiled  me,  and'  I  did  eat,"  but 
man,  woman,  and  serpent  mu  t  stand  or  fall  to  a  common 
Master,  according  to  their  individual  deed^.  Milton's  Er^ 
forgot  the  great  end  of  life  when  shs  said  to  Adum, 

**  God  be  tby  ]aw>  thou  mine." 

No  such  obedience  can  one  created  b?in^  owe  another* 
All  our  relative  duties  are  to  be  perl'ornied  with  an  eye  tp 
the  supreme  claim  of  the  Creator,  and  wom  in  as  well  aj^  * 
man  1<  justified  only  when  she  walks  according  to  her  con-» 
science  in  his  fear.  On  this  point  then  there  is  no  differ* 
ence.  All  human  beings  sustam  the  same  great  relatbn?  to 
God,  and  the  rights  which  those  relations  coaf(:r  are  common 
to  all. 

,  But  these  facts  do  not  show  that  all  are  to  accompFuh 
the  great  end  of  life  by  the  !»ame  mean^  Each  human 
being  is  bimnd  to  inquire  in  reference  to  his  particular  ca- 
pacities and  adaptations,  and  take  that  plane  in  the  grand 
work  of.  the  worll,  which  the  Creator  thus  seem;  to  a^sf^n 
him.  This  is  the  first  dictate  of  common  sen-e  and  none 
can  prosper  who  neglect  it.  A  distribution  of  labor  Is  a 
part  of  the  Creatoi-'s  plan,  and  He  has  effected  it  by  giving 
lo  hU  creatures  different  susceptibilifles  and  tendencies. 
The  sphere  whidh  belongs  to  each  Is  manifestly  that  tq 
which  he  U  adapted.  This  ij  an  axiom  in  practical  ethics 
which  none  ever  dreamed  of  denying.  Specific  powers 
Impose  specific  duties. 

The  qeestton  which  npxt  maeti  us  is  Are  there  such  dlf- 
fereooes  in  the  constitutions  of  the  sexes  that  difierent  du- 
ties seem  to  devolve  upon  them  7  Do  such  d  fferenc  s  exi^t 
between  them  as  clas.Hes,  ai  loindicate  that  as  classes  tliey 
have  a  differeat  work  to  do  T 
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Th'H  question,  from  lime  immemorinly  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  few  have  had  the  hardihood  to  ob- 
ject— yet  enough  pe;bnps  to  preclude  the  appliicatioD  of  th« 
convenient  principle,  •*  whnt  all  b^eve,  muit  be  true.**  A 
glance  at  some  of  these  lending  difference.**  seem;  necessary; 
and  here  I  shnil  endeavor  to  shun  di  puted  territory,  a. id 
seize  upon  those  characteristics  of  the  sexes  which  common 
consent  assigns  them. 

The  characteristics  of  woman  are  both  physical  and  men- 
fal,^nd  at  the  head  standi  that  which  makes  her  woman* 
a  C4mstitution  which  impose^)  on  her  the  duty  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  race.  To  dwell  on  this,  may  !«carce  seem 
proper,  but  to  omit  it,  is  to  omit  the  leading  fact  in  her 
character.  In  this  fact  you  find  the  philosophical  rearon, 
the  final  cause,  of  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  her  nature. 
All  her  other  duties  and  tesponsibilities  will  barmonisce  with 
this.  Uer  sphere  of  activity  must  to  a  great  extent  be  de- 
termined by  thi^. 

Again,  woman  is  distinguished  from  the  other  sex  by  a 
delicacy  of  constitution  which  shows  that  she  is  not  de- 
si/ned  Vor  the  rou;>her  laborj  of  life.  If  there  u  one  depart* 
ment  of  labor  which  requires  more  bone  and  mu  cle  than 
another,  it  U  as  clear  as  any  truth  of  nature  can  be,  thai 
Woman  was  not  designed  for  this.  If  there  is  a  department 
of  labor  which  requires  a  more  delicate  sense  than  another* 
a  gentler  touch,  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  step,  it  is  a| 
clear  as  revelation  that  woniau  was  designed  for  thi.^.^ 

it  is  sometimes  amtended  that  the  weiikne8s  of  the  fe- 
male sex  is  the  work,  not  of  nature,  but  of  au  abuse  of  na- 
ture. It  may  be  so.  It  is  not  weakness  that  1  refer  to  ko 
much  as  delicacy  of  constitution,  from  which  weakness  is 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable*  That  this  superior 
delicacy  is  nut  a  characteristic  of  the  female  sex  no  womaa 
will  contend,  and  n*  map  will  allow.  It  is  e^v^ential  to  our 
idt'al  of  female  beauty,  it  always  has  been, it* always  will  be* 
There  are  some  women  that  are  destitute  of  it,  there  are 
fome  men  that  |)ossess  it,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  niiifortuae 
to  both.  The  ideals  of  physical  perfectiim  in  the  two  sexes 
are  strongly  contrasted.  Delicacy  is  demanded  on  the  on» 
hand,  and  strength  on  the  other.  A  woman  with  giant 
frame  and  I  rawny  arm  and  l)earded  lipand  heai'y  tread,  may 
be  ^ood,  but  no  woman's  rights*  logician  can  persuade  the 
woii  1  that  she  is  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand^  the  woman- 
Lh  exquijite  with  lily  hand,  taper  finger,  dienib  fiuse,  rosy 
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cheek*  velvet  skin,  and  loft,  curling  hair,  is  admired  by 
none  but  himself.  He  might  do  for  a  show  box  where  doiUr 
are  kept,  but  should  never  answer  to  the  name  when  a  m^a 
is  called  for.  This  view  of  thing:)  is  natural  to  u-i  wo  can 
not  escape  it  if  we  would.  It  corresponds  with  the  brder 
of  nature.  Throughout  the  animate  world  we  find  a  similar 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  a  fact  which 
showi  that  this  difference  is  original,  and  not  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  cultivation. 

Another  physical  difference  is  found  in  the  toice.  Worn- 
an*s  voice  is  pitched  an  octave  above  that  of  man.  This 
holds  true  the  world  over»  and  so  far  as  history  goes,  has  been 
true  from  the  commencement  of  the  rAc-e.  The  songs  of 
Eden  were  doubtless  relieved  by  this  varietv.  If  not,  the 
world  has  gained  something  by  the  fall.  1  do  not  affirm 
that  this  di^rf  nee  is  absolutely  universal.  There  are  men 
afflicted  with  a  treble  voice,  and  there  are  women  thai 
speak  in  a  deep-toned  base ;  but  the  difference  still  exists  be- 
tween the  sexes  as  classest  and  the  exceptions  only  make  the 
fiict  more  striking.    Thus  much  for  physical  diflerences. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  mental  characteristics,  and  notice 
the  differences  and  resenU)hinces.  The  question  is  often 
mooted  whether  man  and  woman  are  equal  in  their  intel- 
lectual endowments.  The  question,  Are  they  alike  7  would 
be  more  rational.  If  they  are  alike  they  can  be  compared 
In  reference  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  if  not,  such  com- 
|«rison  is  absurd.  You  might  as  well  discuss  the  questioa. 
Which  is  the  largest,  a  steamboat  or  a  railroad  7  Which  is 
the  longest,  a  day  in  June,  or  a  boa-constrictor  7  Which  is 
the  strongest,  su^r  or  salt  7  Which  is  the  sweetest,  a  fresh- 
Uown  rose  or  **  bonnie  Doon?"  Which  is  the  softest,  a  pillow 
of  down,  or  a  pillar  of  fire  7  I  propose  no  such  comparison. 
My  inquiry  is.  Are  the  sexes  alike  in  their  mental  charac- 
teristics, and  what  are  the  differences  7 

The  first  characteristic  that  strikes  u^  is  a  predominance 
of  the  sensibility  in  woman.  Her  feeftgs  are  more  easily 
moved)  and  these  emot|Ms  constitute  a  more  important  part 
of  her  mental  exercises.  I  do  not  say  that  her  feelings  are 
more  intense,-  but  their  excitement  is  more  frequent  and 
their  influence  more  abiding.  Some  women,  I  am  aware, 
disclaim  this  distinction,  and  repel  the  idea  as  a  slander  on 
tlieir  sex.  With  trembling  voice,  and  heaving  bosom,  and 
tearful  eye,  the  logic  of  the  heart,  they  vindicate  their  intel- 
lectual nature.     Observe,  1  do  not  deny  woman's  intellec- 
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tual  power,  nor  depreciate  it  in  comparison  with  man's.  I 
only  affirm  that  n  predominance  of  the  sensibility  gives  8 
bias  to  her  mind,  and  gives  her  tendencies  and  susceptibili* 
ties  which  a  less  sensitive  nature  would  not  have.  And 
why  should  this  be  esteemed  a  sfcmderT  Or  why  should 
one  who  holds  such  views  be  regarded  as  undervaluing 
woman?  Is  it  settled  beyond  a  question  that  thought  is  a 
more  valuable  commodity  than  feeling  T — that  the  intellect 
is  a  more  precious  boon  than  the  heart  f  Which  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  our  being  T  Have  even  philosophers  yet  de- 
termined whether  feeling  exists  in  order  to  thought^  or 
thought  in  order  to  feeling  7  In  my  humble  opinion  neither 
can  be  dispensed  with,  both  are  good,  but  neither  is  better. 
I  do  not  contend  that  woman  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
thought  to  ^e  same  extent  with  the  other  sex,  but  that 
thought  and  feeling  exist  in  such  combinatiops  that  the  latter 
gives  color  to  the  female  character.  Such  a  temper  of  sool 
has  its  results. — First,  it  gives  to  woman  a  tendency  to  the 
concrete  rather  than  the  abstract.  Abstract  siccnce  she  can 
master  and  enjoy.  She  can  even  excel  in  it,  but  leave  her 
to  the  bias  of  her  own  soul,  and  she  comes  back  to  the  living 
world.  The  naked  relations*  of  things  she  can  trace  and 
understand,  but  breathe  into  those  ideas  the  breath  of  life, 
and  they  have  for  her  a  greater  charm.  It  is  scarce  safe  on 
this  point  to  be  very  definite,  but  I  will  venture  upon  an 
example.  In  our  institution  young  men  and  young  women 
*  pursue  their  studies  side  by  side  in  the  same  classes  during  a 
lour  yeai's'  course, — and*I  am  free  to  say,  with  equal  success. 
This  is  my  unqualified  testimony  after  ten  years'  experieoco 
in  teaching  these  classes.  When  the  opportunities  have 
been  equal,  I  expect  a  manifestation  of  equal  ability  in  the 
recitation  room.  Near  the  end  of  their  course  they  engage 
together  in  n>etaphysical  studies,  and  the  young  women 
•how  by  their  readiness  in  recitation,  that  they  are  not  be- 
hind even  here.  But  herein  the  difference  is  manifest.  The 
young  men  you  ^ay  meet  in  circles,  discussing  from  day 
to  day  the  topics  of  the  lectui^  with  an  interest  which 
amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  Such  a  tendency  among  the 
voung  wonlen  I  have  yet  to  hear  of.  No  doubt  such  things 
have  occurred,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  are  rare. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  a  lack  of  intellectual  ability, 
but  to  a  lack  of  taste  for  abstract  investigations.  No  doubt 
these  young  women  have  employed  their  time  in  matters 
quite  as  piotitable  to  themselves  and  to  the  worid.    Nor  do 
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I  call  this  lack  of  taste  for  abstractions  a  deficiency,  but  a 
difference,  a  difference  resulting  from  a  more  active  sensi- 
bility, giving  a  taste  for  the  actual,  the  real.  Woman,  ex* 
cept  under  the  pressure  ot  circumstances,  is  not  a  metaphy- 
sician. And  here  there  is  room  for  exceptions.  There  are 
women  with  masculine  minds  as  well  as  masculine  frames. 
1  speak  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  class. 

A  second  result  of  this  predominance  <  of  the  sensibili- 
ty in  woman,  is  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the  propri- 
etie^  of  life — an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  fit  and  the 
unfit.  The  perception  of  what  is  proper  in  the  nicer  ad- 
justments of  society  is  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
thought.  Thought  is  too  slow  in  its  operations  to  be  de* 
pended  on  in  all  our  social  emergencies,  an  active  sensibility 
sees  by  intuition  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  do.i6« 
Directed  by  this  superior  sense,  woman  moves  more  easily 
in  social  life,  and  is  less  likely  to  blander  or  ofl*;;nd  in  cir- 
cumstances that  are  new  and  trying.  Place  a  brother  and 
sister  who  have  et^oyed  the  sama  social  advantages  in  an 
untried  position,  and  observe  how  readily  the  sister  will 
adapt  herself  to  her  new  situation.  She  will  soon  m  jve 
with  perfect  ease  and  freedom  whe^re  the  brother  will  be 
awkward  and  offensive  in  his  manrftrs.  Thus  the  young 
women  of  any  social  circle  may  be  patterns  of  ease  and 
grace,  while  the  young  men  who  have  been  their  associates 
from  childhood,  will  be  striking  examples  bf  coarseness  and 
clumsiness. 

Closely  allied  to  the  perception  of  propriety  is  the  love 
of  order  in  personal  arrangements.  A  room  in  which  a 
young  man  can  stay  and  study  with  tolerable  .co  nlbrt, 
would  be  worse  than  purgatory  to  a  woman.  Nor  is  thb 
difTt^rence  a  result  of  the  ideas  which  the  sexes  have  of  the 
different  duties  imposed  upon  thim.  The  demand  of  socie- 
ty may  have  its  influence ;  but  the  higher  love  of  order  in 
woman  is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  her  more  active 
sensibility.  Tidiness  is,  to  man,  one  of  the  comforts  of  llfet 
to  woman,  it  is  one  of  its  necessaries. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  dress.  Attention  to  dress  is 
more  natural  and  more  essential  to  woman  than  to  man. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  society  demands  it  of  her,  but 
it  is  a  demand  of  her  own  nature.  She  is  uncomfortable 
without  it.  I  am  aware  that  many  attribute  this  diff.*ren.ce 
to  the  arrnnnrements  of  society,  and  t^  what  is  regarded  as 
woman's  defective  education  and  perverted  taste.    Nor  do 
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I  deny,  tbat  under  tke  prevailing  influences^  she  is  prone  to 
an  excessive  indulgence  o(  this  natural  taste,  but  still  it  it 
too  obvious  to  be  disputed  that  a  degree  of  attention  to  per* 
tonal  appearance  is  required  of  woinan  which  would  be  re* 
jorarded  as  w'eakness  in  man.  We  instinctively  feel  tbat  a 
degree  of  ornament  is,  in  itself,  becoming  to  woman,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  man.  A  finger  ring,  or  a  sbowj 
bosom  piUt  is,  in  general,  regarded  as  evidence  of  some  de- 
gree of  levity  of  character  in  man.  Nay,  a  pair  of  niceljr 
trimmed  whiskers,  which  bespeak  a  careful  adji»tment  be- 
fore the  mirror,  will  almost  convict  a  man  of  foppishness 
in  the  high  court  of  taste.  No  such  judgment  is  pronoun- 
ced on  woman.  Some  call  this,  one  ot  the  prejudices  of 
society.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  T  V/hy 
•is  it  universal?  This  must  be  accounted  for.  It  is  said 
that  woman's  tendency  to  give  attentioh  to  dress  arises 
from  a  lack  of  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  sphere  which 
has  been  arbitrarily  asi^igned  her.  The  difliculty  ia*  transfer- 
red but  not  removed.  Why  has  this  sphere  been  assigned 
her  ?  But  we  are  anticipating.  The  explanation  is  not 
adequate.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  us  tbat  onti* 
diness  in  personal  habits  is  a  defect  in  man,  but  a  capital  fail- 
ure in  woman?  Thui^nuch  for  the  influence  of  the  sensi- 
bility. 

Another  general  diflerence  in  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  ^exes,  is,  that  woman  has  less  of  will  in  her  character. 
This  may  be  doubted  by  some,  but  the  peculiarities  which 
result  from  it  can  not  be  rationally  denied.  Let  us  attend 
to  these. 

First,  then,  woman  is  less  aggressive  in  her  nature— if 
less  disposed  to  form  plans  in  reference  to  the  business  of 
life,  and  to  execute  those  plans.  She  can  do  such  things  if 
necessity  is  laid  upon  her,  but  she  prefers  to  be  exca<ed. 
The  work  is  a  burden  to  her;  while  on  the  part  of  man  it  b 
essential  to  his  self-respCct.  Such  a  responsibility  is  the  de* 
mand  of  his  nature.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  favx>r  to  be 
relieved  from  it. 

Woman  is  not  di^iposed  to  be  a  leader  in  the  more  prom- 
inent affairs  of  life.  Recollect  that  there  is  allowance 
made  for  exceptions  in  all  these  points.  There  are  womeir 
that  love  to  guide,  but  the  normal  woman  ha<)  no  such  tea* 
^  dency.  She  naturally  looks  for  rome  leading  influence, 
and  commits  herself  to  it.  You  may  call  this  dogniati'in 
or  what  you  will.  The  entire  experience  of  the  wprldiostaios 
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the  idea.  When  two  persons  of  equal  intelligence  and 
common  sense,  are  brought  to  act  together,  he  becomes  tha 
leader  who  has  more  of  the  ^gressive  in  his  nature,  or  in 
whom  the  element  of  will  predominates.  He  naturally  as* 
sume's  the  direction,  and  the  other  as  naturally  yields  it 
The  notorious  fact  in  reference  to  the  sexes  is,  that  in  idl 
countries  and  In  all  time,  man  assume  the  leadership  and 
woman  as  cheerfully  accords  it.  To  attempt  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  without  granting  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes  is  a  simple  absurdity.  I  have  heard  it 
attributed  to  superior  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  man. 
But  physical  strength  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  force 
of  character,  depending  on  the  element  of  will.  When 
two  men  act  together,  he  is  the  leader  who  has  the  stronger 
will,  though  he  be  a  dwarf,  and  the  other  a  giant.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  exercise  of  authority. 
Neither  party  may  ever  have  thought  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  them.  Yet  one  is  the  leader  and  the  other 
is  led.  It  is  certainly  a  wbe  arrangement  of  providence 
that  this  greater  force  of  will  should  be  founds  in  connection 
with  the  greater  physical  force. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority.  The 
exercise  of  authority  is  but  the  expression  of  this  superior 
force  of  will.  This  in  its  widest  legitimate  scope  is  not 
natural  to  woman.  She  was  not  made  to  govern,  in  the 
techoical  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  long 
catalogue  of  queens,  from  Semiramis  of  Babylon,  to  Victo- 
ria of  England.  Some  of  these  governed  and  some  did  not 
Victoria  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  the  government  of 
England  as  any  other  Engli.^h  matron  with  seven  children. 
Of  the  queens  who  have  been  rulers,  they  have  all  been 
nearer  men  than  women,  unless  you  except  Isabella  of 
Spain.  It  is  common  to  find  such  characters  introduced  in 
biogmphies  of  distinguished  women.  But  to  c;ill  such  crea- 
tures as  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  Elizabeth  of  England, 
distinguished  women,  is  a  libel  on  the  sex.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished monsters — women  chansred  into  pillars  of  salt, 
towering  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  wo- 
man's sphere.  I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  female  chiefs 
rank  high  among  successful  rulers.  I  only  deny  that  they  were 
even  decent  specimens  of  female  or  of  human  character. 

Another  result  of  this  lack  of  will  is  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence which  characterizes  the  female  sex.     I  trust  my  lady 
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bearers  will  not  be  indignant.  I  am  going  mto  no  rhapso- 
dies over  the  figure  of  the  ivy  and  the  oak.  1  will  endeavor 
to  state  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  leave  you  to  employ  the 
figure  which  suits  you  best 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  woman  naturally  looks  for  a 
protector,  and  that  man  feels  himself  chartered  by  nature 
with  the  privilege  of  affording  her  protection.  It  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  sexes  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  family,  the 
plea  that  it  i^  a  factitious  sentiment,  got  up  to  flatter  man^s 
superiority,  falh  to  the  ground.  It  is  an  original  principle 
marking  the  difference  between  a  masculine  and  a  feminine 
nature.  It  is  one  of  the  many  links  which  bind  the  sexes 
together.  All  the  arrangements  of  refined  society  corre- 
spond with  this  fact.  The  attentions  which  man  spontane- 
ously pays  to  woman,  and  which  woman  as  spontaneously 
receives  from  man,  are  examples  of  the  fact.  Obliterate 
this  sentiment  and  the  propriety  of  such  attentions  ceases  at 
once.  You  will  meet  young  ladies  gallanting  young  men 
along  the  street,  or  at  the  livery  stables  bargaining  for  car* 
riages  to  give  them  a  ride.  Women  will  have  the  privilege 
of  a  deck  passage  on  a  stage-coach,  when  men  apply  in  ad- 
vance for  inside  seats.  Carry  out  the  picture,  and  admire  It 
if  you  can.  When  woman  is  compelled  to  take  her  chance 
and  elbow  her  way  through  every  crowd,  the  days  of  de- 
cency, as  well  as  chivalry,  will  be  past.  Yet  it  has  some- 
times been  recommended  to  young  women  to  eradicate 
their  feeling  of  dependence  and  reject  the  attentions  which 
imply  such  a  relation  between  the  sexes.  Now  1  am  no  ad- 
mirer of  that  childish  weakness  which  women  sometimes 
cultivate — which  screams  over  a  streaked  snake,  and  faints 
at  the  sight  of  blood.  Common  sense  and  self-possession 
fire  as  valuable  in  woman  as  in  man.  Self-reliance,  in  its 
place,  is  a  becoming  trait  of  character  in  either  sex.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  woman  must  issue  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence  and  set  up  for  her  herself.  Instead  of  elevating 
wo. nan,  such  an  idea  degnides  both  sexes  alike.  These  deli- 
cate attentions  appropriately  l)estowed  and  received,  are  a 
mutual  good,  as  es<(ential  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  I  pity 
the  man  that  shall  be  alive  when  such  regard  shall  be  gen- 
erally rejected  by  the  sex.  The  meanest  of  living  crca* 
tures  may  look  down  upon  him — even  the  male  goose  that 
Ije  encounters  in  the  street,  will  hiss  his  contempt  for  a  being 
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80  much  beneath  him.    If  this  be  woman's  jubilee,  the  day 
is  yet  distant :  nature  will  have  her  own. 

Closely  connected  with  this  difference  of  the  sexes  in  the 
matter  of  giving  and  receiving  attentions,  is  the  fact  that 
proposals  of  marriage  come  from  man  to  woman.  This 
custom  is  sometimes  stigmatized  as  absurd,  a  foolbh  preju* 
dice.  It  may  be  both  foolish  and  absurd,  but  it  has  always 
existed,  and  always  will  exist.  Convince  the  world  of  its 
foUy  if  you  can,  and  you  will  still  fail  to  introduce  any  other 
practice.  It  grows  out  of  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  reference  to  aggressiveness,  or  rather,  is  a  particular  ex- 
ample of  that  difference.  It  is  of  little  use  to  argue  its  pro* 
{»riety.  It  belongs  to  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  taste* 
t  is  proper  because  such  are  the  feelings  of  mankind. 

People  sometimes  greatly  blind  themselves  by  inquiring 
of  their  reason,  and  neglecting  their  taste,  as  if  taste  were 
not  among  the  highest  exercises  of  reason.  Why  will  yoa 
not  rear  a  Guinea  fowl  for  its  music  rather  than  a  Canary  ! 
Its  note  IS  far  louder — the  creature  is  more  easily  obtained 
and  kept,  and  then  it  is  more  useful  in  other  respects.  Out 
upon  the  absurd  admiration  of  a  Ganar)' !  Reason  is  entirely 
on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  so,  but  reason  in  such  matters 
speaks  only  through  taste. 

How  absurd,  says  Logic,  that  a  woman  can  not  indulge  her 
preference  and  declare  her  love !  Why  should  she  be  op- 
pressed by  this  fantastic  notion  ?  How  many  unhappy  mar- 
riages arise  because  woman  holds  only  the  veto  power ! 
This  may  all  do  very  well  for  Logic,  lame  in  its  most  impor- 
tant premise.  Make  the  unreasonableness  of  the  thing  upon 
such  grounds  as  clear  as  sun-light  if  you  can,  still  woman 
can  not  get  her  own  consent  to  indulge  her  afiections,  or 
avow,  even  to  her  own  soul,  a  love  unasked  by  word  or,d'eed; 
and  man  will  fly  from  that  proffered  love  as  from  the  breath 
of  the  desert  The  only  reason  that  need  be  given,  or  that 
can  be  given  is,  thus  we  are  made.  If  one  does  not  feel  the 
fact,  he  need  not  try  to  see  it.  But  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  the  peculiarity  of  woman's  nature  which  imposes 
this  restriction  upon  her,  makes  her  very  contented  under 
the  privation.  Her  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
rigid,  her  nature  more  pliable.  With  a  greater  adaptive 
power,  she  can  meet  the  emergency  and  feel  measurably 
satisfied.  If  to  these  facts  you  add  the  romantic  idea,  which 
I  am  not  inclilied  to  question,  that  a  mesmeric  influence,  or 
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something  in  that  shape,  brings  together  kindred  spirits,  the 
» matter  iwill  be  very  well  disposed  of. 

These,  if  the  world's  judgment  can  be  taken,  are  a  few  of 
the  differences  of  the  sexes.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not  indi- 
cate a  different  sphere  of  action  7  *  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  adjustments  of  nature  are  perfect  in  their  way,  that 
means  and  ends  are  admirably  adapted  to  each  other.  By 
a  careful  study  of  these  adaptations,  naturalists  have  become 
so  skilled  in  nature's  laws,  that  when  they  discover  a  power 
they  can  divine  what  its  result  must  be ;  when  they  discover  a 
susceptibility  they  can  determine  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  subject  of  that  susceptibility.  Gather  a  few 
fragments  of  bones  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  carry 
them  to  some  naturalist  in  Europe,  and  he  will  put  them  to- 
gether, and  complete  the  skeleton,  and  tell  the  habits  of  the 
animal  and  \U  sphere  of  activity,  even  though  the  form  should 
correspond  with  nothing  that  now  lives  or  has  lived  in 
earth  or  sea  for  six  thousand  years.  This  thing  has  been 
done,  and  subsequent  discoveries  have  verified  the  work. 
Let  a  naturalist,  from  another  planet  if  you  please,  have  ffiven 
him  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexts^  such  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  joint  committee,  and  in  connection  with 
these  characteristics,  let  him  understand  the  great  work  of 
the  race  in  the  world,  and  how  would  he  divide  that  work 
between  them  ?  In  the  first  place  he  would  link  them  to- 
gether in  a  common  destiny  and  bid  them  take  each  other 
"for  better  or  worse."  He  would  show,  that  by  their 
very  constitution,  their  interests  can  never  conflict,  that 
what  is  best  for  one  is  best  for  both,  that  their  wants  are 

E^fectly  harmonious,  and  that  each  is  essential  to  the  other, 
e  would  declare  the  family  relation  to  be  the  order  of 
nature,  and  marriage  one  of  the  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  blessings. 

But  as  I  promised  at  the  outset  to  speak  only  ibr  myself 
I  will  leave  you  to  consult  this  naturalist  at  your  leisure 
and  will  continue  with  my  own  views. 

It  must  be  safe  to  assume  ntiarriage  as  the  order  of  nature. 
The  fact  is  settled  without  argument.  The  theory  may  n<K 
be.  It  Is  regarded  by  some  as  a  libel  on  the  race  to  repre- 
sent marriage  as  a  necessity,  to  either  sex.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  good  to  both,  and. 
that  It  is  designed  for  both  sexes  as  classes.  If  any  one  feels^ 
disposed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  specific  object,  er 
under  the  pressure  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  live  a  single 
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life,  no  one  can  properly  object  But  it*  is  still  manifest 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women,  the  edocated  and 
the  uneducated,  must  be  married  ;  nor  is  thi?  a  matter  of  re- 
gret. Celibacy  has  been  tried  by  both  sexes  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  The  monastic  system  has  been  prolific  in  cor- 
ruption, and  has  failed  to  accomplish  any  end  which  might 
not  have  been  better  secured  by  other  instrumentalities. 
The  world  has  had  its  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  its  Knights  of 
theCro^s,  but  Religion  and  Charity  could  have  spared  them 
both.  The  chances  for  success  and  usefulness  are  ten  to 
one,  in  favor  of  those  in  married  life.  The  man  becomes  a 
better  man,  and  the  woman  a  better  woman.  The  soul  shut 
out  from  sympathy  is  in  danger  of  becoming  intensely  sel- 
fish and  misanthropic,  indifferent  to.  human  happiness  and 
misery.  Or  if  it  overcomes  this  strong  temptation,  its  pow- 
ers become  dormant,  eflbrt  becomes  a  burden,  it  lacks  in- 
centives to  action.  You  say  that  religion  is  the  proper  rem- 
edy for  these  disorders,  and  furnishes  the  highest  motives 
which  can  operate  upon  the  soul.  This  is  true,  but  religion 
works  by  means.  It  cures  selfishness  by  enticing  the  man 
out  from  himself,  kindling  up  his  affections  and  giving 
th^m  objects..  It  tenches  hinl  to  value  human  happiness,  by 
surrounding  him  with  beings  whose  welfare,  by  the  very 
laws  of  his  nature,  he  prefers  to  his  own.  It  teaches  him  re- 
gard for  the  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  the  light  of  that  respect 
which  he  requires  of  his  child.  Thus  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  domestic  affections  are  fevorable  to  religious  impres- 
sions. It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  man  with  a  family, 
bent  on  usefulness,  besides  bequeathing  to  the^  world  his 
-ch*'dren,  a  well  ordered  household,  will  in  general  accom- 
plish twice  as  much  in  direct  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low men,  as  one  whose  domestic  nature  is  undeveloped, 
for  he  moves  with  the  strength  of  two  hearts  combined, 
and  with  motives  to  action  which  the  family  relations  only 
can  impart.  With  few  exceptions  the  world's  benefactors 
have  been  married  men.  It  mi^ht  be  shown  that  the  same 
facts  apply  with  equal,  nay,  with  greater  force  to  the  case 
of  woman.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument.  If 
man  must  be  married,  woman  must  be  too ;  hence,  marriage 
is  the  natural  condition  of  life.  A  thousand  considerations 
might  be  brought  to  strengthen  this  position  if  it  needed 
them.  Take  one — the  almost  universal  fact  that  those  who 
have  no  families  of  their  own,  contrive  to  make  up  the  d€* 
ficiency  as  best  they  can.  If  a  family  lack  children,  sonde 
C* 
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liomeless  ob€  is  talen  in  to  supply  that  lack,  often  from  mo- 
tives of  benevokncev  but  oftener  because  the  want  is  felt 
The  single  man«  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  if  his 
heart  is  not  entirely  withered,  will  adopt  as  his  own  some 
brother's  or  sister's,  or  even  a  stranger's  family,  not  simply 
to  do  them  good  but  because  the  outgoing  of  bis  heart  de- 
mands  it  80  of  the  unmanied  woman*  By  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural necessity  she  casts  in  her  lot  with  some  family  and 
makes  their  fortune  her  own.  These  and  kindred  facta  shoir 
the  strength  of  the  domestic  tendency  in  man  and  woman, 
and  in  malting  out  the  division  of  labor  it  is  safe  to  assume 
marriage  and  the  family  arrangement  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. 

It  can  not  be  neccessaiy  then  even  to  affirm  that  home  is 
woman's  domain,  the  centre  of  her  influence.  I  duabt 
whether  this  fact  has  ever  been  seriously  questioned.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  sexesare  to  divide  the  duties  of  home 
equally  between  them,  and  that  the  one  has  the  same  kind 
of  responsibility  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  the  other 
has.  I  would  not,  of  course,  imply  that  man's  influence  is 
•  not  to  be  felt  at  home  as  well  as  woman's,  but  I  do  intend 
to  say  that  woman's  chief  reaponsibilities  lie  here,  that  this 
is  especially  her  sphere  and  that  Avhen  she  acts  well  her 
part,  these  home  duties  are  well  performed.  There  may  he 
other  objects  of  interest  and  eflbrt  to  her,  but  these  are  in- 
cidental and  must  hold  a  second  place.  The  claims  of  the 
household  are  paramount,  all  other  things  are  secondary. 
It  is  plain  that  matters  at  home  and  abroad  which  each  fam- 
ily must  attend  to,  will  be  better  managed  with  a  divi>ioa 
into  in-door  and  out-door  duties.  If  man  and  woman 
were  precisely  alike  in  all  their  tendencies  and  relations,  it 
-would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  make  this  division 
of  labor  and  let  the  life  of  each  be  devoted  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  departments.  Each  field  is  wide  enough  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  human  powers,  and  a  life  tone  only 
is  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellence  In 
either. 

Such  is  the  division  of  labor  whicli  the  Creator  has  made, 
and  by  such  means  has  he  made  it,  that  the  race  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  in  the  ^matter.  The  man  and  wo- 
man  who  unite  their  interests  and  fortunes  in  marriage, 
never  think  it  necessary  to  arrange  between  them  what  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  firm  shall  devolve  on  each,  who  shall  be 
the  in-door  ai^d  who  the  out-door  partner.    The  theory  of 
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the  matter  is  forever  settled^  and  if  ever  a  practical  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  it  pertains  to  the  limits  of  each  sphere, 
"where  in-door  duties  terminate,  and  where  out-door  duties 
begin.  The  Creator  has  settled  the  matter  and  settled  it  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  parties^  so  that  each  tikes  the  place  as- 
signed without  dreaming  of  a  question.  If  the  household 
arrangement  is  the  natural  order,  then  woman  is  the  natural 
house-keeper.  Every  peculiarity  of  her  nature  fits  her  for 
thi:^.  There  is  not  a  particular  in  which  her  constitution 
differs  from  man'n,  which  does  not  find  its  meaning  and  its 

Iiurpose  here«  She  is  the  mother  of  the  children,  and  the 
aws  of  maternity  and  her  maternal  nature  make  it  ahsurd 
and  impossible  that  she  should  be  much  abroad.  The  facts, 
to  which  I  need  only  refer,  make  home  the  sphere  of  wo- 
man, both  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and  absolute  necessity. 
This  one  consideration  has  forever  settled  the  t{uestion« 
There  are  others  still.  The  child  looks  to  the  mother  as 
naturally  for  the  rarfy  guidance  of  its  mind  and  heart  as  for 
its  early  food,  and  it  is  doing  violence  to  nature  to  deprive 
it  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  nature  has  fitted  her  equally 
for  each  of  these  duties.  Woman  has  a  delicate  phystical 
constitution — hence  she  is  unfitted  for  the  rougher  duties  of 
life,  and  by  that  same  peculiarity  she  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  duties  of  home.  Her  softer  hand  is  the  support  of 
childhood,  and  her  gen  tier  form  and  motion  the  charm  of  do- 
mestic life.  She  has  a  voice  of  far  less  compass  than  that  of 
man,  but  not  less  powerful.  It  reaches  not  so  readily  the 
ear,  but  more  readily  the  heart.  It  was  made  for  the  fireside 
and  not  for  the  forum.  It  is  decidedly  agreeable  in  its  natu- 
ral use  with  the  circle  at  home,  but  unpleasant  and  even 
painful  when  strained. for  a  wider  auditory.  Woman  has 
an  active  sensibility,  and  she  needs  it  as  the  guide  of  child- 
hood, and  the  minister  of  suffering.  Childish  wants  and 
sorrows  are  not  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  They  appeal 
to  the  heart  An  angel's  intellect  is  less  valuable,  as  the  de- 
pendence of  chil4hood,  than  the  mother's  heart.  But  the 
same  sensibility  which  fits  for  domestic  life  disqualifies  for 
the  harsher  struggles  of  the  world.  Woman's  peculiar  per- 
ceptions and  tastes,  in  dress  and  manners,  fit  her  admirably 
for  the  detail  of  private  and  social  life.  But  of  these  things 
individually  our  time  will  not  allow  us  to  speak.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  point  in  question  is  too  obvious  for  argu- 
ment. It  onl^  needs  a  statement.  Whatever  else  may  de- 
volve on  woman,  the  care  of  home  is  her  peculiar  vocation. 
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But  here  a  multittkle  of  qaestions  press  upon  u^,  as  to  the 
limits  of  woman's  sphere.  If  home,  as  all  admit,  be  her  pe- 
culiar care,  still  has  she  not  more  to  do  with  the  bustling 
world  than  has  been  irenerally  allowed  her?  Are  there  not 
duties  of  a  more  public  nature  which  fall  properly  to  her 
lot  ?  On  some  of  these  points  I  shall  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  perhaps  rashly — 1  trust  candidly.  The  question 
then  is  not  what  can  woman  do,  but  what  can  she  properly 
dot  It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  woman  can  do,  and 
has  done  almost  all  things  which  fall  within  the  ran^e  of 
human  power.  In  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  world,  she  has  accomplished  feats  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  proudest  works  of  the  race.  In  the  comely  and 
the  uncomely,  the  noble  and  the  base,  she  has  born  her  part. 
With  the  German  emigrant  of  our  own  land,  she  gt*aces  the 
.  harvest  field  with  her  presence,  and  "  follows  the  cradle,** 
day  in  and  day  out.  With  the  Indian  of  the  western  forest, 
she  performs  all  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  litej*ally  bears 
house  and  household  on  her  shoulders.  With  the  Amazons 
of  other  days  she  has  donned  the  warrior's  helm,  and  met 
the  foe  upon  the  field  of  blood.  With  the  martjTs  of  the 
early  time  she  has  embraced  the  stake  and  the  faggot,  and 
rejected  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  feith.  With  the  women 
of  Galilee  she  has  stood  by  the  Savior  when  bold  men  fled, 

*^L\Bi  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  frave." 
With  the  Spartan  mother  she  has  stifled  her  maternal  heart, 
and  bid  her  son  return  from  war  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse.  With 
Charlotte  Corday  she  has  nourished  the  flame  bf  patriotism 
in  her  bo^om,and  enacted  the  Brutus  alone  and  unsustained. 
With  Elizabeth  of  England,  she  has  held  the  scepter  with  a 
steady  hand,  and  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
against  a  clamorous  people/  With  Madame  Roland  she  has 
mounted  the  tribune  where  Danton  and  Robespierre  fal- 
tered, and  calmly  answered  for  herself  in  the  face  of  the 
most  turbulent  assembly  the  sun  ever  looked  upon.  With 
the  furies  of  the  reign  of  terror,  sh&  has  caught  the 
purple  stream  flowing  warm  from  the  guillotine  and 
quaffed  it  like  a  goblet  of  claret.  With  Theroigne  de  Meri- 
court,  she  has  laid  aside  the  apparel  of  her  sex,  and  with  a 
mu-fket  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  sabre  on  the  other,  and  a 
belt  hung  with  pistols,  astride  a  cannon,  she  has  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  demons.  She  has  ascended  the 
heights  of  science  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  enjoys  the  d«r- 
tinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in  the  world  that  call 
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read  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place.  With  Mrs.  He- 
mans  and  many  others,  she  has  wrought  for  herself  a  diadem 
from  the  choicest  gems  of  poesy  and  romance.  With  Abby 
Kelly  she  has  mounted  the  rostrum  in  angry  debate,  and 
shaken  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces.  With  a  mulli- 
tude,  unnamed  on  earth  out  known  above,  she  has  per- 
formed the  high  duties  of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother^ 
and  gone  to  receive  her  reward.  There  is  scarce  a  field  in 
the  wide  range  of  human  effort,  in  which  woman  has  not,  in 
some  character  or  other,  been  conspicuous,  unless  it  be  in 
the  matter  of  metaiphysical  science.  I  have  inquired  for 
her  successful  labors  in  this  direction,  and  a  friend  who  can 
be  trusted  for  such  statistics  afllirms  that  they  are  not.  Here 
then  is  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  female  fame  unoccupied.  It 
will  not  always  be  so.  Some  metaphysical  Minerva  will  lay 
claim  to  it.  With  this  view  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  setting  limits  to  woman*s  sphere 
from  any  lack  of  confidence  in  ner  ability.  ^ 

The  first  practical  question  which  meets  us  is.  Are  the 
learned  professions  as  naturally  open  to  woman  as  to  manT 
Should  she  pursue  a  course  of  education  with  the  view  of 
entering  these  ?  Let  the  question  be  understood.  Probably 
not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  the  human  family  is  needed  in 
these  professions,  or  can  be  sustained  or  furnished  with 
work.  Shall  half  of  these  be  from  the  female  sex  ? — or  is 
such  a  station  as  rational  an  object  of  effort  in  woman  as  in 
n>an  ?  Take  the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  Can  woman  occupy 
these  stations  to  an  equal  extent  with  manf  The  answer 
must  be.  No,  for  two  general  reasons:  it  is  improper  and 
impossible.  The  impropriety  consists  in  this,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  race — a  sentiment  which  is 
natural,  and  which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  proper 
and  the  improper.  This  sentiment  may  have  been  eradicated 
in  particulat"  cases,  but  the  race  can  never  lose  it.  It  is  a 
thing  positively  disagreeable  to  both  sexes  to  see  a  woman 
a  public  character.  With  few  exceptions,  woman  shrinks 
from  it,  and  man  can  not  but  loathe  it.  Thus  we  are  made. 
Some  call  the  sentiment  a  prejudice — weak  and  unworthy 
of  man  or  woman.  Then  is  the  sentiment  which  clothes 
the  race  a  prejudice — and  indeed  the  last  assertion  might  be 
sustained  on  stronger  grounds,  for  the  demand  for  clothing 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  fall.  When  one  of  these 
sentiments  is  obUterated,  the  other  may  be,  and  it  is  just  as 
rational  to  make  war  upon  one  as  upon  the  other.    That 
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some  men  and  some  ivomen  have  trampled  on  ibis  feelmg, 
is  no  argument  against  its  existence,  for  some  men  and 
women  too,  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  have  been 
constrained  to  present  themselves  unclothed  in  public  assein- 
blies,  to  testify  their  view  of  the  naked  condition  of  an 
apostate  church.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  outrage  upon 
nature  is  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  1  do 
believe  it  is  as  real.  The  reason  why  we  are  so  made  as  to  dis- 
like to  see  woman  a  public  character,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  general  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  be.  The  impossi- 
bility arises  from  her  relation  to  the  fa|pily  interest  as  before 
referred  to.  If  you  can  contrive  how  a  woman  can  be  a 
respectable  wife  and  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
spectable public  character,  you  will  solve  a  problem  which 
has  never  yet  been  solved.  Grant  that  she  could  be  either 
with  equal  propriety,  yet  to  be  the  two  at  once,  may  be  set 
down  among  impossibilities.  All  the  considerations  which 
make  woman  the  natural  house-keeper,  forbid  her  appear- 
ing in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar.  Let  it  be  regarded  as  a  set* 
tied  question  that  woman  is  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  home, 
and  it  is  at  once  settled  that  she  can  not  perform  the  duties 
of  a  public  profession.  To  succeed  in  a  profession  is  the 
labor  of  a  life.  The  brief  intervals  which  a  wife  and 
mother  could  devote  to  it  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to, 
success. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  women  devote  themselves 
to  a  single  life,  and  thus  find  leisure  to  prosecute  a  profes- 
sion 7  The  .very  suggestion  is  a  yielding  of  the  point  at 
once.  If  to  pursue  n  profession,  women  must  remain  unmar- 
ried, then  no  profession  will  ever  be  sustained  by  women. 
The  world  will  never  entrust  a  profession  to  any  class  of 
celibates,  male  or  female,  nor  will  any  large  class  of  persons 
devote  themselves  to  celibacy  for  the  sake  of  a  profession.  Let  a 
woman  have  completed  her  education  preparatory  to  public 
life.  She  will  then  have  a  favorable  offer  of  marriage.  I  do 
not  say  that  she  will  accept,  but  if  she  is  wise  she  will.  To 
make  the  case  as  favorable  as  possible,  let  her  maiTy  a  man 
who  is  entering  the  same  profession  with  herself,  so  that  it 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  business  copartnership. 
At  first  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  which  ts  the  active  and 
which  the  silent  partner;  but  let  household  responsibili- 
ties multiply,  and  as  sure  as  nature  is  not  a  falsehood,,  the 
woman  will  leave  the  study  and  the  office  to  her  husband, 
and  assume  to  herself  the  oversight  of  the  parlor,  the  nur»> 
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ery  and  the  kitchen,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  choice  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  Sincf  such  is  woman's  necessity, 
Heaven  in  mercy  has  withheld  a  taste  for  public  life  and 
given  her  a  taste  for  private  life,  and  has  implanted  deep  in 
the  human  soul  the  sentiment  which  approves  of  the 
necessity. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  insist  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
woman's  voice,  which  disqualifies  her  for  public  speaking, 
and  yet  it  might  be  insisted  on  with  unanswerable  force. 

But  the  question  recurs.  Are  there  not  women  of  mas'^.u- 
line  minds  and  aggressive  tendencies,  like  Abby  Kelly  and 
Harriet  Martineau  and  Madame  Roland,  to  whom  the  pub- 
lic professions  should  be  open.  1  answer.  If  there  are  such 
women  who  can  not  be  satisfied  in  domestic  life  they  are 
exceptions,  and  the  question  is  at  once  reduced  to  one  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  The  matter  is  no  longer 
one  of  woman's  rights,  but  of  the  rights  of  certain  peculiar 
women — exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws.  A  woman 
should  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  such  tendencies, 
nor  should  she  readily  admit  herself  an  exception,  lam 
well  persuaded  that  these  exceptions  are  far  more  rare  than 
they  are  generally  thought.  Among  the  many  that  are  in- 
terested  in  this  so-called  reform  you  will  find  very  few  that 
dream  of  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  •The  thought  of  engaging  in  public 
life  they  never  cherish,  but  they  contend  that  if  M'iss  So-and- 
so  wishes  to  become  a  public  speaker,  she  ought  to  have  the 
privilege.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  woman  to  ba  such  an  ex- 
ception. If  she  represses  hef*  tendencies,  it  will  be  a  con- 
stant self-denial.  If  she  follows  her  tendencies,  she  must 
run  athwjirt  the  common  sentiment  of  the  world,  and  meet 
rebuff  and  calumny  where  sympathy  and  co-operation  are 
moit  needed.  If  the  world  greatly  required  such  a  sacri- 
fice, it  ought  to  be  cheerfully  made,  but  where  the  only  ne- 
cessity lies  in  one's  own  nature,  and  that  nature  an  excep- 
tion, a  woman  may  well  excuse  herself  from  the  thankless 
task.  If  to  exert  a  public  influence  is  a  woman's  passion, 
let  her  seize  the  pen,  and  relieve  her  heart.  For  the  love 
of  personal  notoriety  in  man  or  woman  I  have  no  re^^pect. 

But  are  there  not  emergencies  when  women  may  forget 
the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  and  tha  nicer  sentiments  of 
the  race,  and  ru^h  to  the  rescue  7  Unquestionably  there  are. 
When  those  buildings  were  burnt  on  the  corner,  ladies  ne- 
glected the  considerations  of  health  and  ordinary  propriety, 
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and  passed  the  buckets  with  a  ready  hand.  This  was  as  U 
should  be.  But  for  ladies  to  organize  a  company^and  drag 
a  fire-engine  about  the  streets  for  the  sakeot  being  prepared 
for  such  emergencies,  would  be  quite  a  different  affair. 
Emergencies  may  arise  in  which  woman  should  lift  her  voice 
in  public,  but  to  institute  a  system  of  education  or  an  order  of 
things  mainly  to  qualify  her  for  such  emergencies,  Is  absurd. 
The  emergency  itself  affords  the  best  aid  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty.  Nothing  can  be  an  emergency  of  which 
we  are  forewarned,  or  which  exists  as  a  constant  and  per- 
manent fact.  That  the  world  needs  light,  is  not  an  emer- 
gency. The  same  fact  has  always  existed.  No  such  re&^n 
can  justify  woman  for  appearing  either  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  bar,  or  on  the  public  stand. 

But  shall  not  woman  qualify  herself  for  public  life  that  she 
may  administer  to  assemblies  of  her  own  sex  ?  Such  occa- 
sions are  rare.  The  greater  part  pf  the  public  instruction 
which  the  race  needs,  is  better  given  to  both  sexes  together. 
It  is  scarce  necessary  that  a  class  of  public  speakers  should 
be  educated  for  this  sole  end.  If  a  woman  should  feel  called 
to  such  a  mission,  the  way  should  be  open  for  her,  and  so 
it  is. 

But  does  not  liberty  of  conscience  belong  to  woman  T  If 
a  sense  of  duty  impels  her  to  engage  in  public  speaking, 
may  she  not  do  it  ?  Undoubtediy4|she  should  follow  her 
conscience ;  but  let  her  not  mistake  the  principle  which  says 
iwillf  for  that  which  says  I  ought.  The  question  is  not 
what  an  unenlightened  conscience  may  dictate,  but  what  in 
itself  is  right  and  proper. 

But  what  was  Anna  the  prophetess,  and  what  were 
Philip's  "  four  daughters  that  did  prophesy  ?  "  I  confess  1 
do  not  know.  If  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but 
of  peace,"  and  if  '*  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets,"  then  the  strong  presumption  is,  that  they 
were  not  public  speakers.  But  if  they  were,  these  isola- 
ted casei(,  under  special  inspiration,  no  more  prove  that  pub- 
lic speaking  is  a  rational  object  of  woman's  effort,  than  the 
fact  that  Deborah  was  a  warrior  under  a  similar  inspiration, 
proves  that  women  should  establish  a  military  academy 
and  train  themselves  for  the  tented  field.  Paul  doubtless 
understood  the  case  of  Anna  and  of  Philip's  four  daughters. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  saying,  •'  Let  your  wo- 
men keep  silence  in-  the  churches."  Thus  much  for  the 
clerical  and  the  legal  professions. 
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> 
The  argument  from  propriety  does  not  apply  as  trtrongly 
to  the  professions  of  medicine  and  of  teaching.  Indeed 
these  pursuits,  in  some  particulars,  seem  very  appropriate  to- 
women.  Yet  the  argument  from  necessity  applies  with  al- 
most equal  strength.  Either  of  these  professions  is  the 
work  of  a  life.  If  a  woman  marries,  nature  imposes  on  her 
another  woric  for  life*  The  two  burdens  can  never  be  sus- 
tained together.  To  engage  then  in  either  of  these  pursuits 
for  life,  dooms  woman  to  celibacy.  It  could  scarce  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  or  dutv  for  a  woman  to  devote  herself  to  a 
single  life  for  the  sake  of  either  of  these  professions ;  but 
having  chosen  a  single  life  .for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  her  engaging  in  these  pursuits. 
There  have  always  been  and  there  always  will  be  female 
physicians  and  female  teachers,  but  the  burden  of  neither 
of  these  professions  can  ever  be  sustained  by  women.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  world  should  be  supplied  with  well 
ordered  families  than  with  female  physicians  and  female 
teachers.  The  principal  demand  for  female  teachei:s  is  (or 
the  instruction  of  children.  This  work  is  well  appropriat- 
ed to  young  women  who  do  not  make  it  their  profession  or 
engage  in  it  for  life.  There  are  always  enough  to  do  the 
work  in  the  intervab  of  their  own  education  or  in  their 
early  years  before  entering  upon  higher  responsibilities. 

Another  question  meets  us.  Is  it  not  important  that  wo- 
man's sphere  should  be  extended  by  opening  to  her 
many  of  the  trades  and  occupations  now  monopolized  by 
man  ?  The  argument  runs  thus.  Woman's  wages  are  op- 
pressively low.  The  reason  is  that  the  field  of  her  opera- 
tions is  too  narrow.  Open  to  her  other  pursuits,  and  th^ 
Erice  of  her  labor  would  increase  as  the  demand  for  that 
ibor  should  increase.  Let  her  have  the  control  of  the 
printing  office,  the  tailor's  shop,  several  varieties  of  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  establi^shments,  and  she  would 
then  be  comparatively  independent.  This  argument  ap- 
plies  chieflv  to  our  cities,  and  is  extended  in  the  following 
manner.  I'he  inadequacy  of  woman's  wages  to  furnish  the 
necessaries  of  life,  constitutes  her  great  temptation  to  vice^ 
When  a  life  of  virtue  brings  poverty  and  suffering  and  un- 
requited toil,  and  a  life  of  vice  affords  ease  and  luxury  and 
wages  without  work,  the  temptation  is  too  great.  Our 
cities  can  not  be  purified  until  this  great  cause  of  impurity 
be  removed.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this 
argument,  and  local  and  temporary  changes  in  this  respect 
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Ijnigbt  be  an  Improvement ;  but  no  great  or  general  change  is 
probable  or  desirable.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hirct 
and  it  is  desirable  that  woman  should  receive  according  to 
the  work  she  does.  This  must  and  will  come  to  pass.  But 
it  is  not  desirable  that  woman  should  be  driven  to  these 
trades  to  make  her  living.  The  world  can  not  afford  such 
an  outlay.  The  only  condition  upon  which  woman  can  oo 
cupy  these  trades  is,  that  she  should  relinquish  her  natural 
field  of  labor,  the  family  circle,  and  leave  her  natural  duties 
entirely  undone.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  family  interert 
should  thus  be  sacrificed.  Nor  can  any  such  employ- 
ment be  committed  to  women.  It  is  the  work  of  a  life  to 
carry  on  a  trade  and  attain  the  highest  excellence  and  suc- 
cess. Let  a  woman  undertake  for  example  the  business  of 
printing,  and  when  prosperity  crowns  her  efforts,  her  hand 
will  be  solicited  and  she  will  exchange  her  labor  for  more 
congenial  employments.  So  it  should  be — so  it  will  be. 
Women  will  enter  these  departments  of  labor  and  find  em- 
ployment, but  they  can  not  aspire  to  the  more  profitable 
stations  in  them,  because  to  attain  these  is  the  work  of  a 

,  life  and  is  inconsistent  with  marriage,  an  arrangement  more 
important  to  the  race  than  even  the  art  of  printing.  There 
Is  some  derangement  in  society  when  women  in  large  num- 
bers, are  obliged  to  resort  to  permanent  occupations  of  this 
kind  to  secure  a  livelihood.  Where  such  an  unnatural  state 
of  things  exists,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  get  employ- 
ment and  adequate  wages.  But  my  idea  of  well-ordered 
society  is  far  different  from  this.  My  expectation  is  that  as 
society  advances,  instead  of  finding  more  women  in  such 
stations  we  shall  find  fewer.  Those  who  now  look  in  vain  for 
employment  shall  find  a  home.  In  proportion  as  vice  is  check*^ 
ed,  families  will  multiply ;  and  as  families  multiply,  vice  will 
be  checked.  The  wages  of  women  will  then  be  raised;  not 
by  furnishing  more  varied  employments  for  women,  but  by 

'  diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  need  such  employment. 
That  form  of  society  is  not  most  favorable  to  virtue  where 
women  have  ample  employment,  if  that  employment  sep- 
arates them  from  the  privileges  and  duties  of  home.  Of 
all  instrumentalities  aside  from  religion,  the  family  influence 
is  most  potent  in  favor  of  virtue.  We  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  France  and  Paris,  for  evidence  that  women  can 
be  properly  employed  as  artisans,  and  merchants.  The  ,ref- 
erence  is  unfortunate.  Of  all  countries  in  Christendom, 
France  has  suffered  most  from  a  lack  of  the  family  inAo-^ 
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ence,  and  of  all  cities  on  eartbi  Paris  has  been  most  deeply 
scourged  for  departing  frojn  this  great  law  of  nature.  NO| 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, such  a  disposal  of  female  labor  is  not  desirable.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  present  necessity  in  certain  localities, 
but  to  dream  of  thus  enlarging  woman's  sphere,  and  extend- 
ing her  usefulness  and  securing  her  independence,  is  a  sad 
mistake.  The  true  hope  of  woman  and  of  the  race  is  in  the 
extension  and  elevation  of  the  family  arrangement.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  will  not  meet  the  necessity,  and  anything 
above  it  does  not  exist  this  side  of  Eden — nor  even  there ; 
for  in  Eden  it  existed  in  its  perfection,  the  first  institution 
given  from  God  to  man. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  question  of  wonran's  rela- 
tions to  political  liTe.  Is  the  responsibility  of  voting  one  of 
woman's  rights  or  duties?  The  argument  in  favor  of 
woman's  voting,  stands  thus :  woman  is  a  human  being  to 
all  intents,  purposes  and  constructions  whatsoever.  She  is 
characterized  by  the  attributes,  and  sustains  the  interests 
common  to  the  race.  Half  of  the  responsibilities  of  society 
devolve  on  her.  She  is  a  subject  of  government,  and  de- 
pends on  it  for  her  welfare.  It  is  a  matter  of  as  much 
concern  to  her  that  our  civil  institutions  should  be  right  as 
to  any  one,  and  she  is  as  well  qualified  to  understand  what 
those  institutions  ought  to  be.  If  the  attributes,  the  respon- 
sibilities, the  interests  and  capabilities  common  to  the  race, 
confer  the  right,  and  impose  the  duty  of  voting,  then  to 
vote  is  both  woman's  right  and  duty.  Such,  in  substance, 
is  the  argument  of  Miss  Harriet  M artineau :  an^  no  one 
ever  stated  it  more  ably  than  she. 

I  grant,  at  the  outset,  each  and  all  of  the  facts  alleged, 
and  still  deny  that  any  or  all  of  these  can  make  it  one's  duty 
or  right  to  vote.  The  right  of  voting  is  not  inalienable — or 
one  of  our  natural  rights  inseparable  from  humanity.  It 
arises  with  circumstances,  and  ceases  with  circumstances* 
A  government  not  democratic  or  representative,  may  still 
be  legitimate.  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  sustain  such  a  govern- 
ment and  submit  to  its  laws,  and  yet  the  right  of  voting 
does  not  pertain  to  him.  There  are,  or  have  Been  states  of 
society  where  a  popular  government  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. A  monarchy  is.  certainly  legitimate  there,  and  yet 
who  has  the  right  of  voting  under  a  monarchy  ?  Take  a 
purely  democratic  government,  and  there  are  classes  of  per- 
sons here  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  humanity,  who 
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have  not  the  right  of  voting,  and  who,  as  all  acknowledge, 
flhoald  not  have.  There  are  minors,  or  those  who  have  not 
reached  a  certain  age  specified  in  the  law  of  the  Isind.  Now 
^ese  are  human  beings,  and  all  natural  rights  pertiun  to 
Aem.  Many,  before  they  reach  this  lawful  age,  are  as  wed 
qualified  ^to  exercise  the  ri^t  of  suCfhige  as  their  elders ;  and 
yet  the  good  of  the  whole  requires  that  they  should  not 
Tote,  and  therefbre  they  have  no  right  to  vote ;  for  no  one 
has  a  right  to  do  what  it  is  not  best  should  be  done.  It  it 
y^ht  that  foreigners  should  be  excluded  from  the  polls  until 
they  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  learn  the  genius  rf 
the  government  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  and 
yet  many  of  these  are  as  honest  and  as  capable  as  the  best 
crf'men.  I  adduce  these  histances  to  show  that  the  right  of 
voting  depends  on  circumstances,  that  it  pertains  to  some, 
and  to  some  it  does  not  pertain. 

There  are  reasons  why  woman  should  not  vote :  not  be- 
cause she  has  not  interests  that  government  must  provide  for; 
not  because  she  has  not  equal  responsibilities  wrtn  man;  not 
bi^cause  she  is  not  capable :  all  tnese  points  are  conceded. 
The  reasons  are :  she  is  not  to  be  a  public  character ;  her 
own  taste  and  the  world's  taste  are  against  it ;  voting  will 
make  her  a  public  character.    But  all  men  that  vote  are  not 
public  characters.  True,  but  all  are  liable  to  be.    Woman 
is  not  to  hold  office;  and  yet  the  offices  must  go  with  the 
votes.    It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thinff  for  a  class  of 
persons  to  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  still  have  no  right 
to  office.     The  two  things  must  go  together.     In  puUic 
conventions,  where  women  vote,  women  are  put  on  business 
committees,  appointed  moderators  and  secretaries.    This  is 
tfle  natural  result.     So  would  it  be  in  the  affiiirs  of  state, 
fneed  not  stop  to  argue  the  question  in  respect  to  viroman's 
holding  office.     The  thing  is  too  unnatural  to  be  dreamed 
of.    But  the  votinff  itself  is  improper  for  woman.     Hie 
polls  are  not  her  place.     I  can  not  prove  it ;  flie  ultimate 
appeal  must  be  to  unperverted  taste.     On  that  taste  the 
customs  of  society  are  built.      What,  up  to  this  day,  has 
lEept  woman  from  the  polls  T     Is  it  the  barbarous  love  of 
power  on  the  part  of  man  ? — a  fear  that  if  the  right  of  sof- 
ttage  were  extended  to  woman,  she  would  "wrest  Aat  povhir 
from  htm  T    I  have  heard  such  such  reasons  assigned.    The 
thought  is  absurd.    A  regard  to  the  sex  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  his  breath.    His  self-respect  requires  that  he  should  give 
woman  the  preference.     Ifo  one  to  whom  we  tfaiiik  of  «p>- 
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frying  the  name  man,  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  dhoblige 
himtelf  toshow  his  respect  for  woman.  How  is  it  that  while 
tie  confers  on  her  the  best  of'bther  things,  he  withholds  this 
inestimable  privilege  ?  Has  there  been  a  ^reat  caucus  orf 
the  uairersal  mule  sex,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  perpe- 
trate this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  woman  !  No  such  thing. 
Jiature  did  the  work  before  men  were  bom.  It  is  not  man, 
but  nature,  that  stands  at  the  polh,  and  bids  woman  keep 
eway ;  and  "though  you  drive  dut nature  with  a  pitch-fork, 
«heNI  come  back  again."  Men  and  women  may  combine, 
«md  hold  a  caucus,  ai|d  vote  nature  down ;  she'll  not  stay 
down. 

There  are  reasons  why  woman  should  not  vote  aside  from 
the  intrinsic  hnpropriety.  It  brings  the  excitement  and  anW 
mosities  of  political  life  to  our  homes  and  fire^des.  Either 
the  man  and  his  wife  will  a^ree  in  their  political  views 
ol"  they  will  not  agree.  If  they  agree,  then  parties 
will  stand  as  they  now  stand.  The  number  of  votes  may 
be  doubled;  but  what  object  would  be  gained?  If  there 
should  be  a  political  difference  in  the  family,  the  result 
would  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  or  salutary.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  iU  The  husband  and  wife  may 
differ  in  tbeir  political  views  when  the  woman  do^s  not 
vote;  bttt  that  difference  has  not  the  same  point  and 
edge  as  when  they  stand  together  at  the  polls,  and  commit 
themselves  by  their  votes  in  open  opposition  to  each  other. 
You  may  say  they  ought  to  respect  each  other's  opinions, 
and  agree  to  disagree.  So  they  ought,  but  the  temptation 
h  too  strong :  it  would  be  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  into 
the  family  circle.  I  do  not  pre^rent  this  as  a  sufficient  reason 
^r  denying  to  woman  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  as  one  of 
(he  favora^  results  of  the  pf  e^ent  order  of  things  and  as  an 
evidence  that  it  is  the  order  of  nntnf e;  Political  strife  run* 
high  etityugh,  ttii  its  influetice  is  vnde  enough,  without  our 
opening  to  it  the  penetralia  of  o^ur  homes,  and  enshrinhig  ft 
•moog  our  hoi^eholJ  lireanires. 

Bort  it  is  afrgued  that  Woman's  influence  Is  what  is  needed 
to  check  the  extra vagattcies;o^  party  strife,  And  remove  from 
mlidc^  its  <!boafseness  and  bitterness.  True,  it  is  needed. 
But  that  hyflaei^e  ceAses  tb  beWbnka^n^s  iriftueneie.  When  she 
become^  a  j^rty  iti  the  conflict,  ahd  elbows  her  way  lo 
th«  polls.  Woni^an^s  ihlluet'rce  is  potent  and  salutary  in  its 
plaeis,  but  ont  of  that  place  it  is  the  coarsest  of  vulgar  things. 
The  qnestaon  whether  wcunaa^  lidAience  ytovid  bt  bappy 
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in  political  life  depends  entirely  upon  the  previous  i|Qestkm 
whether  political  life  is  woman's  place. 

Those  who  urge  this  argument,  are  ignorant  alike  of  his* 
tory  and  of  human  nature.  The  most  dai^eroos  thing  in 
personal  diiSferences,  is  nerves.  Differences  never  result  it 
quarrels  and  animosities  without  the  aid  of  nerves.  These 
are  the  combustibles  which  the  friction  inflames.  It  Is  well 
agreed  that  woman  is  more  highly  endowed  with  nerves 
than  man,  and  a  personal  collision  is  to  her  a  greater  evik 
Let  me  inquire,  with  all  deference  to  woman,  whether  con* 
tests  in  which  women  are  the  principal  parties,  are  wont  to 
be  conducted  with  less  bitterness  and  hate,  and  with  mors 
coolness,  reason  and  decency.  The  question  may  seem  un« 
gallant,  but  when  truth  is  at  stake,  it  must  be  asked  and  an^ 
swered  too.  Experience  on  this  point  is  uniform  and  unde* 
viating.  Excitements  which  distract  churches  and  neigh« 
borhoods  and  families,  are  intense  and  fatal  in  proportion  as 
women  are  involved  in  them.  The  reasons  are  complicated^ 
The  leading  reason  is  that  woman  possesses  a  wanner  sensi* 
bility,  and  kindles  n>ore  easily  than  man  with  his  cooler 
temperament.  This  is  woman's  highest  charm,  but  consti* 
lutes  her  strong  temptation  in  personal  collision.  Another 
reason  is  that  men  under  such  influences  become  unnatural* 
ly  excited.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  In- 
fluence, the  extraordinary  one  which  arises  from  sympathy 
wiUi  their  wives.  Men  can  often  bear  a  direct  assault  with 
tolerable  firmness,  but  when  a  woman  appeals  to  them  with 
trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye,  they  think  they  do  well  to 
be  angry  in  her  cause.  Samson  was  strong  before  the 
Philistines,  but  he  yielded  his  locks  to  Delilah.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  when  women  become  interested  in  a  quarrel, 
then  the  exciting  cause  is  constantly  operating.  A  man 
does  not  escape  the  tempest  by  retiring  to  his  home.  That 
home  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  rest  and  repose  of  the  spirit. 
He  ought  to  find  there  that  which  shall  quiet  a  perturbed 
heart,  and  recall  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will ;  but 
if  instead  he  meets  an  influence  which  shall  urge  him  on 
more  strongly  in  the  conflict,  then  you  may  as  weU  enthrone 
Turmoil  at  once,  and  make  contention  the  great  end  of  life. 
1  will  not  specify :  let  each  one  consult  his  own  experience, 
be  it  long  or  short  When  a  quarrel  enters  the  domestic 
sanctum,  and  interests  the  female  portion  of  a  neighborhood. 
Is  It  more  or  less  disastrous  7  Are  discussions  more  or  less  ex* 
citing  in  which  woman  largely  participates?    To  take  <me 
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instancey  was  that  a  week  of  remarkable  quiet  and  delibera* 
tioQ  and  healthful  feeling  when  Abby  Kelly  was  the  pre^ 
sidinff  genius  in  a  public  discussion  here?  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  presenting  her  as  a  fair .  specimen  of  female 
character.  She  is  a  specimen  of  what  woman  becomes  when 
out  of  her  place.  Even  Stephen  Foster  owned  himself  out- 
done, and  acknowledged  that  his  wife  surpassed  him  in  the 
sharpness  of  her  words  and  the  bitterness  of  her  denuncia* 
tions.  Interrogate  history.  Its  answer  is  unambiguous. 
Read  the  records  of  the  revolutions  in  France.  Of  all  the 
outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated,  there  you  will  find 
those  the  most  loathsome  in  their  detail  in  which  women 
nmost  largely  participated.  Of  all  the  political  clubs  which 
d  isgraced  human  nature  by  their  orgies,  those  of  the  women 
are  most  conspicuous  there ;  and  the  crowning  mob  in  that 
city  of  mobs,  was  made  up  of  ten  thousand  women,  who 
went  out  to  Versailles  bent  upon  tearing  the  Queen  in 
pieces.  True,  these  were  not  respectable  women ;  but 
women  in  general  cease  to  be  respectable  when  they  tram- 
ple on  their  nature  and  forget  the  proprieties  of  their  sex. 
No,  instead  of  securing  a  healthful  influence  by  introducing 
this  new  element  into  politics,  you  will  heat  up  the  furnace 
of  political  strife  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be 
heated,  and  it  is  no  heavenly  form  that  will  be  seen  walking 
in  the  midit  of  the  fire. 

While  truth  requires  this  statement,  it  is  still  true,  that  of 
all  the  influences  which  tend  to  allay  excitements  and  quell 
the  storms  of  political  life,  the  influence  of  woman  stands  first 
and  foremost.  Without  this,  the  world  would  be  indeed  a 
Golgotha— ;a  place  of  skulls.  The  great  conservative  ele- 
ment of  society  is  the  family  arrangement.  If  the  world's 
strife  Is  ever  calmed,  and  wars  are  made  to  cease  from  under 
the  whole  heaven,  it  will  be  because  the  influence  of  home 
is  extended  and  elevated.  Upon  woman  devolves  the  great 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  b  her  character  and  power 
that  make  the  home. 

We  are  ready  then  for  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may 
be  woman's  right  or  duty,  an  active  participation  in  political 
life  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

But  is  not  great  injustice  done  by  such  an  arrangement? 
Ought  not  woman's  interests  to  be  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernment 7  They  are  represented,  and  just  as  well  as  if 
woman  deposited  the  vote  with  her  own  hand.  Woman 
has  no  interests  separate  from  the  interests  of  the  family. 
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and  of  that  family  the  man  is  the  proper  representative 
The  great  e/inedi  of  the  popular  vote  is  to  have  all  interestt 
represented  in  the  government.  This  is  secured  by  giving 
the  right  of soflrnge  to  every  male  orer  twenty-oneyears of 
age.  Children  are  not  wronged  thereby,  for  every  child  Is 
represented  by  his  father  or  his  guardian.  Women  are  not 
wronged  thereby,  for  every  woman  is  represented  by  t 
ifather,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son.  I  confess  that  my 
sympathies  have  never  been  moved  by  the  cry  ^t  has  beea 
raised  in  reference  to  woman's  disfranchisement.  When 
all  other  wrongs  have  been  redressed,  the  Millenhun  wiH 
come,  even  if  this  matter  should  not  be  to^nded.  Those 
who  have  mounted  this  Rozinante  of  reform,  will  find 
them59elves  riding  a  Gilpin  race, 
•♦  And  where  they  did  at  first  get  np,  Tliey  wffl  again  get  down.** 
Buft  some  reply,  if  all  these  things  be  true,  how  limited  is 
woman's  sphere,  and  how  contemptible  the  part  she  must 
act !  I  answer,  the  field  is  wide  enough  for  her  usetnlness, 
if  not  for  her  ambition.  If  her  ambition  Is  to  be  useful^ 
then  it  is  wide  enough  for  ambition  and  usefulness  both. 
There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  the  fancy  that  one's  use- 
fulness is  proportioned  to  his  notoriety.  Only  a  few  of  the 
human  family  can  be  noted,  but  are  they  all  doomed  to  a  lift 
of  uselessness  therefore  T  The  ideas  which  have  been  pre^ 
aented  do  not  limit  woman's  influence  but  they  pertain  to 
the  nuinner  in  which  that  influence  shall  be  exerted.  I  re- 
gard  home  as  her  donkiin,  because  any  other  plan  curlaib 
her  influence,  and  robs  the  world  of  the  good  vdiioh  she,  and 
no  other  being,  has  power  to  accomplish. 

Young  women  in  a  course  of  education,  and  before  en- 
tering upon  domestic  lite  as  principals,  sometimes  aspire  to 
{mbiic  stations,  upon  the  mistaken  notion  thatth^  more  pub- 
ic their  duties  are,  the  greater  good  they  do.  If  they  could 
engage  in  some  interesting  school,  or  become  au^oresses 
and  write  some  useful  booK,  they  would  feel  that  they  were 
not  living  in  vain  ;  but  to  spend  years  in  acquhing  an  educa- 
tion, and  then  to  bury  themselves  in  domestic  cares  foi^t- 
ten  and  unknown — the  prospect  is  too  dismal — better  to  dh 
at  once.  There  is  involved  in  this  a  great  misapprdiension 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  these  diflerent  occupations. 
A  young  woman  en^ged  in  teaching,  flatters  herself  that 
she  is  in  a  more  useful  station  than  her  sifter  who  has  tatefi 
her  place  in  the  family  circle.;  and  the  chief  ground  of  her 
judgment  is  that  she  is  brought  in   contact    with  niorb 
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minds.  Let  me  recommend  to  that  younff  woman,  after 
continuing  her  school  a  week,  to  leave  it  and  take  another  t 
and  thus  never  allow  herself  to  devote  more  than  a  week  to^ 
one  set  of  scholars,  A  further  improvement  would  be  to 
have  several  schools  in  operation  at  once,  nnd  devote  an 
hour  a  day  to  each.  Thus  her  sphere  of  influence  would 
he  greatly  extended,  and  the  number  of  minds  with  which 
she  comes  in  contact  greatly  multiplied.  Herein  lies  the  fal- 
lacy  in  all  such  reasonings.  The  amount  of  good  done  is 
measured  by  the  number  who  are  Influenced  ;  whereas  influ- 
ence has  depth  and  duration  as  well  as  superficial  extension* 
An  influence  to  be  deep  and  permanent,  and  all  Controlling, 
must  be  confined  to  a  few  objects.  God  has  given  power  to 
do  mortal  man  to  exert  a  permanent  and  all-controlling 
influence  over  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The 
stake  would  be  too  great.  He  has  given  to  each  the 
privilege  of  influencing  powerfully  a  few — or  of  influencing 
a  multitude  slightly.  We  have  then  this  choice — to  extend 
our  influence  superficially  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  depth,  or  to 
hmit  it  to  a  few  objects  and  make  it  permanent  and  con- 
,  trolling.  This  is  an  unvarying  principle,  and  apphed  to  all 
pursuits  from  the  fireside  to  the  throne. 

The  economy  of  the  Creator's  arrangements  is  a  matter 
of  universal  admiration.  How  hfippens  it  that  by  a  law  o( 
nature  such  narrow  limits  are  *8et  to  the  family  circl'e.  If 
woman  must  be  employed  at  home,  why  not  give  her  woii: 
according  to  her  strength,  ^d  make  each  family  a  congre- 
gation, where  she  might  preach  without  impropriety,  as 
every  mother  may  to  her  children?  You  answer,  food  and 
dothing  must  be  provided  for  their  bodies,  and  ev6ry  moth* 
er's  physical  powers  are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  endurance  to 
supply  these  material  wants.  I  ask  again,  wh  v  are  these 
.  powers  so  disproportioned  to  each  other  that  while  her  hands^ 
are  occu{^ed  her  mind  is  unemployed  7  Be  assured  thei^ 
is  no  such  want  of  adaptation.  The  mother  in  the  midst  of 
her  children  finds  her  heart  as  busy  as  her  hands — and  if 
she  possessed  an  an^^Pssoul  she  would  still  feel  only  compe'- 
tent  to  her  task.  Natui^^s  limits  to  the  fSeunily  record  tx^e 
i0vell  appointed,  with  a  (ireful  adjustn^ent  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  power  todo.  That  wile  and  mother  Wh<^  thinks 
her  household  carefa  beneath  her  capacity  dnd  fancies  that 
^  witel  nftadd  for  soiiKd  gteat  thiAg,  is  engaged  in  a  work  ftor 
above  her  powers,  not  merely  of  accomplishment,  but  even 
of  apprehension.    Let  her  eyes  be  opened  like  those  of  £3i- 
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aba^s  servant^  and  if  we  ever  hear  her  complain  again,  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  work  to  do  but  of  power  to  do  it. 

Of  all  human  influences  what  is  most  potent  in  forming 
character?  What  influence  has  been  most  important  to 
each  of  us  in  making  us  what  we  are?  The  unhesitating 
reply  is,  the  influence  of  home.  Ail  other  influences  com- 
bined will  not  compare  with  ihis  7  And  what  makes  hornet 
The  answer  is  just  as  clear — the  home  is  where  the  mother 
is,  whether  it  be  a  palace  or  a  prison.  Not  that  woman's 
influence  is  all  that  is  needed  there,  but  there  is  no  home 
without  it.  Who  was  Washington's  school  mistress  T 
Doubtless  a  worthy  dame.  I  never  heard  a  word  against 
her.  Who  was  his  preacher  ?  Musty  records  might  tell — 
nought  else  can.  But  Washington's  mother  is  as  immor* 
tal  as  her  son.  It  was  just  as  important  that  Washington 
should  have  a  mother  as  that  the  world  should  have  a  Wash- 
ington; and  the  work  of  being  Washington's  mother  was  as 
truly  exalted  as  that  of  being  Washington  himself. 

When  people  seek  for  distinction  and  immortality  they 
they  often  misjudge  as  widely  as  when  they  hunt  for  use- 
fulness. Ask,  who  built  the  pyramids?  and  even  hoary*head- 
ed  history  is  dumb  with  ignorance.  Inquire,  who  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  Savior's  head,  and  anointed  him  for 
his  burial  ?  and  millions  of  children's  voices  will  echo  the 
reply,  and  "wherever  this  gospel  is  preached  under  the 
whole  heaven  there  also  shall  that  which  this  woman  hath 
done  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

I  may  allude  to  the  life  of  the  mother  in  Israel  *  who  once 
dwelt  among  us,  and  whom  God  hath  lately  called  to  her  rest. 
Though  early  left  a  widow^  the  sole  dependence  of  her 
fiBitheness  children,  she  did  not  yield  to  desponden^  nor  re* 
pine  at  the  lot  which  Heaven  had  assigned  her.  Earnestly 
she  toiled  and  prayed  till  her  children  had  reached' maturity 
and  were  prosperously  settled  in  life — the  reward  of  her  ef- 
forts and  her  laith.  But  her  work  was  not  yet  done.  She 
came  among  us  to  stand  by  the  bed-side  of  her  dying  daugh*. 
ter,  and  opened  her  arms  to  receive  the  babes  that  the  moth- 
er might  die  in  peace.  She  went  in  and  out  among  us,  al- 
most the  impersonation  of  goodness  and  benevolence.  Her 
frentle  words  fell  softly  on  the  ear  of  sufieringand  hercheer- 
ul  countenance  gave  strength  to  the  faint-hearted.  There 
are  students  that  will  long  remember  the  hand  that  spread 
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their  couch  in  sickness  and  bathed  the  fevered  brow  as  none 
but  a  mother's  could.  They  will  mention  her  name  with 
gratitude  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children, 
when  names  more  prominent  have  been  forgotten.  We 
may  gather  lessons  from  her  life  and  from  her  death,  and 
"  being  dead  she  speaks."  Call  such  a  life  a'hard  one  if  you 
will,  but  oh,  call  it  not  a  useless  one,  lest  Heaven  in  wrath 
assign  to  others  the  work  which  you  have  no  heart  to  do. 

The  uneasiness  which  women  sometimes  feel  in  reference 
to  what  they  regard  as  their  contracted  sphere,  comes  if  at 
all,  in  early  life,  before  thev  can  well  understand  the  objects 
of  their  being.  Every  cultivated  human  soul  in  passing 
from  the  outward  tendencies  of  childhood  to  the  out- 
ward tendencies  of  maturer  years,  passes  through  what 
may  be  called  the  zero  point  of  its  activity — a  period  of 
Introversion.  The  soul  turns  in  upon  itself  and  in- 
quires, for  what  was  I  made?  It  becomes  conscious  of 
powers  which  ally  it  to  the  Infinite — of"  thoughts  that  wan- 
der through  eternity,"  and  begins  to  demand  an  object  upon 
which  those  powers  and  thoughts  may  be  employed.  The 
young  man  easily  finds  that  object.  The  busy  world  opeus 
a  thousand  piths  before  him.  But  woman's  work  is  all  un- 
seen. Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation. The "  lo  here,"  the  "  lo  there,"  is  apt  to  be  a 
false  announcement — an  ignis  fatuus  gleaming  through  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  our  imperfect  social  state,  rather 
than  the  calm  and  steady  light  which  leads  woman  to  her 
home.  The  more  strongly  a  young  woman  feels  the  want 
of  an  object  for  life,  the  more  she  is  tempted  to  embrace 
some  modern  notion  of  woman's  sphere,  if  it  presents 
that  object  in  a  more  tangible  form. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  institution  is,  that  the  sexes  are  ed- 
ucated together.  It  is  a  peculiarity  with  which  we  could 
not  dispense.  The  reciprocal  influence  is  salutary  and  ele- 
vating. The  temptations  from  within  and  without,  to  which 
one  is  exposed  in  passing  through  a  course  of  education,  are 
thus  greatly  diminished,  and  the  advantages  are  greatly  in- 
creased. If  there  be  any  evil  to  which  we  are  liable  in  pur- 
iBuance  of  this  plan,  may  it  not  be  this — a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  young  women  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
which  Heaven  has  appointed  them  7  This  may  be  only  a 
fancy  of  my  own,  but  the  thought  has  at  times  occurred  to  me. 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  evil  will  become  marked,  or  extended. 
Nature  is  stronger  than  a  false  idea.    The  dapger  i^  not  thttf 
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any  false  notion  on  this  point  will  become  generaHy  preva- 
knly  but  that  in  particular  cases  the  misapprehension  may 
lead  in  a  wrong  direction  and  end  in  disappointment  and 
mortification.    The  yoqng  men  and  the  young  women  pur- 
•ue  the  same  studies,*  recite  in  the  same  recitation  room,  aad 
listen  to  the  same  lectures.    There  is  a  difl'erence  however. 
In  those  exercises  which  have  for  their  direct  object  a  prep- 
aration for  public  speaking  nnd  for  public  life  the  ladies  take 
no  part.    It  seems  difficult  for  some  to  undersand  the  reason 
of  this.    Shall  any  one  say  to  the  expandins  and  aspiring 
soul,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  f    While  most 
admit  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement,  there  are  others 
who  long  to  see  this  wall  of  partition  between  the  sexon 
broken  down.    They  deem  it  a  relic  of  superstition,  dishon- 
orablet  ^o  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  institution  and  to  those  who 
sustain  it.  There  has  been  an  eflbrt  from  time  to  time  to  have 
a  change  in  this  respect.    Why  shall  not  the  young  ladies 
take  part  in  the  discussions  and  declamations  of  their  classes! 
Why  shall  they  not  read  their  own  essays  at  the  public  rhe- 
torical exercises  ?    Why  not  before  the  assembled  thousands 
on  commencement  day  ?    Young  ladies  read  in   the  same 
church,  at  the  same  stand,  before  an  audience  almost  as 
large,  the  day  before  commencement — why  not  on  com- 
jnenpement  day?    Does  not  consistency  require  an  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  ?    To  all  this  I  answer,   there  is  a 
.difierence  between  the  sexes  in  their  tendencies  and  in  the 
immediate  olriects  of  their  li  ves--ta  diflerence  traced  by  God's 
own  hand.    It  is  no  part  oY  bur.  business  to  undo  the  work 
which  he  has  done.    He  has  destined    female  mind  for  a 
specific  sphere  of  action.    For  one,  I  could  not  cheeriully 
bear  a  part  in  a  system  of  female  education  which  is  false 
to  nature  and  blots  out  God's  hand-writing.     It  is  better  to 
aim  at  consistency  with   truth  than  consistency  with  our- 
selves.   If  consistency  requires  us  to  go  forward  and  re- 
move the  dbtinctions  which  remain,  then  decency  requires 
us  to  go  backward.    Propriety  is  a  jewel  of  far  higher  value 
than  consistency.      Let  us  aim,  then,  at  propriety  and 
leave  consistency  to  take  care  of  itself.    The  design  of  the 
institution  is  te  ed^icate  both  sexes  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner.   This  requires  that  they  should  be  educated  not  as  one 
sex,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  necessities  and  prospective 
sphere  of  each  t  and  any  arrangement  which  is  necessai^  to 
maintain  thto  distinctiout  is  the  demand  both  of  duty  and  of 
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If  I  mi^ht  ofler  a  word  of  counsel  to  a  young  lady  in  a 
course  ot  education,  not  as  an  instructor,  but  as  a  brother, 
I  would  say,  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  faculties  you  have, 
and  never  fear  lest  your  education  may  be  thrown  away 
because  of  the  limited  sphere  assigned  your  sex.  Your 
sphere  seems  contracted  only  because  you  view  it  from  a 
distance.  Enter  the  hallowed  circle  and  as  you  approach 
the  center  the  circumference  recedes.  Follow  with  your 
eye  the  distant  outline,  and  awe-struck  you  will  observe 
that  it  crosses  the  bourne  of  time  and  is  lost  m  the  unseen 
world  beyond.  With  such  a  view  you  will  not  wonder  for 
what  your  powers  were  given  you,  nor  inquire  why  years 
should  be  devoted  to  their  education. 

Remember  theQ  that  woman's  lot  is  on  you,  lest,  if  you 
foi^et  it  now,  you  may  one  day  Itain  it  acd  regret 
the  ern»r  with  bitternefs  of  heart.  If  that  lot  seems  to  yon 
a  cheerless  poition,  destitute  of  objects  of  Interest  and  ef- 
fort, inquire  of  your  mother  who  watches  your  footsteps 
with  an  interest  a  guardian  angel  might  feel,  and  lives  a  new 
life  in  the  life  and  najppinessot  every  child  of  hers.  Inquire 
of  vour  mother  as  she  is  ready  peihaps  to  lie  down  in  an 
eaily  grave,  exhausted  with  the  labors  and  anxieties  and 
suflerings  which  she  has  borne,  not  nverely  without  com* 
plaint,  bat  cheerfully  and  gratefully.  If  the  lot  seems  too 
bar  I  and  the  burden  greater  than  you  can  bear,  then  learn 
self-denial  of  the  Captain  of  your  (ulvation,  and  h^  ;ou  de* 
liver  up  your  tiu>t  to  Him  you  shall  receive  the  highest 
praise  which  moital  ever  received  ficm  lAiu — ^iShe  hath 
clone  what  she  could.** 
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EXEGESIS  OP  1  CORINTHIANS,  XIV.,  34,  35;  AND 
1  TIMOTHY,  IL.  n,  W. 

BY   MISS  ANTODfVTTB  L.  BBOWIf. 

**  iM  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  eburehee ;  for  it  is  not  per* 
mitted  unto  ikem  to  epeu ;  but  Mcy  art  cnmmamdtd  to  be  under  obe* 
dienee*  as  also  saitb  tbe  law.  And  if  tbey  will  learn  any  tL  ing,  lei 
tiiem  ask  tbeir  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak 
in  the  church.** 

**  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffsr 
■eC  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  author!^  over  die  man,  but  to  be  in 
iiknce." 

It  is  not  proposed  at  the  present  time  to  discnss  the  ques* 
lion  of  the  propriety  or  the  expediency  of  woman's  becom- 
ing a  |H]blic  teacher,  nor  to  enquire  whether  it  would  be  at 
allconsistent  with  her  nature  and  her  relations  to  be  en* 
gaged  to  any  extent  in  public  life;  but  simply  to  examine 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Bible  prohi()ition  against 
this  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  real  meaning  of  the 
inspired  teacher.  Before  entering  upon  a  direct  examina- 
tion of  these  passages,  it  will  however  be  proper  to  inquire 
whether  there  U  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  wliich  makes 
it  wrong,  per  se,  for  woman  to  engage  in  public  teaching. 

If  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  this,  then  cir- 
cumstances may  make  it  right  and  even  duty  for  her  to  be- 
come a  public  instructor;  and  no  universal  rule  could  be 
given  prohibiting  this.  If  it  is  vorongper  te ,  then  God  Him- 
self could  not  make  it  right;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  that  none  of  the  ancient  prophete^^ses 
were  called  of  the  Lord  to  become  teachers  of  Israel.  This 
is  a  proposition  which  no  believer  in  revelation  would  think 
of  assuming.  We  are  then  led  directly  to  inquire  in  regard 
to  the  limit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  his  teachinge, 
the  question  still  ariies,  were  they  designed  alone  for  the 
CSorinthian  women,  and  for  those  females  who  were  under 
tfie  pastoral  charge  of  Timothy,  or  were  they  given  as  unN 
versal  principles,  Binding  upon  all  nations,  in  all  ages? 

Undoubtedly,  unless  we  have  some  good  retuon  for  limit* 
ing  their  application — something  in  the  nature  of  those 
principles  as  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  immediately  delivered,  which  ren- 
ders  them  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  very 
fact  of  their  having  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  revelatioa, 
b  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  universality.  Besides,  the 
very  nature  of  a  moral  law  or  principle  is  such,  that  It  must 
be  applicable  to  all  moral  agents;  and  though  its  letter  may 
change  indefinitely  with  the  circumstances,  its  spirit  h 
unchangeable.  St.  Paul  may  have  given  directions  to  the 
Corinthian  females  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  doing 
things,  as  he  did  in  the  11th  chapter  of  his  epistle,  or  he 
may  even  have  commanded  them  to  abstain  from  eating 
meat  offered  to  idob^  if  it  caused  their  brethren  to  offend ; 
but  he  has  no  where  indicated  that  these  were  the  reasons 
for  his  directions  in  the  passages  under  consideration. 

From  what  other  source  then,  can  we  gather  such  a  con** 
dusion  ?  Surely  I  know  of  none,  and  can  give  no  good 
reason  why  the  inspired  apostle  did  not  say,  **  let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,^  as  much  to  the 
females  of  the  19th  century,  as  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
first  dawning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Furthermore,  since  spiritual  gifts  were  so  abundantly  be» 
stowed  upon  the  Corintliian  church,  and  also  upon  Christians 
generally  at  that  time ;  since  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon 
the  people  of  Grod  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  as  it  seldom 
has  done  either  before  or  since  that  period,  and  since  the 
inspired  writer  himself  tells  us.  Acts  ii.,  16,  17,  that  thk 
was  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,  *^And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daugh* 
ters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams:  And  on  my  ser* 
rants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days 
of  my  Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy  ;**  and  since  we  know 
from  Acts  xxi.9,  and  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  1  Cor., 
that  females  were  accustomed  to  act  as  prophetesses  in 
those  days,  evidently  too,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
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apostles,  we  certainly  kave  aot  a  riiadow  of  a  reaeoa  for 
believiog  with  many  of  the  new  school  interpreters  of 
Ihese  paasages  that  it  was  ioeicpedient  and  therefore  udIiw** 
fill  for  the  women  of  that  age  to  speak  in  the  charch,  whUs, 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  has  become  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  entirely  proper,  right,  and  eren  necessary  to  the 
pfomotion  of  the  best  interests  of  society. 

If  the  circumstances  of  this  Litter  age,  in  which  the 
truths  of  Christianity  are  so  fully  substantiated  and  so  gen^ 
erally  prevalent,  thus  diminishing  the  necessity  for  pubiie 
iostroction,  when  compared  with  that  day  of  inspiratiui 
and  prophetic  vision,  leave  us  to  draw  any  inference  of  that 
nature,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  lias  been  drawn.  Tkey  had  many  reasons  for  acting 
as  instructors  of  the  people  which  we  can  not  have.  They 
often  received  truth  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  Most  High; 
and  they  knew  the  doctrine  whereof  they  affirmed  was 
infallible.  We  can  have  no  advantage  over  tkem^  but  that 
of  superior  general  intelligence,  and  this  consideration  is 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  our  au  Jitors  have  been  making 
equal  advancement. 

To  assume  that  the  apostle  commanded  those  women  to 
abstain  from  public  teaching,  lest  it  should  prove  a  stum« 
bling  block  on  account  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  prejudices 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  is  entirely  unwarrantable ;  for 
degraded  as  was  the  social  position  of  women  in  most  r&> 
sp<  cts,  there  were  and  always  had  been  prophetesses  in  the 
Jewish  church,  and  the  priestesses  of  the  heathen  deities 
]iad  been  uttering  their  mysterious  oracles  from  time  imme* 
morial.  Let  us,  it'  we  please,  consider  this  as  one  of  the  mani* 
testations  of  their  barbarism,  and  place  in  opposition  to  it  aM 
the  superior  refinement  of  modem  times ;  but  let  us  not  frem 
such  premises,  draw  the  diametrically  opposite  condusioiss, 
either  that  females  were  permitted  to  be  prophetic  teacheri 
to  the  people  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  hurd- 
»ess  of  their  hearts ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  apostle  to  teach  in  their  social  meetinga, 
bttcause  the  world  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  advancement 
to  appreciate  such  a  disp^sation.  There  ts  nothing  in  the 
^cumHances  which  does  not  nvike  the  rale  here  hud  dova 
^y  the  apostle  universally  obligatory.  If  it  was  wrong!  fov 
^bem  to  teach  in  public,  it  is  wrong  for  us ;  and  if  it  wol 
right  for  them,  so  far  at  leasl  as  this  rule  b  concemed,  iiis 
eight  for  us. 
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•  It  becomes  u^  then  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  real  pur- 
port of  hii  directions.  It  ha«  generally  been  maintained 
that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  I4th  of  Corinthians  anJ  tho 
3J  of  Timothy  are  identical,  and  that  the  sacred  writer  is 
guarding  again  it  the  same  evils  and  abuses  in  the  two  pas- 
sages; and  though  thii  U  to  me  by  no  means  evident,  because 
they  are  usually  sup|)osed  to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  1  shall 
treat  of  them  in  connection,  but  will  consider  them  sepa- 
rately One  word  more  by  way  of  ihtroduction.  It  'u  not 
now  designed  to  say  anything  in  referencd  to  tho^e  clauses 
which  relate  to  obedience  and  subjection,  any  farther  than 
is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  such  phrases  of  the  pasj* 
ages  ai  are' supposed  to  militate  against  public  teaching. 

*^  L?t  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak :  but  they  are  commanded 
to  ba  under  obedience,  a.^  al:k>  saith  the  law.  And  if  they 
will  learn  anything,  let  them  ajk  their  husbands  at  home; 
for  it  ii  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  thi  church."' 

Oil  entering  u|ion  this  exegesis,  it  will  be  proper  to  en- 
quire into  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  here  employed^ 
as  used  in  the  original.  First,  let  us  look  at  the  word 
/d/ein,  transhited  *Mo  speaks"  What  is  its  use  in  clussie 
Greek  ?  It  is  defined  in  LiddeU  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  **  to 
talk,  chatter,  babble ;  strictly  to  make  a  babbling,  prattling 
sound,  as  monkeys  and  dogs ;  hence  also  of  bird .,  locusts,  to 
twitter,  chirp*" 

Its  prim;iry  signification  seenx^  to  hnve  been,  to  use  the 
voice»  whether  ot  man  or  of  it  rational  beings  and  hence, 
fn>m  its  application  to  this  class  of  subjects,  it  naturally 
eame  to  be  used  in  reference  to  idle  talk,  chattering,  bab- 
biiiig.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  its  general  use  in  classic 
autlKirs.  A  single  example  will  illustrate.  It  is  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  one  of  the  <»ld  |)oets.  He  says,  **kik%n  arts* 
toa.adnnaiofatos  legeiuj**  **  skillful  to  talk,  the  most  unskilliul 
to  talk  sense." 

Now  the  question  arises,  has  this  word  materially  changed 
its  signification  a^  used  in  the  New  Testament?  Robinson, 
in  his  New  Testament  lexicon,  defines  it,  **  to  speak,  to.  talk, 
in  use  the  voice  without  any  reference  to  the  words  spoken.'* 
Used  in  ref .-rence  to  children,  **  to  talk  mucli,  to  prattle. 
In  the  N.  T.  generally,  to  speak,  to  talk ;  less  frequently  in 
profane  writers."  I'hen  under  a  second  head  he  gives  ud 
the  word  as  ^*  modified  by  the  cimtext  where  the  sense  lies 
not  so  much  in  lakin  as  in  its  adjuncts,  for  example,  of  ona 
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tenching,  for  to  tciii^h)  to  preach,^  and  tinder  ihh  head  be 
ireft^rs  to  thit  14th  chapter  of  1  Oorinthiawt  34,  85  rtfwes. 
The  difinitiOfisi  in  other  Grtck  Teafament  lexkima  do  not 
nnaterially  difier  fn^m  thet^e^  and  it  is  evident  the  kxtoigra- 
phers  have  about  the  same  view  of  the  passage  ooder  con* 
■ideiation. 

Now  it  muat  be  ti*ue«  from  the  nature  cT  the  puhjecta 
treated  of  by  the  sacred  writerr,  that  the  vi'Oid  in  t^e  New 
Testament  does  geneially  mtan  *'  to  apeak,  to  tatkt"  that  i> 
it  refers  to  rounds  made  by  the  human  vcice,  btti  tl  miMl 
also  be  tiue,  that  if  Chmtabd  his  dhn-iplea  kad  been  Irea^ 
iiig  of  the  whining  and  baiking  of  doffK,  the  chatteiing  of 
ma^l  iesy  and  the  cnieking  i^f  IrogB,  iako  would  have  nttm 
the  term  ii>ed9  f^ince  there  Is  no  other  in  the  Greek  lan^iuage 
Nvhich  fo  accuiattly  txprenfes  the  idea.  Beeause  their 
writings  weie  confined  almoht  exckisiveiy  to  mankwd,  tba 
ttrm  could  not  be  eiit|  loyed  ly  thtm  cxre|  t  iii  thisconneo- 
tion ;  afnd  as  the  topics  were  geneiaUy  of  a  grave  and  iao- 
portant  character,  bearing  tlie  ^ltere^U  of  a  universe  u|)oo 
their  Foltmn  precepts,  the  idea  of  1  ght  and  babbling  talk, 
ttiust  be  difcoidaikt,  and  ina|  propiiate :  £0,  from  the  veijr 
nature  of  the  sCbjects,  tt  ttaa  chiifly  made  fo*»k[nify  mere 
a[)ef)king,  or  ufing  of  the  voice,  liaving  it  for  the  cc^uteiLt 
to  deteimine  tlie  purpoit  of  the  Mmi.  Ihiy,  from  the  pa» 
euliarity  of  the  word  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  yet  theiw 
was  no  rtal  change  in  its  signification.  1  be  idea  of  idle 
lalkt  pniting,  habbhng,  &r.t  was  still  retained,  wliertver 
from  the  nature  ot*  the  tase  it  vras  allowable,  and,  indeed, 
even  the  profane  writers  had  no  other  lictnse  timn  thi->  the 
pietise  nxfantng  attached  by  thtm  to  this  term  being  alweyv 
indicated  by  some  altehdadt  circumstance. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  a  few  pa^^t^eges,  as  examples  of  St. 
Paul's  Inetbod  of  using  tt  U  woid«  and  we  fbaA  then  sea 
from  the  connection,  be  evidently  intends  to  incUide  etbar 
ideas  than  that  of  mere  speaking.  In  1  Cor.  ix.,  8,  he  sayiv 
**  say  (faho)  1  these  things  as  a  man  7  or  sailh  {irgri}  not 
the  law  the  same  also 7*^  Uios  evidently  contrasting  the  vaia 
irref fonilible  words  ol'  huadan  teacbing,  aad  the  sure  pre- 
cepts of  the  bw.  Again^  1  Tim.  v ,  13,  ^*  tattters  ako,  and 
busy-bcdies,  makiiig  things  wfasck  tliey  engirt  not.  Alae 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  11.  ^  When  I  ^as  a  chHd,  I  spdie  as  a  ctM.*' 
a  Cor.  xi.,  17,  21,  23.  ''That  which  I  speak,  i  speak  ami 
after  the  Lord,  lut  as  it  were  ftoK^blyt  in  tlmf  ouefclwca  <f 
boa&ting.    I  speak  as  a  UmA.    1  a^eak  ieeHshlyt  ^^^    i^ 
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aH  these  places  this  word  is  u^ed,  and  without  doubt  it  it 
employed  with  a  signlficHtioD  like  that  in  classic  Greek,  to 
be  loquacious,  piattle,  talk  un widely,  inconsiderately. 

Mow  what  do  Robinson^  and  the  commentators  of  the 
old  school  find  in  the  context  of  this  14th  chapter,  which 
compels  them  to  attach  to  this  word  the  idea  of  teaching  or 
proacbins;?  That  it  may  sometimes  acquire  that  significa* 
tion  from  some  attendant  circumstance,  there  can  be  no 
question,  as  for  example>  in  Luke  v.  4.  "And  He  sat  down, 
and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship.  Now  when  He  had 
left  speakings  {talorij)  He  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into 
the  deep;"  —  that  is  when  He  had  ceased  teaching,  of 
course,  as  it  refers  directly  back  tq  the  preceding  word, 
edidasAein.  Then,  if  in  the  passage  under  c^jn<ide ration, 
there  is  any  such  necessaiy  reference  to  something  in  the 
tonnection  which  means  to  teach,  why  then  teaching  must 
be  prohibited  to  women;  or,  if  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
mny  other  modifying  circumstance  which  so  influence!^  this 
word  as  to  give  a  peculiar  tuni  to  its  signification,  the^ 
the  apostolic  doctrine  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Again,  if  the  connection  plainly  ishows  that  the  word  here 
meaoi  simply  to  speak,  to  u^e  the  voice,  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  the  words  spoken,  then  all  the  vocal  exercises  of 
the  church  must  be  unlawfal  to  females,  and  a  manifest 
violation  of  thij  precept 

These  three  cases  will  cover  all  possible  interpretations 
of  the  passage.  We  will  examine  each  separately  ;  but 
first  let  m  inquire  iu  regard  to  some  of  the  external  circum- 
irtances  connected  witli  the  Corinthian  church  in  apostolic 
day«. 

It  was  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
comprising  by  far  the  greater  number.  All  were  but  re« 
cently  conveiled  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  werestHi 
under  the  influence  of  former  impressions,  habit*,  and  pre* 
}udices,  and  when  enlightened  in  regard  to  anything  upon 
whidi  they  had  formedy  been  in  error,  they  seem  to  be 
greatly  inclined  to  go  over  into  an  opposite  extreme;  hence 
tne  a|;ostle  U  constantly  warning  them  against  their  ex« 
Ge«ses,  irregularities,  and  unwarrantable  liberties,  through- 
«ut  both  his  epiittles. 

1'his  has  always  been  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  and 
we  might  predict  with  a  natural  certainty,  such  a  result, 
in  regard  to  any  class  of  persons  placed  in  a  similar  po.^ition ; 
M  that  eveo  il  the  voice  of  history  had  been  silent  upoa 
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lhi<  point|Wemi^ht  still  calculate 'ujpon  the  fact  But  happily 
this  was  not  so;  and  the  Corinthians,  who  of  af!  other*  most 
abuu.ided  in  spiritual  gilts,  are  found  to  have  been  unusually 
faulty  in  this  respect,  and  to  have  sustained  that  reputation  , 
at  n  still  l:iter  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  any  of  the 
early  churcii  histories. 

Particularly  mu>t  this  have  been  true  of  the  women,  as 
Ibey  were  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded  class.  Ibe 
Jewish  females  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
their  time-honored  maxim,  that  whoever  would  teach  the 
law  to  a  woman  was  a  fool,  and  of  course  were  most  da* 
plorably  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  even  with  their 
former  faith  ;  while  the  Gentile  women  were  lifted  from  the 
abject  degradation  to  which  heatheniim  has  always  sub- 
jected iti  female  victims.  Now  they  were  all  quickened 
and  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  They  had  received 
the  adftption  whereby  they  were  permitted  to  cry  Abba, 
Father;  and  they  were  taught  that  there  was  now  no  longer 
Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female ;  for  they 
were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

No  wonder,  then,  introduced  as  they  were  into  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  their  ardent,  susceptible 
temperament  should  often  hurry  them  forward  with  a  zeal 
which  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  and  often  occa>ion 
hnproper  and  disorderly  condu*:!,  from  which  notbin>r  but 
the  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High 
couIJ  deliver  them. 

That  they  were  not  withheld  from  these  evil*,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and 
that  to  err  in  that  direction  was  a  common  fault  of  the  la* 
males  of  that  age,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from  the 
continued  ronncil  and  reproof,  administered  to  them  wber* 
ever  instruction?  were  given  to  any  new  organization  of 
ChiiHtians :  and  yet  this  fact  hai  been  greatly  overlooked  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  relations  every 
where  so  strenuou!<ly  insi<:ted  upon  by  the  epistolary  writers 
of  the  inspired  volume,  and  al  o  in  Accounting  for  the  reason 
why  the^te  subjects  were  introduced  so  much  more  fre* 
quently  in  this,  than  in  any  other  pprtion  of  the  Bible. 
With  these  fact?  distinctly  before  our  minds  let  us  now  look 
at  the  context  in  which  this  passage  is  Ibund. 

What  is  the  subject  treated  cf  in  this  connection  T  and 
what  abuses  is  the  apo.^tle  here  laboring  to  rectify  ?  The 
whole  chapter  u  taken  up  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  im- 
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proper  exerche  of  thellbetty  connected  with  those  giffci,  oc- 
casioning noiie  and  confa.^ion  in  the  church,  and  thus  bring- 
fr>g  disgrace  and  i^proach  upon  the  cauje  of  Christ,  and  re- 
larding  the  very  ends  they  were  anxious'  to  secure.  He 
«peaks  first  of  the  nature  of  gifts,  and  then  reproves  them 
•ev^rely  for  a  wrong  exercise  of  them,  and  lays  down  rules 
to  regulate  their  conduct  In  future.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
chapter  until  we  come  to  the  34th  verse,  v^ich  could  lead 
us  to  suppose  his  teaching  was  not  to  the  whole  church, 
«nd  just  as  much  to  the  females  as  to  the  males.  It  is  true 
tie  addresses  them  as  brethren,  and  so  atmost  the  whole 
Bible  is  delivered  to  the  brethren.  The  masculine  names 
and  pronouns  are  used  almost  exclusively,  and  yet  no  one 
wilt  thinkof  applying  to  woman  only  those  portions  of  thesa- 
ered  word  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  females;  els# 
the  has  indeed  a  miserably  deficient  revelation.  We  are  of 
course  then  to  conclude,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  instructions  of  the  Bible  apply  equally  to  all  mankindf 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
or  of  the  subject,  which  makes  it  appropriate  only  to  a  cer- 
tain class. 

Now  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  3ith  and 
35th  verses  which  does  not  hamrtonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  when  applied  to  the  same  individuab^  then  we 
lliust  suppose  this  portion  relates  to  the  females,  and  the 
mher  to  the  males ;  but  if  the  doctrine  is  essentially  the 
game,  and  only  applied  in  a  different  direction  to  the  womea 
on  account  of  their  pecaliar  liability  to  err  in  that  directron, 
then  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  the 
first  part  of.  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  five  succeeding 
verses,  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  church. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  in  the  context  which 
fives  kkin  the  signification  ti)  teach.  What  adjuncts  do  we 
nad  here  which  so  modify  it,  and  affix  to  it  that  particular 
meaning  t  The  apostle  Is  not  talking  about  teaching  at  all. 
T«  be  sure  the  design  of  exercising  spiritual  gifts,  is  for  edi- 
fication and  instruction ;  but  the  subject  here  is  the  ^use  q{ 
tfiose  gifts,  and  the  improper  manner  in  which,  in  connection 
with  them,  they  conducted  church  exercises.  Then,  if  for 
•  woman  to  teach  in  the  church  is  an  abuse  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  if,  **  mce  t^  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
Ae  prophets,**  It  is  wrong  for  her  to  exercise  even  the  pro- 
phetic gift  by  teaching  m  public,  then  certainly  it  was  ap- 
fvopriate  for  the  inspired  teacher  to  include  tnis  in  his  ca- 
tegory of  improprieties. 
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But  the  word  bUein  can  fiot  possiUy  mean  to  teacA^  unle« 
it  obtains  that  signification  from  something  external  to  itselC 
Then  which  are  the  adjuncts,  I  ask  again,  from  which  it  d^ 
lives  that  meaning  T  There  is  not  a  single  expression  in  tbe 
whole  chapter,  nor  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  thing  it 
the  context,  or  in  the  known  relations  of  the  parties  m>a 
which,  by  any  logical  or  possible  deduction  I  can  affix  to  the 
word  here  used  such  a  definition  ;  and  unless  it  arose  from 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  parallel  passage  in  the  letter 
to  Timothy,  where  the  apostle  does  say,  1  suffer  not  a  womag 
to  teach,  lam  wholly  at  a  Iom  to  account  for  the  manner  ii 
which  that  idea  could  have  crept  into  the  connection,  anA 
been  so  generally  received. 

The  instruction  given  to  Timothy  will  be  examined  in  its 
place,  and  as  we  shall  then  see,  it  contains  no  prohibition  ct 
this  character. 

We  are  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of  assuming  one  of 
the  two  remaining  positions :  lalein  is  to  be  taken  io  its  al^ 
solute  sense,  thus  making  the  apostle  prohibit  to  woman  all 
talking,  or  using  of  the  voice  in  the  church,  or  we  must  sup» 
pose  it  to  be  modified  by  some  attendant  circumstance. 
The  first  of  these  suppositions  will  exclude  woman  from  the 
privilege  of  praying  audibly,  speaking,  and  even  singing 
m  the  social  meetings  of  the  assembled  church.  It  must  Im 
a  universal  rule,  and  it  involves  the  absurdity  of  making  i 
violation  of  it  wrong  per  «e,  thus  either  contradicting  por* 
tions  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  reducing;  it  to  entire  nonsense. 
But  this  interpretation  has  already  become  obsolete,  and 
few  persons  at  the  present  day  are  willing  to  be  its  advo> 
cates.  Indeed  it  never  has  been  received  in  i;s  le^timate 
bearings,  for  the  church  has  never  yet  been  able  to  dispenss 
with  the  female  voice  in  its  solemn  hymn  of  praise.  Eaually 
happy  is  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  the- 
orists, who  have  maintained  that  public  teaching  is  here  pnh 
hibited  to  woman,  and  yet  have  been  unwilling  to  repress 
the  low  voice  of  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  ths 
thrilling  relation  of  experience  on  the  part  of  their  Christita 
risters,  and  so  have  been  compelled,  notwithstanding  the 
apostolic  injunction  that  all  things  should  done  to  edifying, 
virtually  to  adopt  as  their  definition  of  this  same  phrase,  te 
teach,  talking  from  a  text  and  delivering  formal  lectures. 

We  will,  then,  look  for  something  in  the  context  to  give 
US  the  true  idea  of  what  it  was  the  apostle  prohibited  to 
those  females.    He  says,  **  Let  your  women  keep  silence  ia 
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the  churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak.** 
This  silence,  therefore,  though  it  may  possibly  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  the  noise  and  confuiion  occasioned  by  the 
commingling  of  so  many  different  gifts,  is  evidently  more 
directly  opposed  to  hlein^  which  must  be  mme  kind  of  talk* 
ing  which  was  not  prqfUabk  to  the  church. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  word  iigatosaHf  to  keep  silence, 
which  need  in  any  language  mean  absolute  stillness,  or  ces- 
sation from  all  sound.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  nature  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  this  term,  it  is  generally  used  in  ref* 
erence  to  some  particular  thing,  and  then  it  necessarily  ex- 

! cresses  a  resting  from  that  thing ;  but  it  never  implies  perf- 
ect stillness,  unless  used  in  opposition  to  all  sound.  In  this 
connection  it  is  not  contrasted  with  anything  except  lakiUf 
and  therefore  gives  directions  to  abstain  from  nothing 
el^e;  unless,  indeed,  we  include  the  abuses  he  had  just 
been  specifying,  and  of  course,  ladies  are  not  expected  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  brethren  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  good  order  in  the  congregation. 

In  the  35th  verse,  the  apostle  says,  "  If  they  will  learn 
any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home,  for  (be- 
cause) it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church.** 
Here  then  is  a  ckw^  which  will  guide  us  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  kdein.  The  women  are  represented  as  ignorant, 
and  desiring  to  be  instructed.  It  'n  assumed  also  that  their 
husbands  aud  male  friends  are  capable  of  giving  this  in- 
struction, and  they  are  directed  not  to  ask  for  the  desired 
information  in  the  church,  but  to  wait  till  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  doing  so  in  private.  This,  considering  their 
circumstances  at  the  time,  was  a  regulation  of  the  greatest 
lm;K>rtance.  They  were  discu4sing  interesting  questionf^, 
and  revealing  new  and  absorbing  truths ;  hence  to  be  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  inquiries  and  idle  remarks,  which 
perhaps  were  foreign  to  the  point,  must  occasion  unpleasant 
digressions,  and  destroy  the  interest,  causing  confusion  and 
disorder — an  evil  of  Kuch  a  nature  as  not  to  be  tolerated, 
when  it  could  be  remedied  at  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  per* 
sonal  convenience. 

The  apo.nle  does  not  reprove  them  for  being  desirous  tft 
obtain  information.  He  only  tells  them  kindly  to  wait  and 
ask  their  hasbands  at  home.  This  was  demanded  by  the 
greate!)t  good  of  the  church,  and  therefore  required  by  tha 
hw  of  diiinterested  benevolence. 
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Asking  ill-timed  questions,  Uient  certainly  was  one  tbing 
which  was  prohibited — prohibited  too^  for  Uie  sanne  reason 
that  he  censured  them  for  the  improper  use  of  spiritual 

t^ifts.  It  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  strangers,  not  calcu-. 
ated  to  do  them  good ;  and  it  made  God  the  author  ef 
confusion.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  there- 
fore infer  that  kJein  includes  ali  irrelevant  speaking,  as  this 
of  course  would  fen  under  the  same  condemnation.  What- 
ever was  not  calculated  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  coo^re- 
gation,  had  no  right  to  a  place  in  their  public  assemblies, 
and  it  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  would  be  the  disctpies 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  in  the  same 
spirit  which  cfaaracterrsed  their  divine  Master,  even  thoi^h 
this  must  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  lesser  individual  in* 
terest.  Who  could  find  fault  with  such  a  precept,  and 
who  supposes  St.  Paul  would  sanction  irregularities  of  this 
nature,  especially  if  they  were  bringing  dishonor  upon  the 
cause  of  Christ  ?  We  should  expect,  a  priori^  that  the 
apostte  wftyvhA  declare  it  ^  a  shame  lor  women  to  hilnn  in  the 
cnurch.*'  Yet  this  interpretation  is  not  only  required  by  the 
connection,  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  U  exactly  what 
we  must  necessarily  expect  under  the  circumstances.  De- 
graded as  the  early  Christian  females  had  been,andignoraBt 
as  they  still  were,  wi.en  permitted  to  take  part  in  their 
meetings,  they  would  naturally  say  things  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  doubtless,  sonaeiimes,  tuo,  they  would  do  this  in 
such  a  spirit  as  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  inspired 
teacher  to  luisert  in  his  writings  such  a  clause  as  that  in  the 
last  of  the  45th  verse,  *^  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law." 

1  his  exegesis  makes  the  passage  have  notliing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  public  teaching.  The  females  were 
not  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
church,  of  speaking,  **^either  by  revelation,  or  by  know- 
ledge, or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine,"  or  of  doing  any 
thing  else  whicn  they  had  the  wisdom  and  abiUty  to  do» 
*'  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort  :**  and  more- 
over, as  we  have  already  seen,  being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  mighty  God,  they  did  actually  take  port  in  these  exer- 
cises. They  were. reproved  for  nothing  but  .pernicioui  cus- 
toms which  existed  among  them,  and  they  were  commanded 
to  abstain  from  nothing  except  those  practises  which  were 
not  calculated  to  cause  ^  all  thingi  to  be  done  decently  txA 
in  order." 
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What  is  tlMre  in  Uib  ioterpretation  which  h  forced,  or 
unnatural,  or  not  in  bamoay  with  other  BiUe  <locUlnea« 
^r  not  in  acoordanoo  with  the  nsus  loqM€$uli  of  the  Greek 
hufl^guage. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  oMisideralion  of  the  remaining 
paasage  which  is  abo  quoted  as  a  proof  text  against 
woman's  beeotatiinff  a  public  teacher.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  epistle  to  Timothy  is  to  give  instruction  in  r^purd 
to  the  nature  of  pastoral  duties,  and  to  point  out  the 
various  Christian  graees  and  qualifications  whicfe  be 
must  labor  to  secure  in  the  different  members  of  bis  eos^ 
gregation.  To  this  end  the  apostle  commences  akoMt  H 
the  be{ipnning  of  his  epistle^  lo  giv^  <fireetiont  in  ftgaid  to 
the  duties  and  rehitions  of  women,  thu^  eondemniag  ceirv 
tain  practices,  which,  evidently  *  were  prevaleut  amoi^ 
thecu  He  says,  **  In  like  manner,  also,  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame&cedness  and 
sobriety  i  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
eoetly  array ;  but  (wUeh  becometh  women  professing  godU 
Uness,)  with  good  wor|cl^  Let  the  women  (earn  in  sUmee 
with  idl  sutjeclion.  But  I  soffer  not  a  woman  to  leach^ 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  hvA  to  be  ia 
sUence."  i 

It  will  be  dearly  seen  from  the  internal  evidence  of  this 
passage,  taken  in  the  connection  in  which  it  ocours, 
that  it  can  not  have  been  given  to  instruct  them  in  re^ 
gard  to  their  apparel  and  manner  in  ptMic  abm^  but  it 
must  have  referred  to  their  general  walk,  and  was  parties 
iarly  applicable  to  private  lOe.  Nothing  has  been  said  m 
intimated,  either  fan  the  verses  quoted^  or  in  tlie  emitexlt 
which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  teaching  here  rep* 
ferred  to  was  confined  to  public  life — to  public  assemblies. 
Why  then  should  we  regard  it  as  applyii^  exclusively  t» 
lecturing  and  preaching?  Where  do  we  fimi  any  evidende 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  thus  restricted  in  its  application  f 
The  apostle  says  unqualifiedly,  *^I  suibr  nota  woman  t# 
teach  OS  to  usurp  authority  ever  the  man;*'  and  this  instnic* 
tion  is  to  be  taken  vrithout  limitation.  If  he  has  directed 
her  hot  to  instruct  a  public  assembly,  he  has  also  eooi^ 
manded  her  not  to  teach  m  the  Sabbath  school — in  the 
tooial  circle,  or  in  the  nursery,  ^lall  we  then  admit  the 
supposition  that  the  inspired  writer  has  forbidden  woman 
to  instruct  even  her  own  chiklren,  and  that  he  has  entirety 
prohibited  her  from  acting  as  a  teaeher,  considering  it  alto> 
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Ether  mmwomanly  for  her  to  guide  eTen  Ihe  most  ignorant 
Mben  to  ttie  fountain  of  tme  ittodoin. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  msraming  snch  a  position.  It  b 
too  repugnant  both  to  reason  and  common  sense,  and  be- 
aidet  to  oe  obedient  to  sueh  a  requirement  would  be  a 
natural  impossibility.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  thili 
word  didiuieinf  the  usual  signification  of  which  is,  to  teach, 
instruct,  dec  T  Evidently  etacllv  what  we  do  in  interpret- 
ing all  documents  wfaaterer.  Looli  at  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  since  words  in  all  languages  hav^ 
various  significations,  see  what  particidar  meaning  is  here 


^  The  apoetle  is  speaking  df  certain  relations  of  the  sexes 
to  each  otiier,  and  he  insists  that  to  teach  and  to  usurp 
autliority  over  man,  are  ineoosistent  with  the  character  of 
females.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  they  are  to  learn  in 
silenoe,  with  all  subjectioa.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  in- 
qaire^mniutely  into  the  nature  of  the  subjection  spoken  of, 
as,  whatever  ottier  elements  ft  may  contain,  it  certainly  musi 
ioelude  a  meek,  submissive,  teachable,  Christ-like  spiAt, 
wMeh  is  the  opposite  of  usurping  authority.  The  silence 
raferred  to  must  also  be  something  which  is  in  harmony 
with  this  spirit  of  subjection,  and  opposed  to  its  opposite. 

But  let  us  look  more  carefuMy  at  the  phrase.  Let  your 
w^cnea  learn  in  sHence.  This  certainly  can  not  be  a  silence 
which  prohibits  the  asking  of  questions,  as  the  apostle  has 
ebipressly  declared  this  to  he  a  privilege  of  females ;  and  it  is 
lidieulous  to  suppose  it  requires  them  to  be  perfectly  stiM 
asMi  noiseless,  as  though  they  were  hardly  to  be  permitted 
tai  draw  a  long  breath  during  the  time  they  were  allowed 
tUs  unspeakable  privilege  of  receiving  instruction. 
.  How  could  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  be  at  all  secured 
unless  the  females  were  permitted,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, and  hi  an  appropriate  manner,  to  converse  freely 
upon  aU  subjects  on  which  they  would  be  informed,  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  and  if  it  is  supposable  that  they  might 
have  any  new  ideas  which  had  never  been  developed  in  the 
maids  of  .their  male  friends,  to  really  convey  instruction  by 
tlie  expression  of  those  ideas  f 

This  silenoe  then,  must  refer  to  a  quiet,  teachable  spirit — 
that  state  of  mind  which  b  attentive,  willing  to  listen  and 
leaint  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  arronnce  and  self-^^nfi^ 
cfanoe,  which  worid  very  naturaHy  influence  persons  wh6 
had  just  begun  to  drink  at  4he  Pierian  foontate,  and  had 
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90t  yet  learned  that  its  depths  were  iaexhauslible.  A  few 
passages  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  usage  of  this  wovd 
esuchta^  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  3  Thess.  3:  II,  1% 
St  Paul  says,  "  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk 
among  you  disorderly,  working  notatail,but  are  busy-bodies. 
Now  them  that  are  such  we  coounend  and  exhort  by  oar 
Iiord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  {esuckiut)  quietness  they 
work,  and  eat  their  own  bread.**  Here  the  word  is  used  m 
opposition  to  all  kinds  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  evidently 
Ttiers  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Again,  in  Acts  12:  2,  we  are  told,  ''And  when  they 
heard  that  he  spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept 
the  more  {esuchiut)  silence,  that  is,  they  were  the  txHU% 
quiet  and  attentive  listeners.  The  word  is  derived  fratnegu^ 
chasj  which  means  quiet,  tranquil,  and  it  still  retains  the 
definitions  of  its  primitive  in  all  the  lexicons.  This  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy ;  to  in« 
sist  upon  as  essential  in  regard  to  the  females  of  his  conm- 
ffation.  But  he  says,  **  1  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach.'*  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  word  didaskein  can  not  be  taken 
in  its  usual  sense,  since  it  is  imoossible,  as  well  as  undesira- 
ble, for  woman  to  cease  to  be  a  teacher,  in  a  private 
sphere. 

It  must  then  be  taken  in  a  bad  $ense^  as  condemning  some- 
thing which  is  unwomanly  or  un-christian.  That  this  word 
is  sometimes  used  in  this  way,  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  "  Whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who 
subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought 
not." — Titus  1:11.  Here  the  apostle  does  not  direct  Titus 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  these  unruly  talkers  because  they  had 
no  right  to  teach^  but  because  their  teachings  were  of  suoh 
a  character  as  would  subvert  whole  hoaxes,  doing  incalctt- 
lable  mischief.  Again,  Rev.  2:  20:  '^  Notwithstanding  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  suflferest  that 
woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teaob 
and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication.  The 
meaning  of  didaskein  here  is  similar  to  that  in  the  former 
passage,  and  so  far  is  the  inspired  writer  from  condemn- 
ing them  for  suffering  Jezebel  to  teach,  because  as  a  wo- 
man she  bad  no  right  to  be  a  teacher,  that  he  repreaenit 
her  as  beinc  able  more  e&ctually  to  accomplish  her  wicked 
ends,  by  calling  herself  a /m^^AeteM,  thus  impiying  that  these 
wert  true  propAetesscp^ieachvn  whose  character  dhe  had 
impiously  assumed. 
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But  the  word  dida$kein  must  not  only  be  taken  m  t  M 
•enset  but  it  must  aldo  be  opposed  to  esuckiat  or  that  quiet, 
mmquil,  peaceful  state  of  mind  which  hidtcates  true  ChriSi* 
tian  subjection.  It  is  connected  with  usurping  authority, 
«m1  evidently  includes  a  dictatorial,  self-important,  over*- 
bearing;  manner  of  teaching,  which  was  far  from  salutary  ia 
Its  influence.  The  idea  of  tutoring,  dictating,  directing,  is 
often  included  in  the  word  didttskoy  both  in  a  good  and  a 
bad  sense.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  will  quote  Rey.  9: 
14 :  ^^  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
(here  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  <X 
hmtlJ*  Also  Acts  21 :  18 :  <«  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
ail  men  every  where  against  the  people  and  the  law  and 
this  place,  in  this  category  We  must  then  place  the  kind  of 
teaching  prohibited  by  the  apostle. 

Here  we  may  again  appeal  to  the  united  testimony  of  his* 
lory  and  human  nature,  to  substantiate  the  feet  that  the  fe» 
males  of  the  primitive  church  were  greatly  faulty  in  this  re- 
spect; and  that  their  inordinate  love  of  power  and  virant  of 
meekness,  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  great  law  of 
love,  and  was  worthy  of  the  severe  rebuke  which  it  every 
where  receives  from  the  inspired  penman*  Now  because 
the  women  of  that,  or  of  any  other  age  of  the  church,  who 
had  been  kept  in  an  ignorant,  degraded  and  un-christian 
subjection,  when  placed  suddenly  upon  the  gospel  platform 
of  equality,  should  be  led  into  the  snare  of  the  adversary, 
and  attempt  to  teach  over  man^  and  usurp  authority  over 
him,  thus  deserving  the  reproof  and  exhortation-  of  their  in- 
structors ;  therefore  to  infer  that  woman  may  not  teach  at 
aH,  even  though  she  might  have  truths  to  deliver  which 
would  be  for  tM  edification  of  the  church,  is  certainly  very 
illogical; 

The  apostle  does  strictly  prohibit  tkat  kind  of  teaching, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  explicit  direction  upon  thb  sul^ect, 
it  wouM  still  be  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  entire  gospd. 
He  does  ako,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  passage  first  consid* 
«red,  give  instructions  to  the  women,  extenmnff  of  course 
the  spirit  of  those  instructions  to  all  mankind,  requirii^ 
them  to  abstain  from  talking  in  the  church,  even  thou^  )t 
might  be  desirable  for  their  own  improvement,  when  this 
must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
<<Nigregation,  and  to  the  general  injury  of  ChristiaQily :  but 
In  what  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  do  we  find  any  com* 
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mandmeiit  forbidding  woman  to  act  as  a  public  teaohert  jnro» 
trided  she  has  a  message  worth  communicating,  and  will 
deliver  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  high  vocation?  Surely 
nowhere  if  not  in  the  passages  we  luive  just  been  omsid- 
erin^. 

Where  have  any  of  the  inspired  writers  said,  I  suffer  not 
a  woman  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  stand  up  in  the  name  of 
her  Redeemer,  administering  the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  lips  of 
dying  immortak,  even  though  her  spirit  is  yearning  to  break 
unto  them  the  bread  of  eternal  life  T  This  was  too  sacred  a 
subject  to  be  coldly  decided  by  the  voice  of  law^  and  thejr 
have  left  it,  where  it  must  ever  remain,  at  the  portal  of  the 
individual  censeienoe  c>f  e^ty  ni^ml  i^eni 
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BIBLE   WAB  AND  PEACE. 
VT  mmw.  MAKnH  wilcox. 

Turn  subjects  of  Peace  and  War  are  among  those  with 
which  the  moral  world  is  agitated  and  convabed.  Its  agi* 
tations  and  consequent  revolutions  have  rolled  us  up  to  that 
meridian,  where,  in  the  combined  light  of  science  and  reve- 
lationt  the  past  and  future  are  revealed.  Each  successive 
revolution  on  the  axis  of  truth,  and  about  the  sun  of  r^ht- 
aoosness,  renderinff  .the  dimness  and  mysteries  of  the  past 
vinUe  and  intelligible,  and  multiplying  In  proportion  to  the 
ratio  of  Its  light,  Uie  seers  of  the  liiture,  with  no  aphelion  as 
a  whole,  br%ng$  itself  nearer  and  nearer  its  true  light  and 
predicted  destiny. 

Felicity  and  immortal  honors  await  tlie  man  and  his  fol- 
lowera,  who  with  pace  equal  to  the  march  of  truth,  has  ears 
to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see  the  lidit,  by  which  he  anay  inter- 
pret the  past  md  expound  the  tiiture.  Bot  remofse,  doubt, 
and  moral  darkness  cloud  the  soid  and  career  of  him  and 
tiioee  following  him,  who  stationarv  or  retrograde,  faib  of 
the  opening  truth,  and  thus  in  bKndness  misjodges  the  past, 
misstates  the  present,  and  mbinterprets  the  future ;  for  it 
is  all  one  in  the  judgment  of  the  Eternal,  to  Mot  out  the 
^ght  or  refuse  to  coma  to  it  On  no  other  subject  is  this 
more  true  than  on  that  of  Peace.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
great  moral  movements,  there  are  three  classes — the  two 
extremes  and  the  mean»-^the  cis,  super  and  trans-Alpine 
Peace  men.  The  first  claim  for  themselves  truth  and  sta- 
hility,andin  their darkaeM  condemn  the  othen as  unsafe,  too 
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fitft  and  fimatical  i-  tfie  secood  on  the  ineridian»  discern  the 
past  and  discover  the  futurCf  uifce  the  one  and  check  the 
other,  keeping  the  whole  in  equilibiio;  while  the  third,  out  of 
all  patience  with  the  immobility  of  the  first,  and  tardiness  of  the 
second,  condenm  them  both,  and  claim  for  themselves  per- 
fection. In  the  investigation  of  the  Peace  question,  both  its 
friends  and  its  foes  have  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter. 
By  these,  some,  discouraged,  remain  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion of  war  and  blood — others,  **adcaptamdumtmlfru3j**  leap 
the  whole,  and  make  war  on  the  peace  of  the  new.  Othen 
have  made  a  fabe  issue,  and  thrown  away  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  confounded  the  new : — while  a  few  have,  through 
the  sea,  over  the  mount  and  midst  the  foe,  made  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  Bible,  the  polar 
star,  seems  to  present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  question.  If  one  takes  the  Old  Testament,  be 
is  met  by  the  new :  and  if  another  takes  the  new,  he  is  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  the  old,  wd  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  be 
lacks  the  material,  or  science,  or  both. 

Not  to  concede  that  there  are  difficulties  of  the  sterner 
sort,  would  argue  folly  and  ipreakness  on  our  part.  TJm 
majority  of  pei^e  productions  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been 
guilty  of  assumption  or  error  for  data,  false  logic  in  their 
course,  and  irrelevant  conclusion  in  their  result.  Som«, 
with  a  particular  premise,  swell  into  a  general  conclusion. 
Millions  of  souls  are  inquiring,  but  difficulties  besnt 
them.  I 

1.  One  savs  he  can  see  no  difference  in  war ;  all  are  alike^ 
the  wars  of  Joshua  and  David,  Nebuchadneszar  and  Bopna- 

Sirte,  Washington  and  Taylor,  all  as  by  permi^ion  of  God* 
e  finds  the  Bible  against  him,  but  it  is  the  best  he  can 
do. 

2.  Another  says  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  Mood,  but 
the  New  one  of  love,  and  therefore  they  both  can't  havp 
the  same  author,  and  the  Old  is  denied,  while  the  new  is 
better,  as  divine. 

3.  Another  says,  I  read  the  Old  Testament  wars,  and  they 
are  so  bloody  and  cruel,  that  I  donH  know  what  to  do,  and 
I  just  stop  and  shut  up  my  Bible  for  fear  I  shall  deny  the 
whole. 

4.  Another  says.  The  law  of  the  New  is  the  law  of  the 
Old,  and  that  is  love ;  now  how  God  can  require  us  to  lov0 
Him  supremely,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  yel 
command  us  to  kill  our  neighbor,  I  can't  see* 
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SRUGet  but  the  New  mere,  net  only  justice,  but  lore ;  the 
ew  goes  beyond  the  (Nd :  ^  as  if  there  were  no  love  i& 
jfMieet  or  jusUee  in  beaeiroleiice,  no  New  in  the  Old,  or 
Old  in  Ae  New.  These  are  sooie  of  the  many  diflkuhies, 
uid  yet  there  is  troth  somewhere.  May  the  sood  Lord  help 
•s  to  find  it,  that  we  and  thousands  in  our  wue,  may  escape 
perdition*  To  remove  the  difficulties,  is  one  way;  to  render 
aid  for  another  to  do  it  for  himself,  is  another.  We  prupoaa 
Ae  latter,  to  bring  in  the  light,  by  wliich  each  eati  dispose 
of  all  the  above  difficokies  and  their  cognates.  We  (nvite 
attention  to  two  passages  of  scriptore« 

«  RejoiOB  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  i  shout,  O  dawhter 
of  Jerusalem  s  behold,  thy  King  cometli  unto  thee :  He  b 
jsBt,  and  having  salvation  i  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
and  upon  a  cok  the  foal  of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cot  off'tho 
ehariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  hone  from  Jerusalem,  and  the 
batUe-bow  sbaU  be  cut  of:  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unt6 
4ie  heathen :  and  his  domhiiott  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea, 
nd  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.^-^&cA.  tb 
%  10.  Here  the  prophet  gives  as  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  under  the  new  (fispensation,  its  com* 
BMncement  in  neaee. 

^And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
flMMintain  of  the  Lord's  boi»e  shall  be  established  in  #»  fop 
of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  eiudted  above  tha  h^tf 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people 
Aall  go  and  say^  Come  ye,  and  let  us  tf(r  vp  to  the  fAouu- 
lain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  Bb 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  emd  we  wHI  walk  kt  Ms  paths  i 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  fertb  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  Andf  He  shall  Ju^^ar  amoM  iSbt  na* 
Hons,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  t  «md  they  smiil  beat 
#ieir  swords  into  plougb-sharesf  and  tbekr  spears  into"  prun* 
hig-hooks:  natioosbaU  not  lift  opswordMahist  nation, fieitfher 
Ihall  they  learn  war  ainr  raore^'^— £tf.7^  %-^  baiah  pfo^ 
aents  the  soer*s  vision  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  khitt^ 
4om  of  Christ,  and  the  teaak  of  the  almost  tanpercepfikis 
leavening,  of  the  pure  and  peaceful  principles  of  the  goapel,  to 
Hie  nations  of  the  worM.  11>e  g;feat  <)ue8lfon  we  Jm^poae  to 
oonsider,  isy  kwuremnpaHMe  tbtl*  hoHnu9l  of  If  the  reaibAr 
please  to  be  lesi  general,  Is  H  right  far  GkriMians^  und^ 
the  ChriHian'iUptimAhm.t&tiiigagt  im^tkbrt    EitbOlr«r 
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these  quesriioas  wtH  eover  the  whole  groaitd*  The  qnestfon 
has  hitherto  been  considered  by  the  mass  as  proUeinatical. 
WiMther  we  shaH  still  have  it  so,  6r  not,  making  our  readeM 
the  jury,  sworn  and  empanetledv  and  shut  m  with  the  har- 
den of  oar  truth  and  losic  npon  them,  we  shall  await  their 
verdict.  The  order  ofthe  people  in  the  present  age,  is  to 
concede  to  the  writer  and  orator,  data  and  logic,  bat  re- 
eetf^e  for  tbemselTes  the  conclusion*  But  by  a  stern  necessity, 
H*  they  will  give  us  our  data  and  logic,  we  will  bind  then 
with  a  more  than  a  Promethean  chain,  to  our  conclusion. 

To  settle  the  following  points  Is  necessary  to  a  fall  sohft- 
tion  of  Uie  problem. 

1.  Define  what  we  understand,  on  the  largest  scale,  to  be 
Ae  true  meaning  of  the  question. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  Old  Testament  did  sanction  war. 

3.  We  aver,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  Bibte, 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  condemns  war  under  tlfe 
new  dispensation. 

4.  We  advance  the  fundamental  principles  developed  in 
the  administration  of  God's  government,  under  which  war 
is  approbated  in  the  Old,  is  reconciled  with  its  condemaa* 
tion,  of  the  peace,  in  the  New. 

5.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  ab^iA  from  war,  and  enjoins  the  promotion  of  ujp^ 
¥ersal  peace. 

6.  Objections  to  this  view  ofthe  subject 

7.  Has  a  resort  to  arms  eyer  been  justifiable  in  the  Chii^ 
tian since  the  advent  of  Christ;  |ind  objections  tp  this  vietfr* 
This,  as  will  appear,  will  constitute  a  third  main  point  |n 
our  work. 

8.  What  is  the  present,  and  probable  future  duty  of  the 
Cbristiant  and  the  church  of  God,  in  the  world. 

This,  as  is  evUent,  must  cover  the  whole  field,  and  atty 
thing  short  would  leave  the  work  "unfinished.  To  achi«f9^ 
the  object  thus  imposed  upon  us,  is  the  work,  not  of  an  hoar, 
aor  of  a  day,  week,  or  month,  of  severe  and  grapfriiAg 
thought,  of  mental  effi>rt  And  all  we  ask,  is,  one-fourth 
part  the  same  care  and  untiring  toil  in  the  reading  as  that 
with  which  we  have  taxed  oovself  in  the  production. 

1.  Define  the  question.  Hie  social  and  civil  relations  of 
man  may  be  divided  into  three  cdasses :  the  relations  of  in* 
Jividuals  to  eadi  other;  the  relations  of  Individuals  to  so- 
^ty  or  govenment ;  iaA  tfie  vdationi  of  eoe  aooiflftys^r 
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governmeiit:  to  another.  The  principles  of  peace  are  appli- 
cable to  man  in  all  these  relations,  but  the  present  technical 
**  Peace  Reformt*'  is  concerned,  or  has  to  do  with  the  inter- 
conrse  of  governments  ahd  war  between  nations  or  stataa 
te  such,  and  for  reasons  necessary  to  their  honor,  growth 
and  independent  existence.  Now  is  war  as  such,  compatir 
ble  with  holiness,  or  right  for  holy  men  or  Christians  to  en- 
gage in  ?  To  ask  the  question  is  easy ;  to  answer  it,  more 
.difficult.  No  one  surely  will  object,  and  say  that  in  our  defi- 
nition we  have  erected  a  building  to  demolish,  without  in- 
volving in  the  objection  a  confession  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  all  war  and  history ;  for  war  is  not  mere  shuoting,  for 
jfaen  a  shooting  match  is  war — hunting  is  war — and  Wil- 
Itam  the  Conqueror  in  his  "Foresta"  was  a  mighty  warrjyQf  : 
nor  is  shooting  a  man,  war ;  for  then  jpunishing  deserters  n 
war ;  nor  is  capital  punishment,  war;  for  then  tlie  *' Board** 
declares  war  against  Major  Andre:  nor  is  self-defence,  war ; 
for  then  running  from  under  a  falling  limb  or  building — ef- 
fort to  escape  the  jaws  of  a  lion — or  break  the  power  of  a 
tiger  or  a  murderer,  is  war :  nor  is  government  war,  for 
then  war  will  be  till  the  end  of  time,  and  is  required  by  rea- 
son and  the  Bible:  yea,  more,  God  is  at  war  with  the 
world.  But  woTf  according  to  alt  dictionaries  and  histories, 
if  a  contest  betioeen  natioTis,  'kingdoms^  or  states^  by  physical 
force.  Strictly  war  is  a  contest,  mortal,  between  nations  or 
kingdoms,  bv  force,  that  is,  physical  or  moral,  for  example, 
3  Kings  3 :  26 ;  Rev.  19 :  19.  The  question  will  not  there- 
fore include  the  exercise  of  government,  civil,  parental  or 
school,  in  the  inflicting  of  stripes  and  imprisonment  on 
transgressors ;  nor  the  exer  cise  of  self-defense ;  nor  capital 
punishment ;  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper 
place  under  the  fifth  head,  and  shown  to  be  a  duty  devolving 
upon  all  in  like  relations,  and  growing  out  of  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  each  other  and  the  society,  which  relations 
and  consequent  duties  will  continue  till  the  end  of  time :  not 
10  with  war,  for  in  time  it  will  be  "  that  nations  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.** 

2.  This  brings  us  to  our  second  point,  which  in  our  in- 
quiry for  Christian  duty,  directs  us  to  the  great  Protestapt 
standard  of  Christianity,  the  Bibl^. 

We  affirm  that  the  Old  Te^tam^nt  did  sanction  war,  we 
do  not  concede^  but  affirm  it.  In  all  our  Biblical  investigifr* 
tions,  we  shall  assume  that  the  Bible  is  all  that  Protestantiaai 
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or  orthodoxy  claim  for  It,  in  Us  nuthenticity  and  Inspiration, 
in  short  that  it  Is  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  that  it  sanctions^ 
not  merely  permits  war. 

^And  the  Lord  shall  fight  for  yqu,  and  ye  shall  hold  your 
peace/* — Ex.  14 :  14.  In  the  great  fear  of  the  Israelites 
pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  they  murmured  and  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  and  also  said  to  Moses,  It  had  been  better  for  us 
to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  to  die  in  the  wilderness — to 
whom  Moses  replied,  **  Fear  not,  stand  still  and  see  the  saU 
yation  of  God,  which  He  will  show  you  to-day,  for  the 
Egyptians  whom  ve  have  seen  to-day  ye  shall  see  again  no 
more  for  ever,  'the  Lord  skaU  fight  for  yoUf  and  ye  shall 
hold  your  peace.** 

Verses  23,  26 :  In  the  morning,  as  the  Lord  appeared 
through  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  they  said, 
"Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel,  far  the  Lord  fighteth 
for  them  against  the  Egyptians.^*  And  the  Lord  over- 
threw them  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.** 

Ex.  15 :  3 :  In  their  song  at  the  great  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  they  break  forth,  "  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war,  the  Lord  of  bests  is  his  name.** 

Deut  1 :  30.  At  the  report  of  the  spies,  sent  to  view  the 
land,  the  people  were  discouraged,  to  whom  Moses  said, 
*^  Dread  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them,  for  the  Lord  your  God 
which  goeth  before  you.  He  shaJU fight  for  you!^ 

Num.  1 :  3 ;  26 :  2.  At  Sinai,  and  at  the  plains  of  Moab, 
"  all,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  that  were  abh  to  go 
forth  to  war^  were  numbered.*' 

Deut.  20 :  4.  To  encourage  the  people  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle,  and  saw  the  enemy,  horses  and  chariots 
more  than  they,  it  was  proclaimed  to  them,  "  Be  not  afraid, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  ;  let  not  your  hearts  faint, 
fear  not,  and  do  not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  afraid  because 
of  them,  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  He  that  goeth  before  you, 
to  fight  for  you  against  vour  enemies,  to  save  you.** 

Josh.  10.  Here  we  have  a  day  in  Israel,  like  unto  which 
"  there  was  no  day  before  It  nor  after  it,**  "  that  the  Lord 
God  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  man,  for  the  Lord  fought 
for  Israel.**  When  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites  came  up  against  Gibeon,  who  appealed  to  Israel  for 
help,  "  The  Lora  said  to  Joshua,  fear  not,  for  I  have  deliv* 
ered  them  into  thine  hand.**  **And  the  Lord  discomfited 
them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at 
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GUmd,  and  ibea  chased  the  fugitivaa  ta  Batk  Haron  tli» 
nether,  and  smote  them  at  Asekah,  aAd  even  to  Blakkedab*^ 
**  so  that  the  number  the  Lord  siew  with  hail-sloaes  waa 
ffireater  than  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sw^,^ 
Skc,  dcc« 

A  few  cerollariea  from  the  foregoing  premises  are  in 
point,  and  demanded  ibr  light  and  salety  in  our  course.  1W 
presentation  of  them,  however,  NMist  be  deferred  lo  a  subaa^ 
quant  Number  of  the  Quarterly* 
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ARTICLE  Xm. 
WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

BT  BMf.  C.  C.  POOTI»  VAKMUfOTOIf,  MICH. 

No  apology  will  be  demanded  by  those  who  have  read  in 
the  Oberlin  Quarterly  the  recent  article  of  Prof.  James  H. 
Fairchiid  on  the  «<  Rights  and  Duties  of  Woman/'  for  the 
appearance  of  this  **  counter  testimony.''  It  is  the  design 
of  the  present  contributor  to  present  a  somewhat  different 
train  of  thought  on  the  same  subject,  embracing  the  views 
of  a  rapidly  growing  class  of  the  friends  of  Christian  pro- 
gress and  ruormation,  whose  views  have  seldom  found  a 
place  in  the  literary  and  theological  reviews  of  the  age.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion  the  article  mentioned 
above  will  come  in  several  particulars  more  or  less  under 
review. 

Let  it  be  premisedi  that  the  question  of  **  Woman's 
Rights  and  Duties,"  is  not  yet,  nor  udll  it  fo,  settled,  until 
woman  takes  her  rightful  place  beside  [not  beneath,]  her 
equal  brother  man.  On  few  subjects  has  man  erred  more 
than  in  assigning  to  woman  her  petition  in  organic  society.  . 
Although  creat^  in  the  genesis  of  the  human  family  to  be 
the  companion  and  equal  of  man,  [*'  In  the  day  that  God 
created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him,  male  and 
female  created  He  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adarn^"— ^Sen  5 :  1,]  yet  the  dim  glimpses  we  get  of 
her  condition  in  those  hr  off  ages,  reveal  but  too  plainly 
that  she  was  soon  cast  down  from  her  lofty  and  heaven-ap- 
pointed statiMH  by  the  superior  strength  of  her  imperious 
companion.  Even  in  the  patriarchal  habitations,  woman 
was  a  degraded  being ;  living  for  but  little  hisher  purposes 
than  to  minister  to  &e  pleasure  and  do  the  bidding  of  her 
self-constituted  bid ;  suflbring  from  him  dishonors  which 
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would  now  consign  their  perpetrators  to  the  penitentiarjr. 
The  history  of  forty  centuriQs  from  the  creation  reyeals  to 
us  with  too  painful  certainty  the  truth  that  she  occn[Hed  a 
place  for  below  that  assigned  her  by  her  Father  In  heaven. 
Evea  the  chosen  people  of  God  assigned  to  their  mothers 
and  wives,  their  sisters  and  daughters  an  obscure  place  in 
their  synagogues,  forbidding  them  to  mingle  with  their  fa- 
thers and  husbands,  their  brothers  and  sons*  in  their  devo- 
tions. If  such  was  woman's  condition  in  the  most  &vored 
spot  on  the  earth,  how  frightfully,  how  awfully  debased  must 
have  been  her  istate  in  those  lands  where  ^Markness  covered 
the  earth  and  gros^  darkness  the  people.^  Tis  no  conjec- 
ture ;  the  history  of  those  lands  and  times  reveal  the  painful 
fact  that  woman  was  there  the  trembling  slave  of  her  mas- 
tei's  nod,  or  the  living  doll  of  his  amusement.  Such  ever 
has,  and  ever  will  be  the  condition  of  woman  where  the  gos- 
pel, that  lifts  up  the  lowly  and  debases  the  lofty,  is  not 
known.  By  most  heathen  nations  she  is  denied  the  gift  of 
immortality ;  and  by  many  she  is  yoked  in  with  beasts  of 
burden.  The  place  assigned  her  in  the  Mahomedan  para- 
dise by  the  Koran  is  too  familiar  to  need,  a  recital 

But  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  clock  of  prophecy  struck  the 
fullness  of  the  time,  and  the  great  Deliverer  made  his  ap» 
pearance  among  men,  to  break  the  midnight  darkness,  and 
to  illumine  the  understandings-^the  souls  of  men.    And  one 
of  the  first  influences  of  his  mission  was  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  woman.    The  genial  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shot  down  into  the  leaden  depths  of  her 
spiritoal  being,  and  suddenly  she  awoke  from  the  long  and 
dreamless  slumber  of  ages  to  feel  the  impulse  of  a  new  life 
springing  up  within  hei^  and  to  appreciate  and  exhibit  her 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  nature. 
•    But  the  true  gospel  was  in  time  supplanted  by  the  fitful 
hallucinations    of   sentimentalism.   As   the    long-stringed 
bow  when  released  pauses  not  at  Its  proper  place,  but  lies 
beyond ;  so  woman  passed  from  the  extreme  of  deepest 
degradation  to  that  of  ahnost  angelic  exaltation.    Thus  was 
she  regarded  In  the  palmy  days  of  knlght-emuitry,  when 
the  bold  cavalier  kissed  the  memento  of  his  lady  love,  and 
dashed  into  the  hottest  place  of  battle ;  and  retumhig,  laid 
the  trophies  of  his  valor  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  as  ofier- 
ings  to  propitiate  her  favor.    It  was  a  state  of  society  not 
Very  dissimilar  to  this  that  produced  that  anomaly  of  her 
age,  Joan  de  Arc,  the  lif  aid  of  Orleans,   of  imperishable 
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memory  for  her  deeds  of  loftv  daring  and  cruel  fate.  But 
the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its  bewitching  splendors,  its  tf Its 
and  tournaments,  and  nodding  [dumes,  has  gone  forever ; 
and  woman  is  now  returning  from  tnat  absurd  pre*emmence 
to  the  place  assigned  her  of  Heaven  ;  not  a  menial  slave  to 
be  trampled  in  the  dust,  nor  a  divinity  to  be  adored ;  but  a 
companion  of  man,  his  equal  in  every  right,  his  co-laborer  In 
all  that  is  high  and  holy.  It  Is  now  proposed  to  enumerate 
briefly  what  are  regarded  as  the  rights  of  woman,  to  state 
the  arguments  commonly  relied  on  lor  their  defence,  and  to 
review  the  arguments  and  objections  to  our  position,  in  the 
article  under  consideration. 

1.  What  are  woman's  rishts  ?  ^*  The  answer  must  be,  the 
same  in  general  as  those  ofother  human  beings,  because  she 
possesses  the  conunon  attributes  of  humanity.  She  is  en- 
dewed  with  all  the  faculties  which  characterize  the  human 
soul,  and  of  course  can  claim  all  the  rights^  and  must  me^t  all 
the  obligations  which  devolve  upon  man  at  large. "  Ample 
concession  this,  of  which  none  need  complain.  Here  then 
we  are  on  common  ground :  here  let  us  drive  a  nail,  that 
the»  be  no  taking  *'  back  part  of  the  price,''  while  we  en- 
large  cipon  thb  **  general "  admissioa. 

Woman  is  not  ^  the  better  half*  of  man,  but  his  equal 
half.  When  depressed  below  him,  she  is  robbed  of  her 
natural  right,  when  she  aspires  to  domineer  over  him  she  is 
a  usurper.  Man  was  not  *'  bom  to  command,"  nor  woman 
^*  to  obey."  Lord  Kames  uttered  a  half  truth  and  a  half 
untruth  when  he  said  **  both  should  govern ;  the  husband 
ly  laWf  and  the  wife  by  persuasion,  both  should  govern 
hj persuasionf  neither  by  law:  the  one  that  reasons  best 
ana  loves  most  should  have  the  supremacy;  and  sudi  su-'* 
premacy  as  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  being.  Wpman  Is  not  only  the  equal  of  man, 
but  the  same  intellectual  being  as  himself,  possessed  of  the 
same  sentiments  and  affections,  thesame  emotions  and  wants: 
not  one  mental  faculty  or  power  is  found  in  man  that  is 
wanting  in  woman ;  hence  their  unity  of  nature.  And  dp 
not  human  rights  have  their  origin  in  the  mental  conatitutionf 
All  men  have  the  same  mental  attributes,  and  therefore  the 
same  rights ;  although  some  have  far  more  ample  intel- 
lectual endowments  than  others,  yet  the  right  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  degree^  but  on  the  c/uiracter  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomenon. The  dwarf  and  the  herculean  intellect  occupy 
the  same  platform  of  rights.    The  law  propounds  but  one 
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question — ^*la  he  sane  ?^  What  then  i^caauirily  follows, 
from  these  premises?  This,  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
rights  of  woman  are  precisely  one  and  the  same :  the  **  loid 
d^  creation"  is  just  as  well  off  as  the  lady  of  creation,  and 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  better.  The  law  of  right  knows  fau« 
mB.h  beings,  not  as  men  or  women,  but  as  nmnklnd. 

Nothing  is  gained  then  by  an  effi>rt  to  establish  woroan'a 
inferiority ,(even  if  it  were  successful,)  if  she  has  the  attri- 
butes, she  has  the  rights  of  humanity.  AH  this,  (if  we  mis- 
take not,)  is  admitted.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  entire  sister- 
hood may  wield  her  powers  to  reinstate  and  defend  her 
rights ;  in  other  words,  woman  may  have  no  active  partici- 
pation in  civil  government !  And  why  not  T  Whose  insti- 
tution b  civil  government,  man's,  or  God's!  For  whose 
ben^t  is  it  established  ?  And  what  are  its  functions  ?  Gov- 
ernment is  the  of&pring  of  God*given  rights — ^for  the  defence 
of  all  who  have  rights.  Hence  woman's  concern  with  gov- 
ernment is  as  great  and  as  important  as  man's.  Why  tfie& 
is  she  excluded  from  participating  in  what  so  immediately 
concerns  her?  Is  she  not  sanel  Has  she  not  predons 
rights  ?  And  shall  she  not  vindicate  and  guard  her  own 
rights  ?  Does  not  every  being  throughout  sensitive  crea- 
tion, not  excepting  ^  the  "  fe-<*  male  goose,"  assert  and  de- 
fend its  rights  ?  How  much  more  is  a  rational  and  moral 
being  ordained  to  this  work.  The  right  of  self-government 
is  a  natural  right  It  is  the  key-stone  in  the  magnificent 
arch  of  democracy  ?  Deny  this,  and  you  open  the  door  of 
violence  and  fraud ;  and  subtle  tyranny  will  cheat  you  out 
of  every  right  of  humanity.  The  affirmation  that  ^  a  gov- 
ernment not  democratic,  may  still  be  legitimate,"  is  void  of 
truth.  Such  a  government  is  a  usurpatiout  a  **  conspir- 
acy," and  *'  duty"  enjoins  us  not  *'  to  submit  to  its  laws,'* 
but  to  pluck  it  down.  Who  denies  this,  pronounces  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  fraud,  and  the  men  who 
pledged  their  '*  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  hon<»' "  to  the  de- 
fence of  its  doctrines,  traitors.  True,  **  the  right  of  voting 
depends  on  *one'  circumstance:  *  Is  the  voter  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  dvil  government  ?  Correlated  with  that  fitness  is  the 
right  to  choose  who  shall  administer  the  government.  Here 
the  *  law  of  nature '  knows  no  respect  of  persons,  condi- 
tion, sex  or  color.  *  The  stranger '  that  to«day  sets  his 
foot  on  American  soil  as  a  resident,  has  the  same  right 
with  him  that  is  home-bom."  But  **  all  these  points  are  con« 
ceded ;"  and  yet  ^*  there  are  reasons  why  woman  should  not 
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vote  ^  she  is  not  a  pal^c  character ;  and  tiie  tastes  of  the 
world  are  against  her  bemg  such.  Tiien  let  *'  the  taste  of 
the  world  "  be  corrected.  The  **  world  '^  pronounce  the 
mingling  of  young  men  and  women  ia  the  halls  of  science 
extremely  untastemi :  why  not  disband  7  Gro  ask  the  hoary 
tyrants  of  the  past  and  present,  yea,  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "  tfie  world,**  if  popular  governments 
are  in  keeping  with  ^*  ffood  taste.**  Go  urge  the  teeming 
milHons  cA  Asia  to  pmce  woman  beside  her  brother,  and 
they  will  tell  you  "  the.taste  of  the  world  is  agamst  it.*'  Go 
ask  the  sturdy  aborigines  of  the  forest  to  transfer  the  axe 
and  hoe  from  the  hand  of  his  wife  to  his  own,  and  his  quidt 
**  Humph,  do  you  think  I  am  an  old  woman  ?"  is  his  mode 
of  telHng  you  that  *'  the  taste  of  the  world  is  against  it.** 
And  if  the  testimony  of  our  beloved  brother,  J.  P.  BardwelU 
can  be  relied  on,  woman's  ''taste**  in  that  shady  land  is 
harmonious  with  man*s.  (See  Oberlin  Evangelist  of  Sept. 
20th,  1849.)  Prof.  Fairchild  may,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will,)  live  to  see  this  barbarous  ''  taste  **  numbered  among 
the  Uiings  that  were. 

But  **  if  women  vote  they  must  [may]  hold  office ;  a  thing  too 
unnatural  to  be  dreamed  of.'*  How  quicklv  has  our  Brother 
«<  forgotten  the  long  catalogue  of  queens  u'om  Semiramis  of 
Babylon,  to  Victoria  of  England,*'  "some  of  these  govern- 
ed**— yes,  they  did,  and  what  has  been,  may  be  "  dreamed 
of,**  and  performed  again,  perhaps  will  be.  The  throne  is 
not  the  only  official  seat  filled  by  a  woman,  in  England. 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke  held  the  office  of  hereditary 
sheriff;  and  exercised  it  in  person,  occupying  a  seat  on  the 
bench  vdth  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes.  In  English  courts, 
women  are  admitted  to  be  capable  of  serving  in  ahnost  all 
the  offices  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Queen  down  to  the 
constable.  And  in  the  United  States,  the  law  has  so  mod- 
ified the  public  **  taste*'  as  to  allow  woman  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  administratrix  on  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband. 
A  place  is  also  allowed  her  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
But  if  you  assign  to  woman  a  place  in  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, you  "  bring  the  excitement  and  animosities  of  po- 
litical life  to  our  homes  and  firesides."  Where  has  this  been 
learned?  Let  the  experiment  be  made  ere  you  decide. 
For  reasons  not  very  dissimilar  the  Jesuit  withholds  from 
the  laity,  the  word  of  life.  Apply  to  woman's  reKgioui 
life  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  she  is  denied  a  politi- 
cal life.    Tell  her  (which  is  true)  that  of  all  strifes,' those  of 
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a  reUgious  stamp  are  the  most  acrimoiuoiis,  that  hare, 
emphatically^  '*  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  personal  difier- 
enceSf  is  nerves  ^  religious  **  strifes  run  hign  enough  with- 
out our  opening  the  penatralia  of  our  homes ;  true  we 
ought  to  agree  to  disagree-^we  ought  to  respect  each  oth* 
ers  opinions,  but  the  temptation  is  too  strong ;  it  would  be 
an  apple  of  discord  thrown  into  the  family  circle.**  To  ac- 
knowledge your  religious  rights — to  accede  to  you  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  controlled  by  your  own  reason  and  con- 
science— of  worshipping  your  Creator,  when,  where,  and 
how  you  please;  "  woukl  but  heat  up  the  furnace  of"  reli- 
ligious  *'  strife  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be 
heated,  and  it  is  no  heavenly  form  that  will  be  seen  walk-  - 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.'*  We  are  ready  then  for  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  woman's  right  or  duty 
an  active  participation  in  religious  *<  life  is  neiuier  one  nor 
the  other."    AjEilton's  Eve  was  right,  when  she  said, 

<*  God  be  thy  law,  thou  mine.*' 

Are  we  shocked  and  horrified  at  so  wikl  and  guilty  con- 
clusions t  Equally  indignant  ou^ht  we  to  be  at  any  at^ 
tempt,  whether  by  logic  or  by  law,  to  merge  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  woman  in  her  fellow  masculine  worm,  lest 
she  abuse  that  existence.* 

When  the  injustice  of  denying  to  the  sisterhood  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  halls  of  legislation,  is  urged,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  *^  they  are  represented ;  that  they  have  no  interests 
separate  from  the  interests  of  the  family,  and  these  inter- 
ests are  secured  by  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
male  over  twenty-one  years."  This  argument  could  be  unse- 
ed with  the  same  justice  in  excluding  nineteen  twentieths 
of  men  from  participating  in  the  amtirs  of  government. 
Suppose  a  constitution  to  conditionate  voting  on  'the  pos- 
session of  a  free-hold  estate  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
(a  state  of  things  not  unlike  that  in  France  prior  to  the 
revolution,  there  beinjg  but  two  hundred  and  forty-thousand 
voters  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-four  million ;  and  not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  present  voter  of  South  Carolina,)  and 
yetas^the  voters  in  this  case  might  be  supposed  to  support 
laws  in  harmony  with  their  own  "  interests,"  which  are  the  » 

*  This  alarm  of  danger  and  detriment  to  onr  hearths  and  altars 
from  admittin|r  to  woman  her  political  rights,  is  so  manifestly  a  rtue, 
that  patience  is  pat  to  flight,  for  consenting  to  combat  or  notice  it. 
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4same  as  the  non-freeholders,  it  might  still  be  said  that  the 
excluded  class  "  are  represented.** 

This  is  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  a  pure  aristocra- 
cy, and  it  has  too  often  been  refuted  to  demand)  a  labored 
argument.  But  is  it  true  that  **  woman  has  no  interest 
separate  from  man?**  How  stands  the  case  in  the  marital 
state  7  The  law  demands  jurisdiction  here»  it  declares  in 
favor  of  supremacy  not  only,  but  rests  the  supremacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband.  This  supremacy  not  only  places  the 
wife  under  the  control  of  the  husband's  will,  but  it  also  gives 
him  the  delicate  power  of  •*  correction  and  moderate  chas- 
tisement." Is  this  a  matter  of  **  taste,"  or  is  it  the  nature  of 
woman  and  universal  nature  that  revolts  at  such  demon- 
strations ?  And  shall  not  woman  be  heard  on  this  point — 
shall  she  not  be  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  to  submit  to 
these  loving  demonstrations  of  conjugal  authority  ?* 

2.  In  the  married  state  woman  has  interests  separate  from 
her  husband,  in  regard  to  tbe-^ughts  of  property.  She  has 
a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  her  toil.  Woman  as  man, 
was  ordained  by  her  mental  constitution  to  live  in  human 
society — this  being  sc^  she  must  enter  the  social  state  with- 
out surrendering  any  of  her  rights,  as  the  laws  of  nature  all 
harmonize  with  each  other.  But  what  saith  the  law  (of 
man's  device)?  To  man  it  saith, "  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils" — obtain  her  hand  and  you  shall  become  served  of 
her  purse  alsa  Princes  acquire  dominion  and  wealth  by 
conquest — ^why  shouldest  not  thou,  one  of  creation's  lords, 
have  thy  plunder  for  thy  pains  ?  Man  goes  in  all  the  digni- 
ty  of  his  nature  to  the  altar  o(  Hymen — takes  the  vow  and 
walks  forth  undivested  of  any  ri^hft  of  humanity.    While  she 

*  It  is  urgred  in  justification  of  this  state  of  feminine  vaatalage,  that 
the  Bible  says,  •<  Wnves  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands  in 
the  Lord."  So  does  it  say  to  man,  *^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lor.d's  sake.*'  Paul  will  thank  none  of  us  for  at* 
tempts  at  justifying  oppression  by  a  resort  to  any  of  his  «•  hard  to  be 
understood"  sayings,  it  m^ht  puzzle  the  wit  of  woman,  even,  to  de- 
cide how  a  wife  can  submit  herself  in  the  Lord  to  a  man  who  is  dead 
drunk  one  half  the  time,  and  a  fool  the  other  half  in  consequence ; 
from  whose  "  cherish  and  love"  she  receives  only  "  shameful  spewing'* 
and  cruel  blows.  The  old  common  law  allowed  the  husband  to  whip 
and  beat  his  wife,  so  that  he  performed  this  salutary  infliction  with  a 
lawful  weapon — and  a  broom-stick  was  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  such 
lawful  weapon — and  a  rod  not  larger  than  the  thumb  was  not  objected 
to  unless  it  were  of  iron.  He  may  still  confine  her  in  a  close  room-^ 
and  bind  her  with  cords-^treating  her  not  as  a  companion  and  equal— • 
but  as  an  inferior  dependant. 
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who  was  wooed  as  '*  an  angel'*  by  the  bended  knee  of  snppli* 
ant  man,  ffoes  forth  with  her  existence  merged  in  her  husband 
— and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  exists  not  at  all ;  her  lost  rights 
ve  appropriated  to  himself.  The  law  confers  on  him  her 
estate — for  can  the  dead  retain  their  possessions  ?  and  le- 
gally the  wife  is  dead.  **  Our  law,**  says  Blackstone,  **  con- 
siders marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  comtracV* — 
(a  bad  law  to  be  siireV--but  why  shouM  there  be  but  one 
«<civil^  contractor?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  woman's  rights 
in  this  contract  were  vindicated  at  her  own  h&nds?  * 

3.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  woman,  by  the  sellisb 
legislation  of  the  male  sex — as  to  what  should  be  a  pro- 
per caij»e  of  divorce*  How  deeply  is  woman's  happiness  in- 
volved in  this  question  7  but  in  its  settlement  she  is  allowed 
XK>  voice. 

4.  Phrencdogy  clearly  demonstrates  woman's  superior  love 
of  offiipring.  In  case  of  voluntary  or  forced  separation 
from  her  husband,  the  law  decides  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  children  of  the  marriage*  What  intense  interest — yea^ 
downright  agony — ^is  manifest  in  this  question.  Ought  she 
not  then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws  that  so 
deeply  affect  her  happuiess  %  These  interests  are  too  sacred 
to  be  entrusted.to  tne  selfishness  of  man^  unfeeling  heart. 
There  is,  then,  no  escape  from  woman's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  privil^es  and  duties  of  government.  Wheth- 
er she  possesses  a  nature  similar  or  dissimilar  to  omui — if 
similar,  it  is  a  claim  of  right;  if  dissimilar^  of  peculiar  ne- 
ce^ity.  The  work  under  review  has  enumerated  a  long 
catalogue  of  '*  unlikenesses^  peculiar  to  woman^  wherefron> 
the  conclusion  is  obtained^  that  her  proper  place  is,  to  am* 
sent  to  be  ^ovemedf  without  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  her  gov- 
ernor. This  certainly  augmenting^the  list  of  unlikenesses. 
Now  I  con^fess  a  very  dissimilar  conclusion  from  these  **  dis- 
similar" characteristics :  they  do  but  enhance  her  necessity 
for  a  peculiar  representation  in  the  legislature*    By  reason 

*  Sir  Wm.  Blackatone  gives  so  graphic  a  descr^on  of  woman^s* 
married  existence,  that  I  cannot  forEear  transcribing  a  single  sentence.^ 
•<  By  marriaffe,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  vi  law— that 
is,  the  veryodng  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  impended  du- 
ring the  marriaffe,  or  at  feast  is  incorporated  or  consoUdaUd  in  that  of 
thenusband»  under  whose  wiog,  protection  and  cover  she  performs 
eyery  thing ;  and  is  Uierefore  called  in  our  law-French,  a  feme-coverte, 
is  said  to  be  covert-baron,  or  under  the  protection  and  influence  of  her 
husband,  baron  or  hrdy  and  her  condition  during  her  marriage  is  caDel 
hercoyerture."— 1  Bl  Cktrn.  422. 
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of  these  **  dissimilars'*  man  can  not  properly  represent  her 
interests ;  not  appreciating  her  wants,  he  can  not  answer 
them.  Hence  sne  should  not  only  hare  a  personal  represen- 
tation, but  a  separate  branch  in  the  legislature;  and  a  sepa- 
rate election  of  their  own  peculiar  representatives  from 
their  own  se^c.  This  would  save  all  sensitive  beholders  the 
agony  of  seeing  woman  ♦*  elbowing  her  way  to  the  polls.** 

But  it  is  still  urged  that  from  her  mental  constitution,  wo- 
man is  manifestly  subordinate  to  man :  she  has  "  less  of  will 
— whence  is  less  aggreassive^-^ssesses  the  feeling  of  depen* 
dence — is  not  disposed  to  be  a  leader — and  was  not  made  to 
rule.'** 

This  argument  extended  a  little  farther,  would  defeat  all 
human  liberty — it  would  give  the  power  of  government  to 
a  select  few,  of  superior  minds,  and  exile  the  mferior  masses 
from  all  participation  in  the  afiairs  of  state.  The  masters 
superior  mental  organization,  is  the  chief  vindication  of  sla* 
very.*  Admit  vroman  to  be  possessed  of  less  of  will,  (com- 
bativeness — love  of  power,)  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tha* 
government  emanates  from  the  higher  attributes — as  justice 
and  benevolence.  Tyranny  has  its  seat  in  the  love  of  power 
— but  not  democracy.  The  history  of  civil  governmoRta  'A 
a  liistory  of  coBspiracies  against  human  i%ht»— of  wars 
and  outnu;es.  How  much  the  enthroning  man*8  combat- 
iveness — destructiveness  and  love  of  power — and  the  de- 
throning woman's  justice,  benevolence,  and  reverence,  has 
contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  each  will  judge  for  him- 
self But  we  have  to  deal  with  these  objections  to  woman's 
rights  in  a  more  specific  form. 

But  we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  that  long  catalogue  of 
**  differences  *'  existent  between  the  sexes  urged  in  the  form 
of  objections  to  woman's  rights,     "At  the  head  stands  that 

^The  following  extract  from  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maffazine» 
August,  184a-fihows  with  what  skill  Prof.  F.'s  logic  maybe  wielded 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  masses  Arom  government  activities.  It  is  evi"> 
dently  intended  to  correct  the  march  of  democracv  in  Great  Britain, 
**  Mankind  caa  not  exist  for  a  day,  but  under  the  lead  of  a  few.  Self- 
government  is  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast;  oligarchy  is  the  history  of 
man.  In  vain  are  institutions  jK)pularized,  nobles  destroyed,  masses 
elevated,  education  difiused,  self:government  established;  all  that  will 
not  alter  Uie  character  of  man,  it  will  not  qualify  the  multitude  fhr 
Mlf-direction ;  it  wiU  not  obviate  the  first  necessity  of  mankind-4fts 
fieoem^  cf  bans  yotermdJ'  What  is  the  diflference  between  this  and 
the  article  under  review  t  It  is  little  more  comprehensive,  but  arrives 
flt  its  conclusions  from  tlie  same  premises. 
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which  imposes  on  her  the  daty  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
race^ — so  also  is  she  distinguislied  by  delicacy  of  constitution 
— has  a  voice  pitched  an  octave  above  that  of  man — is  char- 
acterized by  predominance  of  sensibiTity — has  a  more  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  proprieties  of  life — ^greater  love  of 
order  '*— and  we  may  add,  (which  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  question  of  her  rights,  as  the  above  ^differences  ^  m 
stature,  woman  differs  from  man.  And  now  for  the  d^uc- 
tions  and  inferences— ^many  of  which  to  some  of  us,  have  as 
little  connection  with  the  Premises,  as  *•  Old  Whity  "  wittf 
the  salary  of  t^e  Queen  of  England,  or  ''the  length  of  a  day 
in  June  with  the  length  of  a  boa-constrictor.'*  Which  of 
these  **  differences  *'  disqualifies  woman  from  voting?  Not 
one  of  them.  **  But  if  she  may  vote,  she  may  hold  office 
also."  To  be  sure  she  may,  if  she  can  persuade  the  people 
to  vote  for  her:  and  they  are  the  persons  to  look  after  con- 
dition,  when  the  question  of  her  receiving  the  popular  suf^ 
frage  b  agitated.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  fuAher  men 
escape  from  the  dominion  of  the  animal  of  their  beins,  and 
the  more  their  spiritual  being  is  developed, the  period  of"  her 
duty  of  being  tne  mother  of  the  race  "  will  occupy  but  a 
brief  portion  of  her  earthly  career.  This  is  a  matter  of  ofc- 
servation,  and  urged  whh  much  philosophical  force  and 
beauty  by  Mr. Dick.  When  the  laws  of  health  and  "  hydro- 
pathy **  shall  be  understood  and  conformed  to,  these  **  moth- 
erly duties"  will  hardly  occupy  an  interem  in  the  activities 
of  life.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  r  oar  motto  is,  tools  far 
those  who  can  use  them.  What  man  can  do,  woman  can  do, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  physical  labor,  (not  in  mental,) 
she  requires  more  time :  this  holds  true  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity — as  a  spinster,  weaver,  tailor, 
baker,  washer,  sweeper,  cook,  &c.,  &c.  With  the  same 
propriety,  therefore,  may  you  obstruct  her  pathway  with 
legal  disabilities  in  these  vocations,  as  in  civil  or  any  other 
department.  Leave  her  then  to  her  own  native  prowess, 
and  she  shall  prove  a  successful  or  unsuccessful  competitor 
to  all  rivals  that  shall  choose  to  enter  the  list  against  her. 

These  remarks  hold  with  equal  truthfulness  in  reference  to 
the  medical  profession.  Had  Prof.  Fairchild  been  acqainted 
with  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in  Russia  he 
would  not  have  affirmed  that  **  the  burden  of  this  profession 
can  never  be  sustained  by  women."  There  institutions  are 
provided  by  the  government  for  the  qualification  of  female 
physicians.    And  in  the  department  of  obstetrics,  (and  here. 
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if  any  where,  does  nature  demand  not  only  the  physician, 
but  the  most  skilful  females  only^  are  employed — ^from  the 
Empress  up  to  the  wife  of  the  serf.  There  are  emkient 
female  physicians  in  this  country,  and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing. A  society  has  recently  been  formed,  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  education  of  female  practitioners ;  this  is  as  it 
should  be :  as  society  becomes  more  enlightened,  they  shall 
feel  what  multitudes  now  do— that  the  attendance  of  male 
practitioners  on  female  necessities  is  an  outrage  upon 
nature.* 

Next  we  would  enlarge' woman's  sphere  by  opening  to 
her  many  of  the  trades  and  occupations  jiow  occupied  by 
man.  And  what  is  the  objection  ?  '*  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  family  interests  should  be  thus  sacrificed.  Nor  can  any 
such  employment  be  committed  to  women.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  life  to  carry  on  a  trade  and  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence and  success."  Is  it,  indeed? — then  the  majority  of 
tradesmen  live  a  good  many  lives.  There  are  manifold 
thousands  of  women  destitute  of  family  and  home^  and  thus 
it  will  be  for  ages;  and  shall  these. perish  all, lest  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  home  be  not  realized?  The  heart  of  humanity 
bleeds  over  the  desolations  of  these  homeless  sisters  of  ours. 

<<  No  home,  do  home !  poor  wanderer. 
Earth  has  no  home  for  thee  ; 
Forever  driven  to  and  fro, 
A  wave  upon  life's  sea : 

No  home,  no  home  !  oh  bitter  thought. 

And  full  of  agony ; 
It  makes  the  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears. 

The  heart  grow  wearily. 

No  home,  no  home  !  oh  cruel  world. 

Most  cruel  and  unkind, 
J^ow  gladly  would  I  leave  thy  shores, 

Some  better  land  to  find !" 

♦  "Until  within  about  two  hundred  years  male  accoucheurs  were 
wholly  unknown.  And  why  are  not  women  quite  as  well  qualified  for 
this  ofiice  as  men  ?  They  have  ^soned  experience — ^the  most  important 
preparation  of  all.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  denied  access  to  colleges,  or  to  any^f  the  advantages  proffered  to 
medical  students." — Fowler  on  Matemiiy,  p,  182. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  our  physicians  ought  to  be  females.  There 
is  a  fitness  and  proprieQr  in  the  thing  which  it  might  be  supposed  would 
strike  every  mind;  and  with  respect  to  the  whole  labor  of  love  among 
the  sick,  women  have  capabilities  many  and  peculiar." — O.  Miner^s 
Address  in  Familf  Ouar^n,  Oct.  16, 1844. 
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Where,  how,  and  when,  shall  these  fugitives  from  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  wickedy  find  a  home  ?  With  much  so- 
licitude I  am  forced  to  inquire,  did  our  brother  give  his  vote 
for  THE  MAN  who  above  all  other  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
has  "  advanced  "  so  far  into  his  "  idea  of  a  well  ordered  so- 
ciety "  as  to  give /our  thousand  "  homes  '*  to  the  homeless 
— who  would  have  wielded  all  his  official  influence,  (had  not 
the  folly  of  the  people  prevented  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair,)  to  secure  instantly  a  home  tt>  every  landless 
woman  in  the  nation — if  i^ot,  he  has  not  only  written  but 
voted  a  pitiless  storm  of  desolation  upon  the  defenceless 
heads  of  these  homeless  ones. 

We  do  well  to  inquire  for  the  Bible  record  of  the  woman 
who  is  blessed  with  a  home.  The  inspired  professor  de- 
scribes her  position  and  appropriate  duties  in  an  age  when 
a  large  number  of  the  avenues  of  employment  now  existing 
were  unknown.  "  The  virtuous  woman — is  like  the  mer- 
chants' ships ;  she  brin^eth  her  food  from  afar — she  con- 
sidereth  a  field  and  buyetn  it  [*'  Her  maternal  nature  makes 
it  impossible  that  she  should  be  much  abroad," — ^**  has  a  deli- 
cate physical  constitution— hence  she  is  unfitted  for  the' 
rougher  duties  of  life."]  With  the  fruit  of  her  hand  she 
planteth  a  vineyard."  ["  Her  soft  hand  is  the  support  of 
childhood,  and  her  gentle  form  and  motion  the  charm  of 
domestic  life."]  O  temporal  O  mores! !  "She  girdeth 
her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms.  She 
maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it.  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom."  Like  the  matrons  and  wives  of  our  pilgrim 
sires  and  revolutionary  fathers,  she  possesses  an  energy  and 
resoluteness  of  character  which  happily  free  her  from  that 
effeminacy  and  delicateness  deemed  so  "  becoming  "  in  her 
sex  in  these  days.  Her  self-reliance  renders  her  quite  capa- 
ble of  making  her  own  way  honorably  through  the  world. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  such  "  are  certain  peculiar  women — 
exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws — nearer  men  than 
women — distinguished  monsters — towering  in  the  distance 
beyond  the  utmost  distance  of  woman's  sphere  ?"  Estimated 
by  the  standard  of  these  days,  they  would  be  judged  coarsci 
vulgar,  unladylike,  doubtless ;  but  by  the  rule  of  heaven 
"  far  other  judgment  waiteth  them."  In  every  age  such 
women  have  been  the  ordained  ones  of  God,  to  bless  their 
race ;  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  humanity — champions  and 
martyrs  for  the  truth — the  glory  of  the  church  and  the 
world.    O,  when  will  triflers  and  flatterers  cease  to  talk  of 
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woman  as  a  mere  toy  I  O,  when  will  woman  spurn  the 
praise  of  redolent  lips,  rosv  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  a  soil 
and  lily  tapering  hand !  When  will  they  vie  in  emulating 
that  noble  band  of  sisters  in  the  Canadas,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Western  wilds,  whose  blistered,  bare  feet,  brawny 
faces  and  hard  hands  are  all  studded  and  glowing  with 
brightest  jewels  in  the  eyes  of  angels  7 

Next,  we  would  pjace  woman  beside  her  brother,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  sciences,  languages,  theology,  &c.  And  why 
not  ?  Hear  the  Professor — ^  I  do  not  contend  that  woman 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  thought  •  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  other  sex :  abstract  science  she  can  master  and 
enjoy;  she  can  even  excel  in  it;  the  naked  relation  of 
things  she  can  trace  and  understand."  ^  In  our  Institution, 
(Oberlin,)  young  men  and  young  women  pursue  their  studies 
side  by  side  in  the  same  classes  during  a  four  years'  course ; 
and  I  am  free  to  say,  with  sc^ual  success.  This  is  my  un- 
qualified testimony  after  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching 
these  classes.  When  the  opportunities  have  been  equal,  I 
expect  a  manifestation  of  equal  ability  in  the  recitation 
room.  Near  the  end  of  their  course  th^y  engage  together 
in  metaphysical  studies,  and  the  young  women  show  by 
their  readiness  in  recitation  that  they  are  not  behind  even 
here.^^  Gerrit  Smith  recentlj)^  informed  me  that  President 
Mahan's  testimony  was  to  the  same  effect.  Now  for  the 
*<  difference."  *'  The  young  men  engage  in  daily  discussion 
upon  these  topics  with  an  interest  that  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion — the  young  women  never."  "  Hence,"  (so  is  the 
inference,)  '*  there  Is  a  lack  of  taste  for  these  abstract  investi* 
gations."  I  confess  not  a  little  astonishment  at  an  inference 
so  wide  from  the  mark.  What  branch  of  study  pursued  at 
Oberlin  belongs  appropriately  to  "  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstract — to  the  living  world  ?  " — physiology,  anatomy, 
botany,  poetry,  music,  painting — which  ?  Perhaps  all.  But 
on  which  of  these  studies  has  the  Professor  witnessed  his 
"  more  affectionate  "  pupils ''  meet  in  circles,  discussing  from 
day  to  day  with  an  earnestness  which  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion  7 "  **  Such  a  tendency  among  young  women  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of."  How  wild  would  be  the  inference  that 
would  ascribe  this  "  difference  "  to  "  a  lack  of  taste  "  for 
these  studies  1  Not  more  wild  than  the  first.  Man's  super- 
abundant combativeness  accounts  amply  for  this  difference. 
Woman's  combativeness  is  small,  hence  she  is  averse  to  dis- 
putation.   During  a  recent  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
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I  have  heard  but  a  solitary  discussion  the  parties  to  which 
were  females.     While  every  stage-coach,  steamer,  packet 
and  car  has  been  made  the  theatre  of  earnest,  angry,  noisy 
and  protracted  debate,  on  an  endless  variety  of  topics,  urged 
on  by  masculine  combativeness.     But  **  woman  has  less  of 
will  in  her  character — is  less  aggressive  in  her  nature — has 
a  more  delicate  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  an  instinc- 
tive apprehension  of  the  fit  and  the  unfit.''  Hence  she  "  moves 
more  easily  and  is  less  likely  to  blunder  in  social  life.**    Her 
small  firmness,  combativeness,  destrucllveness,  coupled  with 
her  large  cautiousness,  veneration,  benevolence,  agreeable- 
ness,  &c.,  induce  her  instinctively  to  shun  wrangling  debate 
and  disputation.    Yet  is  she  none  the  less  qualified  to  grapple 
with  and  conquer  the  most  abstruse  studies.    But "  in  meta- 
physical science  she  does  not  excel— can  point  to  no  suc- 
cessful laborers ;  *•  but  not  because  **  woman  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  of  thought  to  the  same  extent  with  the  other 
sex."     Why  make  the  statement  then  ?    But  let  the  inquiry 
be  pushed — Why  has  not  woman  excelled  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian.     Why  is  this  **  niche  in  the  temple  of  female  fame  un- 
occupied?"   The  reason  is  obvious.    Inferiority  here,  as 
elsewhere,  results  from  woman's  irrational  treatment  by 
man.    Her  intellectual  powers  are  not  half  developed.   Not 
a  college,  not  a  university  in  the  world  perhaps  but  refuses 
to  woman  a  place  in  the  professor's  chair.    But  what  man 
has  occupied  the  mental  philosopher's  **  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame "  until  he  has  long  encumbered  that  high  seat  ? 
Ere  it  is  hardly  commenced,  woman's  career  is  arrested  by 
that  foolish  custom  which  excludes  her  from  the  most  effi- 
cient facilities  for  intellectual  development.    And  then  as 
**  the  most  cruel  cut  of  all,"  she  must  needs  be  taunted  for 
leaving  "  unoccupied  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  female 
fame."    Take  from  your  sister  her  books,  and  chastise  her 
for  not  getting  her  lesson.     Bravo  !     One  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  logic  by  which  our  colored  brother  is  denied 
his  rights.     "  Don't  you  see  they  are  "  different,"  says  the 
usurper,  "  their  *  tastes '  fit  them  for  a  lower  condition*" 
But  you  give  them  no  opportunities.    **  If  they  were  not 
different  they  would  find  opportunities  to  rise  to  distinction." 
Then  we  point  to  the  long  catalogue  of  distinguished  states- 
men, generals,  philosophers,  poets  and  orators  of  colored  ex- 
traction, and  lo !  these  are  "exceptions"— certain  peculiar, 
colored  persons,  "exceptions  to  nature's  general  law."    I 
beli  eve  it  is  generally  admitted  that  woman's  musical  powers 
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and  "tastes"  are  fully  equal  to  her  brother's;  and  here  the 
**  tastes  of  the  world  "  are  in  her  favor :  but  where  among 
the  sisterhood  are  your  Mozarts,  Haydeife,  Beethovens  or 
Handels  ? — your  Raphaels,  Guidos  or  Titians  T  There  can  be 
but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  not  that  "  she  has  no 
taste  for  such  studies,"  for  here  is  found  a  realization  of 
•••  the  concrete,  the  living  world,  ideas  into  which  have  been 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  they  have  for  her  a  double 
-diarm."  And  yet  "  this  niche  in  the  temple  of  female  fame 
is  unoccupied."  Why  ?  Because  opportunities  are  denied, 
means  are  beyond  her  reach,  facilities  are  not  afforded,  no 
adequate  demands  are  made  upon  her  musical  powers. 
Hence  this  talent  is  not  half  developed.  Justice  requires 
that  the  experiment  be  fully  and  fairly  made  ere  you  make 
your  inferences.  We  are  not,  however  without  illustrious 
examples  of  woman's  ability  to  excel,  opposed  as  she  is 
and  ever  has  been  by  obstacles  well  nigh  insuperable,  exam- 
ples both  ancient  and  modern,  that  shall  shine  with  brilliant 
lustre  to  the  end  of  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
ablest  sovereigns  that  have  ever  wielded  a  sceptre  have  been 
women.  How  much  did  the  illustrious  Isabella  of  Spain  ac- 
complish for  her  sex,  her  nation  and  the  world  ? 

A  multitude  of  females  contributed  by  their  rare  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  endowments,  to  the  general  illumination 
of  that  period.  The  Marchioness  of  Monteagudo,  and 
Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  sisters  of  the  historian  Don  Diego 
Hurtudo,  afford  the  most  remarkable  combination  of  literary 
talent  in  the  enlightened  court  of  Castile.  The  Queen's  in- 
structor in  the  Latin  language  was  a  lady  named  Donna  Bea- 
trice de  Golando,  called  for  her  high  attainments,  la  Latina. 
Another  eminent  woman,  Donna  Lusia  de  Medrono,  pub- 
licly lectured  on  the  Latin  classics  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca. And  another,  Donna  Francisca,  daughter  of  De 
Sclerya  the  historian,  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  with  honor 
at  Alcald.  Madame  de  Stael  held  a  commanding  influence 
over  Europe's  great  warrior,  because  of  her  discriminating 
judgment  on  the  policy  of  his  government :  and  there  was 
no  one  in  his  empire  of  whom  Bonaparte  stood  more  in  awe. 
And  what  mortal  man  occupies  a  higher  **  niche  in  the  tem- 

51e  of "  missionary  "fame"  than  Ann  Hesseltine  Judson. 
'he  pen  of  Elizabeth  Herrick  gave  an  impulse  to  the  heart 
and  intellect  of  Wilberforce,  that  resulted  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  on 
British  soil.    Hex  power  to  control  and  restrain  the  vicious 

H* 
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)ias  given  to  Mrs.  Fry  of  England  an  iUustrious  name 
among  reformers.  By  her  side  stands  Eliza  H.  Fambam. 
Who  that  is  acquainted  with  her  lectures,  writings,  and  indi- 
vidual mfluencesy  does  not  award  to  her  a  place  among  the 
strongest  and  most  intellectual  minds  in  the  nation.  She 
has  reasoning  faculties  of  herculean  development,  enabling 
her  to  comprehend  and  grasp  principles  lying  far  bevond 
ordinary  research,  while  her  extraordinary  energy  and  sta- 
bility give  her  self-control  and  a  commanding  influence  over 
others.  How  many  mathematicians  of  the  more  sturdy  sex 
have  ascended  the  heights  of  science  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  witli  Mrs.  Somerville  1 
Mbs  Mitchel  of  Nantucket,  has  inscribed  her  name  high  on 
the  scroll  of  fame  by  her  astronomical  discoveries,  for  which 
she  has  recently  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. And  what  a  beautiful  diadem  of  stars  cluster  around  the 
lofty  brow  of  that  charming  woman,  Catharine  Hershel,  the 
maiden  sister  of  that  great  astronomer,  the  elder  Sir  John. 
This  devoted  sister,  says  Prof.  Nichol  of  Glasgow,  constantly 
assisted  the, labors  of  her  brother,  braving  with  him  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  heroically  shared  in  his  priva- 
tions, that  she  might  participate  in  his  delights,  whose  pen 
committed  to  paper  his  notes  of  observation  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips,  and  having  passed  the  night  near  the  tele- 
scope, took  the  rough  manuscripts  to  her  cottage  at  dawn 
of  day,  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the  night's  work  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  She  it  was  who  planned  the  labor  cf 
each  succeeding  night,  who  reduced  every  observation,  and 
made  every  calculation.  She  it  was  who  helped  her  brother 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  telescope,  polishing  the  great 
speculum  with  her  own  hands;  afterwards  discovering 
therewith  several  comets.  She  it  was  who  helped  her 
brother  to  gather  an  imperishable  name.  More  fortunate 
was  she  than  even  th^t  brother,  she  having  lived  to  reap 
the  full  harvest  of  their  joint  glory.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  foil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburdi,  from  which 
she  also  received  some  years  ago  a  gold  medal.  In  the  bril- 
liant catalogue  of  our  own  country's  women,  the  noble  kins- 
woman of  the  great  FrankUn  occupies  no  obscure  place. 
Who  that  has  marked  the  highly  intellectual  countenance, 
and  listened  to  the  powerful  reasoning  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
will  fail  to  assign  to  her  a  •*  niche  "  among  the  first  order  of 
minds.  In  immediate  proximity  stands  our  self-sacrificing 
but  more  youthful  sister,  Fanny  Lee  Tovm^end,  whose  lec- 
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tures  on  National  Reform  have  revolutionized  thousands  of 
minds  in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  I  will  only  add,  that 
many  of  the  best  writers  in  the  English  language,  on  political 
economy,  and  other  topics,  have  b^en  women.  Of  all  these, 
and  a  multitude  unnamed  of  like  precious  <leeds  and  faith, 
will  it  be  affirmed  that  they  are  "  certain  peculiar  women, 
exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws,''  and  that  the  question 
of  their  rights  and  duties  "  is  reduced  to  one  of  little  conse^ 
quence  !  "  No.  These  women,  by  their  words  and  deeds 
have  enlightened  and  blessed  the  world.  Far  in  advance  of 
its  present  state  would  this  sorrow-smitten  world  of  ours 
now  be,  had  woman,  unobstructed  by  the  factitious  arrange- 
ments of  man's  device,  been  permitted  to  equal  participation 
in  all  social,  civil  and  religious  activities.  The  wisdom,  the 
virtue,  the  good  order,  the  peace,  prevalent  in  families 
where  woman  now  rules,  would  have  oeen  diffiised  in  all  its 
saving  power  through  states,  nations  and  the  world. 

All  effort  for  the  world's  reformation  has  proved  thus  far 
well-nigh  a  failure.  That  the  unitersal  degradation  of  the 
miiversal  sisterhood,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  failure  is  not  af- 
firmed, but  that  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  causes  is  be- 
yond a  doubt.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  sad  mis- 
takes, mismanagements  and  failures  would  lead  the  candid 
and  serious  to  give  this  matter  a  little  more  earnest  reflec- 
tion. 

But,  alas  !  woman's  capacity  for  public  activity  has  been 
forever  put  at  rest  in  the  person  of  *•  Theraigne  de  Meri- 
court  astride  a  cannon,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of 
demons,"  and  "Abby  Kelly  in  angry  debate  upon  the  ros- 
trum, shaking  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces ! "  And 
is  it  to  such  specimens  we  are  to  look  for  just  representa- 
tives of  the  universal  head  and  heart  of  womanhood  ?  No. 
The  Professor  would  have  us  believe  they  are  "  specimens  of 
what  woman  becomes  when  out  of  her  place."  Monstrous. 
As  well  affirm  the  whipping  of  Amos  Dresser,  the  incarcer- 
ation of  Delia  Webster,  the  murder  of  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
the  burning  of  colored  men  at  the  stake  without  trial,  are 
**  specimens  of  what "  men  "  become  when  out  of  their 
places,"  attempting  self^-govemment.  As  well  expect 
*'  some  naturalist  of  Europe  would  put  them  together,  com- 
plete the  skeleton,  and  tell  the  habits  and  describe  the 
sphere  of  activities "  of  the  ox,  were  you  to  "  gather  and 
present  to  him  a  few  fragments  of  bones  "  of  some  lusus 
natura — a  calf,  with  two  heads,  three  tails  and  six  legs. 
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Here  is  ample  room  for  manifold  reprisals;,  but  I  forbear, 
leaving  it  for  those  more  immediately  concerned  to  show 

"  What  things  a  woman,  when  despised,  can  do."* 

Poor  Abby  has  perpetrated  an  unpardonable  offence,  and 
must  needs  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  her  evil  doings.  **  She 
has  shaken  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces !  "  Pugna- 
cious. She  should  have  left  that  impolite  task  to  herhuslmd, 
with  whom  it  would  have  passed  as  a  graceful  ^*  suiting  ihe 
action  to  the  word,"  as  all  the  world  will  testify.  A  man 
may  innocently  shake  his  fist  in  other  people's  faces,  but  in 
a  woman  it  is  outrageous  vulgarity.  •*  It  is  of  little  use  to 
argue  its  propriety — it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  taste — such 
are  the  feelings  of  mankind."  Seriously.  If  there  are  to 
be  such  demonstrations^  nty  taste  would  confine  them  exclu- 
sively to  the  ^'  delicate  fists  "  as  less  harmful  to  life  and  limb. 
But  why  are  not  propriety  of  conduct,  courtesy  of  manners, 
purity  of  speech,  delicacy,  refinement,  gentleness  and  love 
just  as  becoming  in  one  sex  as  the  other.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  a  rough,  violent,  passionate,  abusive,  loveless  man- 
ner should  pass  unnoticed  in  man,  but  become  the  subject  of 
severe  criticism  in  woman.  For  one  I  protest  against  the 
^«  taste"  and  the  practice.  Ill-manners  in  woman,  are  ill- 
manners  in  man.  Whatever  is  becoming,  attractive,  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  in  woman  is  equally  so  in  man.  Study 
earnestly,  accurately  the  life,  the  deeds,  the  spirit,  the  char- 
acter of  the  perfect  man — **  the  man  Christ  Jesus  " — and  in 
that  immaculate  personage,  you  shall  behold  as  full  a  devel- 
opment of  the  feminine  as  of  the  masculine.  Patience,  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  are  as  needful  to  complete  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  as.  firmness,  p>erseverance  and  moral  courage 
are  to  complete  the  character  of  woman.  To  attain  the 
stature  of  perfect  men  and  women  should  be  the  chief  labor 
of  aU. 

I  come  now  to  "  the  first  practical  question"  in  the  arti- 
cle under  review,  which  by  design  has  been  deferred  to  the 
last  in  the  present  work.  This  "first  question"  Bro.  Fair- 
child  has  introduced  as  a  compound  one  "  the  pulpit  and  the 
bar" — I  call  for  a  division,  for  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  person,  male  or  female,  is  called  of  heaven,  to  enter' 
the  "  legal  profession."    The  world  is  none  the  better  for 

«  Femina  quid  poeiit,  ^reteque  injuria  forme. 
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its  existence,  and  would  be  no  loser  for  its  non-existence. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  prove  nor  discuss  this  question.  Come 
we  then  to  •*  the  question"  "  shall  women  occupy  the  pul- 
pit in  common  with  men."  Or,  as  the  Quakers  repudiate 
"  pulpits"  and  others  of  us  occupy  the  common  floor — shall 
the  gospel  ministry  be  as  naturally  open  to  the  female  as  to 
the  male  sex — is  such  a  station  as  rational  an  object  of  eflbrt 
in  woman  as  in  man.  Fii*st,  I  object  to  the  frightening  the 
timid  and  these  **more  highly  endowed  with  nerves"  from 
the  performance  of  duty,  by  proclaiming  the  gospel  ministry 
a  "  learned  profession"  as  distinguishing  it  nom  agricultu- 
ral, mechanical  or  any  other  professions.  If  by  "  learned" 
we  are  to  understand  (as  rightfully  we  are)  apt  to  teach —  ' 
a  iDorkman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed— -^e  that  winneth 
$ouIs  is'wise—calkd  of  God  as  teas  Aaron,  we  accept  the  ap- 
pellation. But  if  by  "  the  learned  profession"  we  are  to 
understand  that  entering  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the 

Jpospel,  is  conditionated  upon  a  "nine  years  preparatory,  col- 
egiate  and  theological  study,"  we  reject  the  phrase. 

Trof.  Fairchild  knows  full  well  that  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  preachers  belonged  to  no  such  "  learned  profes- 
sion." And  yet  as  competent  to  their  task  were  they  as  any 
of  their  "  learned"  successors.  Equally  certain  is  it  that 
two  thirds  of  the  present  pulpit  incumbents  have  "  never 
seen  a  college  or  theological  seminarv,"  so  to  speak.  Are 
they  not  in  the  "  Apostolic  succession!"  "  God  forgive  me 
for  begetting  a  fool"  said  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  to  his  son 
ef  Roman  tincture,  who  denied  even  his  father's  right  to  the 
"learned  profession."  These  words  were  directed  not 
against  "learning"  but  against  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
"  learned  "  ministerial  aristocracy  or  cast. 

How  truthful  is  the  following  sentiment  adopted  at  the 
recent  Peterboro  (  N.  Y.)  Anti-sectarian  Convention. 

4th.  Reselvedf  that  every  rightly  conducted  church  is  a 
simple  and  thorough  democracy;  subject  to  no  other  eccle- 
siastical authority  than  its  own,  ackowledging  the  equal 
right  of  aU  its  tnembers  to  exercise  their  respective  gifts  in 
the  worshipping  assembly ;  and  choosing  for  its  pastor  whom 
it  will,  among  the  "ordained"  or  "unoraained"  the  "  licen- 
sed" or  ^'unlicensed." 

Why  then  should  the  choice  of  a  pastor  "  or  preacher 
never  be  made  from  among  the  sister-hood — ^for  if  one  choice 
may  be  made,  a  thousand  may  be  made — ^yet  never  be  made, 
though  among  that  sister-hood  were  found  "Hulda  tb^ 
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prophetess,  and  Anna,  and  Priscilla  the  teacher  of  ApoIIos^ 
and  Phebe  servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  and  the  four 
daughters  of  Philip  that  did  prophecy." 

Why  not?  The  Professor  gives  two  gener^,  and  three 
specific  reasons  i—^  it  is  in^roper  and  impossible.'*  Let  u* 
see.  The  impropriety  consists  in  this,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  race — a  sentiment  which  is  natu- 
ral. It  is  positively  disagreeable  to  both  sexes  to  see  a  wo» 
man  a  public  character,  the  race  can  never  lose  it."  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  explanation  of  this  *'  natural  sen- 
timent" — ^''the  reason  why  we  are  so  made  as  to  dislike  to  see 
a  woman  a  public  character,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  gen- 
era!  it  is  impossible  ( from  her  relation  to  the  family  interest  > 
that  she  should  be."  And  this  you  call  **  a  natural  senti- 
ment !"  Then  we  have  but  to  enlighten  the  same,  by  this 
brief  item  of  intelligence,  that  it  is  quite  possible  (  by  rea- 
son of  •*  their  relation  to  families"  unborn,  or  dead,  or  never 
to  be  bom,  or  past  care,  or  in  the  preferred  care  of  the 
father)  for  a  great  company  of  females  to  become  puUic 
characters — and  we  have  not  only  a  "  re-hearing**  but  a 
**  reversal  of  judgment"  and  **  decision"  in  our  favor.  For 
observe  the  first  sentiment  was  founded  on  a  supposed  im- 
possibility— this  being  disposed  of,  the  "  sentiment  is  eradi- 
cated.'* If  it  still  exist  in  the  absence  of  reason,  (  as  ui  ma- 
ny it  does,)  then  is  it  unreasonable,  unnatural,  (shdl  I  say- 
wicked?)  purely  the  fruit  of  a  factitious  and  foolish  educO'- 
tion. 

That  it  is  no^  a  ^natural  sentiment"  but  a  prejudice,  I 
argue  from  the  fact  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  world  have  cast  it  ofif  as  a  loathsome  thing. 

The  whole  Methodist  sect  as  a  denomination,  advocate 
the  rights  of  female  preachers,  and  in  their  brightest  day* 
a  long  catalogue  of  names  from  the  sister-iiood  brilliant  for 
piety,  activity  and  success  adorned  their  •*  preachers*  list."" 
The  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination  ai*e  in  fisivor  of,  and 
have  their  women  preachers.  This  from  the  first  has  been 
true  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  is  true  of  other  sects*  The 
tempests  of  applause  showered  upon  the  *'  exquisites  of  the 
stage"  may  indicate  the  '^sentiment'*  out  c^  the  church. 
This  ^*  positive  disagreeableness  at  seeing  a  woman  a  puUic 
character"  attaches  then  not  to  men  and  women  aasudi,  but 
to  ^'certain  men"  and  ^*  wonien,  exceptions  to  nature's  general 
laws,**  of  whom  our  good  Professor  is  perhaps  "cbbfl"" 
The  mquiry  is,  pertinent — ^^may  women  exercise  their  ffiXs 
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«t  all,  out'of  the  circle  purely  private?"  0  yes,  is  the  al- 
most universal  response,  in  the  prayer  meeting — in  the  con- 
ference room.  She  may  give  expression  to  her  burning 
thoughts  and  offer  to  heaven  the  orisons  of  her  heart.  It 
should  be  remembered  however  that  this  "sentiment"  has 
but  recently  obtained  in  many  circles,  especially  among 
Presbyterians  and  Oongregationalists.  A  person  by  my  side 
lias  just  acquainted  me  with  this  queer  relic  of  antiquity. 
■**  When  in  my  nioeteenlh  year  I  attended  a  conference 
meeting  in  a  private  house  in  Western  N.  Y.,  where  a  uxh 
-^nan  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed.  This  singular  occur- 
xence  was  considered  so  great  an  outrage  upon  decency  that 
the  leader  of  the  meeting  and  several  others  immediately 
left  the  room.  The  excitement  was  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  meeting."  The  late  excellent  Mrs.  John 
iBrown  of  New  York  informed  me  that  in  her  early  life  she 
was  present  at  an  evening  conference  meeting  in  Andover, 
<(Mass.)  when  a  young  Methodist  woman  prayed,  arid  that 
the  mortification  of  the  people  would  not  have  been  greater 
had  she  appeared  in  their  midst  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Sure- 
ly it  will  not  be  said  of  a  "  sentiment"  so  unchristian — so 
heathenish — that  "  the  race  can  never  lose  it."  Beyond  a 
doubt  it  was  much  more  "  positively  disagreeable  to  both 
«exes"  to  hear  a  woman's  voice  in  the  prayer  meeting,  than 
It  now  is  •**  to  see  her  a  public  character*"  This  progressive 
tendency  of  our  "  nature"  affords  occasion  of  thankfulness. 
But  behold  a  darker — a  deeper  rooted  "natural  sentiment." 
In  the  eastern  world  "  when  the  ladies  appear  in  public, 
they  always  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  their  hyhes, 
that,  even  without  their  veils,  one  can  discover  very  little  of 
their  faces.  But  although  they  are  so  closely  wrapped  up 
that  those  who  look  at  they  can  not  see  even  ti^eir  hands, 
still  less  their  face,  yet  it  is  deemed  indecent  in  a  man  to  fix 
his  eyes  on  them:  he  must  let  them  pass  without  seeming  at 
all  to  observe  them.  When  a  lady  of  distinction  travels  on 
horseback,  she  is  not  only  veiled,  but  has  generally  a  ser- 
vant to  run  or  ride  before  her  to  clear  the  way ;  and  on 
such  occasions,  the  men  even  in  the  market  places,  always 
turn  their  backs  till  the  women  are  past,  it  being  thought 
the  highest  ill-manners  to  look  at  them."  [See  Encyclope- 
dia, article,  veil.]  Here  is  a  "  taste"  and  "  sentiment"  suf- 
ficiently orthodox  and  high-toned,  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 
Perhaps  "  when  all  other  wrongs  are  redressed,  the  mil- 
lenium  will  come,  even  if  this  matter  should  not  be  mended." 
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"  Those  who  have  undertaken  m  this  refonn**  may  "  finJ 
themselves  riding  a  Gilpin  race," 

'*  And,  where  they  did  at  first  get  up 
They  wiU  again  get  down." 

But  when  this  public  sentiment  is  righted,  so  as  there  shall 
be  (in  rights,  privileges,  'fend  activities,)  "  neither  male  nor 
female,  but  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,*'  then,  it  rs  ur^ed  m 
the  form  of  objection,  that  "woman  is  the  natural  house- 
keeper, her  chief  respoDsibilities  Be  here,  this  is  her  sphere. 
The  claims  of  the  household  are  paramount,  all  other  things 
are  secondary."  All  this  may  be  true,  provided  she  is  not 
called  to  the  discharge  of  some  other  duties,  in  which  case 
she  may  still  have  charge  of  these  duties,  as  many  New 
England  ministers  do  of  their  farms,  performing  little  or  no 
manual  labor  themselves.  There  ts  another  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  or  sharing  in  these  duties — but  then,  it  would  be 
so  unbecoming  a  "division  of  labor"  for  a  man  to  bend  his 
strong  muscles  over  a  wash  tub,  to  seize  the  broom,  or  gird 
his  loins  with  a  towel,  though  he  might  (does)  perform  aH 
these  tasks  with  skill  and  effect.    It  must  not  be  dreamed  of.* 

But  then,  "  the  child  looks  to  its  mother  as  naturally  for 
the  early  guidance  of  its  mind  and  heart  as  for  its  early 
food,  and  it  is  doing  violence  to  nature  to  deprive  it  of  the 
one  or  the  other."  "  Nature"  is  a  virtuous  dame  no  doubt, 
but  whether  our  author  has  not  assigned  to  her  charge  some 
illegitimates,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  "  the  child  looks 
to"  the  goat  or  the  **  sucking  bottle"  "  for  its  early  food** 
as  "  naturally"  as  to  its  mother,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
my  own,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  families.  That  the  child 
looks  to  the  father  as  naturally  for  the  early  guidance  of  its 
mind  and  heart,  as  to  the  raothet,  is  equally  capable  of  de- 
monstration. A  few  weeks  ago  a  stranger  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  a  young  child,  carrying  it  in  his  arms.  He  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  leaving  it  with  a  neighbor  for  a  few 
hours.  Its  oiother,  he  said,  died  in  Nova-Scotia.  The 
stranger  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Mark,  this  child  man- 
ifests a  perfect  indifference  to  all  of  woman  kind,  while  for 
the  male  members  of  the  family  its  attachments  were  strong 

*  The  male  loon  is  partner  to  the  nest  in  the  labor  of  incubation. 
Shall  we  learn  the  lesson  of  protection  from  *' the  male  goose,"  and 
spurn  the  equally  important  lesson  of  **  bearing  one  another's  burdens" 
from  the  chivalrous  loon. 
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from  the  first — in  their  absence  it  is  uneasy,  moaning  and 
weeping — in  their  presence,  peaceful  and  happy.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  above  family — present  three 
women,  two  or  three  children,  and  one  man,  and  the  little 
cast-off  nestling  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  the  man«  Make 
your  own  inferences.  I  make  two  :  the  child  has  evident- 
ly been  placed  among  men.  Like  cause  will  produce  like 
effect.  Call  you  this  "  nature"  ?  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  efforts  to  magnify  maternal  responsibility 
at  the  expense  of  paternal,  are  uncalled  for.  The  family 
should  be  no  more  neglected  by  the  father  than  by  the 
mother.  There  is  an  especial  reason  why  the  father  should 
secure  to  himself  the  highest  reverence  and  purest  affection 
of  his  children.  God  is  represented  to  them  in  the  endear- 
ing appellation  of  a  Father:  how  sure  are  they  to  transfer 
the  character  of  the  earthly  to  their  heavenly  Father.  Let 
the  visible  father  prove  deficient  in  solicitude,  watchfulness, 
love  and  munificence,  and  how  loveless  will  be  their  con- 
ceptions of  their  invisible  Father.  Will  it  be  said  the  fath- 
er may  follow  his  profession  without  neglecting  the  family 
duties.    So  may  the  mother. 

It  is  further  urged  that  "  woman's  voice  is  pitched  an 
octave  above  that  of  man,  but  not  less  powerful — it  reaches 
not  so  readily  the  ear,  but  more  readily  the  heart,'' — the 
very  thin^  to  be  attained  by  preaching.  What  a  charming 
preacher  is  here  described.  Lay  your  fingers  on  a  keyed 
instrument  and  see  if  a  pitch  an  octave  above  does  not 
reach  the  most  distant  ear  as  readily  as  an  octave  below.  I 
have  listened  to  many  a" woman  preacher,"  but  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  inconvenience  or  unpleasantness  in  this  respect. 
Lastly, "  woman  is  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  sen- 
sibility— her  feelings  are  more  easily  moved."  And  yet  the 
Professor  is  not  sure  "  beyond  a  doubt  that  thought  is  a 
more  valuable  commodity  than  feeling — that  the  intellect  is 
a  more  precious  boon  than  the  heart."  We  will,  therefore^ 
"  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  regard  this  predomi- 
nance of  sensibility  as  an  invaluable  qualification  in .  a 
preacher.  It  is  his  (her)  irresistible  battery.  "If  you 
wish  me  to  weep — weep  yourself,"  has  been  the  rhetoric 
of  hoary  centuries.  I  have  searched  long,  but  in  vain  for 
Prof.  Bartlett's  "  Whitefield's  unction."  There  is  nothing  in 
Whitefield's  printed  sermons,  to  shake  a  continent  as  with 
the  tread  of  a  giant.  But  when  we  behold  his  vast  "  sensi- 
bility" urging  its  way  like  "  many  waters"  through  his  burn- 
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ing  lips,  uplifted  hands,  and  flooded  eyes,  the  mystery  is 
solved.  Woman  has  an  exuberance  of  this  Christ-like 
qualification.  Let  her  go  forth  then  **  bearing  precious  seed 
— loeepingf**  and  she  **  shall  return  again  with  joy  bearing 
her  sheaves  with  her."  Tis  the  very  influence  needed  to 
shame  our  insensibility^  and  melt  our  iceberg  Hearts. 

It  now  remains  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  direct 
argument  in  defence  of  woman's  right  to  the  ministerial 
avocation.  The  Bible  is  eminently  a  reasonable  book ;  its 
teachings  are  conformable  with  consistency.  It  is  reasona- 
ble and  consistent  for  the  capable — those  who  have  light — 
the  qualified,  to  instruct  the  ignorant — to  impart  of  their 
light  to  the  unenlightened,  and  not  **  to  hide  it  under  a 
bushel."  Reason  asks  but  one  question  in  the  presence  of 
the  qualified,  "  is  there  a  necessity  ?"  She  knows  nothing 
of  "  emergencies" — the  authority  of  necessity  is  infinitely 
superior.  A  woman  qualified,  finds  herself  (or  places  her- 
self, if  you'  please)  in  the  presence  of  a  necessitous  congre- 
gation— to-day — to-morrow — next  day — and  all  her  days. 
What  now  is  the  voice  of  reason  ?  "  Took  for  those  wJko 
can  use  themy  Does  she  refuse  to  stretch  forth  her  hand 
to  the  heavenly  task — then  is  she  a  traitor  to  human  neces- 
sity, and  no  woman.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  conformity 
to  the  voice  of  reason  in  the  presence  of  necessity  have  we 
in  the  wife  of  our  brother  Wm.  H.  Evarts,  of  the  West  In- 
dia Mission ;  who  in  the  absence — sickness — exhaustion — 
or  other  duties  of  her  husband,  immediately  takes  his  place 
in  the  pulpit,  to  the  great  gratification  of  her  numerous  au- 
ditory. Should  we  find  an  isolated  text  that  on  the  face  of  it 
appeared  to  prohibit  this  highly  reasonable  course,  we  should 
feel  bound  to  give  it  a  place  among  those  sayings  of  Paul, 
"  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood"— or  that 
the  writer  "  spoke  not  by  commandment  from  the  Lord" — or 
what  is  more  plausible,  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  time 
of  its  utterance,  like  the  commendation  of  unmarried  life, 
<*  for  present  distress."  So  long  had  the  Corinthian  women 
been  regarded — and  treated  as  inferiors,  so  long  trampled 
under  foot  that  they  were  disqualified  for  public  teachers* 
Then  let  them  "  keep  silence,"  for  who  wishes  to  hear  a  wo- 
man or  man  either,  th^t  has  naught  to  communicate  but 
"  prattling,"  (one  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  "  to  speak" 
in  Cor.  14.)  But  now  women  marry,  and  women  may 
preach,  (being  qualified.) 
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That  females  did  preach  in  the  Apostle's  days,  and  that 
this  practice  was  pleasing  to  God,  I  infer  from  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  In  1  Cor.  xi,  Paul  refers  to  the  practice  of  woman's 
praying  and  prophesying,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  common  custom.  To  affirm,  (as  does  Thom- 
as Scott,)  that  Paul  is  here  only  insisting  that  an  unlawful 
practice  shall  be  performed  in  a  decent  manner,  without 
expressing  disapprobation  of  the  practice,  is  so  anti-Pauline 
as  to  need  no  refutation. 

2.  Of  Anna  the  prophetess  it  is  positively  affirmed  that 
she  was  a  public  speaker,  (Luke  ii,  37,  38.)  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  this,  or  the  case  of  Philip's  '<  four  daugh- 
ters that  did  prophesy"  were  "  under  special  inspiration." 
How  did  it  appear  that  these  women  were  prophetesses;  if 
to  speak  in  public  were  a  "  confusion" — and  if  the  spirits  of 
the  propl^ets  are  so  subject  to  the  prophets  that  they  must 
needs  never  open  their  mouths  ? 

3.  The  promises  of  the  Spirit's  effiision,  in  Joel  ii,  and 
Acts  ii,  are  rightfully  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
church.  But  mark  the  fruits  of  that  "  out-pouring ;"  "  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  J*  And  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  hand-maidens^  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy."  To  "  pro- 
phecy"  is  to  preach  the  gospel;  (see  11th  verse,)"  we  do  hear 
them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 
**  Desire  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy — he  that  prophesyeth 
speaketh  unto  men  to  edification  and  exhortation  and  com- 
fort— he  that  prophesyeth,  edifieth  the  church.  But  if  all 
prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  he  is 
convinced  of  all,  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made 
manifest,  and  so  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship 
God  and  report  thA  God  Is  in  you  of  a  truth."  1  Cor.  xiv. 

And  Judas  and  Silas,  being  prophets^  exhorted  the  brethren 
.  with  many  words  and  comforted  them."  Acts  xv,  32.  Thus 
may  the  sisterhood,  by  "  divine  right f^*  claim  access  to  the 
ministry.  And  their  claim  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
multitudes  of  their  primitive  sisters,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  No  text  of  "  doubtful  interpretation"  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  aside  palpable  Bible  record.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  to  interpret  our  knowledge  in  the  light  of  our 
ignorance.  Our  ignorance  of  one  text  is  never  to  control 
our  knowledge  of  many  texts.  The  rights  of  woman  are 
from  God.    No  human  power  can  bequeath  nor  abridge  her 
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right  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  right  that  outstrips  all  logical  deductions — 
it  addresses  itself  to  our  every  perception,  can  gain  nothing 
from  analogy  and  borrow  nothing  from  illustration,  compari- 
son  can  not  aid  in  its  developement,  and  similes  can  not 
make  it  more  clear  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  same,  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever. 

As  this  article  is  already  extended  beyond  the  original  de- 
sign, several  topics  in  the  work  under  review,  which  I  had 
designed  to  notice,  must  be  passed  by*  No  attempt  at  orig- 
inality has  been  made,  but  I  have  gathered  up  thoughts  wiUi 
equal  freeness  from  the  labors  of  others,  as  from  my  own 
reflections.  To  E.  P.  Hulburt,  of  N.  Y.,  and  to  Saml.  J. 
May,  of  Syracuse,  a  special  acknowledgment  is  due. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SLAVERY. 

BY  REV.  WM.  B.  BROWN, 

OF  SANDUSKY  CITY. 

It  is  sJiid  that  every  age  has  its  hobby.  The  hobby  of  the 
present  age  is  slavery.  No  other  subject  is  so  hackney- 
ed as  this.  It  is  the  theme  of  remark  and  the  bone  of 
contention  every  where,  and  continually.  While  some 
are  ever  struggling  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  others  are 
perpetually  thrusting  it  into  view  ;  and  there  is  no  place 
where  it  is  not.  It  stands  in  the  senate-chamber  and  be- 
fore the  altar;  it  meets  you  in  the  highway  and  follows 
you  to  the  domestic  circle;  it  intrudes  itself  upon  your 
hours  of  business  and  haunts  you  amid  the  slumbei*s  of 
the  night.  There  are  no  periodicals  so  trifling  or  so 
grave,  no  books  so  superficial  or  profound,  no  gatherings 
so  literary  or  so  vulgar,  no  institutions  so  sacred  or  pro- 
fane as  to  exclude  this  "  vexed  question."  It  has  become 
an  old  story,  and  most  persons  dread  to  encounter  it; 
and  were  such  a  thing  possible  they  would  doubtless  for 
a  time,  at  least,  banish  it  from  view.  In  some  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  a  suitable  theme  for  elegant 
writing  and  for  literary  display :  but  now  it  is  too  vulgar, 
too  matter  of  fact,  too  common  place. 

But  notwithstanding  all,  it  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  its 
aspects  the  burden  of  this  article,  and  we  beg  to  be  heard 
this  once  before  we  are  condemned  for  our  presumption 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.    If  we  can  not  promise  a  lit- 
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erary  treat,  we  do  promise  to  utter  important  truths,  and 
truths  that  ought  to  bring  the  professedly  religious  and 
anti-slavery  part  of  our  population  to  a  solemn  pause* 
We  do  not  promise  to  entrance  the  mind  by  an  array 
of  new,  beautiful  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  glowing  de-' 
scription ;  for  we  have  another  work  to  accomplish,  more 
serious  and  more  rational.  It  is  to  state  truths  new  and 
old,  clearly  and  strongly,  and  to  make  them  so  bear  up- 
on a  single  point  as  that  duty  in  that  direction  should  be 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  point  referred  to  is  one  of  no 
common  interest.  At  this  day,  as  it  respects  the  church  of 
our  land,  it  is  the  question  of  questicfns. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  principal  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations, and  leading  religious  institutions,  are  charged 
with  being  so  connected  with  the  sin  of  slaveiy  as  to  have  be- 
come unworthy  of  our  confidence;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  those 
who  act  from  high  Christian  principle  and  enlightened  views, 
can  not  consistently  co-operate  with  them.  These  charges 
are  brought,  not  by  the  enemies  of  religion  alone,  but  by 
many  of  its  truest  friends;  not  only  by  enthusiasts  and 
those  who  make  this  a  mere  pretext  for  stabbing  the  church,, 
but  by  sober-minded,  honest,  reflecting,  devoted  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  conviction  in  the  minds  oJF  thousands  is  every 
day  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  that  these  institutions 
ought  not  to  be  practically  sustained  while  their  present  po- 
sition on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  continued ;  and  these  too,, 
are  persons  who  have  long  looked  upon  these  institutions 
with  the  spirit  of  veneration  not  to  say  idolatry.  They 
have  not  been  led  by  their  prejudices  to  think  and  feel  thus, 
but  against  theii*  prejudices.  Some  have  already  withdrawn 
such  co-operation  and  many  others  doubtless  will.  Do  they 
act  wisely  or  not  ?  This  is  surely  an  important  question. 
If  they  have  not  good  grounds  for  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting  as  they  do,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known ;  and  if  they 
have  it  should  be  known  also.  The  good  of  the  world,  the 
glory  of  God,  requires  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  If 
these  Institutions  are  not  guilty  they  have  been  greatly  in- 
jured, if  they  are  they  are  great  injuries. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  take  the  position  that  they 
are  guilty,  and  that  enlightened  Christians  ought  not  to  co- 
operate with  them.  This  is  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
question  ;  anjd  the  side  that  no  one  could  be  justifiable  in 
taking  without  having,  after  the  most  prayerful  considera- 
tion, the  deepest  conviction  that  truth  and  justice  demand- 
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ed  it.  In  the  light  of  that  solemn  declaration,  "Every 
one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God/*  we 
dare  not  take  the  other  side,  and  we  feel  bound  to  take  this. 
With  that  truth  before  us,  when  we  see  a  worldly  and  tem- 
porizing spirit  sapping  the  veiy  foundations  of  our  spiritpal 
Zion  ;  when  we  see  religious  institutions,  and  Institutions 
which  combine  immense  learning,  wealth  and  far-reaching 
influence,  and  who  give  a  tone,  character  and  direction  to 
the  operations  of  the  whole  church,  bowinff  down  to  a  cor- 
rupt public  sentiment,  and  taking  special  pains  to  shape 
their  entire  course  so  as  to  accommodate  immense  systems 
of  wickedness ;  when  we  see  this  course  pursued  with  cool 
and  studied  deliberation  year  after  year,  and  hear  nearly  all 
the  people  saying,  amen ;  when  the  few  who  do  not  say 
amen  are  treated  with  cold  suspicion,  and  often  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  when  the  right  of  calling  these 
organizations  to  an  account  or  even  of  withdrawing  from 
them  is  denied,  thus  evincing  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
not  to  say  of  popery  holds  dominion  there  ;  when  we  see 
all  this,  our  duty  is  plain.  God  and  humanity  require  us  to 
speak  ;  yet  would  we  speak  with  kindness,  and  caution,  and 
candor.  We  would  not  deal  in  generalities  or  wholesale  de- 
nunciations, but  would  state  facts  precisely  as  they  are,  and 
as  most  know  them  to  be,  and  then  draw  our  deductions 
from  them. 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  organizations  there  are 
several  reasons  on  account  of  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
stand  connected  with,  or  to  co-operate  with  them.  They, 
with  their  complicated  machinery  seem  so  unlike  those  in- 
stitutions, in  their  simplicity,  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
established ;  they  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  promoting 
the  work  of  general  reform,  for  these  institutions  never  do, 
and  never  can  give  their  influence  in  favor  of  an  unpopular 
movement  until  it  is  mainly  carried  in  the  community,  and 
all  reform  is  at  first  unpopular ;  then  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  all  large  bodies  of  men  to  corruption,  and  when 
they  become  corrupt  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  them, 
or  to  prevent  their  doing  immense  mischief.  But  these  are 
not  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  urge  objec- 
tions. We  shall  speak  alone,  or  mainly  of  the  relations 
they  sustain  to  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  show  that  while  this 
connection  continues  we  can  not  consistently  co-operate 
with  them. 
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But  lest  our  true  position  should  be  misunderstood,  it  is 
Important  here,  once  for  all,  to  state  in  their  favor,  that  we 
believe  they  were  originally  formed  by  godly  men  and  with 
the  purest  of  motives ;  that  they  have  already  accomplished 
in  the  world  immense  good*;  that  still  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  true  piety  acting  in  connection  with  them ;  that  in  many 
points  of  view  their  influence  is  still  excellent,  and  theiV 
usefulness  great ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
past  hope  of  reform ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  while 
they  maintain  their  present  connection  with  slavery,  we 
can  not  consistently,  as  enlightened  Christians,  while  acting 
from  high  moral  and  religious  principle,  give  them  our  coun- 
tenance and  support. 

The  argument  which  this  article  is  intended  to  develop,  is 
embodied  in  the  following  propositions  or  resolutions  : 

I.  That  American  slavery,  and  consequently  slave-hold- 
ing, in  the  light  of  this  day  is  enormous  and  unmingled 
wickedness,  and  can  no  more  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  than  heaven  can  be  reconciled  with  hell ;  they 
are  direct  opposites,  and  to  give  countenance  to  one  is  to 
oppose  the  other. 

II.  That  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  or- 
ganizations of  our  own  land,  including  those  churches  and 
organizations  which  admit  slave-holders  to  their  commun- 
ion, together  with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  the  American 
Sabbath  School  Union,  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  exert- 
ing in  different  ways  a  direct,  powerful  and  studied  influence 
to  harmonize  slave-holding  with  their  respective  enterprises; 
they  are  giving  countenance  to  the  system  and  are  parta- 
kers of  its  guilt. 

III.  That  those  who  assent  to  the  above  propositions  are 
bound,  as  men  of  principle,  as  Christians,  and  for  the  good 
of  all  concerned  to  withhold  co-eperation  with  these  insti- 
tutions till  this  unholy  compromise  is  broken  up. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  to 
the  intrinsic  sinfulness  of  slavery.  In  remarking  upon  it, 
much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  expression  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day.  The  degree  of  guilt  which  attaches  to 
this,  as  to  all  other  sins,  is  graduated  by  the  amount  of 
light  which  may  have  been  elicited  in  relation  to  it  The 
time  has  been  when  the  sin  of  slave-holding  was  immeasu- 
rably less  than  it  now  is.    It  is  urged  by  some,  and  with 
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the  show  of  reason  that  the  time  has  been  when  slave-hold- 
ing did  not  necessarily  imply  sin.  Before  sin  can  be  affirm- 
ed as  a  necessary  accompanyment  of  slavery,  the  idea  of 
the  inherent  right  of  self-ownership  must  be  developed  in 
the  mind.  Without  that  idea  it  is  impossible  to  declare  sla- 
very to  be  in  its  essential  nature  sinful.  Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  time  has  been  when  this  idea  was  not  developed 
.  — when  not  a  single  individual  upon  the  whole  earth  was 
'  in  possession  of  it.  The  Bible  itself  as  understood  by  those 
who  held  it,  did  not  reveal  the  inTierent  j-ight  of  self-own- 
'ership.  If  the  grand  truths  and  principles  which  it  announ- 
ced, in  their  logical  deductions  involved  this,  those  de- 
•ductions  were  not  drawn,  and  this  conclusion  was  not 
seen.  Nor  was  it  necessarily  the  fault  of  men  that  they 
were  ignorant.  The  abuses  of  slavery  they  could  under- 
stand ;  but  that  the  fundamental  element  of  the  system,  the 
relation  itself  was  sinful,  they  could  not  know  unless  God 
should  assert  it  in  positive  and  unmistakable  terms,  terms 
•at  the  time  and  to  those  addressed  unmistakable,  or  unless 
it  should  be  developed  in  their  minds  by  a  series  of  disci- 
pline, experience  and  reflections  through  which  they  had 
passed.  Now  it  is  claimed,  or  at  least  might  be,  that  the 
time  has  been  when  neither  of  these  conditions  existed.  If 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  condemn  slavery, 
others  appeared  to  countenance  it. 

It  is  true  that  our  Savior  gave  us  the  golden  rule,  saying, 
'"Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you,"  and  this  rule  as  we  view  it  condemns  the  vital  element 
of  slavery  ;  but  as  it  was  understood  when  first  announced, 
at  struck  only  at  its. abuses;  it  taught  masters  not  to  give 
liberty  to  their  slaves,  but  simply  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  treated  were  they  slaves  themselves.  In 
that  day  nothing  had  occurred  to  develop  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  inherent  and  fundamental  rights  of  humanity,  and 
they  were  not  developed.  In  such  an  age  the  inherent 
right  of  self-ownership  was  not  recognized,  and  perhaps  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  then  lived  that  they  were 
ignorant. 

Now  let  all  this,  and  surely  no  one  will  claim  more,  be 
granted,  and  what  follows?  We  answer  nothing  by 
which  slavery  can  be  justified  in  our  day,  unless  it  can 
be  made  out  that  the  idea  of  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
ownership  is  not  yet  developed.  If  this  could  be  shown, 
4Blavery  in  its  moral  aspects  might  be  a  very  difierent 
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thing  from  what  we  now  regard  it.  It  might  stand  where 
persecution  for  conscience's  sake  stood  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  before  the  idea  of  the  inherent  right  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religious  faith  was  developed.  Then  per- 
secution in  its  sternest  forms  may  have  been  a  less  crime 
than  it  now  is,  even  in  its  mildest  features ;  and  per- 
haps there  were  cases  when  it  was  no  sin  at  all.  So  when 
the  right  of  self-ownership  was  not  recognized  as  inherent, 
(if  there  ever  was  such  a  time,)  slavery  was  one  thing,  but 
now  in  the  light  of  that  great  truth  it  is  a  very  diflerent 
thing.  In  those  days  of  ignorance  God  may  have  winked 
at  it,  but  now  he  demands  repentance. 

We  think  no  one  in  our  day  will  deny  man's  inherent 
right  to  himself,  except  as  that  right  is  forfeited  by  crime. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  truths  of  reason,  which  when  once  de- 
veloped the  mind  knows  absolutely ;  when  once  apprehend- 
ed by  the  world  can  never  be  lost  agairf.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  past  ages,  or  may  still  be  true  in  some 
countries,  every  American  has  this  idea  as  fully  revealed  as 
are  the  ideas  of  the  existence  of  space,  of  duration,  or  of 
his  own  existence.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  willfully  blind,  (and  such  blindness  does  not 
lessen  responsibility  and  guilt,)  or,  because  they  are  semi- 
idiotic  This  is  not  a  truth  that  we  arrive  at  by  a  course  of 
intricate  reasoning ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  first  truths, 
which,  the  moment  they  are  announced,  and  the  statement 
is  understood,  are  seen  and  known  to  be  true.  It  is  a  truth, 
which,  in  our  day  no  one  will  deny,  and  which  many  think 
has  always  been  known. 

Now  let  us  proceed  a  step  further.  Tjiis  truth — the  in- 
herent  right  of  self-ownership — is  not  only  seen  to  be  a  truth, 
but  it  is  by  far  the  most  fundamental  and  important  truth 
appertaining  to  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow  man.  It  is 
the  central  pivot  on  which  all  the  others  turn ;  the  inner  fort 
to  which  all  the  others  in  the  extremity  of  danger  flee,  and  are 
defended.  Strike  down  this  truth  and  man  has  nothing  left. 
If  you  deny  him  the  right  of  self-ownership,  he  can  have  no 
rights  whatever.  His  case  is  helpless,  hopeless,  intolera- 
ble. Grant  him  this  right  and  he  need  scarcely  ask  for 
more  ;  **  he  has  all  and  abounds."  There  flows  from  this, 
by  stem  necessity,  the  right  of  contract,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  domiestic  relationship,  the  right  of  con- 
science, and  the  right  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  man 
and  a  brother. 
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The  graod  inference  for  which  we  are  now  prepared,  is, 
that  whoever  disregards,  or  tramples  upon  this  inherent 
right  of  self-ownership,  commits  tlie  highest  crime  against 
his  fellow  mortal  that  he  is  capable  of  committing.  If  that 
rightis  more  sacred,  and  more  important  than  all  others,  then 
to  violate  it  is  the  greatest  possible  crime.  Indeed  it  in- 
volves within  itself  every  species  and  degree  of  wickedness 
which  was  ever  committed  by  one  man  against  another, 
unless  murder  be  an  exception.  It  involves  fraud,  extor- 
tion, stealing,  robbery,  injustice  and  cruelty  in  every  form, 
and  in  the  superlative  degree. 

What  now  is  slave-holding  ?  It  is  the  practical  denial 
and  contempt  of  this  right.  It  makes  man  a  mere  things 
an  article  of  merchandize.  It  is  therefore  *'  the  vilest  sys- 
tem that  ever  the  sun  shorie  upon,*^  "  the  sum  of  all  villa- 
nies."  In  point  of  guilt  and  meanness,  common  stealing 
and  robbery  bear  no  comparison.  With  the  great  principle, 
man's  inherent  right  to  himself  distinctly  in  view,  we  speak 
calmly,  and  wisely,  and  correctly,  when  we  pronounce 
the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  to  be,  as  a  class,  gentle- 
men, benefactors  to  the  world,  and  almost  saints  before 
God,  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  slave-holders  at 
the  south,  and  many  of  their  abettors  at  the  north. 

We  repeat  then  the  position  with  which  we  started, 
namely  that  slaveholding  in  the  light  of  the  present  day^  is 
enormous  and  unmingled  wickedness  and  can  no  more  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  heaven  can  be 
reconciled  with  hell ;  they  are  direct  opposites,  and  to  coun- 
tenance one  is  to  oppose  the  other.  If  slave-holding  in  the 
lig;it  of  this  day  may  be  reconciled  with  the  gospel,  then 
there  is  no  sin  in  the  universe  that  can  not;  and  if  to  coun- 
tenance slaveholding  is  not  to  oppose  the  gospel,  then  man 
is  incapable  of  opposing  it.  And  if  giving  it  countenance, 
is  opposing  the  gospel  at  all,  it  is  opposing  it  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  rights  of  man  entirely ;  for  slavery  is  at  war  with 
all  those  rights.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  like  the 
spirit  of  the  law  is  one,  is  a  unit,  and  we  can  not  partly  op- 
pose it  and  partly  sustain  it  at  the  same  time.  We  may  ap- 
pear to  do  this  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  not  so  in  the  sight 
of  God.  *•  We  are  for  Christ  or  against  him."  "  He  that  is 
guilty  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all."  "  We  can  not  serve 
God  and  mammon" — God  and  slavery. 

This  part  of  our  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon  thus  long, 
because  we  have  always  noticed  that  those  who  attempt  to 
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justify  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  other  religious  insfitu-' 
tioos  in  theh"  relations  to  slavery,  have  invariably  attempt- 
ed this  by  feally  justifying  slavery  itself.  They  may,  and  com- 
monly do  admit  in  general  terms  that  slavery  is  a  great  sior 
but  the  moment  you  press  them  on  this  point,  they  will 
turn  and  tell  you  that  slavery  is  not  so  great  a  sin  as  it  might 
be,  that  the  people  are  ignorant,  that  the  system  was  entail- 
ed upon  them  by  their  fathers,  that  it  is  bard  to  ask  them 
to  give  up  their  property  without  compensation,  that  there 
are  many  good  Christian  slave-holders  at  the  south,  that  the 
slaves  are  better  oflF  in  bondage  than  they  would  be  if  free, 
that  if  you  let  them  loose  they  would  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters,  and  all  this.  Now  if  these  excuses  mean 
anything,  they  are  an  attempted  justification  of  slavery. 
But  if  our  positions  thus  far  have  been  sustained,  they  are  bas- 
ed in  delusion  and  falsehood — slavery  is  an  unmHigated  sin, 
which  neither  deserves  nor  can  have  any  apology.  Yet  if 
all  this  be  true,  those  organizations  can  not  be  justified,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  even  for  a  moment.  Indeed  this,  by 
those  who  attempt  their  justification  is  felt  to  be  true,  hence 
their  arguments  for  slavery  j  benee  too,  the  necessity  of 
setting  this  matter  in  its  true  light  before  we  proceed  further. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  proposition,  which  is,  that 
the  principal,  popular  religious  organizations  of  our  land,  em- 
bracing those  churches  and  organizations  which  admit  slave- 
holders to  their  communion,  together  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Soci- 
eti'^s,  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
arj'exerting  in  different  ways  a  direct,  studied  and  pewer- 
ful  influence  to  harmonize  their  respective  enterprizes  with 
slave-holding ;  they  give  countenance  to  the  system  and  are 
partakers  of  its  guilt. 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  in  considering  them  we 
shall  not  labor  to  make  out  a  case,  but  shall  speak  of  such 
facts  as  are  within  the  reach  of  all  and  generally  before  the 
community. 

There  are  three  (Questions  in  this  connection  to  be  propos- 
ed and  answered.  1.  What  position  ought  they  to  occu- 
py ?  %  What  position  do  they  in  fact  occupy  ?  3.  Does 
this  position  Imply  countenance  of  the  sin  and  participation 
in  its  guilt. 

What  position  ouffht  these  Institutions  to  occupy  in  their 
relations  to  slavery! 
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We  answer,  not  one  of  neutrality.  This  is  the  position 
they  have  labored  hard  to  sustain,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances they  can  not  be  neutral,  and  if  they  could  they 
have  no  right  to  be  so.  These  Institutions  incorporate 
within  themselves  the  principal  part  of  the  professed  Chris- 
tianity of  our  country,  and  exert  the  great  portion  of 
so-called  religious  influeyace.  Now,  we  ask,  with  such  migh- 
ty power  in  their  hands,  when  they  see  one  sixth  part  of 
our  countrymen  held  in  the  cruel  grasp  of  slavery ;  when 
they  see  this  hell-born  institution  exerting  a  powerful  and 
*"  successful  influence  to  corrupt  both  church  and  state ;  when 
they  see  that  the  question  of  liberty  and  slavery  has  become 
the  great  question  of  the  age,  a  question  that  is  pressing  it- 
self upon  their  notice,  and  staring  them  in  the  face  at  every 
turn ;  whep  they  have  reason  to  know  that  their  indiffer- 
euQe  and  attempted  neutrality  is  understood  to  be  a  sanction 
of  the  system,  is  bringing  reproach  upon  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  driving  thousands  into  intidelity ;  when  they  know 
it  is  encouraging,  if  indeed  it  is  not  intended  to  encourage, 
the  slave-holder  in  his  crimes,  while  it  is  leaving  his  helpless 
victim  uncared  for ;  when  they  know  that  the  power  is  in 
their  hands  by  which  they  might  bring  this  curse  to  a 
speedy  termination  if  they  would  employ  it ;  when  they 
may  know  that  to  exert  this  power  would  bring  untold  joy  to 
hundreds  of  millions,  while  it  would  cause  sadness  to  none 
but  tyrants  and  their  minions;  when  they  know  all  this,  and 
much  more,  have  they  a  right  to  be  neutral  ?  nay,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  be  neutral  ? 

The  great  plea  for  neutrality  has  ever  been,  we  must  jipt 
turn  aside  fronri  our  appropriate  work.  But  what  is  thi^ir 
appropriate  work,  except  to  destroy  sin,  to  promote  holi- 
ness, to  bless  mankind  ?  When  they  depart  from  such  labors 
have  they  not  already  abandoned  their  appropriate  work 
and  joined  hands  with  the  wicked?  If  it  be  said  that  there 
is  something  else  to  be  done  in  the  world  besides  warring 
with  slavery,  we  grant  it ;  but,  if  it  is  claimed  that  slavery 
does  not  lie  within  the  natural  province  of  these  institutions, 
we  deny  it.  What,  let  it  be  asked,  are  they  doing  so  im- 
portant and  so  peculiar,  that  none  of  them  can  lift  a  finger 
"  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free," 
without  stepping  aside  from  their  proper  work?  One  is 
promoting  the  cause  of  missions  abroad;  but  have  we  not 
three  millions  of  Christian-made  heathen  at  home  to  be  con- 
verted ?     And  would  it  be  departing  from  the  missionary 
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work  to  give  them  a  single  look  of  sympathy,  or  intimate 
that  they  need  the  gospel  ?  Another  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  missions  at  home.  Is  this  too,  inconsistent  with 
doing  any  thing  for  the  slave?  Is  he  outside  the  pale  of 
foreign  missions  and  of  home  missions,  both  ?  Another  so- 
ciety is  promoting  the  tract  cause.  And  may  this  society 
without  leaving  its  proper  work,  write  tracts  against  every 
sin  in  the  universe  but  that  of  slavery  ?  Another  society  is 
promoting  the  Bible  cause;  and  do  the  slaves  need  no 
Bibles?  Another  is  engaged  in  the  Sabbath-school  enter- 
prize  ;  but  does  the  poor  slave  need  no  instruction  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  slavery  lies  directly  within  the  field,  and  al- 
most within  its  very  centre,  which  every  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations  professes  to  cultivate;  and  so  far  from  going  out 
of  their  way  to  notice  it,  they  are  going  almost  infinitely 
out  of  their  way  even  to  the  very  borders  of  infidelity  to 
get  around  it  Three  millions  of  crushed  bondmen  claak 
their  chains  before  the  doors  of  these  several  institutions, 
and  beg  for  help;  theirs  is  the  eloquence  of  solemn,  agoniz- 
ing, heart-broken  silence,  for  they  dare  not  speak  a  word. 
It  is  a  plea  for  themselves  and  their  children  ;  it  is  a  plea 
for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  they  plead  in  the  name  of 
God  and  humanity;  but  what  answer  do  they  obtain. 
They  are  turned  away  with  the  cold  reply,  Your  cause  does 
not  come  within  the  circle  of  our  labors.  There  is  no  sense, 
nor  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  that  reply.  It  is  a  mere  excuse 
gotten  up  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  better,  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  self-defense.  It  is  a  miserable  defense.  It  is  worse 
than  nothing ;  for  besides  being  cold  as  an  ice-berg,  it  is 
false  as  error.  It  were  far  better,  like  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite,  leaving  the  poor  slave  half  dead,  to  go  on  the  other 
side  without  speaking  a  word. 

But  grant  for  a  moment  that  these  institutions  are  neutral 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  what  follows?  We  reply, 
their  very  neutrality  is  proof  conclusive  of  their  guilt.  If 
they  may  be  neutral  in  relation  to  this  sin  they  may  be  in 
respect  to  all  others.  It  is  their  condemnation  that  they  do 
nothing  where  they  Ought  to  do  much.  In  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  it  not  be  said,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto 
one  of  these  my  brethren  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  ai'rive,  is,  that  these  institutions  are 
bound  to  exert  a  direct,  powerful,  and  uncompromising  in- 
fluence against  slavery  wherever  they  meet  it.  We  do  not 
demand  more  ;  yet  if,  like  David  when  he  slew  Gk>iiah,  they 
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shauld  occasionally  step  a  little  out  of  their  natural  path  to 
destroy  an  enemy  that  is  boldly  defying  the  army  of  the 
living  God,  who  would  blame  them  ?  At  least  let  them  not 
attempt  to  be  neutral ;  for  this,  beside?  the  wickedness  it  in- 
volves, is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

"  'Tis  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all."  So  much  for  the 
position  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  what  position  do  they  in  fact  occupy? 

We  answer  at  once,  it  is  a  position  in  which  they  con- 
stantly and  powerfully  uphold  the  system  of  slavery  ;  they 
constitute  its  stong  bulwark  of  defense.  They  are  the  house 
of  refuge  to  which  it  flees  for  safety,  the  brazen  altar  on 
which  it  hangs  for  protection ;  and  it  has  found  in  them  a 
protection  thus  far  which  has  teen  unfailing.  Now  for  the 
proof. 

These  institutions  have  not  only  refused  to  advance  of 
themselves,  and  freely,  in  the  work  of  opposing  slavery,  but 
how  have  they  generally  treated  those,  who  in  Christian 
faithfulness,  have  endeavored,  in  the  form  of  memorial,  re- 
monstrance, petition  and  resolution,  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore them  for  consideration  ?  As  a  general  rule  such  per- 
sons  have  been  regarded  as  intruders,  and  treated  with  cold- 
ness. Their  counsel  has  not  been  received,  much  less 
sought,  and  they  have  generally  been  made  to  feel  that  their 
presence  was  not  desired.  Petitions  on  the  subject  have 
not  only  not  been  granted,  but  often  they  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted, and  when  they  have  found  admittance  it  was  only 
to  be  hurried  upon  the  table  as  soon  as  possible.  If  discus- 
sions have  at  times  come  up,  it  has  been  to  the  great  and 
manifest  annoyance  of  the  majority,  and  they  have  generally 
been  choked  down  as  soon  as  possible.  Every  species  of  wire- 
working  which  talent,  skill,  experience  and  ingenuity  could 
invent,  has  been  employed  to  keep  this  subject  outside  the 
door,  and  when  they  have  been  successful,  the  highest  pos- 
sible satisfaction  has  been  manifested.  In  the  appointment 
of  officers  every  precaution  ha»  been  taken  to  secure  those 
who  would  not  commit  these  institutions  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  against  slavery.  That  one  is  a  slaveholder  is  generally 
no  objection,  but  he  must  not  upon  any  account  be  a  decided 
and  avowed  abolitionist.  The  appeals  of  slavery  are  listened 
to  when  those  of  liberty  are  rejected.  The  threats  of  slav- 
ery produce  fear  and  counter-movement,  while  those  of  lib- 
erty pass  uncared  for.  More  is  done  to  cover  up  and  con- 
ceal than  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  slavery.    While  every 
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effort  is  made  to  show  up  the  errors  and  fanaticism  of  the 
anti-slacery  man  nothing  is  left  unsaid  by  which  the  slave- 
holder could  be  screened.  If  these  institutions  have  made 
any  progress  it  has  been  forced  out  of  them  by  an  advancing 
public  sentiment,  the  growth  of  which  they  have  opposed 
at  every  step. 

This  is  not  idle  talk,  but  sober  truth ;  and  what  do  all 
these  facts  put  together  show  ?  They  show  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  allied  to  slavery,  that  they  give  it  countenance 
and  support,  and  must  share  in  its  guilt.  They  are  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  hypothesis. 

But  lest  the  correctness  of  these  statements  should  be 
doubted  or  denied,  let  us  enter  into  detail,  and  learn  there 
how  the  case  stands. 

We  speak  first  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions generally.  What  is  their  relationship  to  slavery  ? 
They  open  their  arms  wide  and  receive  it  to  their  very- 
bosoms  ;  they  baptize  it  under  the  name  of  religion ;  they 
call  it  brother.  They  fellowship  it  at  the  communion  table, 
and  receive  instruction  from  its  traitor  lips  at  the  altar. 
They  treat  slaveholding  as  a  mere  trifle — as  no  evidence 
against  Christian  character.  While  they  hunt  down  as 
heretics,  and  cast  out  of  the  church,  those  who  in  a  few  non- 
essential points  of  doctrine,  and  points  of  almost  no  practical 
importance  can  not  believe  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  creed,  they  take  slavery  with  its  hoofs  and  horns 
into  the  church,  and  hide  it  from  its  heaven-sent  pursuers 
under  the  very  altar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  defend  it  to  the 
last.  Yes,  they  do  this  amid  the  full-orbed  light  of  the 
present  day. 

Go  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
See  Southern  slavery  represented  by  slave-holding  ministers 
on  that  floor ;  see  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
our  land,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding,  represented 
there,  and  standing  side  by  side  in  brotherly  affection  and 
Christian  fellowship  ;  hear  them  consulting  together  about 
converting  the  world  to  God ;  see  them  sit  down  at  the 
communion  table  and  take  the  emblems  of  Christ's  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  from  hands  stained  with  the  blood  of 
slaves ;  see  them  arise  from  that  table  to  denounce  what 
they  call  northern  fanaticism,  and  defend  the  "  peculiar  in- 
stitution ; "  listen  to  the  committees'  would-be  non-com- 
mital  report  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  mark  the  excitement 
when  a  single  northern  man  dare  move  a  report  which  shall 
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mean  something;  see  that  amendment  voted  down  almost 
unanimously,  and  the  original  one  unanimously  sustained ; 
then  hear  the  shout,  "  we  have  capped  the  Vesuvius  for  the 
next  three  years  ;  " — mark  all  this,  and  it  is  repeated  annu- 
ally, then  answer  the  question,  Have  we  overdrawn  the 
picture  ? 

What  is  here  said  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  essen- 
tially true  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Alethodist,  and  the  Baptist 
Churches,  although  the  ecclesiastioal  polity  of  some  of  these 
make  the  connection  less  perfect.  But  in  justice  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  we  rejoice  to  admit  it,  that  there  are  many 
individual  societies  or  churches  of  all  the  above-named  de- 
Horainations  who  have  severed  the  bands  that  bound  them 
to  slavery,  and  others  we  hope  will  soon  do  it.  It  is  due 
also  to  state  that  many  individuals  in  pro-slavery  churches 
are  not  at  home  there,  and  are  only  waiting  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  not  be  done  to  break  up  this  unholy  combination. 
If  tfiere  can  not  be  they^will  soon  change  their  relationship. 
Our  statement  is,  that  these  organizations  and  churches  as  a 
whole,  countenance  and  sustain  slavery,  and  if  it  has  any* 
guilt  they  share  in  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  church 
— those  institutions  that  have  been  brought  into  existence 
to  promote  given  departments  of  Christian  effort.  It  would 
be  natural  to  anticipate  that  they  would  possess  the  general 
character  of  their  paternity.    So  we  shall  find  it. 

These  institutions  are  truly  in  a  sad  predicament ;  they 
are  between  two  fires — one  in  the  front  and  another  inthe 
rear.  Slavery  is  before  them,  God  and  humanity  are  be- 
hind them,  anS  they  are  not  willing  fully  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  either.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  in  turns 
fired  upon  by  both.  If  they  cut  and  trim  as  they  usually 
do,  to  suit  the  demands  of  slavery,  humanity  showers  down 
its  artillery  upon  them,  and  if  they  retreat  before  the  storm 
so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  slavery  and  come  within  the 
reach  of  its  batteries,  they  suffer  a  racing  fire  from  that  di- 
rection. They  are,  and  they  evidently  feel  that  they  are  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  position,  in  miserably  close  quarters. 
They  really  know  not  what  to  do,  and  we  know  not 
what  they  will  do.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain ;  if 
humanity  should  take  down  her  battery  they  would  at  once 
make  peace  with  slavery,  and  v^^e  fear  they  will  at  best,  if 
indeed  it  has  not  been  done  already.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  this  g.ilKng  fire  in  the  rear,  even  though  it  may  seem 
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cruel,  must  be  kept  up ;  the  only  hope  of  their  future  use- 
fulness depends  upon  it. 

Let  our  position  be  re-stated«  These  institutions,  in  dif- 
ferent  ways,  are  exerting  a  direct,  powerful,  and  studied  in- 
fluence to*  harmonize  their  respective  enterprizes  with  the 
system  and  demands  of  slavery,  thus  countetiancing  thesiQ» 
and  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

Look,  first,  at  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  at  least  by  all  who  have  any  true 
anti-slavery  feeling,  that  for  many  years  this  almost  worship- 
ped institution  has  been  bowing  and  cringing  at  the  man* 
dates  of  Southern  slavery,  i  Thousands,  while  they  have 
loved  the  missionary  cause,  have  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  Board,  have  nevertheless  felt  bound  for .  truth's  sake  to 
withdraw  active  co-operation,  while  thousands  more  have 
been  induced  to  continue  their  support^  only  on  the  hope 
they  have  had,  that  she  would  soon  change  her  position.  A 
year  or  two  since,  events  transpired  which  greatly  encour- 
aged that  hope.  Statements  were  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  that  caused  every  anti-slavery  heart  to  rejoice* 
Now  leaving  her  past  history  where  is  she  to-day  ?  She  has 
changed  her  position,  but  it  has  been  towards  slavery.  Look 
at  the  records  of  her  recent  annual  meeting  in  Pittsfield — a 
meeting  with  which  all  her  officers,  all  our  pro-'slavery  peri- 
odicals, and  all  the  South  are  in  perfect  ecstasies.  Why  this 
rejoicing  ?  We  answer,  because  those  who  were  there  were 
afraid  to  speak,  and  those  who  would  have  spoken  had  they 
been  there,  staid  away.  They  did  this  because  they  knew 
their  presence  was  not  wanted  ;  or  they  belie^d  that  speak- 
ing would  be  useless  to  the  Board,  while  it  would  bring 
down  indignation  upon  themselves.  But  for  these  things 
the  anti-slavery  note  would  have  been  sounded  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  and  by  many  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in 
America.  As  things  were  the  meeting  was  harmonious,  and 
as  Dr.  Anderson  tells  us,  was  the  most  glorious  meeting 
ever  held.  But  what  did  it  do  ?  It  took  back  the  only  seem^ 
ing  anti-slavery  act  it  ever  performed.  It  virtually  asked 
pardon  for  ever  having  done  it ;  and  declared  that  it  never 
intended  to  do  what  all  anti-slavery  men  supposed  was  done 
deliberately  and  in  good  faith.  We  refer  of  course  to  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Treat's  letter  in  connection  with  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  missions.  That  letter,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  it,  when  presented  at  Chicago  raised  the  ex- 
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pectatton  tb^t  unless  those  missions  abandoned  slavery  and 
rejected  slave-holders  from  the  church,  they  would  them- 
selves be  rejected  by  the  Board.  By  the  recent  meeting  in 
Pittsfield  that  expectation  is  annihilated.  Secretary  Treat's 
letter  is  explained  away  by  saying  that  it  was  mere  advice 
to  those  missions,  but  was  not  authoritaMve,  and  it  is 
more  than  intimated  that  the  advice  was  such  as  would  not 
again  be  given.  Certainly  it  was  not  given,  for  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  doings  of  the  late  nneeting  which  recognizes 
slavery  as  existing  in  those  churches,  or  as  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  missions  except  in  the  mere  matter  of 
hiring  slaves  to  do  their  work.  The  Board  has  now  deliber- 
ately taken  her  position.  She  says  she  never  intended  to 
declare  slave-holding  to  be  inconsistent  with  church-mem- 
bership, or  to  require  mission  churches  to  banish  it  from  their 
midst.  Her  present  position  and  future  purposes  are  thus 
defined  by  the  New  York  Observer  in  its  account  of  the 
Pittsfield  meeting.  "  Next,  the  specific  case  of  the  Choctaw 
mission  came  up,  and. a  letter  recently  received  from  those 
noble  missionaries  was  read.  It  was  a  masterly  letter  ;  put- 
ting the  facts  and  the  argument  in  such  a  light  that  nothing 
short  of  dullness  could  fail  of  being  convinced.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  against  it,  not  an  exception  was  taken  to  it.     * 

*  *  *  There  is  no  flinching  from  former  positions — 
no  concessions  to  the  demands  of  unreasonable  men.  It  re- 
afiSrms  former  viewd,  and  so  far  as  it  respects  the  matter  of 
hiring  slaves  it  turns  the  argument  of  Mr.  Treat's  letter 
back  upon  all  those  who  use  slave  productions  with  a  force 
that  can  not  be  resisted. 

It  was  evident  that  no  farther  action  was  needed.  The 
Board  had  taken  its  own  ground  and  expressed  it  year  after 
year.  There  was  nothing  in  the  practice  of  'the  missionaries 
inconsistent  with  that  position.  It  now  only  remained  for 
the  Board  to  go  on  with  its  appropriate  business — the  cause 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  It  did  so  to  the  great  joy  of 
thousands." 

This  is  out-spoken  and  needs  no  comment.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  has  bound  herself  to  the  car  of  slavery ;  she  is  in 
full  fellowship  with  the  system ;  she  is  there  deliberately 
and  from  choice.  Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  those 
who  give  their  money  through  this  Board  remember  it. 
Let  anti-slavery  men  who  still  support  this  Board,  instead  of 
others  who  are  promoting  the  cause  oT  free  missions,  begin  to 
search  for  that  invaluable  but  Jost  ''jewel,"  consistency. 
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Let  us  turn  next  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
.  ciety. 

A  single  sentence  will  state  her  position.  Not  only  does 
she  in  common  with  all  the  other  societies,  have  slaveholders 
among  her  life  and  honorary  members,  j{  not  in  her  cor- 
porate body :  not  only  does  she  have  slave-holding  auxil- 
iaries at  the  South  ;  not  only  does  she  send  agents  to  solicit 
funds  from  slaveholders,  and  this  too  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  not  to  utter  a  word  against  slav- 
ery, but  she  does  what  is  infinitely  worse.  She  contributes 
the  funds  of  anti-slavery  men  to  build  up  and  sustain  slavery 
churches.  Of  course  then  she  is  striving  to  harmonize  slav- 
ery and  Christianity,  that  is,  if  she  regards  the  building  up 
of  those  churches  as  promoting  Christianity. 

Perhaps  it  may  said  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  recently  taken  an  advance  step  in  granting  assistance  to 
a  small  anti-slavery  church  in  Kentucky,  notwithstanding 
slaveholding  presbyteries  petitioned  against  it.      We  know 
this  has  been  done,  and  we  rejoice  in  it..  We  hope  it  was  done 
freely,  and  not  from  dread  of  that  fire  in  the  rear  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.     But  what  are  the  inferences  ?     Plainly 
these.    That  this  society  is  willing  to  support  an  antislav^ 
ery  church,  but  not  because  it  is  anti-slavery,  for  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  just  as  soon  give  that  church  support  were  it 
decidedly  pro-slavery.     And  further,  if  any  claim  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  society  has  aided  one  anti-slavery  church 
at  the  South,  that  therefore  it  is  opposed   to  slavery,  we 
have  much  greater  reason  to  claim  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  gives  aid  to  many  slavery  churches  that  it  is  therefore  in 
favor  of  slavery.     And  further  still,  if  this  act  is  claimed  to 
be  proof  of  marked  progress  in  that  society  we  beg  to  in- 
quire what  must  have  been  her  character  before  this  pro- 
gress was  made  ?     Then  she  was  for  slavery  entirely,  now 
she  is  for  both.     We  would  not  be  severe,  but  such  a  posi-  / 
tion  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  that  poor  sailor  who 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  not  knowing  into  whose 
hands  he  might  fall,  and  desiring  to  make  peace  with  both, 
cried  out,  good  Lord  and  good  devil  alternately.     Sliall  suck 
a  Society  be  supported  when  we  may  give  our  money  to 
the  support  of  home  missions  just  as  well,  and  much  better, 
in  another  way. 

We  come  next  to  the  American  Tract  Society. 

We  do  not  complain  of  her  that  she  sends  her  tracts  and 
other  publications  to  the  South,  for  we  wish  they  had  more 
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of  them  ;  but  we  do  complain  that  she  selects  and  employs 
slaveholders  and  th^ir  apologists  to  carry  and  distribute 
them.  But  there  is  another  high  ground  of  complaint.  It 
is  that  while  this  society,  as  it  should  do,  publishes  tracts  on 
the  subjects  of  profanity,  gambling,  drunkenness,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  lying,  stealing,  licentiousness,  and  almost  everj" 
other  form  of  evil,  it  has  never  published  one  single  word 
against  slavery.  This  neglect  is  not  because  they  have  not 
been  urged  to  do  it,  for  they  have  been  repeatedly,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  be  furnished  them  immediately  if 
they  Xvould  employ  it  in  printing  and  circulating  anti-slav- 
cry  truth.  A  donation  on  such  terms  they  do  not  want, 
and  we  presume  would  not  receive.  Nor  is  this  neglect 
because  slavery  is  not  within  the  field  of  their  operations, 
for  this  Society  more  than  any  other  carries  on  its  work  in 
the  very  midst  of  slavery.  Why  then  this  neglect  to  pub- 
lish any  thing  against  this  system  of  iniquity  ?  It  is  solely 
because  to  do  so  would  give  offence  to  slaveholders  at  the 
South  and  their  apologists  at  the  North,  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  break  hands  with  them  ;  they  would  sooner  follow- 
ship  and  cover  up  iniquity  than  do  it.  No  other  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  their  conduct  unless  it  is  claimed  that 
they  do  not  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  therefore  do  not 
oppose  it.    Either  view  makes  the  society  culpable. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

This  in  its  relations  to  slavery  has  generally  been  regard- 
ed as  an  exception  to  the  others.  It  has  been  so  regarded 
by  the  writer.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  There  are  in  this 
land  three  millions  of  human  beings  destitute  of  the  Bible, 
«nd  forbidden  by  law  to  read  it.  What  has  this  society 
ever  done  to  rehiove  this  hindrance  to  their  work  of  giving 
the  Bible  to  every  one  on  earth  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Prom 
anything  they  have  ever  said  or  published  as  a  society,  the 
world  would  never  know  that  such  a  fact  as  the  above  ex- 
isted. A  few  years  ago  the  Society  announced  to  the  world 
that  it  had  suppFied  every  destitute  family  in  the  United 
States,  who  were  willing  to  receive  it,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  when  they  well  knew  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  families,  that  nearly  one  half  the  desti- 
tute families  in  the  land,  that  one  sixth  part  of  all  our  popu- 
lation had  never  had  the  Bible  offered  them.  Thus  did  this 
Society  show  that  like  the  laws  of  the  south  they  do  not 
regard  slaves  as  human  beings.  Now  why  is  it,  we  ask, 
that  so  much  is  said  and  done  to  supply  one  half  of  our 
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destitute  population  ^ith  the  Bible,  while  not  a  finger  » 
lilted  or  a  word  spoken  to  secure  the  same  blessing  to  the 
other  half  7  It  is  not  because  they  are  less  needy,  but  be* 
cause  they  are  slaves,  and  this  society  is  the  jslave  of  sla- 
very. The  Bible  Society  is  loud  and  constant  in  denounc* 
ing  the  Pope  for  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  people,  but 
it  has  never  alluded  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  whole 
south  on  this  subject.  We  have  in  our  country  about  two 
millions  of  Catholics,  many  of  whom  have  no  Bible,  and 
what  lamentation,  and  curses  does  it  call  forth.  We  have 
three  millions  of  slaves  and  they  have  no  Bible,  and  not  a 
whisper  is  heard.  What  does  this  mean  7  Till  some  expla- 
nation is  given  we  can  not  take  back  that  remark,  that  \im 
society  is  the  slave  of  slavery. 

We  must  not  pass  over  particulars.  Several  years  ago 
five  thousand  dollars  was  guarantied  to  this  society  on  eon- 
dition  that  it  should  be  used  in  supplying  the  slaves  with  the 
word  of  God.  Did  they  receive  it  thankfully?  No,  they 
rejected  the  donation.  They  would  not  promise  to  give  the 
Bible  to  the  slave  even  if  the  means  were  put  into  tbeir 
hands.  They,  refused,  not  because  they  hated  the  slave^ 
but  because  they  feared  his  master.  In  1841  a  Bible  Agent 
was  arrested  in  New  Orleans  for  ofiering  the  Bible  to  a 
slave.  Before  the  court  he  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  and 
on  that  ground  was  released.  But  the  judge  declared  to 
the  Agent  that  he  had  just  escaped  the  pemtentiary,  and 
wam^  him  never  to  repeat  the  act.  He,  or  the  N.  O.  iSociety 
promised  for  him  accordini^ly.  The  parent  Society  never  re- 
monstrated, nor  even  adverted  to  this  interference  with 
their  work.  In  1843  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  held  in  Cincinnati,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  presented,  and  after  a  long  and  heated  discussion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote,  twenty-nine  to  seventeen,  noost  of 
the  members  skulking  or  refusing  to  vote. 

<'  Resolved,  That  all  our  auxiliaries  located  in  slave-hold- 
ing states,  be  urgently  requested,  as  far  as  practicable  to 
supply  every  person  in  their  vicinily,  able  to  read,  whether 
bond  or  free,  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'* 

What  does  the  rejection  of  such  a  resolution  mean  7  Its 
explanation  has  already  been  given. 

We  are  told  thdt  the  society  has,  its  auxiliaries  at  the 
south  and  the  matter  of  distributing  the  Bible  is  left  to 
them.  But  the  ofiicers  of  these  societies  are  slave-holders, 
at  least  many  of  them  are,  and  the  rest  are  in  favor  of  ski- 
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very,  and  what  are  the  inferences  f  One  Is  that  the  Socie- 
ty has  slave-holders  among  its  officers,  and  is  thereby  allied 
to  the  system.  Another  is  that  such  men  will  not  give  the 
Bible  to  the  slave.  Hear  the  testimony  of  four  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  New  Orleans  Society,  given  under  oath  when 
the  Agent  above  refered  to  was  on  trial  for  offering  the  Bi- 
ble to  a  slave.  They  said  that  when  they  appointed  their 
agents,  "  it  never  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind  of  the  so- 
ciety to  present  a  single  Bible  to  a  slave.*^  From  such  so- 
cieties what  can  be  expected  ?  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society's  most  efficient  auxiliaries.  Put  all  these 
facts  together,  and  the  necessary  inference  is  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  striving  to  harmonize  its  operations  with  slavery, 
that  it  does  this  voluntarily,  and  deliberately,  and  pei'sever- 
ingly,  and  therefore  partakes  in  its  guilt. 

We  shall  speak  of  but  one  society  more,  the  American 
Sabbath  School  Union. 

Like  the  Tract  Society  it  has  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
but  in  one  instance,  published  a  single  word  that  was  under- 
stood to  bear  directly  against  slavery.  That  was  in  a  small 
book  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  late  principal  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Conn. ;  a  man  no  way  fa- 
mous for  his  anti-slavery  sentiments,  but  extensively  known 
as  the  author  of  various  Sunday  School  books  and  other 
juvenile  publications.  This  book  was  first  published  by  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  en- 
titled, **  Jacob  and  his  sons,"  and  is  among  the  best  works 
of  that  author.    The  following  is  the  passage  refered  to. 

**  What  is  a  slave,  mother  ?  (asked  Mary.)  Is  it  a  ser- 
vant? Yes,  (replied  the  mother,)  slaves  are  servants,  for 
they  work  for  their  masters  and  wait  on  them;  but  they 
•are  not  hired  servants,  but  are  bought  and  sold  like  beasts, 
and  have  nothing  but  what  their  masters  choose  to  give 
them.  They  are  obliged  to  work  very  hard  and  sometimes, 
their  masters  use  them  cruelly,  beat  them,  and  starve  them, 
and  kill  them — for  they  have  nobody  to  help  them.  Some- 
times they  are  chained  together  and  driven  about  like 
beasts." 

When,  not  long  since,  this  paragraph  was  discovered  by 
slave-holders,  and  found  to  have  been  published  by  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  they  were  thrown  into  a  great  rage. 
They  denounced  the  Union  through  the  press,  and  called 
upon  the  whole  south  to  with-hold  all  contributions  from 
that  society,  and  in  no  way  to  co-operate  with  it  till  this 
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book  was  stricken  from  their  catalogue.  They  passed  reso- 
lutions at  home,  and  sent  up  tiieir  complaints  to  tiie  Board 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board,  at  the  demand 
of  slave-holaers  dropped  the  book  from  their  list.  Then,  and 
not  before,  the  south  became  reconciled  ;  and  the  Sunday 
S.  Union  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  auxiliary  to  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  among  other  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion used  the  following  language : 

"Resolved,  that  the  confidence  of  this  Board  in  the 
American  S.  S.  Union  is  undiminished,  and  that  the  recent 
action  of  their  Committee  of  Publication  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  that  nothing  will  at  any  time  hereafter  be  issued 
from  the  press  under  their  control,  calculated  to  awaken 
sectarian  feeling  or  sectional  jealousy.^ 

They  further  resolved,  "  To  vindicate  the  society  from 
any  disposition  to  agitate  or  meddle  with  a  topic  altogether 
foreign  to  the  designs  of  the  American  S.  S,  Vnion^         *    i 

This  shows  how  the  South  understood  the  matter;  and 
the  Board  has  never  intimated  that  it  did  not  understand  it 
in  the  same  light.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  facts  be- 
came public  the  Board  was  earnestly  petitioned  and  entreat- 
ed from  many  parts  of  the  north  to  restore  the  rejected 
book.  They  were  assured  that  its  rejection  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  only  be  regarded  as  a  iearful  and  deliber- 
ate compromise  with  slavery — as  an  endor^jement  of  the 
system.  The  Board  disregarded  their  petitions  and  refused 
to  restore  the  book.  The  south  forbid  their  telling  the  world 
what  a  slave  was,  and  they  dared  not  disregard  the  prohibi- 
tion. They  stand  virtually  pledged  not  to  speak  for  the 
slave. 

Now  if  all  this  had  been  done  openly  and  in  the  face  of 
day,  it  would  be  less  inexcusable.  But  it  was  done  secretly, 
and  every  effi^rt  has  been  made  since  then  to  keep  it  secret. 
They  have  refused  public  discussi<»n,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  private  correspondence.  They  have  expressed  deep 
regret  that  northern  men  should  have  spoken  or  published 
anything  in  relation  to  it.  When  the  light  of  investigation 
has  approached  them  they  have  shrunk  back  into  the  dark- 
ness which  their  own  deeds  have  generated  and  exclaimed, 
•*Let  us  alone,  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee ;"  thus  adopt- 
ing the  watchword  of  Satan's  camp.  Is  such  a  society 
worthy  of  confidence  ?  Has  it  not  more  sympathy  for  the 
cruel  tyrant  than  for  his  crushed  victim  ? 
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We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  but  before  leaving 
this  part  of  our  subject,  fairness  and  candor  require,  that 
with  respect  to  all  these  organizations,  one  general  admis- 
sion should  be  made.  It  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  act  in  connection  with  them  are  free  to  admit,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  sinfulness  of  slavery.  They  almpst  uni- 
formly admit  this  as  private  individuals,  and  frequently  in 
their  associated  capacity,  they  incorporate  the  same  senti- 
ment in  their  reports  and  resolutions.  It  is  on  this  ground 
alone  that  these  institutions  can  claim  the  slightest  defense. 
It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  our  preceding  statements  can 
be  condemned  as  exparty  or  untruthful.  Let  the  inquiry 
be  made,  does  this  fact  constitute  the  slightest  ground  of 
defense  for  them,  or  of  condemnation  to  us? 

These  admissions  do  not  excuse  them  because  they  are 
always  made  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  so  many  neu- 
tralizing and  qualifying  statements,  as  entirely  to  destroy 
their  force.  Take  for  illustration  Dr.  Beman's  report  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N. 
S.  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
were  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  in  it,  which  were 
good,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  worse  than  good  for  noth- 
ing. While  it  gave  no  offence  to  slave-holders  at  the  south, 
because  it  was  no  rebuke  to  them,  it  delighted  pro-slavery 
men  at  the  north  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise of  principle  which  was  infinitely  worse  than  nothing. 
So  it  uniformly  is  when  these  societies  speak  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Commence  as  they  may  they  are  sure  to  end 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  applause  of  slavery  ;  and 
make  humanity  weep.  This  double  dealing  is  merely  for 
effect's  sake.  It  is  appearing  to  be  one  thing  and  being  an- 
other. Or  as  Aristotle  would  represent  the  matter,  it  is 
attempting  to  clothe  the  wolf  in  a  sheep's  garment ;  and  a 
greater  than  Aristotle  has  referred  to  the  same  thing. 

If  it  seems  hard  that  we  should  represent  these  admis- 
sions as  unmeaning,  if  not  insincere,  then  we  will  take  the 
other  view,  which  we  believe  is  the  true  one,  and  grant 
that  these  organizations  do  really  believe  slavery  to  be  un- 
qualifiedly enormous  wickedness,  and  consequently  slave- 
holders enormous  sinners ;  what  follows  now.  Plainly  this ; 
that  they  are  in  full  fellowship  with  this  wickedness.  But 
such  a  conclusion  is  the  very  one  we  had  before  arrived  at. 
The  truth  is,  these  societies,  if  they  really  believe  slavery  to 
be  a  great  sin,  are  by  far  less  excusable  than  they  might  be, 
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if  they  could  be  so  dull  and  blind  as  to  think  it  no  sin  at  all. 
This  declared  ground  of  justification  then,  if  it  be  a  reality. 
Is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  ground  of  greater  condemnation,  and 
if  it  be  not  a  reality,  it  leaves  the  question  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  it  casts  upon  those  organizations  the  charge  of 
double  dealing  not  to  say  hypocrisy.  But  in  our  comments 
we  have  chosen  to  speak  not  so  much  of  what  these  socie- 
ties have  said,  as  of  what  they  have  done ;  and  if  their  con* 
duct  has  been  rightiv  represented  our  argument  is  sound. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  before  the  mind  we  are  now 
prepared  to  submit  the  question.  Were  the  statements  with 
which  we  started  too  strongly  drawn  t-  It  was  affirmed 
that  these  institutions  were  exerting  in  different  ways  a  di- 
rect, powerful  and  studied  influence  to  harmonize  their  resh 
pective  enterprises  with  the  sin  of  slavery ;  that  they  were 
giving  countenance  to  the  system,  and  were  partakers  of  its 
guilt.  If  all  this  has  not  been  made  out,  then  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  can  be  proven  by  evidence.  There  is  no  more 
proof  that  Popery  favors  spiritual  despotism,  and  general 
ignorance,  than  that  these  Institutions  favor  slavery.  There 
is  no  more  proof  that  the  great  political  parties  of  our  land 
have  been  bowing  and  bending  to  accommodate  slavery 
than  that  these  institutions  have ;  and  if  the  former  are  cul- 
pable so  are  the  latter.  And  if  we  ought  to  withdraw  from 
the  former  on  account  of  their  connection  with  slavery  we 
are  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  latter  for  the  same  reason ; 
unless  indeed,  purity  in  politics  is  more  essential  than  purity 
in  the  church.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  last  an<l  following 
proposition. 

That  those  who  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  two  preced- 
ing propositions  are  bound  in  consistency,  as  men  of  princi- 
ple, as  Christians,  and  for  the  *  good  oi  all  concerned,  to 
withhold  co-operation  with  these  institutions  until  this  un- 
holy compromise  is  broken  up. 

This  conclusion,  as  it  appears  to  us,  follows  inevitaUy. 
If  slavery,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  light  of  this  day  is  un- 
mingled  wickedness,  "  the  sum  of  all  villainies,"  "  a  crime 
without  a  name  ;*'  if  this  wickedness  flows  not  from  the 
abuse  of  the  system,  such  as  over-working,  under-feeding, 
whipping,  &c.,  but  from  its  essential  nature — from  a  practi- 
cal disregard  of  the  inherent  riffht  of  self-ownership ;  and 
if  these  institutions,  as  we  thinklias  been  shown,  are  giving 
countenance  and  support  to  this  system  of  enormous  wick- 
edness, and  are  doing  it  deliberately  and  perseveringly,  then 
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hoTv  can  we  escape  the  conclusioD,  that  as  men  of  principle, 
and  as  Christians,  it  is  our  duty  to  withdraw  active  co-ope- 
ration with  them  till  this  unholy  compromise  is  broken  up. 
If  we  reject  the  conclusion  either  in  theory  or  practice 
without  rejecting  the  premises  also,  (and  to  reject  these  is 
to  blind  our  eyes  to  evidence,)  then  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  we  have  a  morality  and  a  religion  which  permits  us  vol- 
untarily to  co-operate  with  those  who  sustain  directly,  and 
of  choice,  the  greatest  and  vilest  of  crimes ;  and  so  to  co- 
operate as  to  encourage  and  uphold  them  in  their  position. 
We  appeal,  is  such  conduct  consisteilt  with  Christian  ethics, 
not  to  say  Christian  character  ? 

Let  us  suppose  a  case,  for  this  point  must  not  be  dodg- 
ed or  lost  sight  of.  We  will  suppose  there  are  in  a  given 
community  an  extensive  band  of  horse-thieves ;  that  many 
of  them  are  persons  of  natural  amiability,  of  wealth,  and  of 
learning.  They  are  brave  generous  and  hospitable ;  they 
are  frank  in  avowing  their  sentiments,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  horse-thieves.  Their  fathers  were  horse- 
thieves  before  them,  from  whom  they  inherited  much  of 
their  present  stock,  and  also  such  compromises  with  the 
people  round  about  as  to  enable  them  with  safety  to  con- 
tinue the  business.  They  have  gained  such  power  and  in- 
fluence that  although  thousands  of  horses  are  stolen  every 
week,  it  is  dangerous,  nay,  impossible  at  present  to  break 
them  up.  Indeed  they  have  followed  so  long,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully this  business,  that  they  claim  and  maintain  the 
right  to  continue  it.  They  denounce  those  who  deny  this 
right  as  fanatics,  and  intruders,  and  threaten  to  hang  them 
if  they  come  within  their  reach.  Now  in  the  midst  and  in 
the  near  proximity  of  these  horse-thieves  there  are  certain 
churches,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  benevolent  societies. 
Those  churches  receive  these  horse-thieves  to  their  com- 
munion and  call  them  brethren ;  for  they  say  we  must  make 
great  allowances,  they  were, educated  to  steal  horses,  and 
nave  been  doing  it  from  childhood.  Indeed  in  some  of 
these  churches  the  minister  is  a  horse-thief,  and  so  are  the 
deacons,  and  all  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  members. 
And  these  same  churches  belong  to  the  Presbytery,  and 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly;  and  when  the  sons  of  God 
come  together  at  their  great  meetings,  those  horse-stealing 
ministers  and  elders  come  also  with  them.  And  what  seems 
remarkable,  they  are  appointed  to  the  *•  uppermost  seats," 
and  are  especially  consulted  on  questions  relating  to  the  pu- 
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rity  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  for  these 
men  greatly  desire  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  are  exceeding 
Eealous  for  the  law,  especially  for  the  law  of  their  church, 
and  of  horse-stealing.  But  if  there  happens  to  be  present 
a  fire-brand  of  a  fanatic,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  who  inti- 
mates that  in  the  light  of  this  day  horse-stealing  is  not  quite 
right,  and  suggests  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  a  terrible 
sefisation  follows.  Every  horse-stealing  minister  flies  into  a 
rage,  and  threatens  to  withdraw  from  the  body  if  that  mat- 
ter is  pressed  farther.  He  declares  that  the  church  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business  of  horse-stealing,  and  that  this  sub- 
ject shall  not  be  looked  into,  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren  say, 
Amen.  And  then  to  heal  the  wound  more  fully,  and  prevent 
any  such  unpleasant  occurrence  again  this  offending  brother 
is  severely  reprimanded  for  introducing  asubject  which  would 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,  and  turn  it 
aside  from  its  appropriate  work.  When  all  this  is  done, 
they  adjourn  and  go  home.  But  these  same  churches  wit^ 
many  others  further  removed  from  these  horse-thieves,  have 
certain  benevolent  associations  under  their  control,  some 
designed  for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.  Now  the 
horse-thieves  claim  the  right  of  dominion,  or  censorship  at 
least,  over  these  associations  also.  They  demand  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  done  by  these  societies  which  can  in  the  least 
interfere  with  their  business.  They  must  not  be  called  sin- 
ners, those  from  whom  they  steal  must  not  be  apprized  of 
danger,  and  when  property  is  thus  obtained  no  efiort  must 
be  made  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner.  On  these  con- 
ditions they  promise  to  give  their  prayers,  and  the  tithing 
of  a  tithe  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  argreement  is  made, 
and  the  societies  send  their  agents^  to  collect  the  money,  ask 
the  thieves  to  pray  for  them,  and  promise  to  keep  dark  about 
the  stealing.  When  the  good  people  ask  them  not  to  do 
such  things,  they  call  it  interference,  and  say  that  others 
are  sinners  as  well  as  these.  Indeed  they  persevere  in 
their  course  year  afler  year  deliberately,  and  justify  it, 
and  all  too  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now  we  ask,  would  any  of  us  co-operate  with  such 
churches  and  societies  f  All  answer  no.  But  unless  man- 
stealing  in  the  light  of  this  day  is  a  less  crime  than  horse- 
stealing, those  who  belong  to,  or  act  in  connection 
with  the  above  specified  institutions  are  doing  this  very 
thing. 
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But  to  press  this  point  still  further,  are  there  not  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Christian  people  scattered  throughout 
the  North,  and  acting  in  connection  with  these  institutions, 
who  are  convinced  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  position  ? 
We  are  confident  there  are ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  it  would  cost  them,  they  would  break 
from  it  without  delay.  Their  friends  are  there,  their  associ- 
afions  are  there,  they  have  loved  these  institutions,  and  it  is 
painful,  even  where  duty  calls,  to  part  with  them.  The 
consequence  is  they  linger  along,  half  condemned,  and  with 
constant  misgivings  from  year  to  year.  They  cherish  a 
hope,  a  disappointed  hope,  that  there  will  soon  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  But  for  this  hope  their  position  would  be 
unendurable.  And  what  is  more,  these  persons  are  among 
the  most  spiritual,  active  and  godly  part  of  the  church. 

Now  from  all  this  what  are  the  inferences?  First,  that 
those  institutions  in  their  present  relations  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  If  good  men  in  direct  opposition  to  all  their 
preferences  and  preconceived  opinions  are  compelled  to  feel 
thus  we  may  depend  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  But 
there  is  yet  another  inference.  It  is  that  these  same  good 
men  lack  that  firmness,  boldness,  and  decision  of  character,' 
that  deathless  attachment  to  high  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  they  ought  to  possess.  The  great  sin  of  the 
church  in  our  day  is  that  she  is  governed  by  a  groveling 
selfishness.  She  is  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  God 
and  humanity  which  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  truth  re- 
quire. When  duty  calls  she  frames  some  excuse  for  disre- 
garding it.  It  is  this  that  has  brought  these  organizations 
into  their  present  relations  to  slavery,  and  still  holds  them 
there.  And  is  it  not  the  same  thing  which  induces  the 
brethren  referred  to,  to  continue  their  connection  with  them. 
If  so,  why  should  they  remain  where  they  are,  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  slavery,  while  at  the  same  time  they  coun- 
tenance, and  encourage,  and  practice  the  same  selfishness 
which  13  eating  up  the  piety,  and  destroying  the  usefulness 
of  the  church  ? 

Would  they  but  withdraw  co-operation,  these  institutions 
mi^ht  be  purified  and  saved.  The  last  hope  of  their  reform 
and  extended  usefulness  depends,  not  upon  our  sustaining 
them,  but  upon  our  withdrawing  from  them.  If  all  who  are 
convinced  of  the  fact  of  their  unholy  compromise  with  slave- 
ry would  do  this,  and  do  it  promptly  and  manfully,  and 
assign  boldly  their  reasons,  it  might,  and  doubtless  would 
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bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  lead  them  to  repentance. 
Probably  nothing  less  will  do  this.  The  longer  we  let  them 
alone,  and  the  longer  we  go  with  them,  the  worse  and  more 
wicked  they  become.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  with 
all  overgrown  and  corrupt  bodies.  To  encourage  is  to  cor- 
rupt them.  If  we  would  save  these  institutions  we  must 
abandon  ibem.  We  must  leave  the  sinking  ship  or  go  down 
with  her  amid  the  billows.  If  we  escape  and  sound  the 
alarm,  she  may  yet  be  saved.  Slavery,  which  in  mid-ocean 
is  hcuttling  her  very  bettom,  may  yet  be  attacked  and  cast 
overboard. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  the  Christian  must  be  a  Christian. 
There  are  great  and  eternal  principles  of  action,  principles 
infinitely  above  the  low  grounds  of  human  policy  and  expe- 
diency, by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  Having  looked  at 
all  the  facts  in  the  c^se,  he  must  decide  what  is  duty,  and 
then  come  what  may,  he  must  do  it.  While  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  metaphysics,  which  teaches  us 
to  decide  our  duty  without  any  reference  to  the  bearings  or 
results  of  bur  conduct,  we  have  still  less  with  that  other 
system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  which  is  blind  to  prin- 
ciple, and  makes  policy  and  expediency  its  great  rule  of 
action — ^which  studies  consequences  to  self  in  full  detail^ 
before  it  decides  what  to  do.  On  all  subjects  we  are  to 
weigh  the  whole  matter  before  making  up  our  minds,  then 
wherever  judgment  preponderates  and  conscience  points, 
there  we  must  go.  No  matter  whether  the  world  smile  or 
frown,  whether  we  stand  among  the  millions,  or  remain  soli- 
tary and  alone.  We  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
feelings,  property,  reputation,  and  even  life  itself  This  would 
be  Christ-like,  and  if  it  did  not  bring  to  us  the  praises  of  men 
and  the  wealth  of  earth,  it  would  confer  what  is  infinitely 
better — peace  of  conscience  and  the  smile  of  Heaven.  If 
such  a  course  were  generally  pursued,  what  would  become 
of  our  leading  religious  institutions  ?  They  would  either  cut 
loose  from  slavery  and  other  kindred  sins,  or  be  left  to  ^^  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices." 

When  Christians  are  urged  to  withdraw  active  support 
from  these  institutions,  a  number  of  objections  are  frequently 
urged;  but  among  them  all  there  is  only  one  which  appears 
to  have  any  force,  or  to  demand  an  answer.  It  is  stated 
thus:  "If  we  begin  to  withdraw  from  our  religious  institu- 
tions on  account  of  their  connection  with  slavery,  or  for  any 
other  corruption,  there  is  no  stopping  place  ;  we  must  in 
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consistency  withdraw  from  every  institution  on  earth,  for 
BO  one  is  pure." 

This  seems  to  be  a  formidable  difficulty,  but  let  us  con- 
sider it.  It  is  nothing  for  or  against  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  to  say,  that  this  is  precisely  the  objection  that  papists 
have  always  urged  against  protestants  for  withdrawing  from 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  the  grand  argument  by  which 
Puseyites  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  us  back  again  to  the 
arms  of  the  mother  church.  We  have  merely  alluded  to  the 
origin  of  this  objection  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  if  it  is 
really  good  for  any  thing  in  the  hands  of  those  who  object 
to  our  withdrawing  from  the  organizations  in  question,  it  is 
equally  good,  so  far  as  logic  goes,  in  the  hands  of  Popes  and 
Puseyites  against  our  leaving  Rome.  If  the  corruption  of  a 
church  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  from  it, 
then  let  all  protestants  repent  of  their  sins  and  become 
papists.  And  if  we  deny  the  right  of  Christians  on  this 
ground  to  withdraw,  let  us  proclaim  the  infalibility  of  our 
church,  surrender  our  consciences  to  the  keeping  of  a  Pope, 
and  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

But  who  is  to  judge  as  to  what  kind  and  degree  of  cor- 
ruption shall  justify  such  withdrawal  ?  We  answer,  every 
man  is  to  judge  for  himself.  ''  To  his  own  master  he  shall 
stand  or  fall,"  and  "  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God."  This  right  of  withdrawal,  and  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  as  to  when  such  withdrawal  becomes  ne- 
cessary, is  inherent ;  it  belongs  to  the  right  of  conscience. 
None  but  a  Pope,  or  one  who  stands  on  the  fundamental 
platform  of  popery  will  deny  it.  When  we  hear  men  de- 
nying this  right,  and  denouncing  others  for  its  exercise,  we 
bless  God  that  they  are  not  Popes,  holding  in  their  hands 
the  power  which  the  Vatican  wielded  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  popery  is  not  yet  cast  out  of 
protestant  churches  ;  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religious  faith  and  practice  are  not  yet  half  recognized.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  a  pure  Christianity  has  not 
more  to  dread  from  the  misrule  and  corruption  of  overgrown 
protestant  organizations  than  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  or 
rather  from  the  tottering  throne  from  which  he  has  fled. 
We  would  not  intimate  that  popery  is  less  corrupt,  but  we 
know  what  she  is,  and  the  world  is  awake  to  her  influence. 
Not  so  with  the  others.  They  are  constantly  and  imper- 
ceptibly lettinff  down  the  high  standard  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  conduct,  and  the  people  generally  suspect  it  not. 
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It  has  been  said  that  every  Christian  is  to  decide  for  him- 
self on  the  great  question  of  withdrawal.  By  what  princi- 
ples or  tests  ought  this  decision  to  be  made  ?  He  is  simply 
to  ask  whether  the  position  which  he  occupies  compels  him 
to  give  countenance  and  support  to  sin.  If  so  he  is  bound 
to  escape  from  it.  Whether  it  does  do  this  or  not,  he  is 
himself  to  determine,  and  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  judg- 
ment he  forms  and  the  action  he  pursues.  This  answer 
may  be  thought  indefinite,  and  we  grant  it  is,  but  yet  no 
other  can  in  consistency  be  given. 

With  this  principle  before  us  our  duty  is  plain.  We  must 
withhold  active  support  from  these  institutions.  We  do 
this,  not  from  enmity,  but  as  their  friends.  We  rejoice  in 
all  the  good  they  have  done,  and  in  some  points  of  view,  are 
still  doing.  We  regret  only  the  evil.  We  have  waited 
long  in  the  hope  that  this  evil  and  sin  would  be  removed ; 
but  really  it  seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  Having 
reasoned  the  case,  having  spoken  plainly  and  faithfully,  as 
we  were  bound  to  do,  our  duty  in  this  respect  is  performed. 
If  others  differ  from  us  and  do  it  honestly,  we  hope  not  to 
esteem  them  the  less.  If  any  of  our  statements  have  been 
unfair  we  desire  to  be  corrected ;  but  if  they  are  truthful  we 
hope  they  will  be  carefully  considered,  for  our  subject  is 
one  of  serious  and  solemn  import. 

The  principle  of  withdrawal  which  has  been  announced 
may  be  abused,  and  in  two  ways.  Some  may  think  it  duty 
to  withdraw  from  all  churches  and  religious  institutions, 
from  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  may  adopt 
views  which  should  compel  them  to  withdraw  from  all  co- 
operation with  their  fellow  men,  and  even  with  themselves 
also.  We  certainly  regret  that  they  should  do  this,  although 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  no  human  authority  has  a  right 
to  interpose.  We  feel  it  duty  to  say  that  nothing  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  intended  to  encourage  what  we  deem  such  extrava- 
gance, not  to  say  fanaticism.  But  while  we  fear  that  some 
may  imbibe  a  harsh,  censorious  and  reckless  spirit,  and  go 
further  than  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant,  we  have  yet 
stronger  fears  that  thousands  will  stop  short  of  what  the 
cause  of  truth  and  holiness  demands.  We  speak  now,  not 
of  the  mass  of  professed  Christians,  but  of  anti-slavery 
Christians.  Why,  when  they  denounce  the  spirit  of  com- 
promi3e  in  others,  should  they  practice  it  themselves  ?  Will 
not  those  who  are  convinced  of  duty  be  decided  T  Let 
them  consider  the  example  of  Christ — his  sacrifices  for  the 
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truth's  sake.  If  they  stiH  falter  let  them  hear  their  Savior 
saying, ''  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that  he  hath  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  can  not  be  my  disciple." 
By  these  words  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  If  any 
think  it  their  duty  to  remain  in  these  institutions  a  littfe 
longer,  we  beg  of  them  not  to  be  silent,  not  to  go  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil,  but  to  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet 
and  cry  aloud  against  this  unholy  compromise.  And  when 
the  poor  slave,  having  gone  to  all  these  societies  for  aid, 
and  had  the  doors  of  them  all  shut  in  his  face,  and  when  he 
sits  down  alone  in  his  grief  to  weep,  oh,  then  let  those  anti- 
slavery  men  who  still  co-operate  with  these  institutions,  have 
compassion  on  the  innocent  victims  of  their  cruelty !  Let 
not  sympathy  for  the  oppressor  harden  the  heart  against  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed.  Treat  him  kindly  and  pray  for  him. 
And  may  those  who  have  taken  their  stand  and  withdrawn 
their  support  realize  how  great  is  the  responsibility  they 
have  assumed.  Let  them  be  consistent,  liberal  and  immov- 
able, yet  kind  and  Christ-like.  Let  them  watch  their  spirit 
Let  them  not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  contrary-wise,  blessing. 
Let  them  be  followers  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart  and  who  went  about  doing  good.  Let  them  be  faith- 
ful unto  death  and  they  shall  have  a  crown  of  life. 
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BIBLE   WAR   AND   PEACE. 

BY  KBV.  MAjrrtN  WILCOX — VlflONVIUUB. 

OONTINVEI)  rBOM  OUB  LAST. 

1.  The  Israelites  did  practice  war  both  offensire  and  de- 
fensive.  Josh.  10th  chapter  presents  both  in  the  conquest 
of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  the  11th  chapter  presents,  both  in  the 
reduction  of  the  northern  portions.  'Joshua  had  been  some 
time  in  the  land  and  not  much  done.  True,  **  They  were 
made  masters  of  Jericho  by  miracle,  and  of  Ai  by  strata- 
gem,  and  of  Gibeon  by  surrender,'^  whom  they  had  sworn 
to  protect.  Joshua,  at  their  request,  when  attacked  by  the 
Amorites,  went  to  their  aid,  and  defended  and  saved  them, 
and  destroyed  the  enemy.  Joshua  then  turned  from  the 
defensive  to  the  oflfensive,  and  pursued  the  enemy,  and 
stayed  not  till  the  five  kings  were  dragged  from  their  hiding 
place,  and  hung  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  In 
their  cities  there  was  left  none  that  breathed.  Here  most  un- 
equivocally ¥ras  both  ofiensive  and  defensive  war. 

2.  Both  these  were  right,  for  the  Lord  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites is  the  Almighty,  Eternal,  and  Holy  God.  He  did  go 
before  them,  commaded,  and  led  them  on  to  battle,  to  vic- 
tory and  triumph.  He  so  did  it  as  to  secure  to  Himself  all 
the  glory.  They  were  right.  To  condemn  them  is  to  con- 
denm  G<>d  Himself. 

3.  War,  per  #c,  is  not  wrong.  We  grants  all  that  the 
objector  or  infidel  asks ;  yea  more,  we  affimij  that  the  OU 
TestameiU  and  the  Ood  of  the  Old  Testament  did  . 
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war;  yea,  more  still,  we  tusert^  and  stand  pledged  to 
prove,  that  the  New  Testament  no  where  condemns  the 
Old,  *^  in  that  thing  which  it  alloweth,"  but  stands  by  and 
sanctions  the  same.  Then  on  the  immutable  authority  of 
the  Bible  and  its  God,  we  affirm,  that  tear  is  not,  per  «e, 
wrongs  Yea  farther,  we  aoer,  that  war  may  be  virtue,  and 
its  prime  actors  koly.  Let  therefore,  those  that,  "a  ii 
mooted  advance  the  sentiment ,  that  war,  all  war,  is  of  the 
devil,  and  every  soldier  a  murderer,  review,  "  repent  and  be 
converted,"  or  be  prepared  to  abide  the  fell  conclusion, 
that  impeaches  and  subverts  the  divine  administration,  and 
hurls,  with  an  Iscariot's  heart,  the  Eternal  from  his  throne. 

4.  No  stronger  testimony  can  be  produced,  from  the 
com-Vrsed  histories  of  RoHin,Josephus,  Gibbon,  or  Thirlwall 
— Tytier,  Allison,  Thier,  Hume,  or  Bancroft,  that  such  men 
as  Hannibal  and  Herod,  Cesar  and  Alexander,  Wellington, 
Buonaparte  and  Washington,  ever  led  on  their  armies  to  bat- 
tle, and  by  their  skill  to  victory,  than  there  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  God  led  on  the  Israelites  to  battle,  and  by 
Ws  wisdom  and .  power  gave  them  the  victory.  The  data 
and  logic,  that  will  substantiate  or  overthrow  the  one,  will 
equally  the  other.  He  that  denies  that  God  is  the  Leader 
a  lid  Conqueror  of  the  battles  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  as- 
cribed to  Him  in  the  Old  Testament,  should,  with  the  same 
logic,  deny  that  Alexander,  Buonaparte,  and  Cesar  are  of 
the  battles  iiistory  ascribes  to  them.  Therefore  on  the  irn^, 
mutability  of  the'attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  ware  of  the  Old 
Testament,  commanded  and  sanctioned  by  him^  are  per- 
fectly  consistent  with  his  justice,  mercy,  and  love — or  He 
is  against  Himself.  Therefore  those  who  condemn  the 
wars  and  at  the  same  time  approbate  and  love  God,  should 
>show^  not  assert  unproved,  their  inconsistency  with  his  love, 
or  deny  both  war  and  God.  The  laws  of  evidence  chain 
them,  by  an  unfaltering  necessity,  to  admit  or  condemn 
the  whole.    No  half-way  logic  can  stand  in  open  court. 

5.  The  modus  operandi,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars, 
most  fully  indicate  their  origin  and  authority.  The  means 
of  achieving  the  victories  were  various,  yet  the  authority 
was  one.  The  agents  and  instruments  selected  and  suited 
to  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God,  for  example,  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex,  xiv.,  at  the  behest  of  the  Almighty,  swallowed  up  the 
Egyptians— the  hail-stones.  Josh,  x,,  sniote  the  Amorites— 
the  hornets  drove  out  the  Canaanites,  Ex.  xxiii.-r-the  angel, 
2  Kings,  xix.,  slew  the  Assyrians-r-the  sword  of  Joshua, 
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Joshua  X.,  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  her  God — ^and  neither 
can  claim  saperiority  over  his  fellow  servant,  in  the  mere 
matter  of  the  execution  of  the  stern  mandate  of  his  God. 
Therefore  those  who  find  fault  with  and  condemn  the  sword 
of  Joshua,  should,  equally,  the  angel,  sea,  hailstones  and  hor- 
nets. Moreover,  God  had  a  right  to  protect  his  people,  and 
fulfill  his  promise  to  them,  and  select  the  competent  agents, 
free  and  necessary.  Those,  therefore,  that  join  issue  with 
the  servant,  do  with  the  command,  promise,  and  Promiser, 
and  deny  the  right  to  promise  or  fulfill. 

6.  Of  all  the  wars  of  the  Old  Testament,  none  perhaps 
have  been  a  greater  stumbling-block  to  the  honest  reader, 
or  a  greater  Herculean  club  in  the  hand  of  the  infidel, 
against  the  Bible,  than  the  Canaanitish  wars,  for  they,  with 
their  bloody,  indiscriminate,  and  universal  slaughter,  are  of 
the  class  that  come  under  the  special  direction,  command 
and  sanction  of  God.  A  moment's  delay  therefore  may  be 
in  place,  and  due  from  us  in  love  to  the  reader. 

(1.)  The  reason  of  their  destruction  evidently  was  their 
wickedness — their  sin.  •*  The  land  was  defiled,  and  vomited 
out  her  inhabitants." — Lev.  xviii.,  24,  25.  It  was  not 
therefore,  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  act  to  make  way  for  the 
Israelites.  Nor  was  it  directly  and  legitimately  to  make 
way  with  their  idolatry,  and  save  the  Israelites  from  it. 
Although  both  these  would  be  accomplished  by  their  de- 
struction, yet  these  were  not  the  reasons,  but  their  sins. 
These  the  cause,  and  those  the  result. 

(2.)  A  question — Has  God  a  right  to  punish  sin  or  sin- 
ners ? — a  man  or  a  nation  ?  Then  He  had  the  right  to  pun- 
ish the  Ganaanites. 

(3.)  Has  He  a  right  to  expect  to  select  his  own  means 
or  agents  to  execute  his  will  in  hisf  own  government  ?  To  de- 
ny this,  is  to  deny  a  plain  principle  of  all  governments ;  the 
right  of  the  executive  to  the  proper  and  lawful  means  of  ad- 
ministration; the  right  and  ability  to  fulfil  executive  obligation. 

(4.)  When  for  the  wickedness  of  any  people,  God  sends 
a  plague,  pestilence,  or  earthquake,  and  it  is  announced  and 
understood  as  such,  there  is  no  complaint  of  injustice, 
for  example,  the  plagues  of  Egypt — the  pestilence  of  the 
Philistines,  the  earthquake  of  Korah,  in  which  ail  classes 
and  ages  are  involved  and  suffer.  There  is  no  demur,  but 
all  are  regarded  as  acts  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  moral  character  of  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  worid. 
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(5.)  Then  the  right  and  justice  being  ccmceded  to  punish,  it 
is  left  to  object  to  the  means  only.  For  example,  it  being 
right  for  God  to  punish  the  guilty,  He  may  command  and 
use  the  plague,  the  peslikncet  and  earthquake,  but  not  man. 
He  may  command  insects  and  angels,  but  not  man.  TIrese 
He  may  commandf  and  they  may  do  his  will,  and  execute 
the  remunitory  and  vindicatory  sanctions  of  his  law— but 
not  man  ;  he  may  do  the  former,  but  God  has  no  right  Up 
command  him  to  do  the  latter,  nor  he  to  obey. 

(6.)  Their  suis  account  for  the  fact  of  their  desfnK>- 
fion,  and  to  them,  the  manner  is  of  little  account^— for 
where  is  the  choice  between  pestilence,  plague,  and  fam^ 
ine,  or  sword,  surely  all  the  preferences  he  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  • 

(7.)  But  It  is  said,  the  innocent  suffered  with  the 
guilty.  Grant  it.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  plague,  pestilencer 
and  earthquake,  and  all  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  in 
time  ?  And  still,  because  here  the  innocent  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  it  is  denounced  as  unjust,  and  therefore  God  is  not 
ibe  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mark,  the  objecti<Mn  is,  the 
innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty,  not  punished^  for  that 
would  be  too  audacious.  Did  they  not  in  the  plngues  of 
Egypt,  in  the  emerods  of  Ashdod,  m  the  famine  of  Jerusa- 
)em,»andin  every  application  cf  the  great  principle  of  the 
second  command  of  the  decalogoe*  in  the  entafleiC  disease  eC 
the  inebriated  father,  and  in  short,  in  the  administration  of 
God's  government  the  workl  over,  all,  aU^  suffer  with  and 
for  the  guilty. 

(8.)  The  manthat  denies  the  right  and  justice  in  the  penal 
wars  of  the  Canaanites,  should  be  consistent  and  deny  all 
penal  sanctions — the  man  that  curses  the  Israelites  for  doing 
God's  will,  should  heap  his  execrations  on  the  boik  and 
murrain,  the  lice  and  frogs  of  Egypt,  yea,  on  the  sea  and 
angel  of  justice.  Ah,  shaU  the  Israelites  be  cursed  because 
they  did  it  voluntarily?  In  thai  lies  their  virtue.  The 
man  that  denies  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  penal  wars 
of  the  Canaanites,  because  the  innocent  suf&red  with  the 
guilty,  should  deny  that  God  |s  the  Author  of  the  plagues 
of  £^ypt,  of  the  famine,  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  providence,  for  the  same  reason.  Yea,  I  caU 
on  the  unbeliever,  the  infidel,  that  denies  that  the  Ood  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  true  Ood  of  love  and  peace,  for 
these  reasons,  to  be  consistent  and  deny  that  the  Ood  ^ 
nature  and  Providence  is  the  true  Oodj  for  the  same  rea^ 
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sons.  Also  let  him  that  denies  the  Old  Tekameni  for  these 
reasons,  jbe  consistent  and  deny  nature  and  providence  for 
the  same  reasons. 

(9.)  So  linked  are  revelation  and  nature,  that  a  denial  of 
the  one  involves  a  denial  of  the  other,  aad  he  that  denies  the 
Bible  for  any  reason  has  already  entered  the  maelstrom  of 
difficulties,  and  absurdities  and  darkness,  and  do  fower  can 
stave  him  from  its  narrowing  circles  and  subterranean  outlet 
in  the  abyss  of  damnation,  unless  he  repents  and  (tbeys  the 
gospel.  No  wonder  infidels,  in  the  light  of  their  own  con* 
tinued  existence,  amid  mercies,  condemn  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites ;  but  let  them,  in  that  light,  not  condeniii 
tb^unmingled  ire  tiiat  consumed  the  Canaanitesi  but  rather 
read  theirtown  direr  damnation. 

(10.)  The  reason  why  God  preferred  the  sword  of  the 
Israelites  to  pestilence  or  plague,  is  found  in  the  overwheln»- 
ing  proof  it  gave  to  the  nations  and  world  of  his  power 
and  purity — also  to  furnish  a  standing  historical  illustration 
of  the  awful  judgments  of  God  that  awaited  the  Isruelites 
should  they  be  like  guilty,  and  to  keep  them  In  the  way  of 
life. 

7.  The  wars  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  1.  Those  that  were  wrong,  but  were  per- 
mitted. 3.  Those  that  were  right,  and  preparatory  to  pos- 
session. .  3.  Those  that  were  right,  and  penal  or  inflictive* 
We  omit  the  proof  till  the  future. 

We  are  brought,  in  our  investigations,  to  our  third  propo- 
sition. 

IIL  We  aver  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
condemn  the  practice  of  war,  during  the  entire  Christian 
dispensation. 

Both  alike  in  principle  and  object,  demand  and  sanction 
war  in  the  old  dispensation;  and  both' equally  forbid  and 
condemn  war  in  the  new.  Not  only  ia  the  lattw  days  of 
the  new,  but  in  the  whole. 

L  The  Old  Testament  It  is  incontrovertibly  settled* 
that  the  Old  Testament  required  and  sanctioned  war  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  as  unqualifiedly  forbids  and  con^ 
demns  it  in  the  new.  The  reason  of  the  change  will  be 
made  to  appear  more  decidedly  under  the  next  general 
head.  Our  object  now  is,  solely  for  ihef€u:isand  teacking^^ 
'  reasons  then.  Zech.  is,  B»  It  has  been  fully  settled  by  the 
ablest  commentators  that  the  King  and  his  condition  in  this 
verse  is  none  other  than  Jesos  Christ,  and  his  bumble 
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trance  into  the  joyous  but  devoted  city,  m  the  days  of  hh 
incarnation.  Therefore  the  time  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Verse  lOlh,  as  liengstenberg  says, 
"  proceeds  to  give  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  Messi- 
anic, from  all  worldly  kingdoms,  and  especially  from  the 
theocracy."  While  earthly  kingdoms  are  upheld  and  ex- 
tended only  by  the  power  of  arms,  while  even  the  theocra- 
cy formerly  employed  them,  it  shall,  in  the  time  of  the  Me- 
slah,  be  deprived  of  every  external  weapon,  since  it  will 
need  them  no  more,  because  its  head,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
by  his  bare  word  extends  peace  over  the  whole  earth,  which 
willingly  and  joyfully  submits  to  Him."  Ileng.  vol.  ii,  pp. 
101-2.  This  difference  which  is  general  and  nut  particular, 
consists  in  the  means  of  existence  and  support.  The  king- 
doms of  this  world,  as  example,  Ephraim  and  Judah,  had 
relied  on  the  chariot,  horse  and  battle  bow,  here  was  their 
reliance  for  their  existence  and  continuance.  But  his  king- 
dom, in  its  present  and  future  form  and  development,  shall 
begin  and  continue,  not  by  these,  but  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit — the  gospel  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  his  kingdom 
shall  destroy  necessarily  the  identity  of  earthly  kingdoms ; 
but  shall  spread  through  and  embrace  all  others  and  fill  the 
whole  earth.  To  this  it  will  be  objected,  by  the  discerning 
mind,  that  **  this  refers  to  the  commencement  and  spread  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the  nations,  and  not 
to  nations  in  their  civil  capacity,  that  truly  /ns  kingdom  is 
to  be  spread  by  the  truth  ;  but  nations,  as  such,  must  be 
set  up  and  continued  by  the  force  of  arms."  We  answer. 
The  very  text  is  against  the  objecter ;  for  it  Says,  that  from 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  civil  nations,  "  the  chariot"  and  "  bat- 
tle bow  shall  be  cut  off."  It  does  not  say  that  they  shall  be. 
destroyed,  only  that  they  shall  not  rely  thus,  but  shall,  if  ai 
all,  live  by  other  means.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  that  the 
objection  is  a  gross  assumption  unsupported  by  any  exeget- 
ical  proof  from  this  or  any  parallel  passage.  Let  us  summon 
others  to  the  stand.  Micah,  iv,  3.  "  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  Isa.  ii,  4,  is  the  same.  Here 
positively  are  nations  referred  to,in  their  civil  capacity ;  and 
the  very  thing  is  affirmed  to  be  done,  that  in  Zech.  ix.  9,  is 
said  should  be  done. 

But  it  is  to  this,  objected,  "  that  this  refers  to  ths   ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  gospel  on  the  nations."     We  reply,  no 
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matter  token  this  takes  place,  only  so  that  the  proposition  is 
true,  which  the  objector  himself  condes,  namely,  that 
this  mode  of  national  existence  and  support  is  abolished, 
^nd  the  nations,  albeit  in  the  last  days,  live  fay  other 
means. 

We  now  say  that  the  Old  Testament  not  only  coademm 
yar  **  in  the  last  days^  of  the  new  dispensation,  but  in  the 
first  days — that  Christians  have  no  more  sanction  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  engage  in  wars  in  xhe  first  days,  than  **  in 
the  last  days^  of  Christianity.     But  it  is  objected,  ♦*  that  -we 
must  not  confound  the  efeds  of  the  gospel  with  the  means 
of  the  gospel  to  produce  that  effect. ^^    We  understand  it,  all 
these  objections  will  be  examined  and  met  in  their  proper 
place.    Suffice  it  to  say  aatr,  that  the  effect  of  the  gospel 
is  stated  in  the  Bible   to  be,  in  the  change  produced  in  the 
nations  and  the  world.    The  change  is,  loar  is  abolished  and 
peace  reigns  in  the  world,  and  this  by  Christianity.     Now 
mark,  the  change  is  not,  as  the  objector  assumes,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  but  in  the  world  and 
its  nations  by  that  kingdom  and  that  Christianity.    And  that 
shall  be  when   this   kingdom  and  this  Christianity  shall 
change  the  world  and  the  nations.     Now,  is  Christianity  to 
do  this  by  war — by  the  world  ? — what !  change  the  world  by 
the  world ! — fight  a  man  peaceable ! — wage  war  till  there  b 
a  universal  peace  ! — scatter  darkness  till  the  whole  is  light 
— roll  on  the  waves  of  damnation  till  all  be  saved ! — the 
simple  application  of  the  principle,  in  any  other  form,  is  a 
perfect  confutation  of  such  absurd  and  rotten  logic     What 
connection  hath  light  with  darkness,  or  peace  with  war  T 
What!  multiply  evil  into  universal  good— -multiply  war  into 
xmiversal  peace, — as  well  multiply  the  finite  into  the  infinite. 
No,  there  is  an  eternal  and  bridgeless  gulf  between  them, — 
DO,  all  the  reasoning  of  Christendom  and  pages  of  science 
and  revelation  converges  in  the  logic,  that  a  continued  re* 
moving  of  the  light  increases  the  density  of  the  darkness — 
that  evils  and  evil  men  wax  worse  and  worse — you  must 
add  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole — you  must  bring  in  and  in- 
crease the  light,  if  you  would  illumine  the  whole — to  have 
friends  you  must  be  friendly — in   Jeremiah's  loffic,  it  is, 
**  seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  pray  the  Lord  for  it,  for 
in  the  peace  of  the  city  shall  ye  have  peace.**    Therefore 
the  Old  Testarhent  logic  is,   that  you  must  start  unth^  and 
begin  in  peace,  if  you  would  end  in  peace.    Here  is  where 
Zectu  ix,  10,  starts,  and  there  is  where  Isa.  ii,  4,  ends. 
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If  to  all  this  it  be  objected*  '« that  if  the  Old  Te9tameBl 
sanctioned  and  required  war  aa  preparatory  to  the  gospel 
dispensation  of  peace,  it  may  require  war  as  preparatoi^  to 
the  spread  of  universal  peace  and  abolition  oi  war,  that  is, 
all  war  may  not  be  abolished,  as  preparatory  to  uniyersal 
peace,  for  it  sanctioned  and  required  war  as  preparatory  t^ 
the  kinfi^om  of  Peace."  Answer.  As  well  might  it  be 
objected  that  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  not  equal,  for  the 
radii  of  a  square  circle  are  unequal.  Would  that  logicians 
c^uld  see  their  own  logic,  that  the  objection  has  to  assume 
an  absurd  impossibility  in  order  to  the  truth  of  his  propo- 
sition. For  there  is  no  deeper  chasm  between  a  spherical 
and  a  square  circle,  than  there  is  between  the  military 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  and  the  belligerent  kingdom  of  Christ. 
A  circle  is  from  its  nature  spherical,  but  a  square  circle  is  a 
contradiction,  just  as  from  the  nature  of  the  two  specific, 
kingdoms.  The  objects  and  means  of  these  differ  as  widely 
as  the  natures  of  those,  as  will  appear  subsequently.  One 
or  two  passages  more  and  we  pass  on.  Isa.  ix,  4  *'  The 
connexion  of  the  illustrous  prophecy,  of  the  6th  and  7tb 
verses,  with  this  and  the  preceding  verses,  assures  us  that  it 
was  the  immediate  scope  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  whole 
passage,  to  point  out  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ.*^ 
The  image  here  employed  is  supposed  to  l^  taken  from  the 
custom  of  antiquity.  "  To  pile  the  arms  of  prostrate  ene- 
mies, the  spoils  of  less  value,  and  their  foully  spotted  gar- 
ments, into  a  heap  and  then  burn  thenL"  Virgil,  has  it.  En. 
viii.  563,  thus  expressed. 

<*  0  mibi  pneteritaa  referat  si  Jupiter  annoe, 
Qualis  eram,  cum  primam  acieui  Preneste  sub  ipsa, 
Stravi,  sciUorurnqtie  incendi  victor  acertos,^^ 

Although  it  is  said  "  that  the  subject  of  discourse  is  not  » 
peace  which  follows  conflict,  but  a  peace  which  shall  be  in- 
troduced by  Jehovah,  without  a  connict,"  still  the  convictioa 
from  this  and  parallel  passages  is  forced  upon  our  mind,  that 
it  is  a  peace  th'difollows  a  conflict,  and  yet  introduced  with- 
out a  conflict,  and  the  figure  of  conquest,  consumption  and 
peace  is  strikingly  pert  and  impressive.  The  conflict  that 
the  peaceful  kingdom  of  Christ  follows,  is,  not  a  war  direct 
for  the  ob^ct,  but  the  slaughter  and  Conquest  achieved  by 
tlie  Jewish  nation  among  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  destiny  as  a  nation,  **  till  the  seed  should  come,"  and 
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thee  *<  all  weapoiu  and  garroentfl  dipt  m  Uood,**  taken  bj 
his  army,  should  be  coosimied^ — they  have  waged  the  last 
war — fought  the  last  battle — accompUi^ed  all  be  deaigAed  to 
by  war — now  all  preparations  for  war  with  Him,  together 
with  alt  the  weapons  and  spoils  of  prostrate  and  cHHiqutred 
Ibes,  shall  be  burnt,  as  of  no  farther  use.  And  now,  follow* 
ing  the  long  and  bloody  confiict  of  the  Jews,  commences 
a  reign  of  peace  that  shall  never  end  but  fill  the  whde 
earth. 

The  commencemcDt,  spread  and  final  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace,  (and  I  use  the  phrase  as  designating  that 
kingdom  in  the  new  dispensation,)  will  be,  like  the  con- 
quest of  Gideon,  not  by  Jorce  of  arms,  but  by  the  power 
of  God,  the  spirit  and  gospel  of  Christ. — Com.  com.  Hevg. 
in  loc. 

The  figure  and  scope  are  strong  and  gloricnis,  swelling  so- 
blimely  beyond  any  finite  comprehenMon,  exhibiting  tl^  in- 
finite conception,  of  having  fought  and  conquered  the  last 
battle,  consumed  the  arms  and  spoils  of  foes  and  friends,  and 
now  introducing  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  that  ^  shall  break 
in  pieces  all  others,  and  shall  stand  forever." — Vid.  also  Ps. 
72;  Isa.  11 ;  Dan.  2:  44;  and  Micah  5. 

From  these  and  their  parallel  passages  a  few  corollaries 
are  pertinent  and  legitimate.  ^ 

(1.)  There  is  a  mighty  change  to  take  place  in  this  world 
and  the  kingdoms  thereof,  both  in  their  religious  and  ciril 
aspects,  as  is  plain  from  the  strong  figures  used,  representing 
change  in  the  nataral  world.  The  change  is  from  poUutk>D, 
war  and  idolatry,  to  peace,  purity  and  God. 

(2.)  That  this  change  is  to  be  produced  by  the  kin^om 
-and  gospel  of  Christ,  which  like  leaven,  is  to  be  introduced 
and  leaven  the  whole  lump.  . 

(3.)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  in  nature,  spirit  and  operations, 
is  the  same  both  in  its  commencement  and  completion.  But 
says  my  brother,  ^  Is  a  Christian  to  be  now  tbs  same  as  in 
the  miUenium  7  ^  Answer,  I  know  not  that  tha  Bible  says 
that  the  abundance  of  sin  or  sinners  about  me  changes  mj 
obligation  to  Christ,  or  the  promise  of  his  grace.  ^  My  grace 
is  suflicient  for  thee,"  whether  in  private  or  pullic,  thoros, 
thistles  or  flowenu  My  obligation  as  a  Christian  is  not  in- 
versely as  sin,  sinners  and  temptation,  but  directly  as  mj 
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ftbility  and  the  promise^  The  Christian  10  now,  as*  then,  t0 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit  '*  But,''  says  one,  ^  are  we  to  treat 
the  sick  as  if  he  were  well,  and  the  knave  as  if  he  were 
honest  ? ''  No,  now  nor  then,  nor  in  the  old  dispensation. 
Yoo  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I,  being  a  merchant,  would  not 
now,  in  transporting  my  goods,  use  cameb  1  No,  i 
would  use  canals ;  or  if  a  physician,  I  would  not  change  the 
location  of  the  oxygen,  by  a  blister,  uQi  I  would  use  an  *^  urn* 
shlag/'  Why,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  gospel,  do  you 
hold  on  to  the  old  dispensation.  God  Almighty  has  repealed 
it — why  use  the  damnation  of  the  Canaanites,  and  not 
^  the  balm  of  Gilead  7  "  Why  hang  on  to  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  leave  Chrbt?  Why  usurp  the  sceptre  and  empire  of 
Jehovah,  and  defer  the  gospel  dispensation  and  the  reign  of 
peace  ?  No,  this  is  the  last  dispensation  of  earth,  and  ever* 
lasting  righteousness  brought  in,  and  the  Chistian  is  a  new 
creature,  **  another  name,'^  the  miUeniutn  in  miniature,  and 
be  is  to  multiply  bis  kind,  ^  till  all  shall  learn  the  Messiah*^ 
name." 

(4.)  The  great  change  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  as- 
taking  place  in  the  kingdom  of  ChrFst  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, is  in  its  numbers  and  dimensions.  This  most  folly 
condemns  war  in  the  new. 

2.  The  New  Testament.  On  the  ground  of  the  un-ionof  the* 
twd|  we  might  assume  that  it  condemns  war.  To  cite  the 
anti<»war  parts,  would  be  to  transcribe  the  whole.  Every 
where  its  principles,  objects  and  means,  wrests  the  sword 
of  war  from  the  hand  of  the  Chrbtian.  The  injunction  of 
Chrbt,  "  to  go  into  ail  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to» 
every  creature,*'  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  having  sub^ 
jects  in  every  nation,  entirely  forbids  and  condemns  all  war.. 
How  diflerent  the  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,. 
Matt.  10,  from  his  instructions  to  Israel,  Deut.  20 !  All 
affirm  that  the  abolition  of  war  is  &r  will  be  the  fruit  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  gospel  But  James  5:  18,  says  *Uhe  fruit 
of  righteousness  b  sown  in  peaceof  them  that  make  peace.*^ 
The  many  objections  we  defer  till  a  more  favorable  period 
in  oiu*  ai^ument.  These  are  the  Bible  fkcts  in  the  case.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  sanction  and 
require  war  in  the  old  dispensation,  and  that  b«th  equally 
forbid  and  condemn  war  in  the  new.  These  are  the  incon^ 
trovertible  positions  of  the  two,  on  thb  great  subject.    But 
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what  aire  the  reasons  f  Where  is  the  common  base  for  the 
government  whose  administration  Is  so  diverse  ?  Where  is 
Bie  mighty  bond  of  anion  between  such  warring  dements! 
The  Bible*  *f  ex  cathedra,"  divinei  presents  us  an  inspired 
^  syUabus "  of  the  divine  administration,  in  which  stand 
prominent  the  leadhig  eveiUs  and  characters  of  the  divine 
government  These  mighty  developments  publish  the  great 
principles  wpon  which  wd  has  not  toritten  a  commentary; 
hut  morcf  m  has  given  to  each  an  understandings  and  a  con" 
mentating faculty.  They  are  heaven's  beacon,  elevated,  and 
overlooiiing  the  highway  of  nations — and  in  whose  light 
recondite  questions  are  no  longer  problematical — &ey  are 
the  grand  desideratum  for  the  resolution  of  opposite  forces 
into  one  symmetrical  whole.  From  the  x>ft«^leged  opinloa 
**  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  containing  any  system  of 
polity  and  philosophy,  we  beg  leave  to  dissent.  Is  there  any 
system  in  the  natural  world  7  Is  there  any  in  the  moral  f 
Is  there  any  in  remedial  provisions  7  Aye  I  and  the  most 
rigid  polity,  or  constitut'ion  of  fundamental  laws  and  princi- 
ples, as  the  fruit  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  The  most  rigid  sys* 
ten)  in  creation,  location,  number,  adaptation,  proportion, 
size,  parallax  and  geometry, — the  most  rigid  system  in  the 
moral  world,  and  the  remedial  plan,  the  most  transcendent 
and  harmonious  system  of  complicated  means  for  the  achiev- 
ment  of  one  i^ast  and  unmeasured  result.  Now  what  is  the 
Bible  but  a  sublime  copy,  presenting  the  divine  conceptfoo, 
of  the  demonstration  of  vast,  complicated  and  infinite  prob- 
lems. It  gives  truly,  not  like  our  systems  of  philosophy,  an 
abstract  skeleton,  but  a  perfect  concrete  system  of  ontology, 
psychology,  mental  add  moral  philosophy. 

The  fact  that  itjotives,  not  a  skeleton,  but  a  living  body,  a 
concrete  system,  destroys  not  its  system,  but  adds  to  \U 
value,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  con- 
cretion. It  describes  a  mighty,  complicated,  living  body 
truly,  with  its  arteries  and  veins,  its  head  and  feet,  coursing 
in  opposite  directions  and  ou  opposite  ends,  but  forming  one 
beautiful  whole.  Thrice  favored  is  he  to  whom  it  is  granted 
to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  of  its  holy  principles,  whose 
analysis  our  present  object  forbids.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  it 
is  wonderftjl,  that  amid  all  the  elaborate  and  multiplied  ar- 
guments for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  that  this  per- 
^ct  and  unanswerable  internal  argument  should  have  been 
overlooked.    The  Bible  in  its  principles  and  philosophy  so 
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f)roclaiins  its  divine  autbority,  as  to  awe  even  its  hote&emy 
into  the  solemn  oonfession  that 

"  W4tbin  this  awiiil  volame  liee 
The  mystery  of  mysteHeB. 
O,  happiest  they  of  homan  race* 
To  whom  o«r  God  has  given  grace* 
To  hear,  te  read,  to  fear,  to  pray^ 
To  Hit  the  latch  and  force  the  way. 
Bat  better  had  they  ne*er  been  bom, 
Wke  read  to  doabt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

This  is  the  book^  (the  wonder  of  angels*  joy  •of  saints*  and 
terror  of  sinners — whose  contents  sweep  the  werld's  history, 
the  past  and  future.  This  is  «our  %ht,  our  ^uide  in  the 
great  subject  before  jus* 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  SENSIBILITY. 

BY    REV.    J.    A.   THOME, 

OHIO  CITY. 

Should  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  singular  fact  that  amon^ 
the  multitudinous  volumes,  readable  and  unreadable,  and 
the  countless  speeches,  tolerable  and  intolerable,  on  man  and 
on.  education,  almost  nothing  has  been  written  or  said  about 
the  education  of  the  sensibility?    While  the  terms  educa- 
tion and  sensibility  are  as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  consonant 
and  vowel,  in  whose  mind  have  they  ever  stood  mutually 
related  ?    Who  thinks  of  the  sensibility  when  dwelling  upon 
education?    and  who  thinks  of  education  when  dwelling 
upon  the  sensibility  ?     Where  are  the  systematic  treatises 
on  this  department  of  education,   whei^e  the   text-books? 
What  provision  has  been  made  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, by  professorship  or  tutorship,  lectures  or  recitations, 
for  educating  the  sensibility,?    Not  only  have  no  positive 
provisions  been  made,  but  it  has  been  with  some  who  have 
been  awake  to  this  subject  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether 
the  popular  educational  systems  are  not  actually  hurtful  to 
the  sensibility.    Now  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  fear 
or  there  is  not.     If  there  be,  it  follows  that  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  the  systems  of  education  have  had  no 
just  idea  of  the  education  of  the  sensibility ;  if  there  be  not, 
if  the  established  courses  of  training  be  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibility,  it  follows  that  those  who  enter- 
tain the  fear  have  misconceived  the  wants  of  the  sensibility. 
This  betrays  confusion  where  there  should  be  the  utmost 
clearness;  a  confusion  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  save 
on  the  ground  that  the  subject  has  not  received  the  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves.     What  a  humiliating  comment 
upon  our  boasted  educational  achievments  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  educate  the  most  valuable,  the  most 
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vital  part  of  the  human  mind  1  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  (vesitate  to  reckon  among  the  bright  omens  of  our  day, 
the  nascent  desires,  expressing  themselves  thus  far  only  in 
rude  hints  and  crude  suggestions,  yet  the  irrepressible 
desires  for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  develop  the 
sensibility. 

The  two-fold  design  of  the  present  essay  is  to  quicken 
these  desires  that  they  may  eventuate  in  action,  and  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  giving  to  such  action  a  right  dl- 
rectien*  Should  the  principles  here  advanced  prove  to  be 
unsound,  still  the  effort  will  not  be  a  failure  it  it  prompts 
abler  minds  to  explore  this  opening  region,  which  glitters, 
like  the  gorges  of  the  Sacramento,  with  redundant  gold. 

The  sensibility  is  one  of  the  three  mental  faculties,  and 
may  be  termed  the  feeling-faculty,  or  the  faculty  which 
feels.  The  function  of  this  power,  as  thus  defined,  is  one — 
to  feel;  but  its  range  of  action  is  as. wide  and  oomprehen- 
sive  as  the  diversities  of  feeling  of  which  mind  is  capable. 
The  education  of  the  sensibility  consists  in  strengthening, 
expanding  and  disciplining  the  faculty,  and  in  bringing  it 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  through  the  agency  of  the 
intelligence — which  is  the  appointed  mediator  oetween  the 
other  powers,  not  only  when  they  are  at  variance,  but 
at  all  times. 

In  treating  of  the  education  of  the  sensibility,  and  of  the 
importance  of  incorporating  in  our  systems  of  education 
.some  measures  for  tne  attainment  of  this  object,  we  have 
mainly  in  view  the  clas^  of  students  who  are  aiming  at  the 
gospel  ministry ;  for  as  there  b  no  class  of  men  whose 
right  training  is  so  essential,  so  there  is  none  who  need  so 
much  to  have  the  sensibility  educated.  At  the  same  time 
our  remarks  shall  have  a  general  application  to  all  classes  of 
students,  in  every  stage  of  their  progress. 

Our  discussions  on  this  point  will  embrace — 

A  statement  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  neglect  of  the 
sensibility  in  institutions  of  learning : 

A  plea  in  favor  of  educating  the  sensibility :  and 

An  inquiry  Into  the  principles  upon  which  its  education 
should  be  conducted. 

1.  A  prime  cause  of  the  educational  neglect  of  the  sensi« 
bility  has  been  the  notion  that  nothing  Uit  the  Intellect  Is 
the  proper  subject  of  education, 

*  It  has  been  customary,  in  accordance  with  this  notion,  to 
exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  higher  systems  of  educa* 
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tioD/  both  \h%  physical  and  the  spiritaaL  pomen.  The 
former  iiave  been  conwgaed  to  the  sphere  of  labor,  the  bt^ 
ter  to  that  of  religion ;  the  one  below,  the  other  above  the 
domain  of*  edacatioa.  The  sensibility  has  been  classified^ 
with  the  spiritaal  part,  and  has  been  skat  out  from  the  se<^ 
of  educational  agencies.  Thus  exclcded — although  dassed 
in  thesuperio^depannenaof  spiritU94  faculties — the  sensi-^ 
bility  wouM  uitimatety  come  to  be  regarded  as  below  the  at- 
tention and  beaeatb  the  dignity  of  selwlars.  Its  astiecia^ 
tion  with  the  spiritoad  could  not  preTent  this,  for  the  spitit- 
nal  itself  suffers  a  sinular  degradation — proCaissedly  exrited,- 
it  is  practically  despised* 

Tills  result  in  the  case  of  the  sensibility  has  been  precip-^ 
itated  by  the  assumption  that  its  action  is  inimical  to  /Aor-^ 
ot^h  inteUedMal  discipline.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
idea,  there  hare  been  studied  and  strenuous  efforts  anonff 
acholaA  to  sear  the  sensibility.  To  feel  has  been  regarded 
not  onlXas  vulgar,  but  as  fatal  to  high  intellectual  culture^ 
This  idel  has  beeotten  a  scholastic  asceticism,  twin  bag  to 
the  religious,  and  only  less  baneful.  It  has  prompted  un* 
wearied  and  but  too  successful  efforts  to  stifle  nature,  to 
dry  up  the  fount  of  feeling,  to  extinguish  the  emotions,  to 
paralyze  the  passions,  to  turn  the  heart  to  stone.  Scholarsi 
nave  trained  themselves  to  look  at  truth  as  coldly  as  a 
granite  light-house  looks  upon  the  night-invested  sea ;  and 
as  little  caring  whether  the  ferforn  voyager  is  ever  oheered 
by  the  lays  which  as  if  per  chance  escape  from  their  studies, 
and  straggle  athwart  tli^  darksome  deep  of  hamaa  destinjr* 

They  have  been  schooled  to  think  aostractly,  to  disaect 
human  relations  with  stiigkxK>scholast»  stoicism^  bindii^ 
their  own  quivering  liearts  by  the  omnipotent  will,  till  they 
learned  to  quiver  no  more.  This* is  the  sign  of  inteOectuit 
discipline^  and  the  promise  of  profound  thought.     • 

3.  Another  influential  caose  has  been  erronaoos  views  of 
the  religious  bearings  of  the  sensibility.  Driven' from  the 
intellectual  into  the  spiritual  enclosure,  the  ill  fated  sensibtU 
ity  has  been  there  viewed  with  an  evil  eye. 

As  the  great  lights  of  the  church  have  also  been  the 
chief  guardians  of  learning,  we  must  know  theur  spiritual* 
estimate  of  the  sensibility  before  we  can  understand  fiiUy 
the  ground  of  its  proscription  in  the  halls  of  edkiaaitiDii.. 
Beginning  with  the  true  position**- 

**  Sense  is  a  4aqfeioBs  Ibe  logcaee — ^* 
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ma  spiritual  tetclMtt  of  past  gatienitions  have  proceeded  to 
most  unwarrantable  lengths  in  their  reprobation  of  the  sen- 
sibility. It  has  been  with  them  **  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness, the  chad  of  the  devil.'*  It  was  not  enough  to  control 
iH,  it  mist  be  extirpated.  The  sage  Gatos  clamored — **  (fe- 
ienda  est  Carthago.** 

The  extermination  of  the  sensibility  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Romish  Ghnrch  for  Centuries.  To  this  end  have  been 
its  fasts,  ilB  macerations,  its  mendicacy,  its  monasticism — 
and  the  whole  round  of  its  ascetic  austerities.  Strange  to 
•ay.  Protestantism — which  unfortunately  was  more  awake 
to  the  doctrinal  than  to  the  practical  corruptions  of  Rome- 
borrowed,  with  Immaterial  modifications  in  the  form,  thts 
hideous  system  of  a$cetici8m-~only  applying  it  to  sanctifi- 
catton  instead  of  justification.  This  was  an  error  as  sad  and 
well  nigh  as  fatal  to  Protestantism,  as  the  incorporation  of 
chattel  slavery  in  our  government  has  been  to  repubHcan- 
bm.  Who  can  read  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Payson — who  can 
note  his  aspirations  after  holiness,  and  then  mark  the  rigor- 
ous penances  whwh  he  imposed  upon  himself  for  life,  with 
the  vrin  hope  of  thereby  becoming  holy — and  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Romish  asceticism  has  poisoned  the  Protestant 
church  T  The  reformation  then  did  little  for  the  priest-rid- 
den sensibility.  Puritanism  did  little  more.  In  its  protrac- 
ted conflicts  with  prelacy  and  king-craft  in  the  old  world, 
and  with  barbarism  and  witch-craft  in  the  new,  it  acquired 
a  sternness,  which  however  suited  to  the  times  was  not  very 
fevorable  to  the  development  of  the  sensibility.  Its  coUe* 
gas  were  a  sort  ot  intellectual  iron  founderles^ 

The  revival  era  was  an  outlnreak  of  the  sensibility — a  rei^ 
vrection  of  the  entomed  soul ;  the  first  memorable  one 
since  the  Apostolic  age.  The  excesses  and  irregularities 
which  ensued  upon  this  sudden  vivification  of  Uie  great 
heart  of  the  religious  world,  aroused  though  most  unrea- 
sonably, the  puritanic  prejtidices  against  the  sensibility. 
The  votaries  of  formalism  were  shocked.  The  peace  and 
order  of  their  chbrches  were  disturbed.  Their  Zion  was 
scandalised.  **  Animal  exeitement*'  had  usurped  the  place 
of  devotion,  feeling  had  been  substituted  for  piety,  and  pas- 
sion for  principle. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Whitefieldian  revival  era.  The 
verv  excesses  of  that  first  awakening  of  the  sensibility  from 
so  long  and  deep  a  slumber,  induced,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  subjects  as  well  as  through  the  alarm  wiUi 
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\irhich  it  affected  its  oppooents,  a  reactton*  in  whtch  the  good 
old  times  of  order  seemed  coming  back  apace.  But  the  re- 
action was  brief.  A  new  series  of  revivals,  of  still  greater 
power,  burst  out  anon  in  this  couotry.  These  have  had  a 
iiingular  effect  upon  the  sensibility.  They  were  more  cau* 
tiously  guarded  against  animal  extravagances*  They  were 
more  philosophic,  in  their  genius — more  artistic  in  their 
mechanism.  The  theory  of  convemon  which  was  iacnl- 
cated  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  measures  were 
adjusted,  namely,  that  it  was  a  simpk  submission  of  the  uiS 
to  GoiTs  law  J  seemed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  excommunicaie 
the  sensibility,  to  exclude  it  wholly  from  the  pale  of  religioD. 
If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible,  these  revivals  would  have 
transpired  without  any  excitement,  but  this  could  not  be-r— 
and  there  was  excitement,  great  excitement;  but  it  wa^ 
a  bad  excitement  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  sensibility, 
and  fur  its  healthful  culture.  It  was  not  the  excitement  oif 
love — the  breaking,  the  melting,  the  flowing  of  the  heart ; 
hut  rather  the  excitement  of  the  intellectual  machinerv' 
driven  almost  to  derangement  byahe  terrible  motives  of 
the  law.  We  have  always  deemed  it  a  marvel  that  at  90 
latd  and  enlightened  a  period  as  that  of  the  last  great  series 
of  revivals,  such  a  wide-spread  and  mighty  religiouH  move- 
ment could  have  been  so  successfully  carried  through  its 
regular  stages,  with  so  very  little  of  the  presence  of  the 
distinctive  tiemeut  of  the  gospel.  V/e  advert  to  this  fiucl 
here  in  order  to  remark  how  seriously  the  sensibility  has 
suffered  between  formalism  on  the  one  hand  and  legalism 
on  the  other,  and  to  call  attention  at  this  stage  of  our  di^ 
cassion  to  the  truth  that  there  is  no  religion  which  can  prop- 
erly develop  and  magnify  the  sensibility  but  the  religion  of 
the  gospel. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  revivals  just  alluded  to  have  begotten 
as  violent  opposition  to  revival  measures,  and  that  too  cm 
the  score  of  hurtful  excitement,  as  was  ever  waged  against 
the  revivals  which  preceded  them.  From  the  morbid  fear 
of  religious  excitement,  thus  superinduce,  the  churches  of 
this  country  have  not  yet  recovered.  To  this  we  believe 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  long  and  melancholy  dearth  of  revivals. 
The  demand  has  been — ^give  us  revivals  without  excite- 
ment, or  give  us  no  revivals.  The  consequence  has  been — 
no  revivals  I  A  more  God*provoking  stand  could  scarcely 
have  been  taken.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  not  be  dictated  tf> 
by  doctors  of  divinity,  no^  by  clerical  conventions.     Tbfi 
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note  of  alarm  is  but  jbst  beginning  to  be  sounded  from  high 
phces — "  Peradventure  we  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  By 
80  much  opposition  to  excitement.**  This  is  hopeful.  Per» 
haps,  ere  long,  ministers  and  Christians  generally  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  mistake  they  have  made — and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate between  bad  excitement  and  excitement  itself. 
The  truth,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  not  very  wide  of 
this  mark — that  no  degree  of  excitement  is  to  be  deprecated 
which  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  gospel  earnestly  p-eachedf 
of  the  gospel  preached  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power." 

The  erroneous  views  of  the  religious  bearings  of  thesensi* 
bility,  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  facts  thus  sketched,  and 
which  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  unfortunately  confirmed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  prevalence  of  unsound  excitement, 
will  be  corrected  only  by  the  urgent  enforcing  of  the  gospel, 
the  whole  gospel  and  nothing  but  the  gospel,  and  that  by 
men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  men  who  having 
themselves  well-educated  and  sanctified  sensibilities,  will 
exemplify  as  well  as  teach  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of 
the  soul,  when  its  fountains  are  stin'ed  up  by  the  love  of 
Christ. 

8.  Another  cause  of  the  educational  neglect  of  the  sensi^ 
bility  has  been  a  certain  false  but  very  fashionable  ideal  of 
religion.  The  ideal  to  which  we  now  refer  is  comparatively 
of  modern  date  ;  it  makes  religion  consist  in  abstractions, 
in  doctrines  and  principles.  In  accordance  with  this  notion 
— a  religious  man  is  a  man  of  principle — one  whose  will  is 
conformed  to- the  law  of  right  as  it  lies  revealed  in  his  intel- 
ligence. From  this  religion,  being  is  excluded — save  as  the 
embodiment  of  principle.  It  knows  neither  God  nor  man, 
but  as  the  substratum  of  truth.  It  excludes  the  sensibility  of 
coarse.  To  feel  is  only  to  betray  the  remains  of  indwelling 
8in,  or  the  infirmities  of  poor  human  nature. 

This  religion  confesses  no  fervor  of  love,  no  rapture  of  de- 
votion, it  experiences  no  frames,  it  never  melts  with  pity, 
nor  sinks  in  contrition,  nor  soars  in  seraphic  joy.  It  boasts 
its  uprightness  and  its  stability ;  but  it  is  the  uprightness 
and  stability  of  Mont  Blanc,  stiffened  into  everlasting  per- 
pendicularity by  a  heart  of  rock  and  a  strait-jacket  of  ice 
and  snow. 

Our  systems  of  learning,  being  as  we  have  seen,  controlled 
by  the  clergy,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  guided  in  their 
superintendence  of  learning  by  their  views  of  religion,  w^ 
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no^  nol  expect  thftl  tight  aUdl  iriequle  prbTiskHis  wiU  be 
iwule  for  tile  edooetioii  of  the  9eDsibUlty»  UQtU  a  MMmder 
theory  of  Gbrisdaay  obtains. 

4.  We  mention  but  one  other  cauM  of  the  fact  we  are 
aow  considering.  Our  educational  systems  have  been  con* 
structed  on  the  principle  that  the  intelleet  is  obstructed 
rather  than  &cilitatcid  in  its  appropriate  action  by  the  pras- 
eoce  of  emotion^  and  that  since  it  niust  or  should  perform  Its 
functioQs  without  exoitementf  it  ought  to  be  trained  separ- 
ately from  the  sensibility^  It  Is  true  that  there  are  many 
important  intellectual  processes  which  elicit  no  emotion. 
Such  are  those  involved  in  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
studies^  in  abstractiagt  anaiy<ingt  investigating*  arguinsr» 
judginff.  To  qualify  the  mind  for  these  and  simihr  operas 
tiotts  ttouM  undoobtedly  be  a  prominent  aim  in  all  systema 
of  .learning ;  but  to  make  it  the  exclusive  idm  is  seriously  to 
err.  This  error  has  been  too  ffenerally  committed.  The 
discipline  of  the  naked  intellect  tor  purely  intellectual  efforts 
has  been  the  overshadowing  object  The  sensibility  accord* 
mgly  has  been  neglected ;  not  only  so  but  caatiously  sup* 
pressed  as  uHfriencUy  to  the  precision*  vigor  and  soundness  of 
the  intellectual  action.  On  this  very  ground  there  has  been 
a  wakeful  jealousy  In  our  institutions  of  learnioff  in  reoard 
to  the  cultivation  of  spirituality ;  and  so  there  snould  be  if 
the  position  be  true  that  the  paramount  ends  of  education 
demand  the  suppression  of  the  sensibility. 

That  we  are  not  speaking  at  random  in  regard  to  the  facts 
in  this  case,  might  if  necessary,  be  shown  by  adducing  the 
well-known  dlHinction  which  has  prevailed  in  the  moit  of 
our  colleges  till  very  recently,  if  it  does  not  now  prevaiU 
between  pious  or  good  hearted  students  and^ae  aekolarf — 
a  distinction  which  has  been  the  basis  of  a  system  of  college 
caste,  the  proecriptive  bearing  of  which  has  almost  driven  - 
spirituality  and  the  sensibility  too  from  the  haunts  of  learn- 
ing. A  memorable  example  of  this  occurs  just  now — that 
of  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  who,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  a  class-male  of  his,  had  almost  no  character  whatever 
for  scholarship ;  a  fact  which  we  think  can  not  be  entireljr 
explained  without  a  reference  to  the  persecuting  prejudicea 
and  haughty  jealousies  of  intellectual  caste.  And  should 
we  mention  in  connection  with  the  deathless  name  of  Jamea 
Brainerd  Taylor  thai  of  onr  informant^  it  would  be  a  tnun* 
pat^tongued  testimony  to  the  baleful  fnrits  of  thb  oolle|pe' 
cMta,  which  sometimes  unable  to  dwarf  the  sensiMlitj^ 
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ileaires  it  to  com$  up  uotasned  and  untniinedy  and  seas  {t  at. 
.ten¥ard0  visit  upoa  intellect  and  conseiemsey  ajod  alas,  upon 
the  interests  of  trutli  and  of  humanity,  the  terrible  vengeance 
,of  its  college  wrongs* 

Of  the  causes  we  have  now  assigned  for  the  general  ne- 
.gleot  to  educate  the  sensibiUty,  the  last  is  altogether  the 
jnost  plausible  4  yet.  it  is  only  plausible.  For  supposing  H 
.true^  as  this  view  assumes,  that  the  development  of  the 
jensibility  is  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  pure  intel^ 
lect,  and  embarrasses  it  in  its  separate  processes,  it  woidd 
only  follow  that  that  comparatively  small  class  of  educated 
ttien  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  scientific,  and 
perhaps  we  should  add,  juridical  pursuits,  should  neglect  the 
education  of  the  sensibility;  while  the  Itfrge  class  destined 
for  practical  life,  who  are  to  act  upon  society  through  the 
learned  professions,  who  are  to  move  mind  and  mould  char* 
flcter  abd  reform  customs  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  shouM 
cultivate  the  sensibility  though  at  the  cost  of  a  tithe  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  This  would  be  our  position — on  the  as>> 
amnpticm  that  the  training  of  the  sensibility  was  to  some 
extent  unfriendly  to  the  thoroughness  of  mental  culture'. 
Bui  we  are  far  from  allowing  this.  The  bearings  of  the 
sensibility  upon  the  intellect  will  be  considered  under  our 
ftext  headt  to  which  we  now  advance. 

A  pkaf&r  the  education  of  the  sensibility.  ■  * 

Persuaded  that  if  the  importance  of  this  object  were  duly 
appcedated,  there  Wi>uld  belittle  difficulty  in  determining 
the  modus,  and  arranging  the  details  of  the  educational  pro^ 
eess,  we  shall  devote  our  chief  attention  to  thi»  branch  of 
4he  discussion.  We  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  if  the  sensiw 
bilKy  can.be  educated  at  all,  it  ought  to  be,  and  that^  if  it 
ought  to  be  educated  at  all,  it  should  be  educated  with  the 
Utmost  thoroughness.  • 

1.  We  first  then  affirm  that  the  sensibility  can  be  edu- 
cated. .  Does  anyone  doubt  this  7  If  it  can  not  be,  it  is  the 
only  part  of  human  naturethat  is  not  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. The  body  can  be  educated,  the  intellect  can  be  edu- 
cated, even  the  will  can  be  educated.  Can  not  the  sensi-^ 
bility.  It  isjrue  that  the  sensibility  can  not  be  enllghtenied 
— ^but  neither  can  the  body,  nor  the  will.  The  internet  only 
can  be  enlightened.  But  enlightenment  is  not  the  whole  of 
education.  To  educate  is*  to  develop,  to.invigorate,  to  train^ 
to  reduce  *to  rule  aad  managiement.  The  b^y  is  educated 
when itspowers  are fleveloped  by  proper  exercise,  when ita 
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fMrm  and  proportkms  ar6  peffeoltd  by  a  due  attentioii  to 
ragiinen«  to  poitureii,  and  to  a  just  altematioB  of  labor  aoil 
repose.  The  will  is  educated  when  it  is  strengthened  by  me* 
when  it  is  guarded  against  the  violent  action  of  the  pasnoos, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  reason  and  the  will  of  God. 
JSo  too  may  the  sensibility  be  educated ;  it  may  be  expanded 
and  invigorated — made  more  susceptible*  more  divisible, 
more  Intense,  it  may  be  trained  to  evervesoein  merriment, 
to  melt  in  tenderness,  to  tremUe  with  the  awe  of  devotioo, 
to  swell  and  heave  ocean-like  under  the  wing  of  mightj 
thought-winds.  By  right  and  sufficient  education  the  coo- 
aection  between  thought  and  emotion  may  be  made  both 
firmer  and  more  intimate ;  or  by  wrong  education  or  none 
thb  correlation  may  be  indefinitely  weakened,  if  not  wholly 
obliterated.'  This  we  think  must  be  entirely  obvious,  and  if 
in  no  other  respect  the  sensibility  were  susceptible  of  educa^ 
tlon — this  object  alone  would  warrant  the  efibrt.  But  .fiir- 
idiermore  the  subordination  of  the  sensibility  to  the  will  may 
be  afiected  or  promoted  by  the  disciplinary  influenoyof 
riffht  education.  To  secure  this  is  among  the  highest  endi 
of  human  training. 

The  sensibility  then  may  be  educated.  It  falls  not  a  whit 
behind  the  chiefest  of  the  mental  endowments  in  this  respect 
Nay,  we  affirm  that,  in  no  other  department  of  otur  nature 
may  the  efik^cious  results  of  education  be  more  c<mspicii* 
ous. 

.  2.  If  the  sensiUlity  can  be  educated,  it  ought  to  be,  and 
if  it  ought  to  be  educated  at  all,  it  ouffht  to  be  educated 
-with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  In  support  of  this 
position  we  allege  that  the  sensibility  is  the  most  important, 
the  most  valuable  endowment  of  rational  being.  As  t)iii 
idea,  which  has  been  before  hinted  at  in  this  address,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  is,  contrary 
to  current  opinions,  it  requires  to  be  established.  In  ordi- 
nary as  well  as  scientific  use,  the  sensibility  is  assigned  a 
svibordinate  rank  in  the  mental  trinity.  Metapbysidam 
extol  the  god-like  intelligence,  and  exalt  the  sovereign  wiU, 
but.  call  the  sensibility  the  sensuou$  naiare.  Divines  ftth 
nounce  it  earthly,  sensual  and  devilish.  Good  people  often 
deplore  its  existence — as  the  adversary  of  the  soul. 

It  would  be  superUtive  arrogance  in  us  to  scout  at  all. 
this,  and  sweepinsly  deny  that  there  was  any  foundation  in 
truth  and  in  fact  for  distinctions  so  un&vorable  to  the  sea-.' 
sibility.    Undoubtedly  the  will  and  the  intel%enoe  deservs 
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nore  honorable  designatkms  than  the  sensibtlity,  as  we  find 
them  represented  in  deprared  man ;  since  the  last  has  sus- 
tained the  chief  shock  of  the  fail.  Bnt  io  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  importance  of  the  mental  endowments,  it  is 
dearly  irrelevant  to  allege  any  circumstances  which  are 
purely  accidental,  in  a  logical  sense,  namely,  which  do  not 
necessarily  or  essentialty  pertain  to  the  subject  If  we 
were  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  African  race  possessed  the  more  intellect,  it  would  be 
utterly  inadmissable  to  adduce  as  specimens  of  African  in* 
tellect,  the  slave  from  the  Louisiana  plantation  gang,  and 
the  biped  brute  from  the  Brazilian  harness.  Our  inquiry  is, 
what  rank  belongs  to  tlie  sensibility — as  a  primitive  endow- 
ment, without  any  reference  to  its  circumstantial  depravity. 
Viewed  thus,  we  contend  that  the  sensibility  is  no  less  God- 
like than  the  will  or  the  intell^ence. 

Philosophers,  we  suppose  have  proceeded,  in  this  case, 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  chief  prominence  to  those 
faculties  whidi  they  most  largely  discuss.  In  the  mere  scl* 
ence  of  mental  anatomy,  both  the  intellect  and  the  will 
make  more  figure  than  the  sensibility,  and  the  intellect, 
which  is  really  third-rate,  more  than  either.  Psycologically 
the  sensibility  discharges  a  specific  function,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  ^longs  to  it  in  the  great  economy  of 
human  well-being,  which  accounts  for  its  subordinate  rank 
in  the  metaphysical  sphere.  Action  being  the  scientific  end 
of  the  rational  machine,  the  sensibility  is  made  to  play  the 
part  of  an  impulsive  or  motive  principle,  a  middle  and 
therefore  obscure  part  between  the  will  which  acts  and  the 
intelligence  which  sweeps  the  entire  field  both  of  motive  and 
of  action. 

Not  to  detain  you  too  long  upon  this  incidental  discus- 
sion we  must  briefly  indicate  the  place  we  assign  the  sensi- 
bility— from  which  we  deduce  its  relative  superiority — and 
frpm  which  too  we  infer  a  valid  reason  for  placing  it  last  in 
the  order  of  enumeration. 

We  make  the  sensibility  the  seat  of  good — of  happiness, 
it  is  the  receptive  department — the  ultimate  reservoir  where 
all  the  streams  of  thought  and  volition,  when  in  harmony 
with  truth,  empty  themselves  in  distilliations  of  happiness* 
Without  a  sensibility  man  would  be  incapable  of  happi* 
ness — to  him  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  good — his  in- 
telligence could  not  apprehend  the  idea  any  more  than  it 
CQuM  conceive  of  the  objective  idea  of  some  supposed 
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ismrth  oi^Ul rteuky*  whif^  im  no^istanee mdpf .whi«li 
we  can  form  oq  distiBct  co#qeptioa.  In  .other  worcU  A» 
third  mental  funoUoa — tl\e  seiuvMliiyt  didit  pot  exist,  wouldt 
with  all  its  pbanomeaa,  b^  as  inugh  beyood  the  scope  of  the 
intelligence — which  sees  only  realities  as  realitiea-ras  somie 
indefinite  fourth  mental  power. 

Maintaining  as  we  do,  thoMgh  in  oppo^tion  to  some.  Iq 
who^e  philosophical  powers  we  bow  with  profound  d^ 
roQce,  that  good  is  the  grai^d  terminus  of  the  human  c«coao»> 
my — the  ultimate  product  to  evolve  which  the  eature  men- 
tal machinery  was  constructedt  and  since  gpod  is  the  object 
tive  or  correlatiye  of  the  sensi^lity,  w^  a^^ign  to  the  seoak- 
Ulity  the  highest  rank  among  the  mental  orde]:s  and  for  tho 
same  reason  we  place  it  la$t.  To  state  this  view  in  a  con«> 
densed  manner,  and  also  to  indicate  the  r^ation  of  the  three 
mental  iaculties  with  that  of  their  correlates— the  intellect 
jives  truths  the  will  secures  action  ia  accordance  with 
truth,  and  the  sensibility  yields  happine^  as  the  ultimate 
fruit  of  this  complex  process.  IJere  is  the  ne  plus — there  is, 
there  can  be  nothii^  beyond. 

We  would  apologise  for  quoting  in  this  place  a  shoi^t  par-^ 
agraph  from  an .  article  on  the  Divine  Perspective  in  the 
O.  Quarterly  for  May  1847.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
article  for  a  fuller  discus^oa  of  this  poiat  than  we  hav« 
•pace  at  preseat  V>gi^e  it.       . 

^*  The  three  depai'tments  of  the  mind^  intelligence,  will 
and  sensibility,  stand  related  respiecXively  to.  the  three  great 
pbjective  ideas,  truth,  right  and  good.  What  does  this  re* 
lation  indicate  as  to  the  rel^^tive  jmpprtai^ce  of  the  sensibili- 
ty 7  Truth  is  in  ord^  to  right,.and  right  i^  ia  order  to 
good.  This  is  the  only  consistent  arrangement  of  these 
terms,  their  only  possible  order.of.  correlation,  Acoordtng- 
ly  good  is  the  ultimaU  of  truth  and  right — 'that  wiUmu 
tohich  they  would  be  objectlei^  and  therefore  valueless.  .It 
follows  then  that  the  intelligenQeis  in  order  to  the  will,  and 
the  will  in  order  to  the  sensibility — from  which  it  follows 
that  the  sensibility  is  the  ultimate  of  the<ueotal  faculties, 
the  crowning  department  of  iratipnal  being«" 

Speaking  shortly  afterwards  of  the  divine  ound,  it  is  aaid« 

''The  infinite  intelligence . and  the  almighty  will  both  do 
reverence  to  the  sensibility  ai^  lay-  their  offerings  jblI  her 
Ceet.  We  are  aware  that  wje  ^s^eqi  to  ^contradict  a  iimdat 
mental  principle  of  .metaphysi^,  ^hat  the  will  is  mcmarchuof 
the  mind.    But  it  is  q^\y^  J^.n^m^  cQj^tcsdietiQQ.  .  The 
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tritl  ti  the  monarch,  but  the  senribility  is  the  empire — com- 
prehends the  interests  over  which  this  monarch  presides ; 
and  we  ask,  which  is  the  paramount  object,  the  king  or  the 
kingdom,  the  central  tkrame^  or  the  almost  boundless  circle 
of  interests  which  it  protects  and  promotes?^ 

It  most  now  be  understood  whftt  we  mean  by  callinff  the 
sensibility  the  most  important  third  of  the  mind,  n  we 
have  established  this  position,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
further  aif^umeats  to  prove  the  importance  of  educating 
the  seosimlity,  having  previously  shown  that  it  is  capa* 
ble  of  education.  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  pre* 
some  that  the  argument  on  this  point  carries  conviction  at 
once  to  every  mind.  It  were  unwise  too  to  rely,  in  the  pres* 
ent  discussion  which  is  desiffned  to  conduct  us  to  sober 
practical  results,  upon  specuuitions,  which  However  plauti- 
oie,  may  prove  at  last  lo  be  only  speculations.  We  tttm 
therefore  to  other  arguments,  which,  if  you  please,  are  of  a 
more  substantial  texture. 

3.  We  argue  the  importance  of  educating  the  senmbility 
from  its  influence  upon  the  intellect  In  tms  argument  we 
allow  the  popular  theory — which  we  have  already  seen  ob- 
tains—that the  intellect  is  the  prime  subject  of  education. 
Our  position  is,  that  from  the  relations  of  the  sensibility 
to  the  intellect,  and  its  consequent  influence  over  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  educate  the  intellect  rightly  without  educating 
the  sensibility. 

(1.)  The  sensibility  has  a  vast  influence  upon  the  growth^ 
expansion  and  discipline  of  the  intellect 

We  should  jutkre  m  pruri  that  of  two  co-ordinate  facuU 
ties  the  culture  of  one  could  not  be  neglected  without  seri* 
ously  afiectinff  the  other.  Analogy  brings  us  to  the  same 
oonchision.  The  co-ordinate  organs  in  the  physical  system 
are  known  to  maintain  a  most  intimate  sympathy  which 
makes  all  share  in  a  measure  the  disorders  and  infirmities  of 
each.  But  a  strict  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  sensibil- 
ity <»ver  the  intellect  enables  us  to  demonstrate  what  ante- 
cedent probability  and  analogy  render  so  highly  presump^ 
tive.  We  can  here  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  range  of 
this  analytic  inquiry.  The  sensiUlity  is  a  complex  fiiculty, 
embracing  numerous  affections,  emotions  and  passions. 
These  various  excitables  are  the  sources  of  an  almost  indefi* 
nite  variety,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  of  Himuli  to  intellee* 
tual  action.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  passion  of  cch* 
rianty,  which  is  the  main  stimulns  to  mental  activity  ia 
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Jroutti.  Without  these  instigations  of  the  seDsiblKty,  ft  w 
nipossible  to  say  certainly  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
intellect.  It  seems  however  qorte  clear  that  it  would  be 
hopelessly  sluggish,  of  course  it  could  not  grow,  acquire 
strength,  secure  discipline.  Stich  being  the  resuU  of  the 
sensibility  not  acting  at  all  upon  the  intellect,  it  h  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  result  when  the  sensibility  acts  feebly 
for  want  of  culture,  or  irregularly  for  want'  of  training. 
Says  Prof.  Wilson :  **  It  is  an  impossibility  that  a  low 
and  hard  moral  nature  should  furnish  a  htgh  and  fine  scholar. 
The  intellectual  endowments  most  be  supported  and  made 
available  by  the  concurrence  of  tlie  sensitive  nature — of  the 
moral  ahd  the  imaginative  sensibilities.''  If  then  the  great 
object  of  education  were  the  perfect  development  of  the 
intellect  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  the 
tensibllity. 

(2.)  But  agam — from  the  same  considerations  it  must  ap- 
pear that  the  education  of  the  sensibility  is  inclispensable  to 
the  sound,  the  safe  and  the  vigorous  action  of  the  intellect^ 
even  in  those  cases  above  specified  in  which  it  is  required  to* 
be  most  cool  and  calm.  For,  although  the  sensibility  is  not 
called  into  requisition  in  such  processes,  it  must  hdve  ope- 
rated conspicuously  in  qualifying  the  intettect,  both  by  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge,  for  undertaking  and  accomplishing 
these  its  sterner  tasks. 

(3.)  Still  more  is  the  action  of  the  sensibility  required  ii» 
tht  more  practical  department  of  intellectual  action.  We 
refer  now  to  the  applications  of  the  intellect  to  those  mul- 
tifarious questions  in  the  useful  arts,  in  government,  in  social 
life,  In  moral  enterprises,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel,  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  human  well 
bemg,  and  which  therefore  we  may  not  err  in  saying  consti- 
tute the  most  vital  sphere  of  intellectual  activity.  We  say 
still  more  in  these  cases  is  the  sensibility  called  into  play  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  required  to  train  the  intellect  for  action  as 
in  the  former  case,  but  also  to  sustain  it  in  efficient,  fresh 
and  persevering  effort.  It  was  eloquently  said,  by  one  who 
a  few  years  since  arose  above  our  mental  horizon  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  gigantic  in  intellect  and  almost  super- 
human in  the  resources  of  his  sensibility — "Whenever  the 
intellect  moves  in  the  sumblimity  of  its  might,  it  is  the 
heart  that  generates  the  momentum.**  Of  that  splendid 
truth  there  has  seldom  been  a  nrwre  admirable  exemplifica- 
tion in. person  than  the  individual  himself  who  uttered  it — 
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whose  genius,  glowed  and  flatn^d  in  the  fires  of  hb  sensibili- 
ty, like  the  bush  which  Moses  saw,  burning  yet  not  con* 
sumed,  or  lilce  the  angel  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace  bright 
but  unhurt. .  * 

Hear  Prof.  Wilson  again.  Belter  human  authority  can 
hardly  be  quoted.  "  1  lay  down  upon  the  threshhold  of  the 
scholar's  studies  this  first  condition  of  his  high  and  worthy 
success,  that  he  will  not  pluck  the  loftiest  paln>  by  n^ean.^ 
of  acute,  quick,  clear,  penetrating  sagticious  intellectual  ac- 
tion alone — let  him  not  hope  it :  that  he  requires  to  the 
highest  renown  also  a  capacious,  profound  and  tender  soul.'* 

In  the  three  several  respects  then  which  we  have  specifi- 
ed— in  disciplining  the  intellect,  in  qualifying  it  for  its  ab- 
stract processes^  and  especially  in  sustaining  and  accom- 
panying it  in  Its  practical  labors — we  see  abundant  reason 
for  educating  the  sensibility.  One  of  our  best  poets  has 
finely  conveyed  by  an  unique  simile,  Jlhe  enriching  and  fer- 
tilizing influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  intellect,  in  a 
euiqgy  ujpon  our  gifted  avitboress,  Mrs.  Child. 

*^  If  iier  •heart  at  high  floods  . 

Swamps  her  brain  now  and  then, 

'Tis  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  again ; 

As  aAer  old  Nile  has  subsided — bis  plain 

Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of  grain." 

4.  We  further  urge  the  education  of  the  sensibility  on 
the  ground  of  its  influence  over  the  will.  We  do  not  neces* 
sarily  call  in  question  the  fi'eedom  of  the  will,  when  we  af- 
firm that  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  sensibility  operatiag 
as  a  temptation  to  wrong  volitions,  or  an  incitement  to  vir- 
tuous ones.  This  opens  a  wide  field — an  inviting  one — and 
highly  profitable,  but,  pertinent  though  It  Is  to  our  present 
pm-pose,  we  can  not  ti*averse  it.  We  can  barely  call  your 
attention  to  an  observation  or  two — suggestive  of  further 
thought. 

All  sects  and  schools — widely  difiering  in  the  philosophy 
—  yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  of  the  sensibility's  immense  influ- 
<ince  for  evil  or  for  good  over  the  will, — have  perplexed 
themselves  with  the  question — how  shall  the  will  be  guarded 
and  protected  from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the  sensibility  7 

The  most  approved  method,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
not  only  among  papists  but  protestants  also — has  been  the 
a^eticy  the  object  of  which  is  to  suppress  the*  sensibility. 
The  efforts  to  this  end  which  haire  been  made  through  suo- 
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CMsive  generatkmf 9  and  nader  the  most  &voniUe  dream* 
staDce8,  have  Qtterly  failed,  not  only  so,  but  have  resahed 
in  a  ghastly  train  of  vices  and  abomiaations.  The  sensi- 
bility can  not  usually  be  suppressed — never  wholly.  When 
it  mocks  the  insane  attempts  at  its  extinction,  it  becomes  the 
prolific  source  of  untold  evils — it  is  at  once  a  jnant  and  a 
nend,  and  all  the  more  terrific  for  being  Mind.  Even  whero 
it  is  almost  suppressed— its  very  impotence  and  its  death* 
leasness  are  displayed  in  low  vices,  in  dastardly  crimes,  in 
grovellinff  pollutions  and  in  mental  imbecilities.  And  could 
the  sensibility  be  wholly  obliterated,  the  will,  instead  of 
being  delivered  from  its  most  formidable  internal  foe,  and 
fitinff  proportionably  in  vigor  and  steadiness  of  action, 
would  become  emasculate,  contemptible,  incompetent  to 
any  great  or  daring  exploit,  unstable  as  water. 

The  true  view  of  this  subject,  as  we  apprehend,  may  be 
eipressed  by  a  comparison,  which  we  do  not  flatter  when 
we  sav  that  it  has  more  force  than  elegance — the  sensibility 
is  to  the  voluntary  power  what  the  stomach  is  to  the  vital 
power — it  supplies  it  with  Its  nutriment,  imparting  thereby 
muscular  strength,  nervous  energy,  vital  tone,  healthful 
qprinff,  steady  activity  and  continuous  fire. 

If  Sie  sensibility  is  untrained  and  unsanctified,  it  can  only 
elaborate  poisonous  drugs,  either  stupifving  opiates  or  fiery 
atimulants,  to  deaden  or  madden  the  will. 

But  let  the  sensiUMty  be  both  in  power  and  in  temper 
what  it  should  be,  and  it  Will  be  a  potent  ally  of  the  will.  To 
wiafce  the  aensibility  what  it  should  be  we  do  not  deny  that 
MiHtml  influences  must  do  much — but  still  educational  In- 
tfoaaees  «b  iadspensable. 

5.  The  importance  of  educating  the  sensibility  is  further 
demonstrated  by  its  intimate  association  with  the  imagina- 
tion. The  judgment  may  operate  to  evolve  its  appropriate 
products  best  in  what  is  called  *  a  dry  light,*  but  what  can 
the  imagination  do  without  heat,  passion  7  If  this  wimed 
fiiculty  of  the  soul  ever  mount  upon  its  suo-soarings,  or  &rt 
along  its  space  excursions,  it  must  be  indebted  to  the  sensi-  . 
blllty  for  its  propelling  power.  What  w  a  poet — without 
'*  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenxy  rolling?  **  What  is  a  painter — 
whose  ^  fine  earnest  eye  flashes  (not)  with  a  passionate 
fire  V*  .  Most  of  all,  what  is  a  musician — whose  soul  **  is  not 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  T  **  He  may  be  ^  fit 
for  treason^  stratagems  and  spoils  *' — but  he  certainly  is  not 
fit  for  the  composition  or  the  execution  of  music 
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6.  We  would  insist  upon  the  education  of  the  seiisii)ility 
for  its  own  sake — not  simply  as  a  handmaid  to  the  inielhct* 
the  will  and  the  imagination.  We  have  al.eady  prononuc. d 
our  encomium  upon  the  sensibility — as  the  supeiit>r  faculty 
of  the  soul.  We  ask  now,  shall  the  iiitellect  he  cultivaiedt 
shall  the  will  be  cultivated,  sliall  the  holy  eveti  hj  cn'ti- 
vated,  and  shall  the  sensibility  be  neglected  or  pio  (Til)cd  ?^ 
We  plead  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility — a^  a  m  a  :ure 
of  naked  justice.  Let  it  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  vindicate 
and  magnify  itself.  Let  it  no  longer  be  treated,  as  the  sois 
of  Ham  have  so  unjustly  been,  tramphd  under  loot,  1 1  teed 
under  ban  of  Christian  and  infidel,  an  J  then  iuiuliingly  re- 
proached with  its  degradation. 

Of  how  many  splendid  geniuses  who  have  ^one  down  to 
untimely  and  dishonored  graves,  is  this  the  epitaph — '•  their 
headlong  passions  ruined  tlicm."  A  writer  speaking  <»l'  the 
author  of  Lacon,  says — **  he  fell  a  victim  to  hi^  turbulent 
desires  and  unregulated  emotional  sen  alions." 

We  confess  that  among  ourmo.-t  ardent  desires  is  that  of 
seeing,  and  of  having  the  world  see,  what  the  human  sensi- 
bility may  become,  and  through  it  what  a  better,  nobler, 
mightier  being  man  may  become,  when  it  shall  be  cdiicaled 
pari  pasau  with  the  intellect,  under  t|ie  double  ausj  ices  ol"a 
fcjy^itcm  philosophically  adapted  to  its  wants  and  of  leacheis 
alive  to  its  worth,  and  its  wealth. 

7.  We  have  reserved  to  the  la^t  place  under  this  (livi  ion 
of  our  subject  some  observations  upon  the  education  of  the 
sensibility  by  gospel  ministers.  It  is  a  mel  incholy  fact  that 
as  no  profession  has  had  so  nmch  to  do  with  I  aniduag  the 
sensibility  from  the  seats  of  learning,  as  the  miniterial,  >o 
none  has  realized  to  the  same  extent  the  pernicious  rvsiilts 
of  this  policy.  What  gaunt  and  barren  intelkcts  have  fdled 
the  sacred  profession.  They  have  bien  neither  .on-  of 
thunder,  nor  yet  sons  of  consolation;  they  have  been  the 
mailed  and  steel-clad  knights  of  thc*o|ogy,  longing  for  jjo- 
lefnic  tilts,  and  thirsting  for  ecclesiastic  tournaments. 

This  Quixotic  stamp  of  divines,  we  are  glad  to  .'^ay,  is  now 
only  wanting  some  Chiistian  Cervantes  to  duly  despatch  i!, 
and  embalm  it  in  everlasting  ridiculousness.  May  he  aii  e ! 
Meanwhile  let  us  endeavor  to  describe  them,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  another  class  of  gospel  preachers. 

To  understand  the  class  of  raedixval  divines — medieval 
In  cast,  not  in  date — consider  first  their  standard (jf  ministerial 
excellence,  namely,  adamantine,  orthodoxy  and  naked  intel* 
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kctuality.  Then  reflect,  that  as  they  regarded  thetmelves, 
they  were  the  ambassadors  of  an  impambk  God — a  God 
without  a  sensibility.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  ihe»e/irst  trutki^  in  the  personal  and  so* 
oial  traits  of  the  ministry.  The  first-named  would  induce  a 
dogmatic  religion,  a  legal  sternness,  overshadowing  views  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  a  seventh  of  Roman  experience — al- 
together producing  an  ascetic  character. 

The  last-named,  their  ambassadorship  under  on  impassible 
C^,  would  impart  exhorbitant  notions  of  miuiriterial  aji* 
tliority,  and  pertinacious  efforts  at  assimilation  to  the  God 
they  represented,  resulting  in  a  cold  elevation,  a  stem  man* 
ner,  a  sombre  aspect,  and  an  awe-inspiring  address. 

This  class  of  men  would  never  make  the  impression  that 
they  were  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ — but  rather  ministers  of 
Jehovah.  They  exhibit  none  of  the  lineaments  peculiar  to 
Christ.  Their  aim  is  to  symbolize  sovereignty,  in  its  un* 
mitigated  idea.  See  them  yearn  with  compassion  7  Never. 
See  them  weep  at  the  grave  of  departed  affection  ?  Never. 
That  would  not  be  ministerial.  Encourage  the  approaches 
and  sweet  offices  of  Christian  loveT  Their  clerical  aus* 
terity,  their  cold  eye,  their  cadaverous  countenance,  their 
statue-like  immobility  would  freeze  the  current  of  affection. 

Let  us  now  contrast  these  ministers  with  another  class, 
who  about  a  century  ago  sprang  up — the  natural  product  of 
the  monstriius  excesses  of  the  class  first  described.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  designate  the  class  to  which  we  call 
your  attention,  the  Methodistic ;  for  although  it  no  long^ 
consists  exclusively  of  Methodist  preachers — yet  it  began 
with  Methodism,  the  distinctive  mission  of  which,  as  we 
ophie,  was  to  lead  off  In  a  grand  movement  which  should 
eventuate  in  the  re-development  in  the  mind,  of  the  true,  tl\e 
primitive  idea  of  the  gospel  minister.  We  say  to  lead  off 
in  a  movement  which  should  eventuate  in  this ;  for  as  we 
shall  see,  Methodism  has  not  itself  embodied  the  true  idea. 
It  has  rather  represented  an  opposite  extreme — the  usual 
instrumentality  by  which  divine  Providence  ultimately 
educes  the  truth. 

Methodism,  judging  the  system  of  educating  ministers  by 
its  prevalent  fi-uits,  and  taking  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
emotional  |>ower,  at  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  minis- 
terial virtue — discarded  a  learned  ministry.  The  two  sys- 
terns  have  been  woriiing  side  by  side  for  one  hundred  years. 
They  have  produced  respectively  the  results  that  might  have 
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been  foreseen.  They  have  demonstrated  the  essential  vices- 
of  both.  In  one  we  have  seen  almost  superliuman  zeal, 
energy  and  boldness,  and  immense  executive  power.  In  the 
other*we  have  seen  authority  without  influence,  power 
without  progress,  orthodoxy,  learning'  and  wealth— with 
little  actual  accomplishment.  To  contrast  the  two  systems 
in  several  pi^rticulars, 

1 .  Mark  the  difierence  in  regard  to  emotional  suscepiibiHty. 

In  this  respect  a  thorough-bred  Methodist  preacher  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  a  strictly  trained  Presbyterian  minister,  are 
as  widely  different  as  if' they  belonged  to  diverse  races  of 
beings.  'How  different  their  preaching !  their  praying ! 
Who  has  not  been  astonished  at  the  vast,  almost  incredime 
emotional  resources  of[  some  Methodist  circuit  preachers  ? 
Who  has  not  been  struck  with  the  immobility  of  some  Con- 
gregational or  Presbyterian  pastors  ? 

Look  at  the  two  men  !  Mark  the  rotund,  lambent  counte- 
nance of  the  one,  the  over-flowins  eye-fountains,  the  broad, 
generous  month,  the  quivering  chin — where  pleasantry  and 
pathos  alternately  play.  Then  glance  at  the  lank,  lanthom- 
jawedf  thin-lipped,  sharp-chinned,  peaked  nosed,  attenuated 
Presbyter.  Is  that  a  mask?  or  is  the  entire  phenomenon 
a  perpendicular  petrifaction,  an  antedeluvian  fossil  7 

Kest  assured  these  are  denominational  or  rather  educa* 
tional  formations.  The  systems  under  which  they  have 
been  respectively  trained  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

3.  Notice  the  attitudes  of  these  two  ministers  toward  re- 
ligious excitement.  The  one  lives  only  in  excitement — the 
more  the  better ;  the  other  is  a  much  out  of  his  element, 
when  in  a  religious  awakening,  as  a  Quaker  in  a  cannonade. 
We  are  persuaded  it  is  not  half  so  much  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple with  either — his  favoring  or  discountenancing  excite- 
ment— as  it  is  of  educational  influence,  producing  in  one 
case  both  bias  and  qualification  for  it,  and  in  the  other  the 
reverse.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  a  thin^  of  feeling  and 
habitude  than  of  principle.  The  itinerant  kindles  the  fire, 
because  he  loves  to  blow  the  coals — and  to  feel  the  warmtii 
himself.  The  Presbyter  deprecates  the  fire,  because  by  a 
long  educational  process  which  has  eliminated  his  mental 
succulence,  he  is  chronically  cold-blooded,  and  withal  has  a 
morbid  dread  of  conflagrations.  Better,  he  thinks,  shiver  in 
the  cold  than  consume  in  the  flames. 

,The  Methodist  indicates  his  decided  preference  by  getting 
up  an  old  fashioned  log-fire,  blazhig  in  the  capacious  chimiiey4 
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None  of  your  black  stovci  for  him — especially  your  air- 
tights  which  professing  lo  be  heaters,  look  more  like  money- 
sufej — nil  vuiiiiihed  and  luitred  and  brushed,  and  cool 
enough  for  one  to  sit  down  upon — reminding  one  of  Gold- 
smith's amphibious  article  of  household  furniture  which 

**  Served  a  donble  debt  to  piy, 
A  bed  by  mghi — a  cbesiofdrawere  by  diy.** 

The  Presbyter  as  decidedly  prefers  the  stove — particu* 
iarly  ike  air4ighL  I'he  heat«  he  contends^,  as  he  fillips  the 
{Kilished  drum-.>t6ve  with  his  fm^rer  nails,  is  milder,  and  more 
difibsed — and  the  proces:^  of  combusiion  involves  far  less 
waste  and  glare  and  noise  and  danger. 

We  have  pursued  thi^;  contrast  sufficiently  far  to  make 
one  thing  dear— that  neither  system  of  training  is  the  right 
one — that  the  two  should  be  combined  in  one,  upon  a  basis 
which  shall  allow  the  full  development  of  the  sensibility  in 
connection  witn  thorough  intellectual  tniining.  The  two 
systenii  apart,  give  us  partial  results;  the  one  generates 
thought,  the  other  feeling.  We  want  a  system  wlvich  will 
geneiatH  both  thought  and  feeling.  The  result  will  be  a 
product  rather  than  a  simple  liggtegate;  for  in  fact  neither 
thought  nor  feeling  is  of  much  consideration  by  itself.  They 
must  be  combined  to  display  their  inimense  powers.  Feeling 
wings  thought — thought  guides  feeling.  Without  thought 
feeling  drives  the  vessel  adri It  or  awreck.  Without  feeling, 
thought  makes  a  waveless  calm  where  being  withers  and 
rots  piece-meal.  Thought  u  not  only  the  regulator  of  the 
sensibility — but  its  sustainer,  as  in  its  turn  feeling  is  the  sus* 
tainer  of  intellect.  The  indefinite  varieties,  the  nice  shades, 
the  airy  shapes  and  volatile  essences  of  emotion  and  passioa 
are  produced  by  thought. 

Should  we  be  required  to  choose  between  a  ministry  all 
intellect  and  a  miuistrv  all  sensibility — we  confess  we  shoulvl 
be  at  a  great  loss.  Neither  realises  the  idea  of  the  gospel 
minister.  We  can  not,  however,disguise  our  particular  aver- 
sion for  heartless  intellectualists,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tian minivers.  There  is  something  here  so  hideously  incon* 
sistent  with  the  benignant  aspect,  the  beamiqg  eye,  the  melt- 
ing accent,  tlie  loving  heart  of  Christ.  Instc^ad  of  multiplying 
by  reason  of  their  ministerial  relation  the  points  of  jUuctioa 
between  themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  it  seenu  their 
policy  to  reduce  ihem  by  an  abscissio  ir^finiti.    It  was  8ai(^ 
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of'Wilberforce,  "few  men  ever  lived  who  had  8o  many 
points  of  contact  with  their  race.^  The  true  idea  of  a  gospel 
minister  involves  the  utmost  perfection  in  this  respect.  We 
Belsd  scarcely  say  that  without  the  proper  education  of  the 
sensibility,  it  is  Impossible  to  stand  thus  intimately  related 
to  mankind. 

We  have  asked — ^what  is  a  poet  without  a  sensibility  ? 
We  have  asked,  what  is  a  painter  without  a  sensibility? 
We  have  asked,  what  is  a  musician  without  a  sensibility  t 
With  three-fold  emphasis  we  ask — what  is  a  minister  of 
CHRIST  without  a  sensibility!  The  strengthener  of  the 
weak,  the  lifter  up  of  the  cast  down,  the  comforter  of  the  • 
afflicted,  the  soother  of  the  sorrowing,  the  visiter  of  the  sick, 
the  companion  of  those  who  go  down  into  the  dark  valley, 
the  mouth-piece  of  God  at  funerals,  the  representative  of 
Christ  at  the  grave,  the  friend  of  the  bereaved,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  the  father  of  all  children,  the  universal  sym- 
pathizer, the  omnipresent  angel  of  mercy,  the  omniscient 
adviser — such  is  the  gospel  minister !    O,  shall  he  be  like 

"  The  stole  of  the  woods— a  man  without  a  tear  ?  *• 

My  blood  chills  as  I  think  of  a  certain  doctor  of  divinity, 
called  as  pastor  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation  to  a 

Eious  mother  on  the  sudden  death  of  a  child — addressing  the 
leeding  hearted  woman  in  the  following  terms — **Well, 
madam,  the  Lord  has  struck  you  a  heavy  blow-— over  the 
head.**  Will  you  wonder  when  I  tell  yon  that  that  mother, 
shocked  and  stunned  by  such  a  salutation,  declared  that  she 
wished  never  to  see  her  pastor  in  her  house  acain  ?  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  first  divines  of  this  country.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  sound  learning,  and  par  eminence 
defender  of  the  faith.  He  is  one  of  your  true  Wallah- wallah 
warriors,  with  tomahawk  ecclesiastic. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  gospel  preacher  that  the  ambassador  of . 
Christ  needs  a  cultivated  sensibility ;  for  in  that  capacity  he 
is  the  appointed  channel  through  which  the  living  streams  of 
feeling  flow  and  reflow — the  human  God-ward,  the  divine 
man-^ward. 

Should  we  start  the  inquiry  why  men  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel  ?  why  the  written  gospd  itself,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men,  would  not,  with  the  spiritual  agencies 
which  accompany  it,  avail  for  their  salvation  7  we  might 
set  you  upon  a  train  of  reflections  and  reasonings  which- 
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would  lead  to  a  mo8t  important  conclusion.  The  offiee- 
work  of  the  minister  as  a  preacher  is  not  simply  delivering 
the  gospel  to  men.  Were  this  all — he  might  as  well  deliver 
it  with  the  hand,  in  a  printed  form,  as  with  the  tongue;  which 
would  be  bringing  down  tbe  province  of  the  preacher  to 
a  level  with  that  of  the  colporteur,  or  rather  with  what  that 
would  be  did  he  barely  hand  over  his  Bibles  and  tracts 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  would 
be  little  more  than  a  carrier-pigion,  and  could  pigions  be 
trained  to  convey  the  leaves  of  life  to  the  abodes  of  spiritual 
death,  they  miffht  be  as  effectual  apostles  as  men — upon  the 
%ipposition  we  nave  made.  What,  then,  is  the  province  of  a 
minister  ?  It  is  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  dying  men — 
accompanying  it  with  the  peculiar  influences  of  personal 
presence,  of  voice,  gesture,  tones,  expression  of  mind  over 
mind,  of  heart  over  heart,  of  soul  over  kindred  soul.  These 
influences  are  nameless,  some  of  them  so  subtle  that  it  is  Im- 
possible  to  trace  or  analyze  them,  though  we  have  all  felt 
their  power.  They  may  however  be  ranged  under  two 
heads — thought  and  feeling.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  influences  fall  under 
the  latter  heads.  This  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sensibility  well  developed  and  well  trained  is  the  most 
important  human  acquisition  of  the  gospel  minister.  We 
have  only  to  consider  how  directlv  spirituality  operates  upon, 
and  employs  the  sensibility  to  be  satisfied  that  this  prime 
ministerial  qualification,  is  intimately  allied  with  the  one 
upon  which  we  are  now  insisting. 

Permit  us  here  to  say  that  we  have  never  before  realized 
how  deeply  philosophical  was  that  charming  sentenx^» 
whose  very  beauty  perhaps  has  blinded  us  to  its  meanings 
«<  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver." 

Here  we  are  pointed,  as  with  the  radiant  finger  of  an  angel, 
tp  the  very  relation  we  have  been  unfolding,  that  of  the  truth 
to  the  truth-teller.  Words JUly  spoken — are  thus  made  to 
shine  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  The  pictures 
of  silver  are  the  manner,  the  spirit,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the 
speaker,  which  invest  or  surround  the  golden  thoughts,  the 
truth-utterances. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  discussion  on  the  importance 
of  educating  .the  sensibility.  It  remaius  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry  into  the  principles  on  which  this  work  should  be  coo* 
ducted. 
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Here  we  shall  endeavor  to  proceed  cautioudlv. 

1.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  education  must  be  chiefly  in- 
direct. The  familiar  teaching  of  philosophy  that  feeling  is 
excited  by  thought,  affords  us  a  ciue  in  our  present  inquiry. 
Throwing  this  truth  into  fhe  generic  form  of  a  principle,  it 
would  be,  the  sensibility  is  to  be  reached  and  moved  through 
the  intelligence.  An  application  of  this  principle,  which  we 
feel  warranted  in  making,  is  that  the  sensibility  is  to  be  edu- 
cated through  the  intellect.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  add 
through  the  education  of  the  intellect.  From  all  this  it  appears 
to  be  deducible — that  the  more,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the 
intellect  is  educated,  the  more,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the 
sensibility  is  educated.  But  this  conclusion  evidently  re* 
q^uires  certain  qualifications;  since  we  have  just  been  deploring 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  education  which  develops  the 
intellect  while  it  dwarfs  the  sensibility.  We  would  qualify 
the  above  conclusion  thus — the  more  the  intellect  is  edu- 
cated, provided  its  relations  to  the  sensibility  be  duly  re- 
garded, the  more  will  the  latter  be  educated.  Whether  a 
due  regard  to  this  relation — including  of  course  a  just  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  sensibility — would  involve  a  ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  established  course  of  collegiate  in- 
struction so  far  as  branches,  text  books,  &c.,  are  concerned, 
we  shall  soon  be  prepared  to  consider. 

The  point  to  which  we  must  antecedently  call  your  at- 
tention is  the  connection  between  the  education  of  the  sensi- 
bility and  that  of  the  intellect.  There  is  a  divinely  insti- 
tuted  relation  between  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  for- 
mer secures  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  latter — but  this 
depends  upon  certain  conditions.  A  supposition  or  two 
will  make  this  clear.  A  student  may,  for  particular  reasons, 
deprecate  the  development  of  his  sensibility,  and  this  may 
be  so  active  a  sentiment  that  it  may  prompt  him  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  interference  with  that  nice  relation  which  subsists 
in  his  nature — the  result  of  which  ordinarily  would  be  that 
the  sensibility  would  wither  while  the  intellect  was  thriv- 
ing.  Again,  an  instructor  may,  from  unfortunate  education 
and  habits,  undervalue  the  education  of  the  sensibility,  while 
he  is  an  enthu;siast  in  disciplining  the  naked  intellect.  His 
entire  influence  would  be  fatal  to  the  development  of  the 
sensibility  in  his  pupils.  The  relation  then  between  the  in- 
tellect and  the  sensibility  is  by  no  means  necessary  insomuch 
that  the  education  of  the  former  can  not  but  result  in  the 
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improvement  of  the  latter;  but  it  i^  rather  such  a  relation 
ag  subsists  between  the  intelligence  and  the  will — which, 
while  it  requires  that  the  teachings  of  the  one  be  obeyed  by 
the  other,  yet  does  not  compel  qf  necessitate  obedience. 
The  will  may  or  may  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  intel- 
ligence, and  so  the  will  may  secure  or  prevent  the  legiti- 
mate action  of  the  intellect  upon  the  sensibility.  It  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  man  to  unship  the  wheels — and  work  the 
intellectual  machinery  without  moving  the  being. 

The  conditions  then  upon  which  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellect will  operate  favorably  upon  that  of  the  sensibility, 
are  such  as  the  following. 

The  student  and  the  Snsti  uctor  must  be  intellectually  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  high  duty  to  train  the  sensibility,  that 
otherwise  education  is  grossly  incomplete,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  a  curse,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  educating  the  sensi- 
bility is  through  the  intellect.  Furthermore,  they  must 
fully  enter  into  this  work — they  must  feel  as  much  zeal  and 
interest  in  it,  as  they  do  in  the  education  of  intellect — they 
must  guard  against  any  and  all  influences  hurtful  to  the 
growth  of  the  sensibility  as  sedulously  as  they  usually  do 
against  whatever  tends  to  dissipate  the  mind — to  sum  up 
the  whole,  both  the  students  and  the  oflScers  of  our  literary 
institutions  must  strive  to  create  and  maintain  what  we  may 
call  a  college  atmosphere,  a  pervading  sentiment,  which  shall 
favor  the  Uillest  synametrical  development  of  the  sensibility. 
This  is  indispensable — with  this  all  would  soon  be  right. 

These  conditions  then  being  observed,  the  principle  above 
stated  will  be  found  ti'ue — that  as  the  intellect  is  educated 
the  sensibility  will  be  educated.  The  stronger,  the  more 
vigorous,  the  more  enlightened  and  expanded,  the  more 
soundly  disciplined  the  intellect — in  a  word,  the  more  com- 
plete its  training,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  sensibility. 

As  a  friend  of  the  sensibility,  therefore,  we  should  ear- 
nestly deprecate  any  change  in  the  collegiate  course,  (we 
mention  it  because  it  embraces  the  principal  educational  in- 
strumentalities,) which  would  Involve  a  material  diminution 
of  disciplinary  power  over  the  intellect.  We  would  as  soon 
urge  such  a  measure  in  behalf  of  the  will — as  in  behalf  of 
the  sensibility.  Trained  intellect  is  a  deformity  and  a  curse, 
without  a  self-controlled  will ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to 
cease  training  the  intellect,  but  to  make  its  training  conduce 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  will.  With  even  greater  force  dp 
these  remaAs  apply  to  the  sensibility.     TO  reduce  thW' 
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amount  of  avaihble  intellectual  training  would  be  to  wrong* 
to  rob  the  sen^^iWIit y.  Give  it  a  tongue,  and  it  would  say  lo 
us — **  EJuciile  tlie  intellect — educate  the  Intellect — educate 
the  intellect!  For  in  its  {)Ower,  activity  and  resources  lies 
my  strength." 

In  order  to  be  explicit  here  we  muU  advert  to  a  discrim- 
ination which  we  have  made  under  another  head  between 
the  mental  proce^^ses  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  those 
which  are  mixed,  involving  the  action  of  the  sensibility.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  this  distinction,  were  any  needed* 
might  be  instanced  in  the  fogical  process  of  investigating^ 
and  the  rhHorical  process  of  advocating^  including  persua- 
sion. Says  one  "  the  heart  must  be  kept  cool  while  we 
search  for  truth.".  Then  we  abUract  It  t'rom  being.  But 
when  we  have  found  it,  then  our  human  instincts  begin  to 
impel  ni  to  communicate  it  to  our  fellows,  as  a  good  I0 
them ;  and.  just  so  soon  as  we  turn  from  abstract  truth  to 
being — being  needipg  our  truth-acquisitions — ttuit  moment 
the  sensibility  b:3gins  to  play,  and  then  it  is  that  **  intellect 
moves  in  the  sublimity  of  its  might'* 

Thii  distinction  suggests  a  correspf>nding  distinction  ia 
the  processes  of  education — which  divides  the  system  into 
two  main  departments  the  one  including  all  educational 
agencies  which  operate  for  the  training  of  the  intellect 
alone,  the  other,  including  all  those  agencies  which  educate 
the  intellect  in  conjunction  with  its  ally,  tlie  sensibility. 
Both  these  departments  of  education  are  essential ;  for  if 
there  are  cases  demanding  of  learned  men  the  u^e  of  the 
intellect,  acting  alone,  the  intellect  should  be  trained  to  act 
by  itself;  likewise  if  there  be  cased  innumerable  in  real  life 
where  the  intellect  must  act  in  corijunction  with  the  sensi- 
bility, where  it  can  do  nothing  separately,  it  must  clearly  be 
trained  to  work  in  concert  with  the  sensil»ility. 

Between  these  two  ends,  then,  our  educational  agencies 
should  be  distributed.  So  far,  the  coast  is  clear.  A  more 
ditlicult  question  now  demands  attention.  In  what  propor- 
tion should  college  training,  for  example,  be  divided  between 
these  two  objects  T 

Without  presuming  to  answer  thi^  question  definitely,  we 
would  submit  some  hints.  It  might  perhaps  occur  to  some 
that  the  isolated  intellect  should  receive  the  larger  share  of 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  sensibility  depends  upon  it.  But  here  two  thing*  al- 
ready mentioned  should'  be  recollected — the  development  of 
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tUe  fleDsibility  does  not  necessarily  follow  ibom  the  edocatioA 
o(  the  intellect — this  should  impose  some  limits  to  the  ex- 
clusive training  of  the  latter.  The  other  thought  is  that  the 
proper  improvement  g[  the  sensibility  reacts  most  fitvorably 
upon  the  intellect— consequently  even  supporing  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pure  intellect,  that  is,  of  the  intellect  acting  sep- 
arately, to  compose  the  most  important  functions  of  that 
faculty,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sensibility.  But  on  another  supposition,  more  fa 
accordance  with  iactt  that  by  far  the  larger  jind  more  Im* 
portant  share  of  intellectual  activities  are  Uiose  in  which  the 
sensibility  is  extensively  and  indispensably  involved,  it  would 
appear  tnat  the  scale  must  preponderate  in  favor  of  tho 
joint  education  of  both  faculties. 

With  these  observations  we  shall  dismiss  the  inquiry  now 
before  us,  and  call  up  another  question — perhaps  of  more 
practical  importance,  namely,  how  may  the  intellect  and 
the  sensibility  be  jointly  educated  7  Here  we  may  be  aided 
by  the  pravipus  inquiiy — how  is  the  intellect  separately 
educated  1  By  being  put  upon  studies  which  have  no  tend« 
eney  to  affect  the  sensibility,  and  which  moreover  can  nol 
be successfuUv  prosecuted  unless  the.  sensibility  is  kept  ia 
ab^ance.  '  Such  studies  are  the  mathematics,  the  lan- 
guages, and  perhaps  we  might  add  metaphysics,  thov^  they 
have  an  aspect  glimpsing  sensibility-wise. 

Our  answer,  then,  to  the  question — how  may  the  intellect 
be  jointly  educated?  is-^y  being  engaged  in  studies  which 
involve  the  enlistment  of  the  sensibility,  and  can  not  be  ad- 
vantageously pursued  without  some  excitement  of  that  fac- 
ulty. '  The  studies  in  this  department,  branch  off  into  two 
divisions — the  useful  and  the  sesthetic.  The  former  em- 
braces all  studies  pertaining  to  ethics,  that  is  to  human  rela- 
tions and  duties,  also  studies  pertaining  to  politics,  including 
history,  also  studies  pertaining  t6  practical  and  professional 
life — comprbing  the  rhetorical  department,  with  composi- 
tional and  elocutionary  exercises.  The  aesthetic  branch  em- 
braces the  fine  arts,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  sensibility.    . 

In  this  schedule  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  intro- 
duced studies,  which  more  properly  come  under  a  third  dK 
vision,  of  a  spiritual  character,  including  religious  truth,  the 
God-ward  relations  and  duties  of  man,  and  the  great  gospel 
principle  of  all  moral  actitm,  Ahmt,  benevolence. 
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Now  while  we  hold  that  it  is  perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  sensibility  without  cultivating  spirituality,  yet 
this  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  educa* 
tion,  save  ho  a  verv  modified  sense.  Pupils  indeed  can  bo 
instructed  in  the  ihemy  of  religion,  but  that  will  be  of  little 
service  to  the  sensibility.  The  great  Educator  of  the  sensi- 
bility is  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil 
by  taith  and  holy  living. 

The  interests  involved  in  our  theme  imperativjely  require 
that  every  student  be  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies 
to  the  close  a  deeply  spiritual  man.  When,  oh  when,  will 
ungodly  students  come  to  see  the  irreparable  wrong  they  do 
their  sensibility  I 

While  in  strictly  devoti#nal  exercises,  every  pupil  must 
mainly  be  his  own  teacher,  or  rather  must  place  hi'm^ 
self  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  great  benefit  may  be  secured  to 
the  sensibility  by  incorporating  in  a  course  of  study — ^fre- 
quent Bible  lessons. 

There  is  another  class  of  stndies  eminently  beneficial  to 
the  sensibility,  which  we  are  just  now,  at  some  loss  where 
to  put,  whether  among  the  useful,  or  the  aesthetic — they, 
seem  to  run  in^o  both.  We  refer  to  the  natural  sciences* 
The  study  of  man  physically,  of  animate  nature,  of  air, 
earth  and  water,  of  rocks,  shells,  and  flowers,  of  the  glorious 
orbi  and  systems  of  Jehovah's  material  empire — whether 
you  assign  it  to  the  Useful  or  the  beautiful,  or  to  both — in 
unquestionably  congenial  to  the  development  of  the  sensi* 
bility. 

In  these  hints  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  branch  of  study 
has  been  specified,  which  does  not  actually  have  a  place  in 
the  common  college  course.  From  this  it  would  appear  to 
be  not  strictly  true  that  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility.  But  do  not  the 
actual  results  of  our  educational  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  that  substantially  this  is  true  ?  There  may  be  abun- 
dant supplies  of  food  In  a  city  for  all  its  inhabitants,  yet  the 
very  class  of  the  population  who  most/ieed  it  may  derive 
no  benefit  from  it.  To  them  therefore  it  will  be  as  though 
there  were  no  supplies ;  it  will  be  worse — it  will  be  a  cruel 
mockery  of  their  necessities,  that  there  Is  an  abundance, 
which  the  strong  and  the  rich  monopolize. 

Our  complaint  in  behalf  of  the  sensibintv  is,  that  the  prac- 
tical nedect .  of  its  demands,  and  the  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  intellect,  has  made  all  the  provisions  of  no  effect  to  it. 
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We  (omplnin  that  not  only  that  portion  of  studies,  which 
OS  we  have  set n,  belong  exclusively  to  the  intellect,  have 
been  allowed  perhaps  too  much  space,  but  that  the  other 
poition  which   pertain  to  both  intellect  and  sensibility  to* 

(•ether  have  been  so  managed  as  to  be  almost  wholly  intel- 
tcturil.      Intellect  has  mon«»polized — has  taken  the  lion's 
share. 

We  lay  thi-j  charge  not  at  the  door  of  intellect,  but  of  the 
8cholaiti(5 1  lass,  who  have  reared  themselves  into  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  who  would  not  much  sooner  sully  their 
pale  faces  with  the*  flush  of  emotion  or  the  flash  of  passion, 
tl  an  they  would  soil  their  long,  lank  lingers  with  toil.  We 
complain  of  the  college  atmosphere,  which  is  soch  thnt  a  full 
grown  sensibility  can  not  breathe  in  it.  We  complain  of 
tlie  literary  fashion  which  is  such  that  a  rotund,  full-orbed 
sensibility  is  no  more  tolerable  in  the  college  halls,  than  a 
capacious  chested,  ro^y-faced,  chubby-cheeked  country  lass 
In  a  city  saloon  of  bodied  or  bodiless  belles. 

What  then  do  we  ask  for  the  sensibility  ?  We  ask  that 
its  educational  rights  be  respected.  We  ask  that  its  college 
claims  be  recognized.  We.  would  create  no  strife  between 
Lot  and  Abraham,  nor  between  their  respective  servants ; 
neither  would  we  separate  them.  We  would  bring  the  iti- 
tellectual  Jacob,  and  the  fierce  untamed  E<au  together, 
locked  in  fraternal  embrace,  weeping  on  each  other's  necks 
their  unnatural  jealousies  and  reciprocated  injuries. 

We  ask  that  the  sensibility  be  educated, 

(1.)  By  institutional  agencies,  adequate  in  extent,  and 
vig(»rously  applied  ; 

(2.)  By  the  fostering  influences  of  a  good  sentiment  in 
college ; 

(3.)  By  tearhers  encouraging  each  student  to  take  care 
of  his  sensibility. 

(4.)  By  the  addition  to  the  present  college  course  of  a 
permanent  course  of  I'.^tures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  sensl- 
ibility,  on  its  province  and  functions,  its  uses  and  abuses,  its 
history,  the  m(»desi>r educating  it,  &:c.,  &c. 

A  prominent  object  of  such  a  course  of  lectures,  would  be 
to  guard  students  by  enlightening  them  in  jegard  to  the 
fatal  consequences  of  neglecting,  of  contemning  or  of  abus- 
ing their  sensibility. 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary, in  compa'^sing  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  sensibility, 
to  reject  any  of  the  purely  intellectual  branches.     Any  great 
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reduction  of  tbese  would  defeat  the  object  by  leaving  the 
InteDect  defectiTely  disciplined. 

We  have  now  offered  our  views  on  the  education  of  the 
fensibility.  The  reader  we  think  will  at  least  admit  that  we 
have  Dot  over  estimated  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He 
may  not  however  fully  coincide  in  the  measures  we  have 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  We  leave  the 
questiout  as  we  found  it,  an  open  one.  We  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  thinking  and  earnest  men.  We  shall 
be  highly  gi-atified  if  this  imperfect  essay  should  elicit  fur- 
ther discussion,  even  though  the  result  should  be  the  refuta- 
tion of  our  positions.  With  our  whole  heart  we  say  in  ref- 
erence to  this  subject — ^*  Let  there  be  light ;  "  though  we 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  that  the  response  of  the  reader  of 
this  essay  will  be,  "And  there  is  light." 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 

PRIDE  OF  HEART- 

BV  9.  K.  JOHliaOll, 

PASTOE  or  THB  **  FRE(  CBURCH,^  CAZENOVA,  N.  T. 

Tn  Pkood  ih  Hbast  disregard  the  ctaims  of  Him  to 
whom  is  doe  the  uQiversai  homage  of  Mao.  Jetio?ah  da* 
mambthat  all  shall  walk  scrfUyand  hrnnbly  before  Hwi.* 
Man  is  a  mortal  behig,  resldhig  in  bis  pr^ant  state  of  exisi* 
ance  only  daring  a  fleetinff  hour:  as  a sinnM*  he  is  under  the 
aentence  of  that  Law  which  he  has  transgressed.  Shall 
auch  an  one  be  proodf  The  worms  of  the  earth  will  soon 
feast  upon  his  body :  and  if  his  soul  clothed  in  pride,  rashei 
Into  the  unseen  world,  that  soul  must  sink  m  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.  It  is  enoogh  to  banish  oar  pride,  to 
read  the  following  questions  and  answers  whidi  are  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  the  prophet  Micah: — ^'^  Wherewith  shall  I 
eome  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  mysdf  before  the  high 
God  7  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  bumt-ofierings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  t  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou* 
aands  of  rams^or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? > 
Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  shewed  Uiee,  O 
man,  what  Is  good :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
bat  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,^  (Micah  vi.  6-8.) 

The  proud  in  heart  not  only  disregard  the  claims  of  God, 
they  also  contemn  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men.  Pride, 
more  than  avarice,  impels  man  to  claim  his  fellow  man  as 
property.  In  Psalm  x.  S,  the  inspired  testimony  is, — 
**  Tne  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor.'' 

The  report  of  Solomon,  as  found  in  Eccls.  iv.  1,  is  full  of 
histructlon :  ^  So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppres* 
aions  that  are  donei  under  the  sun  r  and  behold  the  tears  of 
auch  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter :  and 
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on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power;  but  they 
.  bud  no  comforter/' 

What  malces  the  oppressors  determine  not  to  relinqoish 
Ihtt  power  wiiicb  Is  on  their  side  t  It  \a  pride.  While  pro- 
dahning  to  the  world  that  the  Creator  hath  bestowed  on  tis 
ai),  **  Inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  lifet  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happmess'* — the  strong  and  prond  American 
enslaTes  his  feeble  brother.  What  sustains  this  most  crue) 
iystem  of  oppression,  after  m^  are  conrhiced  of  its  iai- 
qnity  t  What  is  it  which  induces  men  to  apologise  (or  It, 
^ough  they  may  not  be  directly  connected  with  K  7  What 
ts  it  which  now  prevents  thousands  from  pleading  tlie  cause 
of  the  oppressedfand  opening  their  mouths  for  thedumbf 
The  love  of  gold  in  oppomtion  to  the  love  of  God— par^ 
spirit  in  Church  and  State-~tame  and  base  subserviency  to 
certain  leadiiq;  men — all  must  have  place  in  the  answer: 
hot  Pbidb  is  the  strong  man  armed,  who  beeps  this  castle 
ef  tyranny.  '*Thevilidked,throi]|gh  the  pride  of  hbceunlo- 
nance,  will  not  seek  after  God:  Go»  b  not  in  all  M» 
:tlMights,"  Ps.  X.  4.  The  wicked  roan  never  thinks  of  God 
«f  he  ought.  The  inspired  penman  decides  that  his  pride 
•aaakes  htm  thus  stupid,  thoughtless,  and  reckless.  Conse* 
iinelitly,  he  is  prepared  to  tmmpieon  the  mandates,  and 
merciful  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  and  on  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  of  suflbringand  beseeching  Humanity.  On  the 
day  of  omr  national  anniversary,  when  we  unite  in  sbouls 
of  triumph  and  gladness  for  the  blessings  of  liberty,  why  is 
<it  that  more  than  three  millions  of  our  coutrymen  send  im> 
•«94he  God  of  the  oppressed,  the  groans  of  weephag  bond- 
'itien  ?  h  is  because  of  this  nation's  pride.  By  it  ulre  ^iM 
'  the  rod  of  the  opprtosor,  and  rivet  the  chains  of  the  sigbhic, 
and  then  mock  at  their  flowing  tbara,  amL  unntteiaisSi 
agoiries.    • 

'  dni  addition  to  the  enslavii^  of  nuin%  the  proud^susiaia 
dbsnrdand  degradidg  dirtinctions  in  tkuAibiy.  Some  r^^anl 
Wbor  as  disreputable.  Others  ^ticaatiae  as  dishonoraUat 
ciftite  kinds  of  honest  and  nsefur  oecnpatioQs.  For  ex«- 
ample,  the  mechank;^  who  batkb  your  botee,  they  ijroald 
piaofe  in  a  lower  ^I'ade  of  society,  than  the  merctant  mh& 
lieMBrea  off  your  tape  and  rilk.  The  tnan  who  fumislm 
substantial  protection  for  your  feet,  may  style  himself  '^icordp 
waMer,*'  but  he  canmot  escape  the  stigma  which  the  proud 
sm  resolved  to  fix  npontho  riioemaker*  He  cannot  be 
etiekied  even  by  the  name  of  Boona  8riaa«awi    Perohaaao 
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he  may  gain  an  iota  of  relief,  by  working  for  some  oapitalitt 
•who  makes  whdesde  bergaJiMnt  the  South.    This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  little  more  eodurabk,   than  to  be  found  at 
**  Gustom  work,"  which  will  require  him  to  toil  for  bis  aeigh- 
foors,  and  thus  ocGaakmaliy  compel  him  to  assume  a  stoops 
ing  poodtion,  whale  meeeuriag  their  feet.    Having  a^cer* 
tained  thiit  to  work  for  the  feet  Is  peculiarly  coiitempty[)le 
ki  the  estimattOQ  of  those  who  are  dlstinguislitogly  proud-  to 
be  noticed  as  the  wearers  of  a  neat,  closely  fitted  boot,  we 
may  imagine  that  we  have  obtained  a  data  by  which  we 
may  venture  to  clasafy  the  occupations  of  those  who  help 
to  clothe  us.    How  capricious  are  the  decisions  of  pride! 
{Inch  calculations  are  suddenly  foiled,  when  we  learn  that 
die  man  who  makes  oar  hat,  has  not  an  undisputed  title  of 
superiorHv  over  the  maker  of  our  coat-— especially,  if  on 
the  sign  of  the  latter,  we  can  read  '^Merchant  Tailor/'  Sucsli 
eoniempt  do  the  proud  pour  upon  honest  industry,  while 
*they  bestow  applause  and  office  upon  such  as  Qre^'initfhty  to 
min^de  strong  drink,"  or  who  can  boast  of  surpassing  skill  la 
hutdiering  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  I 

If  such  incongruous,  insulting,  and  cruel  dedstons^  tm^ 
sailed  only  the  8tfx>nger  portion  of  the  human  family,  (usc^ 
ally  stronger  for  physical  endurance,)  who  are  expected  to 
bufiet  thelxHsterons  tide  of  life,  we  could  better  endure  to 
witness  the  attack.    But  woman  is  (he  greyest  sufirer. 
Frequently,  the  daughters  of  the  rich  maintain  a  marked 
anperiority  of  manner  toward  those  of  their  own  sex  who 
obtain  their  bread,  shelter,  and  apparel,  by  their  industry. 
They  affect  to  use  great  condescension,  if   they  consent  to 
notice  those  who  maintain  themselves  by  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  rudiments  of   a  plain  education.    As  for  her 
who  skillfully  plies  her  needle  in  making  useful  articles,  she 
cannot  be  their  companion,  Whatever  her  talents,  or  her 
virtues  may  be.     Will  they  introduce  their  "seamstress'^  ta 
^nteel  visitors?    Ekich   alone  can  occasionally  seek  her 
society,  and  In  some  degree  appreciate  it;  but  to  be  seen  by 
their  lady  confidents,  and  gentlemen  flatterers,  on   terms  of 
companionship  with  the  ."serving  girl" — O,  who  can  tbin^ 
of  it  I    They  would  thus  lose  caste.    Here  is  a  curiosity  for 
«is — it  is  this:    those  who   use  the   needle   in  merely  oma* 
mental  foncy  work,  if  they  display  the  appearance  of  doing 
It  only  for  amusement,  may  have  a  passport  to  the  first  cir- 
cles of  elegant  society.    In   rebuke  of   such  notioiis,  see 
Solomon's  description  of  a  virtuous  woman; — Prov.  31. 
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f  She  seeketb  wool  and  flax^  and  "worketh  willingly  with  her 
kands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  of  tho 
bread  of  Idleness."  The  widow,  who  exerts  herself  to  pro-* 
vide  for  her  fatherless  children,  is  neglected  by  those  who 
would  have  earnestly  sought  the  favor  of  h^r  society,  if  sho 
bad  been  the  heiress  of  an  ample  fortune.  How  does  such 
conduct  appear  btfore  the.God  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  I 

The  indigent  and  disconsolate  orphan  girl,  suffers  beyond 
expression,  by  the  disdainful  treatment  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  pride.  She  is  despised  by  them  because  she 
paust  work  for  her  support.  They  reduce  her  earnings  to 
the  lowest  piltance.  She  pines  under  the  influence  of  wound* 
after  woun^ ;  and  perhaps  at  last  she  falls  into  the  snares 
pf  some  idolked  representative  of  that  very  circle  of  proud 
ones  who  had  combined  to  cj'ush  her.  Then,  of  course,  she 
is  a  poor,  fallen,  forsaken  creature — marked  as  abandoned^ 
and  treated  with  scorn ;  but  her  destroyer  boasts  of  his 
conquests,  and  proudly  lifts  up  his  head  in  the  splendid  hall9 
af  wealth  and  fashion.  O  there  must  be  a  day  of  final 
ludgment  I    Then  ''all  the  proud  shall  be  as  stubble." 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
females  in  one  department  which  deserves  a  much  stronger 
l^ebuke  than  it  can  now^  or  ever  receive  from  my  pen.  Will 
Pierpont  assail  it  with  his  keenest  poetic  satire  7 

We  refer  to  that  foolish  whim,  that  to  be  hired  to  perform 
domestic  labors,  is  degrading.  This  idea  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  self  respect  of  those  who  are  thus  employed; 
others  avoid  that  employment,  and  as  a  direct  result,  other 
avocations,  particularly  in  large  cities,  are  crowded  to  ex- 
qess.  The  melancholy  sequel  is,  poverty,  discouragementp 
distress,  temptation,  and  loss  of  character. 

To  acquire  skill  in  the  minutia  of  household  afiairs,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  female  education.  Why 
shotild  it  be  thought  moredegmding  for  a  young  woman  la 
be  hired  to  work  in  the  hoase,  than  for  a  young  man  to  be 
hired  to  woi*k  on  the  farm?  Common  sense  can  give  no 
answer,  only  that  this  is  according  to  the  creed  of  the  proud* 
J^oasibly  the  writer  may  better  cpnvey  his  meaning,  by 
changing  the  form  pf  the  question,  thus : — Why  should  it 
not  be  thought  as  honorable  fur  a  young  woman  to  be  hired 
to  work  m  the  house,  as  for  a  young  man  to  be  hired  to 
work  on  a  farm  ?    For  there  are  thuie  who  honor  the  younjr 

O*  ^ 
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man  for  his  industry,  who  have  been  so  roach  contonrinated 
by  prevailing  prejudice,  that  they  do  not  bestow  on  the 
young  woman  equal  credit. 

A  painful  truth  must  here  be  stated ;  it  is  this,  namely: 
that  there  are  those  females  who  are  employed  in  vaiioiis 
branches  of  industry,  who  themselves  join  in  the  cruel  rite 
to  degrade  her  who  is  paid  for  doing  household  work ;  thus 
they  assist  to  multiply  the  applicants  for  their  own  emjAoj^ 
ments,  and  consequently  reduce  the  compensation  which  is 
already  unendurably  low. 

This  is  amasing.  It  seems  unaccountable.  Upon  what 
principles  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy  can  we  explain  it, 
that  Uiis  industrious  class  of  abused  persons,  should  thus 
lend  their  influence  to  the  eflicient  countenance  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  whose  iron  heel  b  crushing  them  in  the  dust? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  engender  and  cherish  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  among  our  fellow  men.  The  rich  should  not  be 
excited  to  despise  the  poor,  nor. the  poor  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  rich.  There  are  those  of  the  rich,  who,  in  theory  and 
practice,  fully  recognize  the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 
Ten  miles  from  where  the  writer  now  sits,  there  is  a  rich 
man,  who  re^rds  the  human  race  as  one  vast  family  of  our 
common  Father.  The  widow,  and  the  orphan,  the  tandlesa 
colored  man,  and  the  landless  white  man,  the  fogitive  aiavei 
and  many  a  child  of  want  and  of  sorrow,  have  been  shel- 
tered under  his  hospitable  roof,  have  been  placed  as  equab 
at  his  table,  and  have  received  substantial  eridence  of  his 
desire  that  they  should  pennanently  enjoy  freedom,  happi* 
ness,  and  homes.  Such  will  remember  him  in  the  khigdom 
of  glory — as  the  friend  of  the  poor;  and  this  shall  he  his 
enduring  monument,  when  his  fame  as  an  orator  shall  cease 
to  be  mentioned ;  though  the  rich  cadence  of  his  musical 
voice  uttering  the  unpopular  truths  of  God,  can  never  be 
foqzotten  even  amid  the  melodies  of  Heaven. 

Some  others  of  the  rich  there  are  of  the  same  spirit 
May  God  multiply  their  number ! 

Pride  is  not  necessarily  inseparable  from  the  heart  of  him 
who  possesses  riches.  It  is  always  predominent  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  trusts  in  riches ;  for  he  will  not  receive  the 
truth,  that  he  is  merely  a  steward  of  the  bounties  of  Him 
whose  is  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  against  misappre- 
hension, let  us  make  a  record  of  the  mortifyrog  and  alarm- 
ing fact — that  here  in  Republican  America^  we  have  a  proud 
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ARI8TOCIUCY9  gloryiiw  in  riches,  learning*  ofBce  and  foflu* 
ence,  and  despising  the  homeless  poor.  It  puts  forth  its 
pretensions  as  far  and  as  fast,  as  the  prevalUng  sentknenis 
and  habits  of  our  coimtry  will  permit.  In  large,  and 
eastern  cities  its  strength  is  greatest. 

This  same  di^usting  aristocracy  puts  on  airs,  and  stram^ 
itself  to  attract  attention  in  some  villages,  and  inland  cities, 
not  fkr  from  our  thoroughfiires.  But  the  stiff  imitation  is  so 
grotesque,  that  little  more  is  now  accomplished  than  ta 
amuse  sensible  people  with  a  peacock  pageant.  We  might 
all  freely  join  in  the  laugh,  if  we  did  not  rememberf  that  io 
eyil,  as  much  as  in  good, 

«<Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
••Great  streams  from  IHUe  fountatos  flow,'' 

In  every  community,  in  town  and  country,  the  mtmt 
precious  interests  are  jeopardized  by  the  incipient  manifesta* 
tk>ns  of  pride.  It  should  be  renumbered,  that  all  these  in-' 
Tidious  distinctions  which  we  faintly  sketched,  and  others 
which  are  like  them,  are  the  ofl&pring  of  the  same  haughty 
spirit,  which,  in  other  portions  of  our  country,  enslaves  uose 
for  whom  Jesus  shed  his  own  mcmt  precious  blood. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  manifestations  of  self* 
ishness.  A  selfish  heart  is  a  proud  heart,  and  is  an  utter 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence^ 
When  every  thing  is  claimed  for  self,  it  can  not  be  other* 
wise  that  the  rights  of  Grod  and  man  should  be  alike  con- 
temned. If  we  would  see  inordinate  self-love,  (which  is 
selfishness,)  exhibited  as  the  parent  of  pridor  and  its  bitter 
oloster  of  evil  fruits,  we  must  read  what  Paul  writes  io 
3  Tim.  Z :  I — ^5 :  **  This  know  also,  that  m  the-Iast  days  peril* 
ous  times  shall  come.  Fob  men  »haU  be  bvers  of  their  awm 
9elve8f  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient 
to  parents,  unthankful,  imhoty,  without  natural  affection^ 
truce  breakers,  false  accusers,  incontiueDt,  fierce,  despisers 
of  those  that  are  good,  (horrid  characteristic!)  traitors^ 
beady,  high-mnded^  lovere  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God,  (rather  than  lovers  of  God,)  having  the  form  of  godli*^ 
ness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof:  from  such  turn  away.*^ 
Yes,  •*  turn  awavt"  ye  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 
^  Turn  away  '^  from  selfishness  and  pride,  ihmI  all  their  pol« 
luting  influences  and  accompaniments.  Turn  away  from 
^siecA/*'  from  whom?     From  those  who  are  lovers  of 
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pleasure  in  opposition  to  being  loven  of  God — from  tboai 
^  having  the  form  of  godltnet8«  but  denying  the  power 
thereof."  Let  us  well  understand,  that  we  can  not  escape 
the  character  and  doom  of  such,  if  we  cherish  a  proud  hearC 
As  we  turn  away  from  such,  to  whom  shall  we  turn?  To 
Him  who  sa}^  by  inspired  writers,  *' Humble  yourseires 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God."  "  Be  clothed  with  hu- 
mility." **  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory^ 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  thiui 
themselves.  Let.  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus;  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  rep* 
utation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  If  we  can  see  Immanuel  in 
the  manger— can  see  him  at  twelve  years  of  age  subject  to 
his  earthly  parenls— can  see  Htm,  with  not  where  to  lay  his 
bead,  can  see  him  rebuking  our  pride^  having  selected  fiX 
his  text,  a  little  child ;  if  we  can  see  the  Lord  of  glory,  not 
only  dothed  in  huBftan  nature,  but  gilded  wHh  a  towel,  and 
as  a  servant  washing  bis  disciples'  feet,  «nd  in  the  sequel  see 
him  expire  on  the  cross,  if  all  this  we  can  see,  and  conteqa* 
plate,  and  yet  cling  to  our  pride  of  heart,  we  must  expect 
that  in  jus\  indignation,  God  will  give  us  up  to  our  own 
heart's  lusts,  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Oba^ 
diah,  ^  The  pride  of  thy  heart  halh  deceived  thee."  Among 
the  seven  things  which  are  noted  in  IVov.,  €th  chapter,  as 

?>ecial  abominations  to  the  Lord,  is,  ^A  proud  look."  In 
rov.  16 :  5,  we  learn,  ^  Bv^yci^  that  is  proud  in  heart  i« 
an  abemiuatioa  to  the  Lord."  For  an  encoi^raging  ccni- 
trast,  read  Isaiah  57:  15:  *«  For  thus  saith  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  that  tnhabrteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  I 
^wcill  ia  the  high  and  holy  plaoc^  with  him  also  that  is  ot  e 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  vevive  the  spirit-of  tbe  humble^ 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  ^  The  H^ 
and  Lofty  One  "  will  thus  ^ well  with  us,  if  we  l^ten  to  the 
voice  of  his  incarnate  Son,  who  says,  '*'  €6ree  unto  'Mb,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest :  learn  of  Me  ,*  for  I  am  ineek  4tnd  lowlg 
fa  Aemrt ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.** 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

MODERN  INFIDELITY. 

BY  BBV,  HENRVCOWLES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  that  she 
has  never  been  for  any  considerable  time  relieved  from  con- 
flict in  some  form  with  infidelity.  The  nK)st  thoroughly 
Christianized  lands  and  times  have  in  no  case  formed  any 
important  excejxtion  to  this  general  rule.  So  far  back  as 
runneth  the  :memory  of  man,  or  the  records  of  church  his- 
tory^ there  have  been  disbelievers  in  the  midst  of  believerai 
^creating  occasions  for  defence  and  vindication  of  the  Bible 
gainst  its  tmpugners  and  rejectors. 

Another  equally  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  assailants  of 
revelation  have  been  frequently  shifting  their  ground. 
•Scarce^'  in  any  case  has  the  same  ground  been  maintained* 
longer  than  the  natural  term  of  a  single  generation.  The 
most  permanent  principle  in  the  tactics  of  infidelity  is  this; 
— If  repul»id  frmn  one  position^  try  another.  It  being  often 
easier  and  sooner  done,  for  ignorance  or  folly  to  raise  an  ob- 
jection than  for  learnii^.and  wisdom  to  answer  it,  this  run- 
jains,  skirmish  warfare  suits  the  genius  and  the  resources  of 
infidelity.  It  has  indeed  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  lo  make 
ber  light  troops  at  all  available  against  the  heavy  artillery 
and  the  phalanxed  battalions  of  the  faithful.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  this  warfare,  it  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
much  profound  Christian  learning  has  been  drawn  out 
against  how  much  infidel  pedantry — how  much  sanctified 

fenius  and  talent,  against  how  much  skeptical  pretension — 
ow  many  ponderous  tomes,  weighty  with  the  best  matter, 
and  ill  manner  unblamable,  have  been  brought  into  the  field 
«gainst  assailants  whose  heaviest  ordnance  have  been  squibs, 
And  their  most  cogtxii  arguments,  sneers,  A  most  curious 
warfare  this  I    Often  has  Christianity  had  occasion  to  say—- 
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GiY6  mc  only  an  open  enemy,  a  fiiir  fieUt  and  a  fight  with 
duxni  weapons  I 

It  were  moreover  something  to  be  desired — perhaps  we 
can  not  way  to  be  earpecledf  that  the  enemy,  once  van* 
qutshed,  would  surrender.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  hat 
been  the  case  in  a  single  instance.  As  already  intimated, 
after  defeat  comes,  not  concession,  but  a  new  fonn  of  re^ 
aistance ;  not  surrender,  but  a  change  of  tactics  for  a  freril 
assault.  Hence  Christianity  is  destined  to  be  miKtant,  age 
after  age, — at  least  till  she  becomes,  in  a  higher  sense  than 
ever  yet,  triumphant.  Her  men  of.  war  must  be  alert  and 
sleepless,  eagle-eyed  and  ready-handed — ever  adroit  in 
changing  their  mode  of  fight,  how  often  or  how  much  soever 
occasion  may  require. 

•  It  m  obvious  that  for  this  purpose,  the  friends  of  Christian* 
ity  must  have  their  wiatchmen  on  every  bill-top  in  her  moral 
battle-field;  or,  dropping. all  figure  of  s{)eecn,  must  keep 
themselves  apprised  otthe  latest  modes  and  phaser  of  infid^ 
sentiment  modem  infidelity  becomes  a  needful  study,  if 
not  each  year,  at  least  each  decade  of  years  in  her  histoiy. 

In  facts  and  circumstances  like  th6se,  we  think-to  find  our 
apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  pr^sefnting  this  subject  to  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly.  A  subject  so  vital  to  the  practical 
away  of  the  eospel  we  love — of  the  Book  of  Books  wher^ 
wc;  find  God,  duty  and  salvation,  catr  never  be  void -of  in* 
terest,  or  out  of  place. 

Paiue's  Age  ot  Reason — (its  title  a  perfect  misnomer,)  has 
bad  its  run  and  its  exit  It  Is  not  tmnatural  that' a  strong 
analogy  should  obtain  between  its  own  career,  and  tbat^f 
its  shrewd  but  impious  author.  As  he  shone  in  briltiaff<nr 
for  a  brief  period,  but  went  down  wonderfully,  debatidiM, 
besotted,  execrated  and  forgotten ;  so  his  works  da^iled  tiie 
while  and  beguiled  unstable  souh,  ti|l  in  due  time  tbetoiiimM 
sense  and  reason  of  men  revolted  at  their  spirit,  and  tfMir 
obvious  results  in  society  became  a  milKstone  attached^'  io 
sink  them  into  general  detestation.  Ihdividaab  theremv 
be  who  read  and  admire  the  Age  of  Reasodf;  they  areody 
individuals ;  their  movements  are  not  agjpressive  thtougb  tm 
press  or  the  living  voice^  The  aggreSsite  tnovemente^  %f 
modem  infidelity  have  taken  on  a  new  type  dtogelben  Wd 
its  prime  actors  look  down  upon  the  admirelii  of  fUne  da 
nearly  half  a  century  behind  their  age. 

There  is  an  infidelity,  exclusively  m6dem,  which  is  Aiakbig 
its  agjgpresslons  through  the  press  ami  ihe  piKtfor 
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times  even  the  pulpit— the  real  ctiiifacter  of  which  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Compared  with  any  antecedent 
form^  it  is  covert,  and  by  no  means  enamored  of  its  awn  ap- 
pjopriate  name.  We  may  regard  it  as  decisive  testimony 
to  the  ascendant  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  public 
mind  thut  its  most  formidable  assailants  should  zealously  af- 
f<9Ct  both  its  name  and  its  reputation  as  legitimately  their 
own.  The  character  of  Christ  as  a  man,  who  does  not  now 
applaud  t  The  moralitv  of  the  New  Testament,  who  does 
not  professedly  admire  f  The  modern  infidel  is  loud  and 
clamorous  on  these  topics,  as  if  he  would  outdo  the  humble 
ChristiaoL  whose  higheit  aspiration  is  to  Wear  the  image  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

Paine  and  Voltaire  left  their  names  as  a  durse  to  their  fof- 
lowers.  They  made  the  panie,  iididcU  reproachful.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  modern  deniers  of  divine  revelation 
should  reject  and  seek  to  evyide  the  name. 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  candor  will  rise  for  a  hearing,  and 
ask  whether  it  be  fair  to  give  the  name,  infidel^  to  those  who 
«o  much  dislike  It,  and  who  are  not  wont  to  apply  it  to 
themselves  f     The  question  is  not  out  of  place,  and  shall  . 
Iiave  an  answer. 

The  amount  of  this  plea  is  that  the  men  in  question  reject 
the  name,  infidel,  and  with  more  or  less  warmth  complaia 
<»f  being  ^ndered  thereby,  and  claim  that  tbey  be  first  coo- 
vicljed  of  being  infidel  before  .the  term  is  api)lied  to  them. 
Usually,  however,  their  defence  assumes  the  following  mcce 
candid  form :  **  We  believe  thus  and  thus :  Moses  and  V^aad 
had  neither  more  nor  better  inspiration  than  gooi  men  now 
b^ve :  let  the  Bible  be  treated,  believed  and  reverenced  like 
all  other  books  according  to  your  own  view  of  its  merits  ;-^ 
this  we  b^Cbtre,  and  if  you  call  this  infidelity,  we  gbiy 
in  the  doctrine  notwithstanding,  though  we  disown  the 
name.*' 

Now  manifestly  these  men  discard  the  name  infidel,  not 
for  its  unfitness,  but  for  its  odium.  Not  for  its  odium,  but 
for  its  fitness,  we  apply  it.  We  do  not  claim  or  imply  that 
they  are  infideb  of  tne  Paine  and  Voltaire  stamp ;  but  they 
jare  infideh — disbelievers  in  the  divine  authority  and  inspira-  ' 
(tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mo^t  palpably  and  undeniably* 

The  question  at  issue  between  revealed  religion  and  its  ^ 
4)k|f^aenti  is  perfectly*  simple.    Is  the  Bible  God^s  word  or  ' 
jnan'^s  T     Is  it  divinely  revealed,  or  humanly  excogitated  ? 
Is  it  an  authorized  rule  of  duty,  or  a  code  of  optfon^  advice 
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from  which  you  may  cull  m  your  wisdom,  or  spurn  in  your 
ctprice?  '  • 

Obviously  in  vieW  of  l^e8e  altemntives,  (he  Bfble  must  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  According  as  men  hold  it  to  be 
the  one  or  the  other  are  they  techoicaMy  either  Christian  of 
infideli 

Par  be  it  from  ds  to  use  (he  latter  term  oppfobriouslyr 
By  a  most  legitimate  misfortune,  it  has  usually  happened 
that  infidelity  has  E)egotfen  odious  fruits  and  consequently 
entailed  a  bad  name  upon  its  advocates.  Hence  we  do  not 
Wonder  at  the  sensitiveness  of  the  modem  school  in  regard 
to  this  appellation.  We  doubt  not  it  is  their  hope  and  their 
expectation  even,  (o  secure  better  results  from  the  new  sys* 
tern — with  how  much  reason  time  will  show.  That  so  many 
of  the  external  moralities  of  the  Bible,  and  no  much  of  its 
spirit  of  reform  should  be  forced  into  unnaturial  wedlock 
with  the  denial  of  divme  inspiration,  is  indeed  a  new  experi-^ 
raent  in  the  line  of  moral  amalgamations— the  failure  of 
which  it  needs  no  prophet*s  ken  to  predict. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  come  directly  to  the  question — 
What  i>  modern  infidelity  T  In  what  respect  does  it  difler 
in  mode  and  form  from  its  immediate  predecessor?  The 
latter  questioui  answered*  will  furnish  the  answer  to  the 
fprmer. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  infidel  sentiment  differs  from  the 
Paine  and  Voltaire  family, 

1.  In  its  more  liberal  admimans  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
This  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  views  of  its  founder. 

The  Voltaire  school  characterized  itself  by  its  impious  watch- 
word— "Crush  the  wretch ;" — the  modem  schoormight  anal- 
ogously say — Qlorify  the  man.  The  latter  motto  should 
not  be  understood  to  mean — Adore  the  Son  of  God ; — or^ 
Reverence  the  Messiah  of  the  eternal  throne ;  much  less 
still.  Believe  in  Him  as  your  Savior  from  sin  ;  but  simply — 
Give  him  honor  as  one  of  the  model  men  of  our  race.  His 
spirit  was  generous  and  self-sacrificing ;  his  sympathies  with 
his  brother  man  were  warm  and  pure ;  genuine  philon*' 
thropy  had  a  home  in  his  heart ;  therefore  we  honor  him  as 
one  among  the  great  and  good  men  of  our  race. 

2.  By  consequence,  simitar  admissions  respecfmg  the  doc- 
trfnes  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  distinffuish  the  modern  from 
the  next  antecedent  school  of  infidelity.  The  latter  had  no 
good  thing  to  say  voluntarily  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi* 
anity,  or  of  its  moral  system.    In  fact  their  own  system 
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stood  in  every  vasaa  pmat  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  of 
inspiration.  Comprehensively  it  had  but  one  great  moral 
or  rather,  immoral  doctrine — ^viz.  unHmiied  self-indulgence^ 
•*Let  the  appetites  of  each  man  l)e  hb  law.  Abhorred  be 
the  marriage  institution ;  away  with  continence  and  self« 
restraint ;  throw  a  loose  rein  on  the  neck  of  every  passion.** 
Such  was  their  moral  system. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  doctrine  of  morals  finds  any 
favor  in  the  modern  school.  But  they  are  wont  to  pursue 
this  course.  Distinguishing  carefully  between  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  the  religiovSt  they 
wouhl  fain  retain  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  and 
reject  its  religion.  Its  morality  is  applauded ;  but  its  wor- 
ship of  Grod  and  its  provisions  for  transforming  the  inner 
heart  of  man  are  held  exc^l^ingly  cheap.  On  their  system 
there  is  no  other  God  to  be  worshipped  than  what  is  found 
in  universal  nature;    or  if   there  be  any  other,  his  appro- 

Eriate  worsbijp  consists  in  the  soul's  admiration  of  all  hi» 
eautiful  works ;— in  the  heart's  esteem  of  whatever  it  no 
counts  real  goodness.  Hence  the  homage  of  prayer  and 
adoration  U  lightly  esteemed — doubtless  would  be  contempi* 
nously  rejected,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  their  system,  if 
public  sentiment  had  not  too  sacred  a  regard  for  it  to  be 
rudely  trifled  with — if  it  were  not  desirable  to  retain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  good  opinion  of  many  who  respect  prayer.  It 
becomes  both  easy  and  natural  for  men  of  such  sentiments 
to  decry  public  prayer  as  hypocrisy,  and  all  public  worship 
of  God  as  coupled  with  base  ends  and  therefore  to  be 
discarded. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  course  that  these  sentiments  shoutd 
concentrate  their  animosity  against  the  Sabbath  and  the 
gospel  ministry.  Perhaps  no  form  of  infidelity  was  evef 
more  bitter  against  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  than  some 
types  of  the  modera.    The  most  caustic  allegations  of  craft, 

Eut  forth  in  the  strongest  and  often  the  coarsest  dialect  of 
ilingsgate,  seem  to  now,  or  rather  gush  as  if  from  under 
an  ocean  pressure  of  malignity. 

It  is  not  strange  that  modern  infidelity,  though  applauding 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  should  discard  its  spiritual  pro- 
visions for  renewing  the  heart.  The  system  sets  out  with 
the  assumption  that  the  human  heart  is  natively  good,  let  it 
only  be  discreetly  trained.  Then  availing  itself,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  Christianity  in 
which  all  its  own  morality  has  had  its  being  audits  nurture. 
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it  turns  upon  its  beaefactor ;  rather  let  in  sayyupon  theaatiM>r 
of  ita  own  exwtenoe,  witli  parrieidid  hand.  It  thinks  to  mur- 
der  the  parent,  yet  honor  and  caress  the  o&prinff.  It  ivould 
CuQ  enjoy  the  fruit,  but  tear  up  the  bearing  tree  Inr  the  roots. 
Give  us,  say  they,  the  second  table  of  the  law,  bot  let  the 
first  be  sunk  into  disregard  and  contempt  Let  us  have  the 
law  of  equal  love  to  man,  but  no  gospel  power  to  renew 
the  heart  into  its  image :  no  gratitude,  for  redeeming  blood 
to  enforce  it 

In  a  word,  this  modern  scheme  extols  philanthropy,  bat 
decries  piety ;  makes  much  of  human  rights,  yet  little  of 
divine  rights ;  talks  loudly  of  the  regard  due  to  fellow  men* 
yet  is  dumb  as  to  the  proper  regard  due  to  God ;  exalts  hu- 
manity,  and  dishonors  the  divinity.  Yet,  bearing  this  cha- 
racter, it  often  claims  admission  within  the  Christian  rala, 
has  honied  words  in  profusion  in  praise  of  Christian  libe* 
rality  and  catholicity,  and  puts  a  strange,  a  most  perverted 
sense  upon  such  terms  as  honesty  and  sincerity,  claimed  aa 
passports  to  Christian  fellowship.  A  man  sincerely  honest 
in  rejecting  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  man  and  not  an  infidel ! 

The  method  by  which  modern  infidelity  disposes  of  the 
evidences  of  divine  revelation  is  characteristic.  The  spotlev 
morality  of  the  Bible  is  laid  away  upon  the  same  shelf  along- 
side or  a  little  below  their  aum.  Hence  if  it  proves  the  in* 
apiration  of  its  author,  no  less,  nay,  somewhat  more  does 
their  own  morality  prove  theirs.  They  too,  and  all  good 
men  are  inspired  by  an  indwelling  divinity.  A  portion  of 
this  divinity  is  an  attribute  of  all  the  good.  So  much  bv 
this  argument  in  favor  of  inspiration. 

The  prophecies  of  scripture  attract  but  little  of  their  tt« 
tention.  It  is  supposed  that  their  usual  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  the  neobgicoL  On  this 
scheme,  Uie  prophecies  pass  to  the  credit  of  human  sagacity. 
They  are  perhaps  subjected  to  the  whittling-knife  of  hyper- 
criticism  and  made  to  date  after  the  events  predicted ;  or 
they  only  illustrate  the  world-wide  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  plant  ^  some  golden  age  in  fiiture  time  and  relieve 
present  sorrow  by  visions  of  hope.  Thus  prophecy  falb 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  bears  no 
testimony  to  the  interposition  of  the  Omniscient 

With  marvellous  philosophic  acuteness,  they  account  for 
the  agency  of  the  so-called  miraculous  powers.  Referring 
especially  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Chrhtt,  they  ascribe  his 
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Ewer  aver  unclean  spirits  to  the  moral  charm  of  His  benevo* 
It  character.  All  good  men  or  good  women  carry  along 
in  their  very  goodness  a  power  that  even  devils  can  not 
resist.  As  Milton  has  it  in  his  portrsat  of  Satan  before  an 
angel — 

"Abashed  the  devil  stood,  and  felt 
•  How  awful  goodaesB  is ;  *' — 

so  before  the  somewhat  superior  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
^e  devils  fled  astounded.  Wicked  men  and  devils  quailed 
before  him — not  that  they  either  felt  or  feared  any  physical 
power :  no  ;  it  was  only  the  charm,  the  awe-smiting  impress 
sion  of  moral  power. 

Most  philosophically,  on  the  same  principle,  the  five 
loaves,  awe-smitten  by  the  presence  of  goodness,  supplie4 
the  five  thousand ;  the  winds  and  the  waves,  under  the  sym« 
pathetic  influence  of  goodness,  hushed  themselves  to  rest  | 
fell  Disease  bowed  respectfully,  and  then  shrunk  away  ;  and 
even  Death,  confounded  by  the  presence  of  so  much  good* 
ne^s,  unwittingly  relaxed  his  grasp  and  let  loose  his  victim. 
Would  you  believe  it  7  One  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of 
Ihe  age  has  come  to  believe,  and  shrinks  not  from  averring^ 
that  if  this  be  not  sound  philosophy,  there  is  none  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  if  Christ's  miracles  can  pot  be  rationally  ac^ 
counted  for  on  this  principle,  they  can  be  rationally  ac- 
counted for  on  no  principle  whatever ;  and  that  if  this  dis-' 
posal  of  the  miracles  of  scripture  involves  conviction  of  in« 
fidelity,  he  glories  in  the. name  !  Of  course,  he  will  not  ob^ 
ject  if  we  ascribe  to  him  the  honor  of  being  the  prince  of. 
philosophic  infidels  1 

We  must  continue  our  description  of  modern  infidelity. 
It  has  many  good  things  to  say  of  the  Bible,  and  many  evil 
things  also.  For  lack  of  any  better  defence,  it  is  wont  to 
adduce  the  former  in  vindication  for  the  latter.  Why,  say 
the  oracles  of  this  modem  s^'stem,  should  we  not  place  the, 
Bible  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  books  T  It  is  but  a 
book — made  up  of  words  and  printed  with  ink  and  types; 
why  exalt  it  to  the  honor  of  being  more  divine  than  any 
other  good  book  is  t  Infinite  mischief,  say  they,  comes  of 
this  blind  reverence  for  a  book  becaiise  of  its  supposed 
origin. 

And  yet  sometimes  the  men  of  this  sentiment  indignantly 
disclaim  the  appellation  of  infidels.  Let  their  own  words 
convict  them.    The  pillar  doctdne  of  their  .scheme  is— £^u0 
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frmn  tke  BiUejuMi  what  ymi  Hke.  Apjdy  tfae  soissoiv  as  ihe 
editor  does  to  his  ezchanget.  If  you  find  passages  that 
seem  to  you  good,  truthful  and  reasonable,  receive  them  as 
Mch.  You  would  do  as  moch  with  the  writiogsof  Confuctut 
Mr  Plato.  As  to  inspiration,  all  good  men  have  it — especially 
all  good  poets  and  moralists  have  it  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  no  age  exclusively — of  no  class  of  men«  It  needs  no  divias 
attestation — nothing  but  its  own  inherent  stamp  of  quality 
and  character.  It  must  carry  its  own  conviction  to  each 
heart ;  it  admits  no  other  testimony  to' its  authority. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  modern  infidel  con- 
cedes that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man,  and  considering  the 
darkness  of  his  age,  in  a  somewhat  eminent  degree,  inspired 
But  he  deems  It  vital  to  his  system  to  maintain  that  Jesm 
was  by  no  means  exempt  from  liability  to  error.  Tbe 
modem  infidel  may  have  reasons  of  policy  for  not  proceeding 
to  table  his  charges  of  erroriigainst  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
system;  butitiseasyto  see  that  hisschemeof  doctrine  involves 
the  charge  in  at  least  one  very  important  point  According  to 
modem  infidelity,  that  good,  that  model  man  of  Nazareth, 
was  deeply  in  error  In  his  opinions  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  Of  these  writings,  He  alwavs  spake  with  rev- 
erence ;  they  with  irreverence :  He  helcf  them  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin ;  they,  of  human ;  He  enforced  their  divine 
authority ;  thev  discard  it:  He  averred  that  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  should  pass  from  the  law  till  all  is  fulfilled;  they 
aver  that  the  same  might  just  as  well  have  been  said  of  the 
works  of  Plato  or  Cicero  :  He  insisted  that  its  prophecies 
spake  of  Himself,  and  had  their  fulfillment  in  Him ;  they 
discard  this  whole  matter  as  worthy  of  no  credit 

An  equally  strong  contrast  lies  between  the  teachings  of 
the  men  whom  Christ  taught,  and  the  teachings  of  these 
modem  infidels.  The  former  tell  us  that  '<  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost";"  the  latter 
aifirm  that  any  other  good  men — themselves,  for  instance- 
are  as  much  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Hebrew 
Erophets  were.  The  former  hold  that "  all  scripture  is  given  . 
y  inspiration  of  Gk>d,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
Croof,  for  coiTection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ; "  the 
itter  teach  that  however  much  or  little  inspired  It  may  be, 
a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  profitable,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion, belonging  to  a  barbarous  age,  ought  to  go  to  oblivion 
with  a  people  long  since  left  behind  in  the  onward  roard 
af  the  world  in  science  and  civilization.     Paul  did  not  con- 
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•ider,  perhapa  did  not  k&owt  v^hat  rapid  strides  of  progresa 
ttiis  great  world  would  make  within  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  his  writing. 

It  might  not  be  wholly  aside  from  our  purpose  to  enquire 
at  how  great  discount  the  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ  and.his 
Apostles  must  stand,  if,  as  modem  infidels  say,  they  did  not 
speak  by  divine  authority.  For,  nothing  is  more  plain  than 
that  they  openly  claimed  the  sanction  ot  Jehovah,  solemnly 
averring  that  they  spake  by  his  authority,  and  delivered  his 
messages.  Were  they  mistaken  in  this  ?  Then  it  was  a 
capital  mistake,  and  they  were  culpably  negligent  not  to 
know  the  facts  as  they  were.  Did  they  intentionally  de- 
ceive? Then  their  claim  to  be  good  men  is  fatally  down. 
What  sort  of  men  were  those  who  write  and  speak  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  that  they  should  endorse  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  entire  weight  of  their  own  credentials 
as  heaven^taught  men,  averring  that  it  was  positively  **writ- 
ten  by  holy  men  of  God,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  after 
all,  the  truth  is  with  the  modern  infidel,  namely,  that  this 
same  Old  Testament  is  an^out-dated  almanac — a  book  to  be* 
culled  from  with  proper  discretion,  and  put  on  a  level  with 
Seneca  and  Aristotle?  What  shall  we  think  of  those  who 
give  the  New  Testament  writers  such  a  character,  and  in 
the  same  breath  extol  them  to  the  skies  as  "  model  men  V* 
Are  they  likely  themselves  to  be  better  than  the  models  of 
their  own  creation? 

II.  But  we  must  hasten  to  dispose,  more  briefly,  of  our 
main  enquiry,  namely,  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  modern 
in^elity. 

Here  we  have  no  occasion  to  measure  the  force  of  that 
ever  constant  quantity — the  depravity  of  the  human  heart — 
which  evermore  finds  one  of  its  developments  in  the  love  of 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  in  consequent  mental  infat* 
uation  and  gross  delusion. 

Nor  again  will  our  space  allow  of  detail  sufficiently  mi« 
nute  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  aberration  of  individual 
,  mindi,  however  instructive  and  interesting  such  a  course  of 
investigation  might  be  made.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  out  in  general  some  of  the  influences  which 
have  operated  on  masses  of  mind,  preparing  large  numbers 
to  receive — might  we  not  also  rather  say — ^to  originate  such 
a  type  of  sentiment  as  has  taken  form  in  modem  infidelity. 

Historically  and  geographically,  the  sentiments  of  which 
I  speak  have  corae  by  natural  descent  from  New  England 
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Unitariantem.  Boston,  the  lilemry  and  intetlectaal  lae- 
tropolls  of  the  Bast,  has  been  iU  centre  of  germination  and 
radiation. 

How  Unitarianism  itself  sprang  np — tlie  jmnt  product  of 
neological  sentiments  and  of  spiritual  declension — I  need  not^ 
may  not  stop  to  show.  Unitarianism,  its  base  being  un- 
supported, naturally  gravitated  downwards  to  its  l^itimate  . 
restmg  place, — infidelity.  That  Its  peculiar  form  of  infi- 
delity became  what  rt  is,  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
Among  all  the  forms  naturally  possible,  there  was  none  so 
convenient  as  this — ^none  so  well  adapted  to  public  senti- 
ment— none  that  could  be  made  so  popular.  It  must  for 
many  reasons  be  a  different  edition  from  its  predecessor,  got 
up  in  better  binding,  on  fairer  paper,  and  with  more  hand- 
some type.  Ample  scope  lay  open  for  hnprovement  upon 
the  infidelity  of  the  past  generation.  The  general  influence 
of  Christianity  had  begotten  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  most  un- 
fortunately for  some  orthodox  Christian  bodies,  they  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  this  spirit. 
Their  own  Christianity  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  reform, 
but  their  conservatism  hung  back  from  pushing  them  practi- 
cally in  a  manner  bold  and  ardent  enough  to  meet  either  the 
wants  of  the  suffering,  or  the  demands  of  philanthropy. 
Here  then  a  field  of  ton  and  glory  lay  open,  in  some  measure 
unoccupied ;  and  the  Prince  of  darkness  has  rarely  made  a 
more  adroit  movement  than  when  he  managed  to  divorce 
these  churches  from  philanthropic  reform,  or  at  least  we 
might  say,  entice  them  into  the  rear  of  the  movement, 
and  put  ahead  in  this  work  men  who  deny  the  proper  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures. 

It  seems  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  questioned  that  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  infidelity  has  taken  its  form  in  part  at 
least, /rom  the  state  of  some  nominal  churches.  Real  piety  has 
languished.  Formalism  abounds  and  reimis.  Especially  have 
some  churches  too  much  dissociated  philanthropy  from  piety, 
find  while  retaining  the  forms  of  worshiping  God,  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  benevolence  enjoined  in  its  doctrines,  to-« 
wards  suffering  man.  Conservatism  has  been  their  curse, 
and  bitterly  must  they  rue  their  folly  in  permitting  it  to  have 
so  enormous  a  development.  With  sorrow  we  say  what  we 
would  gladly  "not  tell  in  Gath,**  that  in  our  view  the  con- 
servative churches  have  dishonored  the  gospel  they  profess 
and  have  misrepresented  the  spirit  of  its  author,  and  hence 
must  now  be  reminded  of  his  words — ^•♦Them  that  honor 
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ine»  I  wiH  honor,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lij^ly 
esteemed.'*  Those  churches  suffered  a  deplorable  losa  of 
the  general  esteem  of  the  age,  when  through  their  conserva- 
tism  they  yielded  the  foreground  in  the  march  of  reform  to 
the  bitter  enemies  of  their  faith. 

It  is  no  less  sad  for  these  churches  that  some  among 
their  doctors  have  so  interpreted  the  Bible  as  to  ex* 
pose  it  egregiously  to  scandal.  Think  of  their  making 
God's  blessed  Boci  pro-slavery !  Think  of  speeches,  ser- 
mons, editorials  and  pamphlets,  devote  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  sanctions  this  ^^domestic  institution  I !"  Every  such 
speech  has  begotten  a  score  of  infidels — every  such  pamph- 
let, its  hundreds  or  its  thousands.  You  might  measure  off 
men  by  masses  who,  with  no  misgiving  of  conscience,  will 
aver  th%t  if  the  Bible  upholds  American  slavery,  the  sooner 
its  authority  is  discarded  the  better.  If,  say  they,  God  is 
good.  He  execrates  slavery :  if  your  Bible  sustains  slavery^ 
it  never  came  from  the  good  God. 

It  is  obvious  that  religion  must  command  the  respect  of 
ungodly  men,  not  by  its  spiritual  worship,  its  prayers,  ita 
Sabbaths  and  its  ordinances — but  by  its  practical  develop- 
ments of  gospel  beneficence — ^by  its  doing  good  to  man.  Its 
esteem  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  a«  its  philanthropy 
— (u  the  fruil  it  bears  of  good  to  the  human  femily.  The 
Christian  system  might  sustain  its  doctrines  with  the  very 
highest  Theological  ability  from  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  yet  if  these  doctrines  fail  of  being  carried  into  benefi- 
cent practice,  outstanders  will  see  but  Fittle  of  their  beauty 
and  glory,  and  will  revere  still  less.  The  church  may  hal- 
low her  Sabbaths,  may  hold  good  all  her  {urecious  institu- 
tions, and  may  nurse  carefully  her  ecclesiastical  power;  yet 
felling  to  meet  the  obvious  demands  of  philanthropy,  she 
forfeits  the  esteem  of  the  age  and  loses  her  hold  on  the 
public  conscience.  She  may  find  herself  shorn  of  her  glo- 
ry by  infidel  hands— of  her  glory  we  mean  as  viewed  ex- 
ternally and  as  judged  of  by  men  of  the  world.  Those 
elements  which  she  guards  and  nurses  so  assiduously  may 
even,  in  the  absence  of  gospel  philanthropy,  prejudice  her 
cause,  for  they  expose  her  to  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 
They  generate  a  fear  of  consolidated  power — a  fear  both 
natural  and  strong  wherever  the  church  has  dissociated  her- 
self from  the  work  of  reform  and  the  good  of  society,  and 
consequently  from  the  sympathies  of  those  who  judge  of 
the  value  of  her  religion  only  by  its  external  utility  to  n^an. 
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These  remarks  may  suffice  to  indicate  briefly  why  mod- 
em infidelity  has  taken  its  present  type.  The  foreground  in 
the  march  of  reform  was  to  be  struggled  for,  since  the 
church  was  receding  and  faltering ;  the  Bible  was  by  some 
of  its  professed  friends  subjected  to  the  scandal  of  being 
Inert,  not  to  say  hostile,  in  the  reforms  of  the  age :  what 
more  then  could  men  of  skeptical  tendency  ask  than  such  a 
field  for  bringing  out  a  new  and  popularsystem  of  infidelity? 

Theologically  considered,  there  lies  deep  among  the 
causes  of  modern  infidelity,  the  assumption  that  the  good- 
ness  of  God  precludes  Him  from  ever  inflicting  pain  upon 
his  creatures.  The  system  holds  that  the  infliction  of  pain 
in  any  way  upon  sentient  beings  is  inconsistent  with  good- 
ness. Hence,  maintaining  staunchly,  (yet  with  singular  per- 
version of  the  true  idea,)  that  God  is  good,  the  next  infer- 
ence is  univet'scdism — a  form  of  universalism  which  rejects 
all  punishment  for  sin.  Then,  if  the  Bible  can  be  readily 
construed  so  as  to  admit  this  sentiment,  well ;  if  not,  the 
alternative  is,  reject  the  Bibk.  You  may  often  meet  with 
men  candid  enough  to  reveal  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  their 
minds,  and  the  precise  course  of  their  logic — The  Bible  with 
universalism ;  but  otherwise,  no  Bible.  At  all  events  they 
abide  by  this  doctrine — the  divine  goodness  against  allinjlicted 
suffering.    A  good  God  can  not  cause  his  creatures  pain. 

Again.  Holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  God  can  not 
Himself  inflict  pain  upon  his  creatures,  they  hold,  not  illog- 
ically,  that  He  can  not  employ  one  clase  of  his  creatures  to 
inflict  pain  upon  another  class.  He  never  could  have  em- 
ployed the  Hebrew  people  to  scourge  and  exterminate  the 
idolatrous  and  corrupt  nations  who  had  poisession  of  their 
promised  land.  The  idea  that  God  should  have  done  this  is 
so  horrible  that  they  joyfully  take  the  other  alternative — ^no 
confidence  in  Moses,  Joshua,  or  David,  as  men  taught  of  God. 

It  is  not  strange  that  consistency  should  carry  such  minds 
straight  on  to  the  conclusion  that  God  never  sent  the  Chol- 
era— that  sickness  is  no  servant  of  his — that  earthquake 
and  storm  are  doing  their  own  bidding,  not  God's.  Gfod  is 
too  good  to  have  any  agency  in  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
his  creatures.  He  is  so  compassionate,  you  can  not  consis- 
tently ascribe  to  his  heart  any  thing  whatever  that  causes  a 
pang  of  grief  or  a  twinge  of  pain.  So  enamored  are  they  with 
the  idea  of  a  God  of  pure  sentimental  compassion,  that  they 
would  sooner  rule  his  hand  out  of  the  agencies  of  the  universe, 
than  admit  it  as  even   inflicting  pain  even  for  the  mon^ 
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good,  and  the  Ultimate  highest  blessedness  of  creatures. 

No  wonder  that  men  of  such  views  should  find  it  needful 
to  reject  the  Bible,  They  fnay  perhaps  admit  some  of  it  ♦ 
as  good  and  true,  but  only  with  the  proviso  of  rejecting 
whatever  they  choose  to  reject.  They  admit  nothing  on 
divine 'authority.  Its  being  the  word  of  God,  endorsed  by 
miracle  and  prophecy,  and  sustained  by  its  perfect  harnK)ny 
with  natural  religion,  with  man's  state  as  lost,  by  sin,  or  as 
saved  by  grace — all  this  goes  with  them  for  nothing. 

The  germinant  errors  of  this  system  are  that  it  loses  sight 
<>f  God\s  relation  to  ills  intelligent  creatures  as  their  n^oral 
Governor,  and  has  no  adequate  conception  of  his  deep  ab- 
hoirrence  of  sin.  But  our  limits  aad  space  forbid  our  en- 
larging on  these  points. 

We  name  yet  another  cause  of  this  system,  a  prido 
of  human  philosophy — an  element  never  wanting  in  any 
scheme  of  infidel  sentiment,  yet  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  had  no  unusual  degree  of  development  in  the 
modern  system.  Let  it  suflSice,  therefore,  to  have  dwelt 
ohiefly  on  what  has  been  peculiar,  omittiag  those  things 
which  are  in  the  main  constant  quantities. 

IIL  We  come  lastly  to  speak  of  the  remedy — iAe  mode 
of  defence  and  as8a%dt  against  modem  infideiity.  On 
tnis  point  the  less  need  be  said,  since  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent indicated  our  views  already. 

All  the  action  we  have  to  recommend  against  the  seati- 
ments  under  discussion  may  fall  under  two  heads — the  po* 
iemic  and  the  practice^ — of  which  the  latter  is  deemed  by 
far  the  most  essential  and  the  mostefiicient 

Polemically,  little  need  be  done.  It  were  well  to  show 
by  thorough  disoussion  that  the  BiUe  and  the  whole  Bible  it 
the  true  friend  of  man,  evermore  reformatory  towards  and  up 
to  the  point  of  a  perfect  state  of  society; — that,  legitimately 
Interpreted,  it  has  no  sympathies  with  American  slavery,  or 
with  intemperance,  or  any  other  form  of  social  evil ; — nay 
more,  that  its  principles  are  perfectiv  beneficent  and  wise, 
and  need  only  to  be  faithfully  carried  out  to  make  earth  a 

Siradise.  Let  this  be  shown  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  wiok 
ibk.  Good  must  come  of  such  showing. 
Next,  let  it  be  shown  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  en- 
dorse the  whole  Bible  as  of  divine  authority,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  tenable  ground  .between  receiving  the  whole  and 
rejeotinff  the  whole.  If  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  trust* 
worthy  in  their  own  personal  teachings,  they  are  equally  sa 
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ifi  their  endoraeroent  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures* 
YoQ  must  therefore  receive  or  reject  the  whole. 

Practictdfy^  the  churches  have  a  great  work  of  personal 
reform  to  accomplish.  Discarding  their  conservatism,  thev 
must  be  beaevoiently  and  earnestly  aggressive.  The  chui^ 
inust  reassert  her  claim  to  possess  and  develop  gospel  Chrls- 
tfanityt  and  must  show  that  this  gospel  Christianity  \s  the 
<Uv1nely  appointed  regenerator  of.-human  society — the  pan- 
acea of  all  social  evib.  If  other  reformers  areinherjudg- 
inent  ultraf  she  must  not  thereby  be  repelled  into  the  oppo- 
ilite  extreme.  To  suffer  this  will  be  fatal.  Let  her  rather 
bear  a  steady  bat  an  active  hand,  revealins  evermore  an  hon- 
est and  an  earnest  Inart  as  the  fast  friend  o(  all  real  reform^ 
The  place  for  the  church  is  in  the  h'ont  rankf  first  and  fore- 
most in  all  genuine,  needful  reforms,  and  especially  in  all 
those  of  a  social  and  moral  kind.  Her  position  there  ough4 
to  be  most  obvious  and  apparent,  such  as  shall  be  known 
andi^adof  all  men. 

But  above  all,  it  is  m  our  view  essential  that  the  church 
ifaooM  r^tn  her  lost  spiritual  and  moral  power.  For  suoh 
a  conflict  she  needs  all  that  legitimately  belongs  to  primitlver 
original  Christianity — just  that  and  all  that  which  is  in- 
liei^ntin  its  very  genius,  and  which  should  be  evermore  pos- 
sessed by  all  her  children.  There  is  a  aoral  power  in  the 
gospel,  which,  adequately  brought  out,  would  show  itself 
equal  to  any  emergency-^-corapetent  to  oope  with  any  foe. 
To  bring  it  out,  doctrme  and  duty  must  assume  their  pa- 
rental relation.  The  doctrines  of  gospel  Christianity  muH 
beget  benevolence  of  heart,  and  benevolence  of  heart  olhbI 
not  fisal  of  generating-beneficence  of  hand.  The  greaLpow- 
er  of  Christianity  lies  in  deffebped  goodness.  Shorn  of  thisy 
she  is  weak  as  any  other  system.  Kobbed  already  of  muck 
of  the  credit  of  this,  she  has  given  broad  scope  for  modem 
infidelity.    Her  salvation  now  depends  upon  her  earnest 

Comptness  and  sincerity  in  returning  to  her  first  bve.  Lot 
r  remember  tii^^fore  from  whence  ahe  has  fallen^  and 
repent,  and  do  her  first — her  primitive  works ;  ^Ise  in  the 
rasistless  movements  of  Providence,  her  Lord  may  come 
unto  her  quickly,  and  remove  her  candlestick  out  of  ker 
phce.  Let  the  gospel  spirit  live  in  her  heart  end  develop 
its  genuine  beneficenoe  through  her  hand — it  will  \)e  her 
salvation  from  infidel  foes ;  but  let  her  faU  of  this  and  trust 
en  other  reliances-^-4hen  must  her  descent  be  rapid,  and  her 
nrin  irretrievaUe. 
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